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ARCHAEOLOGIA: 


MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS, 


I.— Remarks on a Portrait in the possession of Earl Stanhope, P.S.A. represent- 
ing the Empress Leonora of Portugal, mother of Maximilian I. By GrorGe 
ScuarPr, Esq. F.S.A., with additional observations by AvGustus WOLLASTON 
Franks, Esq. V.P., in a Letter to Mr. Scharf; together with Notes on a 
Portrait in the Dresden Gallery, by Dr. Juttus HueBner, Curator of that 
Gallery. 


Read May 23rd, 1867. 


I reget much honoured by permission to offer a few words upon the curious 
and finely-preserved portrait of the Empress Leonora, mother of the great Maxi- 
milian, which our noble President exhibits before the Society this evening. 

It had for some time been supposed to represent one of our English monarchs 
living after the middle of the fifteenth century, and the words “ Henry 6th,” 
although written in somewhat recent characters on the back of the oak panel, 
tended considerably to strengthen that impression. 

The arched crown was favourable to the name which had thus been suggested. 

The richness, however, of the jewellery, and the peculiar construction of the 
crown, combined with a singular arrangement of lacing the dress in front of the 
neck, had always excited considerable feelings of uncertainty as to the correct- 
ness of the attribution. 

The very long rich brown hair, and the golden damask robe, patterned with 
crimson and faced with white fur, were peculiarities of costume somewhat hard 
to reconcile with the more generally known portraits of our English monarchs of 
that period. 
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2 Portrait of the Empress 


The picture (of which a chromo-lithograph is given in Plate I., reduced to a 
scale of two-thirds of the original,) may be described as a bust-portrait, with the 
face seen in three-quarter view, turned towards the spectator’s right. 

The long flowing rich brown hair gives a decidedly feminine appearance to the 
face. The countenance is beardless, and very handsome. The eyes large and full, 
of a deep brown colour, and with strongly-defined eyelashes to the upper lids. 
There is no lustre or sparkling light in the eyes, and their white partakes strongly 
of a blueish tinge, which may generally be considered as a foreign characteristic. 
The eyebrows are of a deep brown colour and gracefully arched; although 
the cheeks are very pale, the lips are deep red, full, and classical in form. 
Some of the delicate tints on the face have most probably faded. 

The dress is entirely grounded with gold, and enriched with that crimson line- 
ornamentation of the sharp-pointed foliage and fish-scale pattern, so prevalent 
in connection with the pine-apple and pomegranate on brocades of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

The background is intensely dark brown. The precious stones in the crown, 
principally blue and crimson, are imperfectly cut, some being left almost entirely 
in the eabochon condition. 

The plain gold arches of the crown support rows of pearls, which also stud the 
lower circlet; but these are of a great size, alternating with coloured stones. 
The central portion of the circlet round the head is composed of ovals of 
cold interwoven, or laced, like the links of a chain, with pearls upon them, 
producing an original and very graceful effect. The pearls are carefully painted, 
but with a singular translucency and glassy yellowness of colour, resembling 
rather an ordinary white currant than the beautiful surface so peculiar to the 
pearl itself. 

At the summit of the crown, where the arches meet, is a large and very brilliant 
ruby set in a broad band or hoop of gold, seen sideways. In the centre, over 
the forehead, is a large deep blue stone, set in gold and surrounded externally by 
an oval of small pearls. 

Notwithstanding the effeminate character produced by the long flowing hair 
and smooth beardless face—peculiarities common to all the known portraits of 
Edward the Fourth of England—it may be observed that there is no decided 
development or feminine appearance about the breast. 

The light is admitted upon the face, as usual in the majority of pictures, from 
the left-hand side, and somewhat from behind, so that the front ridge of the nose 
and the whole of the left cheek are thrown into deep shade. The depth of this 
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Leonora of Portugal. 3 


mass is very cleverly relieved by a reflected light, which we may still further 
remark upon when we come to consider the artistic qualities of the picture. 
Whilst recently entrusted to the hands of Mr. Merritt, the well-known picture 
restorer (whose skill has already rendered considerable service towards the im- 
provement of the pictures on our walls), some letters were observed projecting 
through the dark background along the upper part of the picture on each side 
of the large ruby surmounting the crown. As the operation of cleaning advanced, 
the letters became much more distinct, and finally the words LEONORA AUGUSTA 
were revealed in capitals of a slender and graceful form in a soft white or cream- 
like colour. 

The discovery of this inscription immediately afforded the desired clue to the 
person represented. Leonora Augusta could only mean the Empress Leonora, 
and the style of art clearly fixed the date and showed that the person represented 
must be the daughter of Edward King of Portugal, and wife of Frederic of 
Austria, who was elected Emperor in 1440. 

The foreign and elaborate character of the jewellery and the extreme delicacy 
of the face were at once accounted for. On reference to other professed portraits 
of this empress the same peculiarities of costume were recognised, and will after- 
wards be mentioned. 

On the personal history of this lady, and that of her imperial husband, a few 
passing observations will probably suffice. 

Leonora of Portugal, celebrated for her beauty, daughter of Edward King of 
Portugal, and great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, was born September 8, 
1434, and married to the indolent Frederic of Styria in 1452, who appears to 
have been the James [. of that period. He was surnamed Pacificus, and spent 
his whole time in the study of astrology, cultivating his garden, and the scholastic 
amusement of capping verses. This inert being was nevertheless destined to 
reign over the empire for a period of fifty-three years. 

The lady met her intended husband at Siena, in the presence of Aineas Sylvius, 
then bishop of that city," and they both proceeded to Rome, to be crowned by the 
Pope Nicholas V. <A few days afterwards they proceeded to Naples, where the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp under the auspices of her uncle, 
Alfonso the Magnificent. The fountains of the city were made to run with wine, 
and tables were spread for the entertainment of 30,000 guests.” 

When objections had been raised against the intended visit of an emperor toa 
* Milman’s /Tistory of Latin Christianity, vi. 342. 

» Menzel’s History of Germany, translated by Horrocks, ii. 189. 
B2 
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4 Portrait of the Empress 


king, Frederic met them by observing, that, although an emperor could not visit 
a king, there was no reason against Frederic visiting Alfonso.* 

On his way in returning to Germany, the emperor paused at Ferrara, where 
he created Borsi Marquis of Este, Duke of Modena and Reggio, and knighted 
Galeazzo, the youthful son of Francesco Duke of Milan. 

Ile was afterwards regally entertained at Venice, and quitted Italy, leaving 
behind him, as it is recorded, a very contemptible character both in point of 
understanding and liberality. 

The empress bore him two children, Maximilian, his illustrious successor, and 
Cunegunda, married to the Duke of Bavaria. 

On one oceasion, when the Viennese revolted against the emperor, Frederic 
degraded himself so far as to flatter Holzer, the chief instigator of the tumult, to 
gain admission into his castle. Upon this the Empress Leonora said to her little 
son Max, “Could I believe you capable of demeaning yourself like your father, I 
should lament your being destined to the throne.”’” 

Max is said to have inherited the physical strength of his grandmother Cim- 
burga of Poland, and the mental qualities of his Portugaese mother. He 
surpassed all other knights in chivalric feats, and was modest, gentle, and 
amiable.’ 

‘The following incident, related by Archdeacon Coxe as having occurred during 
the progress of the Emperor and Empress from Siena to Rome, is too curiously 
indicative of the social condition of the people at that period, and affording the 
almost solitary example of intrepidity on the part of Frederic, to be passed over 
in silence. 

When passing through the streets of Viterbo in solemn procession and great 
splendour a violent tumult took place. Some young men grappled with iron 
hooks and tore in pieces the cloth of gold under which he rode. Some of the 
Papal soldiers endeavoured to seize his horse, and others still more presumptuous 
attempted to snatch off his hat, which was adorned with a jewel of great value. 
In the midst of this tumult, Frederic, with more spirit than accorded with his 
phlegmatie character, turned towards the legates, and said, “ We must repel force 
by force.’ Snatching a staff from one of his domestics, he disengaged himself 
from his assailants, put spurs to his horse, and charged the populace, overturning 
all who stood in his way. The legates followed his example, and the gentlemen 


®* L’Art de Verifier les Dates, vii. 379. 


> Menzel’s Germany, ut supr. 191. © Jhid. 200. 
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of his retinue, drawing their swords, rushed in among the crowd; but the 
confusion lasted an hour before the populace were dispersed.* 

Leonora died in 1467, and her marble monument admirably carved by Niklas 
Lerch (or Niklas van Leyden) is still to be seen in the Trinity church of Wiener- 
Neustadt, on the road between Vienna and Gratz. The same sculptor, Niklas 
Lerch, executed the monument to her husband in St. Stephen’s church, Vienna, 
which was in progress from the date of his death, 1493, to the year 1513. 

The following works of art afford trustworthy records of the personal appear- 
ance of the empress, and, more or less, confirm the traits in the portrait now 
under our notice. 

There is a graceful figure of her on the obverse of a golden medal preserved in 
the Imperial cabinet, where she appears crowned and seated on a throne sur- 
mounted by an arch-headed niche or canopy in the Renaissance style. Her right 
hand grasps a sceptre and the left an orb and cross resting on her knee. Round 
the obverse is the legend—LEONORA FILIA EDUARDI REGIS PORTUGAL. FRID. III. 
IMPER. UXOR ; while the device on the reverse is a large rose with the motto :— 


Ut Rosa flores splendore coruseo praefulget, 
Sic Leonora Virtutum amato choro praestat. 


In the royal library at Windsor is preserved a curious line-engraving of 
another gold medal, bearing the effigy of this princess. The figure is half- 
length, standing, wearing a long damasked robe with wide sleeves. She wears 
an imperially arched crown, has fur round her neck, long hair, and holds a 
bunch of lilies in her left hand. 

It is inseribed “ Leonora Augusta Friderici Imp, Uxor.” 

On the reverse are the Imperial and Austrian arms impaled on a lozenge shield, 
crowned imperially.” 

In the same collection also is a large spirited engraving of two whole-length 
figures standing side by side. They are inscribed, “ Leonora Friderici III. Ux :” 
and “Cymburgis Ernesti Archi. Aust. Ux.’* The subjects in Plate IIL. are 
taken from this engraving, and from that of the medal previously described. 


* House of Austria, ed. 1847, i. 230. 

> Engraved in Van Mieris, Histori der Nederlandsche Vorsten, i. 65, and in De Sousa, Casa Real 
Portugueza, t. iv. pl. pe. 

* Anderson's Tables, Kings and Dukes of Poland, pl. clxxviii. p, 408. 
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6 Portrait of the Empress 


The figure’ of Leonora is extremely graceful, and corresponds precisely with the 
painting before us. The head, with its long wavy hair, is turned in the same 
direction. The crown is arched and highly ornamented; her damasked dress, 
with long full sleeves, is trimmed or faced, both across the neck and over the 
shoulders, with ermine. The same curious lacing to the collar across the neck 
is observable in the larger figure. Here again she holds a branch of lilies in 
her left hand, and keeps open a book under her right. The principal difference 
between this engraving and the picture belonging to our noble President is, 
that in the engraving the light is admitted from the right hand so as to throw 
that side of the nose towards the spectator into strong shadow. 

The most popularly known representation of the Empress Leonora is probably 
the elegant bronze statue of her at Innsbruck in connection with the monument 
of her son Maximilian. Here, however, the Teutonic costume of the sixteenth 
century supersedes the style of dress belonging to her own time. 

In the Hof Kirche or Court Church at Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, is the cele- 
brated tomb of Maximilian the First, one of the most comprehensive monuments 
in Europe, and perfectly unique of its kind. 

The sarcophagus, with a bronze effigy of the Emperor upon it, occupies the 
middle of the church, while, on each side, between the nave and aisle, stands a 
row of tall bronze figures, twenty-eight altogether in number, representing some 
of the “‘ worthies” of Europe, but principally the most distinguished personages, 
male and female, of the house of Austria. 

These statues were modelled and cast between the years 1510 and 1561. The 
contemporaneous members of Maximilian’s family must have been taken from 
the best available authorities. The principal artists employed were Gregory 
Létfler, the younger Léfflers his two sons, Stephen Melchior, Bernard Godl, and 
Hans Ledenstrauch. 

Leonora, mother of Maximilian, is the eighteenth among these statues, and is 
placed between those of his sister Kunigunda, and Mary of Burgundy his first 
wife. It is a fine figure, more simple in dress than any of the others, and very 
natural in attitude. The hair is plain, merely parted in the middle, and a richly 
ornamented jewelled necklace fits closely round the neck. The waist is high and 
without any band or zone; the sleeves long and very full. She holds a small 
book in her left hand, and extends the other as if reciting. 

This Portuguese princess, although at the interval of some thirty-five years 
after her death, occupied the pencil of Raphael and Pinturicchio. 

Ifer portrait occurs very prominently in one of the compartments of the 
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library of the Cathedral at Siena which were painted in fresco by order of 
Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius the Third." See Plate III. 
The fifth compartment of the series represents Aineas Sylvius, when Bishop of 
Siena, introducing Leonora to Ferdinand. The meeting took place outside the 
walls of the Porta Camollia at Siena, 19th February, 1452. A column which was 
erected on the spot to commemorate the event, and which still exists, is repre- 
sented in the middle distance of the picture. 

In the production of these frescoes Pinturicchio obtained the assistance of 
Raphael, twenty-nine years his junior, but the exact nature of the services 
rendered by him has not been satisfactorily defined. At the end of June 1502 
Raphael arrived at Siena,” and appears at once to have commenced upon the 
designs for the guidance of his employer. Many sketches by his hand for the 
various subjects in these frescoes are extant, but perhaps the most beautiful of 
all is the drawing of the meeting of Frederic and Leonora, with the column in 
the background, in the Casa Baldeschi at Perugia." It is a bistre-washed drawing, 
in good preservation, with a very fine outline, and heightened with white. 

This differs in several particulars from the wall-painting by Pinturicchio him- 
self. The attitude of Hneas between the Emperor and Infanta is changed in the 
latter, and the group of figures of the middle distance on a background of hills is 
replaced by a view of the Camollia gate at Siena. In the sky above are the words 
“ questa é la quinta.” Crowe and Cavalcaselle consider it possible that Raphael 
and Pinturicchio were at Siena together in 1503, and that they had parted before 
the frescoes of the walls were commenced.! 

The finished fresco, like the rest of the series, is overladen with gilding and 
elaborate patterns to the dresses. A faithful reproduction of this picture has been 
recently published in ‘‘ Les Chefs d’@uvre de la Peinture I[talienne, par Paul 
Mantz.” fol. Paris, 1870, page 160. The principal group is also given in outline 
in Rosini’s “ Storia della Pittura Italiana,” vol. iv. page 30. The composition 
bears a general resemblance to the famous Sposalizio, now in the Brera Gallery, 


* The erection of the library was begun by Francesco Piccolomini in 1495. Pinturiechio signed a 
contract to paint the walls and ceiling dated June 29th, 1502. The subject of the frescoes was to be ten 
stories illustrative of the memory of Avneas Sylvius (Pius the Second), uncle of Francesco. See Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, New History of Painting in Italy, iii. 280 ; Murray's Handbook to Central Italy, 1843, 184. 

> Vasari, ed. Le Monnier, 1852, viii. 68. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, iii. 287. 

© Passavant, Rafael, 1839, ii. 496; (La Croix’s translation, p. 427) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 289. 

¢ Crowe and Cavalcaselle, p. 290. 
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5 Portrait of the Empress 


which Raphael himself designed and painted in the year 1504. The latter, how- 
ever, is infinitely superior in form, quiet dignity, grace, and feeling. 

‘The Empress Leonora also appears in one of the woodcuts by Hans Burgkmair 
in the series known as Der Weis Kunig, of which a sketch is given in plate IV. 
It represents the marriage; and the Pope Nicholas the Fifth joins their 
hands. The Infanta is made to look thoroughly German, and wears the costume 
of the sixteenth century peculiar to that country. The woodcut is No. 8, and 
faces page 40 of the text printed at Vienna in 1775. The description is very brief, 
and runs thus :— 

8. “Wie unser heiliger Vater der Pabst den alten Weissen Kunig und die Kunigin nach 
ordnung der Christenlich Kirch mit der Ee zusamen gab.” 


The figure of Frederic the Third, seated upon the same throne with the Pope 
Pius the Second, /neas Sylvius, occurs in a large bold woodcut in the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, fol. celxvii. a. 

It may also be interesting to consider the period at which the valuable picture 
now before us was painted, and to conjecture, as far as materials will permit, by 
whom it may have been executed. 

The high rank of the person, and the exquisite care, gilding, and finish of its 
workmanship, would safely guarantee it to be the production of some eminent 
artist who had been considered worthy of the honour thus confided to him. 

Judging from the extreme youth of the countenance, the portrait would appear 
to have been painted very soon after the coronation of the Empress, at Rome in 
1452, when she was only eighteen years of age. 

It may have been executed at Naples, more probably at Venice, but certainly in 
Italy, and under the influence of the school of Van Eyck, whose newly-discovered 
process of painting in oil colour had already taken fast root in that country, 
and more especially at the cities last-named. 

About this very period, the middle of the fifteenth century, three great events 
occurred which exercised a sudden and lasting influence upon civilisation, and 
the development and diffusion of the arts and literature. These were the 
invention of printing, the discovery of oil painting, and the Western adoption of 
classical learning through the expulsion of the Greeks from Constantinople. 

The brothers Van Eyck had already completed their most celebrated works," 
when Antonello da Messina, having by chance seen one of their pictures, pro- 
ceeded at once to Flanders and entered as a pupil into their school.’ The first 


® Crowe and Cavalcaselle, p. 202. > Ibid. p. 205. 
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picture which he is known to have painted in oil was in 1445, soon after his 
arrival in Venice, It was in that capital that he laboured successfully, 
varying his work by the enjoyment of the pleasures of the city.* 

“The nobles (in the words of the authors of the New History of Painting in 
Italy,) came to him to have their portraits painted, and his pictures were noticed 
for the beauty of their finish and their brilliancy of colour. Unlike Lo Zingaro, 
he had the talent of assuming all the qualities of the Flemish school and of 
avoiding many of its faults. He took from the Van Eycks the finish and minute- 
ness of their practice, improved upon them in simplicity of tints, and excelled 
them in beauty of intonation.’’” 

Antonello da Messina resided in Venice until 1465, when he again returned to 
Sicily and had pupils in his native town.‘ 

The school of Venice had even at this early time shown itself a school of colour." 

The family of Vivarini improved the art and became less hard of outline, whilst 
their colour gained in warmth and delicacy, Among the early artists of the family 
we notice a painter called ‘* Johannes Alamanus,” which may possibly imply some 
Rhenish influence in Italy in the fifteenth century. This Johannes worked from 
1445 to 1496. 

Another eminent painter was Roger Van der Weyden, who had been appren- 
ticed to John Van Eyck. In 1449 he went to Italy, and is one of the first 
Flemish painters who is recorded to have done so. He passed through Ferrara 
and painted an “ Expulsion.” He probably stayed some time at Florence.” In 
the year of Jubilee, 1450, Roger went to Rome. He admired the works there 
of Gentile da Fabriano, and is recorded to have said that Gentile was the 
greatest painter of Italy.' He appears not to have visited Naples or Genoa, but 
to have returned directly to Flanders. 

At this time the painter was in his prime and Memling’s talent only 
rising, for he was the pupil of Van der Weyden.* Memling is recorded to have 
painted a portrait of Isabella, daughter of King John of Portugal in 1450," the 
same princess that John Van Eyck had painted in 1428, She was horn 1397, 
and became in the interval the third wife of Philip the Good.’ 


Without going into further details, enough has probably been stated to indicate 


* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, p. 205. » Thid. p. 205. © Ibid. p. 209. 4 Ibid, p. 206. 
* Ibid. pp. 159, 163, Tbid. p. 165. Ibid. pp. 239, 240. 
Ibid. p. 253. Anderson, p. 6014. and p. 
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the general condition of art at this time, and to prove how extensively the in- 
fluence of the new method of painting had spread itself through means of the 
Flemings. 

Antonello da Messina resided at Venice, and the richness of the gilding and 
patterns on the dress on the picture before us, show a strong affinity to Gentile 
da Fabriano, but it is painted upon oak, and the Italians invariably made use of 
poplar and limewood. The Flemings always painted on oak and prepared their 
panels after a peculiar method. The picture may, I think, with great probability, 
he attributed to Justus of Ghent, under the name of “‘ Alamanus.”’ 

In any case Lord Stanhope may be congratulated as the possessor of a fine and 
genuine portrait of a remarkably early period, when portraits of this class are 
becoming extremely rare; and, if the observation be true—as I believe it is—that 
the most celebrated individuals of history have mainly derived their characters 
from the mother rather than from the father, Leonora of Portugal is principally 
to be honoured as the mother of the Emperor Maximilian I. and as the great- 
vrandmother also of the still more universally known Charles V. 


Additional Observations on the Portrait of the Empress Leonora. 
By A. W. Franks, Esq. V.P. in a Letter to George Scharf, Esq. P.S.A. 
My pEAR Sir, 

| have recently, as you are aware, spent a few weeks at Dresden, where 
| saw Mr. Gruner, the accomplished director of the Cabinet of Engravings in 
that city. He had just received the drawing made by Miss Hill from the 
portrait inscribed LEONORA AUGUSTA, belonging to our President, the Earl Stan- 
hope, for the engraving of which he had kindly undertaken to obtain an estimate, 
to illustrate the memoir which you read on the 23rd May, 1867, when the portrait 
was exhibited by the President. 

To my surprise, however, Mr. Gruner pointed out to me a striking resemblance 
in costume and general arrangement between the picture in question and a paint- 
ing in the Dresden Gallery, which is there considered to represent a man. 
Remembering that until Mr. Merritt cleaned Lord Stanhope’s picture, and 
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brought to light the inscription, there had been great doubts as to the sex of the 
person represented, I thought it might be desirable to examine into the question 
more minutely. 

As to the similarity between the two paintings, which extends even to the 
arrangement of the patterns on the dresses, I need hardly say much, as Mr. 
Gruner has been good enough to obtain for the Society water-colour drawings of 
the full size, both of it and a companion picture, which no doubt represents a 
lady. I will only add that they are both painted on panel, and have each a similar 
narrow ornamented frame, evidently original, and of one piece with the panel. 

The following is the description of the two portraits, as given in Professor 
Hiibner’s excellent catalogue of the Dresden Gallery :— 


Solario (Antonio de)? Neapolitanische Schule. Geb. um 1382, zu Civita in den Abruzzen, 
gest. zu Neapel 1455. 

546. Bildniss eines jugendlichen gekrinten Fiirsten. Auf Goldgrund. In Originalrahmen. 

547. Bildniss einer jugendlichen Fiirstin. Auf Goldgrund. Gegenstiick des Vorigen. In 
Originalrahmen. 

Wahrscheinlich die Bildnisse Alfons V. des Grossmiithigen, Konig von Arragonien, Sicilien, und 
Neapel (reg. v. 1416-1458), und Johanna Il. Kénigin von Neapel (gest. 1435). 


The pictures were bought June 1856, from the heirs of Geheim-Rath von 
Ungern-Sternberg, for fifty thalers. 

[ had some communication with Professor Hibner respecting the pictures ; 
he told me that, although the attribution to Solario was doubtful, he thought 
them to be of the Neapolitan school; and that he felt no doubt that No. 546, 
which resembles the Leonora, was the portrait of a man. Professor Hiibner has, 
however, I believe, forwarded some notes on the subject, which will be com- 
municated to the Society. 

On the subject of paintings | have so little experience or knowledge that I 
will not venture to give any opinion. I will leave the matter to be more fully 
treated and examined by yourself, as your long study of ancient portraiture will 
enable you to form an opinion which may be relied upon. 

I will only add one or two items to the subject under discussion, and leave 
you to take them at what they may be worth. 

There is a series of medals representing personages of the fifteenth century, 
which are known among collectors as Jews’ medals, and are attributed to the 
goldsmiths of Prague. There are about nine varieties known, to one of which, 
representing the Empress Leonora, you have referred. It is engraved in Hersus, 
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Bildnisse Der Regierenden Firsten, Pl. 12, Van Mieris, Histori der Nederlandsche 
Vorsten, I, p. 65, and still better in Kéhlers, Miinz-Belustigung, vol. i. p. 89, 
where is a list of the other medals of the same kind, and some account of the 
empress. The medals include Charlemagne and the Emperors Henry VI., and 
Sigismund, as well as Maximilian, and his wife Mary of Burgundy. Most of the 
known specimens are in gold, and cast and chased, but they exhibit such poverty 
of detail that they have been regarded as invented in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, or even later. On a recent visit to Copenhagen I had the 
pleasure of seeing, in the coin cabinet, what appears to be an original medal of 
this series ; it is struck, not cast, and the details and letters are correctly executed, 
as we should expect to find them in productions of the time of Maximilian. This 
medal had been but recently obtained, and you will be interested to learn that 
itis the one of Leonora which you have described, with the empress seated on a 
throne and a rose, in allusion, perhaps, to the roses that were offered to the 
empress at her betrothal in a pageant at Lisbon. 

It will be observed that in this medal the empress is represented with long 
hair and an arched crown, which, moreover, is not the imperial crown. The 
person in Lord Stanhope’s picture, and in the Dresden portrait also, has long 
flowing hair and an arched crown. The details of the crown in Lord Stanhope’s 
picture are much the most elaborate, but this may be owing to the larger size of 
the picture. Two features, however, are specially observable in both crowns, 
viz. a large red stone in the finial at the top, and a large jewel fastened in the 
centre of the circlet or band. 

The empress being a princess of Portugal, it occurred to me that possibly some 
representation of her might be found in the magnificent genealogy of the house 
of Portugal, of which thirteen portions are preserved in the British Museum. 
This splendid work of illumination was executed for an Infanta of Portugal, 
owing to whose death, in 1534, it remained unfinished. The designs were made 
by Anthony D’Olander, and it was painted by Simon Bening, of Bruges. It 
is in the form of a tree with figures, some at full length, others half length, 
growing out of the branches. Two of the figures and three half-lengths have 
been published by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., in his beautiful work, ‘ Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages.” 

On examining sheet 10 of the genealogy, I found a bust of the empress with the 
legend | LJ]A EMPERATRIZ DONA LIANOR| A}, and by the kindness of R. R. Holmes, 
Esq., F.S.A., I am enabled to submit to you a correct sketch of the figure. 
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The empress has marked and well-formed features; her eyes are brown, her hair 
light-brown or auburn. She wears an inner dress of some thin white material, 
embroidered with gold, and gathered into a small frill round her neck; over this 
may be an under-dress of blue, embroidered with gold, of which a portion only is 
seen at the bosom; this has a band with meaningless letters, here reading 
NIERDHVNAB. Over this is a gown of cloth of gold without pattern, with full 
sleeves, and over all a deep pink mantle lined with ermine and with an ermine 
tippet; this is fastened by a golden band and two handsome brooches, each of 
which is formed of a sapphire set round with eight pearls and inclosed in Gothic 
leaves. The empress has on her head a rich head-dress or crespine of gold work 
and edged with pearls, from which falls a lappet. Above this is an elaborate 
Gothic-arched crown with a crimson-velvet lining. In the finial may be dis- 
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tinguished a large red stone; the circlet is edged with pearls, but right over the 
forehead is ornamented with a large single stone, a very prominent diamond. 

This portrait was, of course, painted long after the death of the empress, which 
took place in 1465, but from the care bestowed on the pedigree we may fairly 
assume that the best authorities then available were consulted on the subject. 

It will be seen that in the close crown and long hair the illumination agrees with 
the two portraits; the crown is different in its details, but of the same general 
form, and exhibits the two peculiarities already noticed, of a red stone at the top 
and a central stone in the band, As you are aware, arched crowns are of con- 
siderable rarity in the fifteenth century, and even when the sovereign had 
adopted such a crown for his seals or coins it is rarely introduced into his portrait. 

Sut in the case of Leonora her coronation was no ordinary event; she was one of 

the few empresses crowned by the Pope, and we have the relations of several eye 
witnesses, including .Eneas Sylvius and Nicolas Lankmann von Valckenstein. 
The betrothal of Frederic [[1. and Leonora took place at Lisbon, 2nd August, 
1451; she prepared to start for Italy in the same year, and reached Siena, where 
she found the Emperor, 19th February, 1452. They reached Rome on the 8th 
March, and after the Emperor’s coronation she was herself crowned by the Pope 
on the 19th March. The long hair is generally looked upon as the mark of a 
virgin bride, and it is explained by her coronation having taken place before the 
consummation of the marriage. As Nicolas Lankmann says :—“ Quis unquam 
audivit aut legit simile ? quod virgo ante carnalem copulam terrena et imperiali 
infula ita deificee dignze et magnificee Rome sit coronata uncta et consecrata nisi 
praesens regia domina Leonora.” As to the form of the crown, all we know is 
that it is said by .Eneas Sylvius to have been the same as that used at the coro- 
nation of the wife of the Emperor Sigismund. 

I may add that on the 25th of March the imperial pair left Rome for Naples to 
visit the maternal uncle of Leonora, Alfonso the Wise, King of Naples. He 
advised the emperor that the marriage should be consummated, which it was 
at length about the 16th April. 

[f you should consider that the Dresden painting represents the empress, the 
visit to Naples would account for its being by a Neapolitan artist, and as far as 
dates go it might even be by Solario, who died in 1455, four years after the visit 
of the empress. 

[ cannot, however, refrain from expressing my doubt of the great antiquity of 
many of the portraits of personages of the fifteenth century which have come 


down to us. There seems to have been a habit in the early part of the sixteenth 
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century to form small galleries of portraits of royal and distinguished people, such, 
for instance, as the collection formed by Margaret of Austria, aunt. to Charles V., 
and portraits would be copied or painted expressly for them. 

The inventory of pictures and other works of art in the possession of Margaret 
of Austria has been published by the Marquis de Laborde, Hon, F.S.A., in the 
** Revue Archéologique” for 1850; in it we find mentioned a portrait of the first 
Duke of Brabant, which could scarcely have been a contemporary picture. 

Margaret does not appear to have possessed a portrait of her grandmother, 
the Empress Leonora, though she had two of her grandfather, Frederic III. 

I regret to be unable to offer you any further materials for the subject under 
discussion, and beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Avevustus W. Franks. 

London, March 3rd, 1869. 


Translation of Notes by Professor Hiibner on two Pictures in the Dresden 
Gallery, 546, 547. 


Both the portraits, Nos. 546 and 547, in the catalogue of the Dresden Picture 
Gallery, were bought in the year 1856 from the heirs of Geheimrath von Ungern- 
Sternberg, for the low price of fifty thalers. The circumstance that these pictures 
were attributed by their former possessor, perhaps in consequence of some tra- 
dition, to Andrea Solario, may have been the only reason for naming the two 
personages there represented Alfonso V. King of Aragon, Sicily, and Naples 
(regn. 1416—1458), and his wife Johanna [I. Queen of Naples (ob. 1435), which 
about tallies with the date of that artist (1382—1455). 

There is, however, no way of proving that these works really are Andrea 
Solario’s, and I have myself marked the name of this artist with a note of inter- 
rogation, so as to indicate that it was nothing more than a conjecture, which 
might stand good until some better and admitted designation was arrived at. 

It was therefore very interesting to me to learn from Mr. Franks last year 
that of one of these pictures there existed another copy, which is unquestionably 
like our No. 546, though it is of larger dimensions, and also very curiously bears, 
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in what, as contended, is an old inscription, the name LEONORA AUGUSTA, 
whereas it clearly represents the same face and the same personage which in our 
pictures indisputably represent the man. ' 

It might possibly be taken as an explanation of the circumstance, if we suppose 
that this inscription referred to the last pendant, the female portrait, and then 
this name would be of great importance as a clue to both pictures. 

On this hypothesis the designation Leonora Augusta would perhaps best fit 
Eleonora of Portugal, the wife of Frederic III., the Emperor of Germany, who as 
such would bear the title of Augusta. This supposition is corroborated by the 
circumstance that our female portrait has no small resemblance to the portrait of 
this princess in Pinturicchio’s fresco at Siena. The costume too answers to the 
nationality. On the other hand the male portrait, if it be that of Frederic III., 
though not quite unlike in face to Pinturicchio’s picture, ought to be older, as the 
Emperor in the year 1452, when he married, was already 37 years old. So that 
both the name of the painter and the names of the portraits remain a question 
which still awaits a solution. 


Husner, Dr. 
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IIl.—The true date of the English Discovery of the American Continent under 
John and Sebastian Cabot: a Letter addressed by Ricuarp Henry Masor, 
Esq., F.S.A., to C. 8. Percevat, Esq., LL.D., Director. 


Read May 5th, 1870. 


My DEAR PERCEVAL, 

While there remain any in this utilitarian age who value accuracy in 
history, the date of the discovery of the continent of America by English vessels 
will not be regarded as unimportant. It is well known that Columbus, whose 
great achievement of 1492 has placed him on a pinnacle of renown which neither 
rivalry nor detraction can ever eclipse or undermine, was himself preceded in the 
actual discovery of terra firma by John and Sebastian Cabot. It was not till 
1498 that that prince of navigators lighted on the north coast of South America, 
whereas it is a fact beyond all question that in 1497 John Cabot, accompanied 
by his son Sebastian, was on the east coast of North America. The question is, 
whether in that year they discovered that coast for the first time, or whether in 
1494 it had been already seen by them, though possibly not explored. Both 
these suppositions have had their advocates at different periods, but in later years 
the materials for forming a sound judgment on the question have much increased 
under our hands, and I should not be occupying your time now if I were not of 
opinion that the entire collection of documents in our possession is sufficient to 
enable us to come to a decided conclusion. 

The belief that the first discovery was made in 1494 is no novelty. _As far 
back as the year 1594 a German named Nathaniel Kochhaf, but better known 
by the name of Chytreeus, published at Herborn, in Nassau, a little work entitled 
Variorum in Europd Itinerum Deliciea, in which he prints a large variety of 
legends which he met with in his travels. In the year 1556 he saw at Oxford a 
map professing to be by Sebastian Cabot, containing nineteen inscriptions, which 
he transcribed and printed. Of these the two numbered respectively 8 and 17 
VOL. XLIII. D 
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have been the principal foundation for the belief that 1494 was the date of the 
important discovery in question. The inscription numbered 8 is as follows :— 


** De Terra Nova qvam vculgus Baccalios appellat. 

“Terram hanc olim nobis clausam aperuit Johannes Cabotus Venetus, nec non Sebastianus 
Cabotus eius filius, anno ab orbe redemto 1594, die vero 24 Tunii, hora 5, sub diluculo, quam 
terram primiim visam, & insulam quandam magnam ei appositam insulam D. Johannis nominarunt, 
quippe que solemni die festo Diui Johannis aperta fuit. Huius terre incole pellibus animalium 
induuntur. Arcu in bello, sagittis, spiculis, clauis ligneis & fundis vtuntur, sterilis incultagq, tellus 
est, leonibus, ursis albis, procerisq, ceruis, piscibus innumeris, lupis & salmonibus, & ingentibus 
soleis vnius vine longitudine, aliisque piscium diuersis abundat generibus. Horum autem maxima 
copia est, quos vulgus Bacallios appellat, adhawc insunt accipitres nigri coruorum similes, aquila, 


perdicesque fusco colore, alisque diuerse volucres.” 


Which I translate thus :— 

* John Cabot, a Venetian, with his son Sebastian Cabot, discovered this land, 
which was formerly hidden from us, on the 24th June 1494 [1594 is an evident 
printer’s error], at 5 o’clock in the morning; to which land they gave the 
name of “ Prima Vista,” and to a certain large island near to it the name of 
St. John’s Island, because it was discovered on the festival of St. John. The 
inhabitants of this land are clad in skins of animals. In battle they use a bow 
and arrows, darts, wooden clubs, and slings. The country is barren and 
uncultivated. It abounds with lions, white bears, tall stags, fish in countless 
numbers, wolves, salmon, huge soles an ell long, and various other kinds of fish. 
But those are in the greatest abundance which the common people call Bacallios. 
To these are to be added hawks of a black colour like crows, eagles, partridges of 
a dark colour, and a variety of other birds. 


That portion of the inscription numbered 17, which affects our question, is as 
follows :— 

** Inscriptio sev Titulus auctoris. 

‘* Sebastianus Cabotus Dux & Archigubernius sacre Casaree Catholice maiestatis, diui Caroli 
Imperatoris, huius nominis quinti, & regis Hispanie, summam mihi manum imposuit, & ad formam 
hane protrahens, plana figura me delineauit, anno ab orbe redempto, natiuitate Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi 1549, qui me iuxta graduum latitudinem ac longitudinem, ventorum situm, tam docté, 
tam fideliter, navigatorie charte instar, descripsit, Geographi Ptolomzi authoritatem, peritiorumg, 
Lusitanorum fidem secutus, nec non ex vsu atque industrii longe nauigationis, integerrimi viri 
Joannis Caboti, natione Veneti, atque Sebastiani astrorum peritii, nauigandig, arte omnium 
doctissimi eius filii, auctorisq, mei, qui aliquotam orbis partem diu nostratibus clausam aperuerunt. 
. . At hwe Sebastianus Cabotus, meus autor, occidentalem Oceanum adnauigans, ad equor 
quoddam deuenit, & plagam vbi quarta parte Septentrionum iuxta ceciam ventum acus nauigatoriz 
lilium illi rectissimé Arctum ostenderet. Quibus de causis & rationibus & tutissima nauigandi 
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experientid apertissimé constat, defectus & variationes acis nautice crebro fieri cum Arcti 
obseruatione.” 

Which I translate thus, without holding myself responsible for the bad construc- 
tion of the language :— 

“ Sebastian Cabot, Captain and Pilot of his Sacred Imperial Catholic Majesty 
the Emperor Charles, fifth of that name and King of Spain, put upon me 
the finishing hand, and, projecting me after this form, delineated me in a 
plane figure in the year of Redemption and of the Nativity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 1549; who has described me according to the latitude and longi- 
tude of degrees, the position of the winds, so learnedly and so faithfully in 
the fashion of a sailing chart, following the authority of the geographer Ptolemy 
and the belief of the more skilled Portuguese, and also from the experience and 
practice of long sea service of the most excellent John Cabot, a Venetian by 
nation, and of my author, Sebastian his son, the most learned of all men in 
knowledge of the stars and the art of navigation, who have discovered a certain 
part of the globe for a long time hidden from our people. . . . Sebastian 
Cabot, sailing into the Western Ocean, reached a certain sea and region where the 
lily of the compass needle pointed due north at one quarter north-north-east. 
For which reasons, and by the safest nautical experience, it is most clearly 
evident that defects and variations of the compass frequently occur with observa- 
tion of the North.” 

Since the time of Chytrzus this theory of the date of 1494 has been pro- 
pounded at intervals by Harris, Pinkerton, Sir John Barrow, and others, while 
there have not been wanting those who believed that the rightful date was 1497. 
Now it so happens that opposite opinions on this subject have been put forth so 
recently as 1869 by two friends of mine of high distinction in the world of 
letters, and as it happens in the self-same book, a book of which there are pro- 
bably not half a dozen copies in England, but with one of which I have had 
the honour to be presented. It is entitled, 4 History of the Discovery of the East 
Coast of North America, particularly the Coast of Maine, from the Northmen in 
990 to the Charter of Gilbert in 1578. By J. G. Kohl, of Bremen. Portland, 
1869, 8vo. published by the Maine Historical Society. It is a most admirable 
work, and I am proud to think that it was at my suggestion that the proposal 
wus made to my learned friend to undertake so responsible and difficult a task. 
In the chain of Kohl’s labours the discoveries of the Cabots, of course, formed an 
important link, and his critical acumen has struck out some very valuable ideas 
in furtherance of the argument that the first discovery of terra firma was in 
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1497, and not in 1494, which I shall presently lay before you. Nevertheless, he 
concludes his comments with the following sentence : “‘ From these considerations 
I repeat that the voyage of 1494, and the locality of the ‘ prima vista’ in Cape 
Breton, appear to me to be doubtful, though J will not pretend to speak deci- 
sively on the subject.” 

At the close of the volume is inserted as an appendix, 4 Letter on the Voyages 
of John and Sebastian Cabot, by M. d@Avezac, of Paris, in which, after the 
statement of his reasons, that eminent savan¢ thus enunciates his conclusions : 
“I assume it then as a fact to be hereafter uncontested, as I have aiways 
regarded it as incontestable, that the first discovery of Cabot was made the 24th 
of June, 1494.” Now when so distinct a declaration is put forth by one who 
has gained for himself a world-wide reputation for learning, industry, and critical 
sagacity, I fear that I risk the charge of great presumption in venturing to 
contest what my honoured friend has pronounced to be incontestable; on the 
other hand, I run a similar risk of being thought wanting in that modesty which 
distinguishes my friend Mr. Kohl when he hesitates to reject the prima vista 
of 1494 altogether, but simply regards it as doubtful. Meanwhile truth is of 
more importance than even these considerations, and, if I can only succeed in 
establishing my point, Mr. Kohl will not object to see the evidence with which 
he is so well acquainted placed in a new light; nor shall I find any where, as I 
well know from experience, a more large-minded and generous appreciator of 
the truth than my honoured friend M. d’Avezac, who, in his long and distin- 
guished life has himself served the cause of truth too often to object to its 
development, be it by whom it may. 

Now, since in this discussion the piéce de résistance is the argument on which 
M. d’Avezac bases his firm conviction that the date of the first sight of the 
East Coast of America by the Cabots was on St. John’s Day, the 24th June, 
14914, I think it right to lay before you his own statement in his own words, as 
rendered into English by the editor of the work I have mentioned. For brevity’s 
sake, I of course quote only those portions of M. d’Avezac’s letter which bear 
directly upon the point with which I am dealing. He says :— 

** T come now to the matter in hand. In some place, more or less obscure, in 
the region of Genoa, if not in the City of Palaces itself (perhaps precisely in 
Castiglione), toward the middle of the fifteenth century, as I suppose, John 
Cabota, Caboto, or Cabot was born, who, early in 1460 at the latest, went to 
live at Venice; married there a daughter of the country, by whom he had 
three sons; and there, after fifteen years of residence, and by the unanimous 
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consent of the senate, expressed by one hundred and forty-nine votes, obtained 
from the doge (André Vandramino), on the 28th March, 1476, his naturalization 
as a citizen of Venice (privilegium civitatis de intus et extra). He had addicted 
: himself, it appears, with great success, to the study of cosmography and the 
q practice of navigation—perhaps he had sought the teaching of the celebrated 
3 Florentine cosmographer, Paul Toscanelli; and at all events he had doubtless 
adopted, with the avidity of a studious adept, the theories professed by that aged 
sage respecting the disposition of land and water on the surface of the globe— 
theories, the fame of which had reached even to the Court of Portugal, and had 
excited there a curiosity, which he satisfied in a well-known letter written from 
Florence, under date of June 25, 1474, to Canon Fernam Martins, an intimate 
of Alphonso V., to which there was annexed a nautical explanatory chart repre- 
senting the Atlantic Ocean, bounded on the east by the shores of Europe and 
Africa, and on the west by those of oriental Asia, with a total interval of 130° of 
longitude between Lisbon and Quinsay, the magnificent capital of the mighty 
empire of Cathay. At 50° this side of Cathay lay the great island of Zipangu or 
Japan. At 30° distance from Lisbon, the great island Antilla, or the island of 
the ‘Seven Cities,’ was thrust forward, which the maps of the time placed 
beyond the Azores ; with some other islands in a location less fixed, among which 
the island of Brésil occurred in different places. A direct way was thus boldly 
traced by the learned Florentine across the Western Ocean, even to that opulent 


4 country of the Grand Khan, whose incomparable riches had been seen and 
4 related, two centuries before, by the Venetian Marco Polo. The attention of 
4 Alonzo V. was diverted by cares nearer home, by a war with strange reverses, 
q from these meditations about a maritime route to the Indies by the west. 
: But Cabot, who in his travels in the East (Ei dice che altre volte esso é stato 
q a la Mecha) had learned from the caravans of Arabia that the spices came from 
7 / hand to hand from the remotest countries of the East, could not fail to revolve 
q in his brain adventurous thoughts regarding the distant horizon, where that 
q extreme Orient was distinctly indicated, toward which he saw ranged at due 
q intervals, like successive station-houses, the islands of Brésil, of Antilia, and then 
4 Zipangu. 

q “The new citizen of Venice, taking his wife and sons with him, to go into 
4 foreign parts to found an establishment of maritime commerce, in accordance 


4 with the cosmopolitan habits of the Venetians, selected for this purpose the 
English port of Bristol, the channel of which opens exactly toward those western 
regions, where Toscanelli had pointed out, in the distance, the fortunate shores 
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of Cathay. It may be conjectured that it was not far from the year 1477 that 
the family of Cabot transferred its penates to this port in the extreme west of 
Europe ; for the second son, Sebastian, whom I suppose to have been born in 
1472 or 1473, was then only a child. 

“But in 1480, the 15th July, we see a ship and its consort, of eighty tons 
burden, belonging to the merchant Jay the younger, and conducted by the most 
skilful mariner in all England, setting forth from Bristol to go west from Ireland 
to seek the island of Brésil; and, on the 18th of the September following, the 
news reaches Bristol, that, after a cruise of two months, the expedition had 
returned to a port of Ireland without having found the island sought. This 
magister navis scientificus marinarius totius Anglia, I persuade myself, is no other 
than John Cabot himself. 

“But from a doubt let us pass to a certainty. We have arrived now at the 
year 1491; and we know this time, appositely, that there then commenced a 
series of consecutive explorations, which employed, each year, two, three, four 
carayels, proceeding from the port of Bristol to sail under the direction of John 
Cabot, the Genoese, for the discovery of the isle of Brésil and of the Seven 
Cities: this is what the Spanish ambassador Pedro d’Ayala sends officially to 
his government in a despatch of the 25th of July, 1498, on occasion of the 
departure of a great expedition confided to this Genoese. ‘ Losde Bristol ha siete 
annos que cada anno han armado dos, tres, cuatro caravelas para ir & buscar la 
isla del Brasil, y las Siete Ciudades, con la fantasia deste Genovés.” 

* At last, on the fourth voyage of this septennial series, in the month of June, 
1494, the search is no longer in vain: in one of the legends accompanying the 
great elliptical Mappe-Monde, published in 1544 by Sebastian Cabot, then grand 
pilot of Spain, the following indisputable declaration is inscribed, both in Spanish 
and Latin, and is pointed out by an express reference [in the body of the map], 
for what relates to Tierra de los Bacallaos: ‘This land was discovered by John 
Cabot a Venetian and Sebastian Cabot his son, in the year of the birth of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, mccccxcri (1494), the twenty-fourth day of June 
(at 5 o’clock) in the morning; to which land has been given the name of 
‘ The land first seen’: and to a great island, which is very near the said land, the 
name of ‘St. John’ has been given, on account of its having been discovered the 
same day.’ 


* His words are :—“ The men of Bristol have for the last seven years sent out every year two, 
three, or four caravels in search of the Island of Brazil and the seven cities, according to the fancy of this 


Genoese.” 
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“This same date, 1494, such as we ascertain it on the very map of Sebastian 
Cabot, preserved at Paris in the Geographical Department of the Bibliotheque 
Impériale, was extracted in a similar manner in 1556, at Oxford, in a transcript 
by Nathan Kochhaf (Chytrzeus), and copied by Hakluyt in 1589, at the Palace 
of Westminster, from another edition engraved by Clement Adams. A typo- 
graphical error, rather than an ill-advised arbitrary correction, changed that date, 
in this same citation, in a later edition of Hakluyt’s collection. This would not 
be worth mentioning if I were not obliged to give notice here, that more than 
one careless reader has inconsiderately, and without being sufficiently informed, 
taken the date thus corrupted for that which Hakluyt had actually copied from 
the original, engraved by Adams. Nor can this date of 1494, which was really 
written, be invalidated, on the other hand, on the pretext that the legend did not 
emanate from Sebastian Cabot himself. From whom then did it come? Its 
origin may, in my judgment, assuredly be traced to John Cabot, who must be 
supposed to have inscribed it in Italian, and this explains how the different 
versions which have been made of it into Latin, while they are identical in 
substance, are not precisely the same in form. As for the Spanish rendering, it 
is evidently posterior to the establishment of Sebastian Cabot in Spain. But of 
what avail is all this? The legends belong incontestably to the chart; for those 
which, on account of their length, are not included within the interior of the 
design, are plainly attached to it by references. And, if any one could doubt for 
a moment that the whole was the proper work of Sebastian Cabot, it would only 
be necessary, in order to remove immediately all hesitation in this regard, that he 
should read the first lines of the “ Retulo del Auctor’’, beginning thus: ‘ Sebastian 
Caboto capitan y piloto mayor de la Sacra Cesarea Catolica Majestad del 
Imperador don Carlos quinto deste nombre y Rey nuestro sennor, hizo esta figura 
extensa en plano, anno del nascimiento de nuestro Salvador Jesu Christo de 
M.D.XLIIII. annos,’* &e. 

“ T assume it, then, as a fact to be hereafter uncontested, as I have always 
regarded it as incontestable, that the first discovery of Cabot was made the 2Ath 
of June, 1494. 

** But, during the period of the successive attempts of this intrepid navigator to 
find a passage to the Indies by the west, the great fact of the Columbian discovery 
had been accomplished ; and in its train had followed the promulgation of the 


* Sebastian Cabot, Captain and Pilot-Major of his Sacred Imperial Majesty the Emperor Don Carlos, 
fifth of this name, and King, our Lord, made this figure, extended in plane, in the year of the birth of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ 1544. 
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Papal bull, adjudging the New World to Spain; and, immediately after, the 
protestation of Portugal, and the establishment of a line of demarcation, and 
finally the Treaty of Tordesillas of 7th June, 1494, Accordingly, when John 
Cabot had, in his turn, discovered new countries, he was obliged to acknowledge 
that it could appertain only to a sovereign to declare them his own, and to confer 
the dominium utile over them on the discoverer; and he had recourse to Henry 
VII., king of England, to escape from the exclusive pretensions of Spain and 
Portugal. Perhaps after this appeal to the royal intervention he had to contend 
against jealous influences from abroad; at least it is certain that the Castilian 
ambassador, Ruy Gonzales de Puebla, received an order from his Court to make 
representations against every enterprise of this kind. ‘ Estas cosas semejantes son 
cosas muy ynciertas y tales que para agora no conviene entender en ellas, y 
tambien mirad que ’ aquellas partes no se puede entender en esto, sin perjuycio 
nuestro o del Rey de Portugal.’* However this may be, the King of England 
signed at last, at Westminster, the 5th of March, 1496, letters patent to 
John Cabot, citizen of Venice, and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and 
Sancius, and their heirs, and others concerned, to go by sea, under the royal 
British standard, for the discovery of unknown lands in the western hemisphere, 
and to take legal possession of them in the name of the Crown of England, to be 
enjoyed by him, and his sons and heirs, for their sole use and inheritance, as 
vassals and officers of the King, reserving one-fifth part of the net profits of all 
the products which should be entered free of customs at the single port of Bristol. 

‘* We must probably ascribe to the secret practices of the Castilian diplomacy 
the delays which attended the departure of the expedition, which did not put to 
sea until the first days in the month of May, 1497, in a small ship manned by a 
crew of eighteen men, of whom one was a Burgundian, and one a Genoese; but 
the greater part were Englishmen from Bristol. It had returned by the 
beginning of August, for on the date of the 10th of this month the King gave 
from his privy purse a gratuity of ten pounds sterling ‘To hym that found the 
New Isle.’ Some days after, on the 23rd of August, the Venetian merchant 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo sent from London to his brothers in Venice what he had 
learned of the results of this voyage. John Cabot had found, at a distance of 
seven hundred leagues in the west, a firm land, along which he had coasted for 
the space of three hundred leagues, not having met a living person at the points 


* M. d’Avezac gives the original Spanish, but the following is Bergenroth’s English version, “ These are 
very uncertain enterprises and must not be gone into at present. Besides they cannot be executed without 
prejudice to us and to the King of Portugal.” 
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where he had landed, but still having observed there some traces of inhabitants, 
trees notched, and nets for catching game. On his return he had seen on his 
right hand two islands, where, however, he had not wished to go on shore on 
account of the failure of his provisions. He had returned to Bristol after a 
voyage of three months, having left in the lands which he had discovered a grand 
cross with the banner of England and that of St. Mark of Venice.” 

M. d’Avezac then proceeds te speak of what those three hundred leagues were. 
He then treats of the subsequent life and voyages of Sebastian Cabot, and finally 
gives the following summary of his conclusions as to what he regards as the four 
voyages of that navigator, made respectively in 1494, 1497, 1498, and 1517, 

“ You perceive, then, that with the exception of some secondary details, with 
regard to which my first decisions have been rectified by a more extended study, 
I have found in the documents which, within the last ten years, have been 
exhumed from the archives of Italy, of Spain, and of England, a precious 
confirmation of what you were pleased to call my plausible theory. Each one of 
the four voyages of discovery, which I had discriminated in my notices of 1857 
and of 1863, is found in fact to present some characteristic trait to distinguish it 
from the three others. And first of all it is necessary to arrange them in two 
classes, the one for those performed by John Cabot, the other for those performed 
by Sebastian ; and then to notice their special distinctions. 

** The voyages performed by John Cabot (who had his son with him) :— 

“ The first voyage, which had been preceded by many similar attempts, the 
knowledge of which is due to the researches of Mr. Bergenroth in the archives of 
Simancas, is directly attested by the unanswerable testimony of Sebastian Cabot, 
who pretends to nothing more, on this voyage, than a first sight of land, and an 
island situated near by, under the date of 24th of June, 1494. 

“‘ The second voyage, which lasted from the beginning of May to the beginning 
of August, 1497, is characterised by a navigation of three hundred leagues along 
the coast, the contemporary delineation of which, reproduced on the monumental 
chart of Juan de la Cosa, shows us the British standard erected on the ‘ Cabo de 
Ynglaterra’ (which must have been reached by the end of May, or at the latest 
on the first days of June, and which is nothing else than the Terra prima vista 
of the preceding voyage), and then on divers successive points even to the Mar 
descubierta por Yngleses, on the shore of which no landing appears at that time 
to have been effected. 

** Voyages performed exclusively by Sebastian Cabot :— 

“The third voyage has for its salient feature the encountering of ice in 56° or 

VOL. XLII. E 
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58° N., inthe month of July, 1498; and then, a falling back to the land of 
Bacallaos. 

“And, finally, the fourth voyage has for its characteristic circumstance 
Cabot’s advancing to the north, even to the latitude of 67° 30’ N., at the 
date of the 11th June, 1517, having then before him the coast running east- 
north-east. 

*‘It is impossible for one who pays any attention whatever to these distinctive 
characters to confound any one of these four voyages with either of the other 
three.” 

Now, in meeting these conclusions of M. d’Avezac’s, I propose to prove :— 

1. That the map on which those conclusions are founded is not by Cabot. 

2. From external evidence, that the first discovery could not have been made 
in 1494. 

3. That the misleading date is an erroneous transcription from a real map of 
Cabot’s. 

M. d’Avezac reasons, and primd facie with great force, that the occurrence 
of 1494, both in the Spanish and Latin legends on the engraved map assumed to 
be Cabot’s, is a double proof of intention in stating that date, and that it was not 
a casual blunder such as it might have been had the date been given only once ; 
but this argument will be annihilated if I show that the engraved map is not 
Cabot’s, but taken from a Spanish map drawn by Cabot, while the Latin inscrip- 
tion, being made by the map compiler and not by Cabot, of course contains the 
compiler’s repetition of the one date which he had extracted, either correctly or 
incorrectly, from the original Spanish. Now, as M d’Avezac has told you, there 
happen to be two engraved maps of the kind, known as Cabot’s maps, bearing 
this date of 1494; one, that now in the Bibliotheque Impériale, of the same edition 
as that from which Chytreus quoted, and on which M. d’Avezac now reasons ; 
the other cut by Clement Adams, now lost, but formerly in the Queen’s Privy 
Gallery at Whitehall, from which Hakluyt has fortunately extracted for us the 
very Latin legend in question. The subject matter of the Latin legends on 
these two maps is the same, showing their derivation from the one common 
Spanish origin, but the language in which they are rendered is entirely different. 
This fact of itself affords strong evidence that the engraved maps are not Cabot’s, 
but derived from a Spanish map by his hand ; because, if Cabot had himself written 
the legend in Latin as well as Spanish, there would have been no reason for 
giving a different Latin version in the one engraved map from that which was in 
the other: Cabot’s original language would have been preferred. This reasoning 
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of mine would of course be futile if the engraved map on which M. d’Avezac 
reasons was published by Cabot himself. To neutralize that conclusion, I lay 
before you the following judicious remarks by Mr. Kohl, which I will supplement 
by some comments of my own. And here I must ask you not to suppose that 
these two distinguished saran/s are disputants, between whom I have the presump- 
tion to interfere. Their respective observations, although brought under one 
cover by the editor of Mr. Kohl’s valuable work, are made entirely without refer- 
ence to each other, and address themselves solely to the theory which each enter- 
tains and advocates. These theories and these comments are public property, 
and therefore I feel at liberty to use them as best I may, and the more fully I do 
so, the better justice I shall render both to the writers themselves and to the 
question at issue. Mr. Kohl, referring to the same Mappemonde, now in the 
Bibliotheque Impériale in Paris, from which M. d’Avezac derives his arguments, 
after quoting the inscription numbered 17, already referred to, says :— 

“In this inscription the assertion is plain enough, that the celebrated Sebastian 
Cabot ‘made’ this map in the year 1544. Who makes this assertion we do not 
know. By some it is supposed that Cabot speaks here himself; others have 
thought that it must be another person, and that neither the above inscription 
nor the other legends of the map were composed by Sebastian Cabot. I agree 
with the latter opinion. These inscriptions all speak of Cabot in the third person, 
and they contain assertions, opinions, and expressions which scarcely could be 
ascribed to him, as I shall endeavour to make clear when I come to speak 
particularly of them, and show that these inscriptions were probably interpolated 
by the editor or publisher of the map, or some person employed by them. 

“‘The inscription No. 17 asserts that Cabot ‘hizo esta figura’ (made this 
figure). What this means, and what kind of agency it ascribes to Cabot in the 
construction of the map, is not clear. Does the inscription pretend that Cabot 
himself engraved the map? We have never heard that Cabot, like the German 
Mercator and the Belgian Ortelius, engraved maps with his own hand. It is 
very probable that the inscription means nothing more than that the map was 
drawn and engraved after some original manuscript map, supposed to have been 
made by Sebastian Cabot. 

“ The year 1544 is given as the date when the map was engraved, and this date 
is confirmed by internal evidence.” 

Mr. Kohl then proceeds to show from the geography of the map itself his 
reason for concluding that the engraving and publication are justly placed in the 
year 1544. He then goes on to say,— 
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“ Neither the publisher of the map nor the place of its publication is 
indicated, which is a singular, perhaps a suspicious, circumstance. Nearly all 
good maps of the sixteenth century contain both the name of the publisher and 
the place of publication. Ortelius, in his great work, ‘Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum,’ gives a catalogue of nearly two hundred maps of the sixteenth 
century, most of them engraved; and they have, almost without exception, the 
name of the publisher, the place of printing, and the year of publication. Why 
have these been omitted on the map? Did not the publisher and printer like 
to be known ? 

“From the fact that the inscriptions and names of the map are written in 
Spanish, and also because Charles V. in one of the inscriptions is called ‘ nuestro 
sefior” (our lord), we might be induced to think that the map was engraved and 
published in Spain. But other considerations render this supposition improbable. 

* Long before the date of this map there were in Spain very able mathe- 
maticians and map-makers; but they made their charts for the King of Spain, 
or for his hydrographical bureau, and for the use of the Spanish navy. Such 
charts were kept in manuscript, because the Spanish officials were desirous of 
preventing their discoveries from being known. In the year 1527, only seventeen 
years before the date of this map, the English merchant Robert Thorne, in his 
well-known letter to Doctor Ley, ambassador of Henry VIII. to the Emperor 
Charles, says that ‘in Spain none may make cardes but certain appointed and 
allowed masters, as for that peradventure it would not sounde well to them that 
a stranger should know or discover their secretes.’ And, in sending to his 
countryman a very rough and small chart of the world, Thorne entreats him not 
to show or communicate this chart to the other Courts of Europe, ‘ because it 
might bee a cause of paine to the maker.’ Is it probable that seventeen years 
after this the policy of the Spanish Government would have been so changed as 
to allow a complete and detailed chart of the world to be engraved, printed, and 
published in Spain in the name of the royal chief pilot ? 

* All the first engraved maps of the world, particularly of the new world, were 
published elsewhere than in Spain, and principally in Italy and Germany. Not 
one of the editions of Ptolemy, to which the first maps of the modern discoveries 
were attached, was published in Spain. Ortelius, in his catalogue above quoted 
of two hundred maps and charts of the sixteenth century, has not mentioned a 
single map representing America, or any parts of it, as having been engraved 
and published in Spain. The two maps of America which were first printed in 
Spain, so far as I know, are those added, first, to the Spanish work of Pedro de 
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Medina, ‘ Libro de grandezas y cosas memorables de Spaiia,’ published in 1549; 
and secondly, to Gomara’s History of the Indies, published in 1554. These, 
however, are not sea-charts, but only general outlines of the new world in 
a very small compass, gathered from well-known foreign publications. The 
publishing of such small charts might have been easily allowed by the Spanish 
Government in the middle of the sixteenth century, without incurring any danger 
of betraying its secrets. 

“Oviedo, in the second part of his great work on the History of America, 
which he wrote several years after 1544, mentions the map of Ribero made in 
1529, and of Chaves made in 1536; but does not allude to a map of Sebastian 
Cabot as having been published in Spain. 

“The copy of the map of 1544, which I am examining, was found in Germany ; 
but several copies of maps ascribed to Sebastian Cabot formerly existed in 
England, and one is mentioned by Ortelius as having been seen by him in 
Belgium. These may have been copies, or perhaps different editions, of the map 
engraved in 1544, as they all have a general resemblance. But, though seen in 
other countries, not a single copy is known to have existed in Spain, or to have 
come from there. 

“We therefore come to the conclusion that the Cabot map was neither engraved 
nor published in Spain, but perhaps in Germany or Belgium. In Belgium, 
particularly in Antwerp, many Spanish books were early printed, and there, as 
well as in Spain, they might call the Emperor Charles “ nuestro seiior.’’ There, 
too, they could take more liberty with Spanish secrets; though even there the 
publisher may have had his reasons for not mentioning his name, or the place of 
publication. 

‘If it should appear probable, for the reasons adduced, that this map was not 
published in Spain but in some cther country, as Belgium for instance, it is 
rendered extremely doubtful whether Cabot, who was then residing in Spain, had 
any agency init. Is it to be supposed that he would direct the work from so 
distant a country as Spain, examine proof-sheets, correct errors, and do other 
necessary acts in the publication? This doubt is confirmed by the contents of 
the map, such as the configuration of the countries, the orthography of the names 
attached to them, and other circumstances, which go to show that Cabot could 
not have prepared or inspected the work. 

“In the inscription No. 17 the map is called a marine chart (carta de 
marear); but it is not strictly this, but something between a chart and a map, 
for in regions where the interior was known, as in Europe or Asia, the map gives 
the rivers, mountains, and cities belonging thereto. 
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“But the shape and outlines of those portions of the old world, although 
covered by a series of names, are not accurately given. They were much better 
represented on several maps of the middle of the sixteenth century, particularly 
on some French and Italian maps. Even the coasts of the best and earliest 
known of all the seas, the Mediterranean, are here much misshapen and mis- 
placed. Even Spain itself, and also Great Britain, the countries in which 
Sebastian Cabot passed the greater part of his life, are very carelessly repre- 
sented: as, for instance, Ireland is made as large as England and Scotland 
together. In Spain we find places like “‘ Guadelupe” mentioned, but not the 
important harbour of Corunna. In Great Britain several small places are indi- 
cated, but not Bristol—that commercial centre in which the Cabots lived, and 
from which their exploring expeditions proceeded. 

* In connection with Bristol I may also observe, that this map gives to Iceland 
the longitude of the Shetland Islands, and places it directly north instead of 
north-west of Scotland. The route from Great Britain to Iceland had been, from 
time immemorial, familiar to British ships in their yearly traffic. That Iceland 
was situated north-west and not north of Great Britain must have been known 
in Cabot’s time to every sailor in Bristol. How then can we account for it that 
Cabot, on a maritime chart, should have made so great a mistake with respect to 
an island so well known ? 

* The ill success of the author in delineating the oldest countries does not lead 
us to anticipate any better results in his attempts in the new world. I may, 
however, add that his latitudes and drawings of the new world are, in some 
instances, better than those of the old world, as in those of Mexico, Yucatan, 
Florida, and some others. 

“The language of the map is partly Latin and partly Spanish. The Latin is 
not always correct orelegant. But it is more surprising that the Spanish terms 
and names are corrupted and disfigured in such an extraordinary way that 
sometimes it is nearly impossible to make out what the author means. I will 
give some instances: ‘ Espaiia’ is called ‘ Hispaia’; the island ‘8S. Miguel,’ 
‘S. Migel’; the island ‘S. Juan Estevanez,’ ‘de Juaninos’(?) ‘ Bimini’ is 
written ‘binimi’; the Laguna of Nicaragua ‘Laguna de Nicaxagoe.’ The 
Spanish phrase, which occurs on the map, ‘por aqui no puede passar’ (here 
one cannot pass), is written ‘ pora quinopede pasar.’ Another Spanish phrase, 
‘aqui se desembarco Pamfilo de Narvaez’ (here landed Pamphilo de Narvaez), is 
written thus, ‘aqui de san barco panflo de narnaez,’ &c. 

* Such errors furnish strong proof that Cabot had no agency either in writing the 
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map or correcting it, or in any way superintending its publication, but, on the 
contrary, that some ignorant compiler had copied an original manuscript in a 
very careless manner, and had written, in bad Spanish, his construction of the 
language. Still, in the inscription No. 17, the map is styled ‘a faithful and 
most learned guide’ ( fida doctissimaque magistra). 

“The old maps, it is true, often have a quaint style of their own—a mixture of 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, &c.; but such barbarous language and such false 
orthography as are seen on this map of 1544 are never found on the maps of 
Ribero prior to this date, nor on the French charts some years later, where every- 
thing is comparatively correct. 

“On this map, in the region of Carolina, a tiger-like animal is drawn, which, 
with a sweep of his tail, completely covers up, or brushes out, a large section of 
an important coast. It would appear to be incredible that a distinguished 
mariner and a mathematician like Cabot should not have been shocked by such 
a rough and stupid proceeding, and that he should not have corrected the 
draftsman, who could prefer an elaborate picture of the tuft of a tail to a correct 
drawing of the coast-line. , 

**This may suffice for the present in considering the question how far Sebastian 
Cabot may be regarded as having made this map; or, rather, it may serve to 
show how utterly improbable it is that it was either originally drawn by him 
or executed under his direction or superintendence.” 

As the inscriptions have never been published I have not myself had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them, but I am under a strong impression that the Latin 
inscriptions must much exceed in matter those in Spanish, and treat of subjects 
untouched on by Cabot in the original. I derive this thought from Mr. Kohl’s 
description of them. He says :— 

“They are of the most meagre character; they convey no historical or geo- 
graphical information such as we should expect from the hand of a master, and 
especially from the great cosmographer of his age, which Sebastian Cabot is 
admitted to have been. There is only one subject in all the nineteen inscriptions 
of the map which appears worthy of Cabot, that is the variation of the magnetic 
needle, that great discovery of Cabot, which is treated of and explained in the 
inscription No. 17. 

“Sebastian Cabot is described by Peter Martyr, and others who conversed with 
him, as an agreeable and modest man. But wherever he is mentioned in these 
inscriptions, it is with some pompous description like this: ‘ Navigandi arte 
astronomidque peritissimus’ (in the art of navigation and in astronomy the most 
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experienced man). Also, in the inscription No. 17, where it is stated that 
the map was made by Sebastian Cabot, he is called ‘ Astrorum peritia navi- 
gandique arte omnium doctissimus’ (of all men the most learned in astronomy 
and in the art of navigation). These expressions would appear to go beyond his 
customary modesty, if we are to believe that it is Cabot himself who here speaks. 
It looks rather like the recommendation of a map-seller, who wishes to procure 
a large sale under colour of a great name; like the speculator complained of by 
Humboldt, who had published, against his will, some maps under his name, to 
which he had contributed nothing else. 

“Such also is the following complimentary expression connected with the 
above, which runs thus: ‘ Therefore you may use this hydrographical chart 
as the most faithful and the most learned mistress (fida doctissimaque magistra) 
in sailing to any part of the ocean wherever you should have the mind to 
sail.” I cannot, therefore, but concur in the opinion both of Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Charles Deane, ‘that Cabot himself evidently did not write these 
inscriptions.’ ”’ 

Now, it will be seen from the foregoing statements, that M. d’Avezac speaks of 
this map as being published by Cabot. Mr. Kohl, on the other hand, in en- 
deavouring to prove that Cabot was not the publisher, arrives at the idea that 
“Cabot had no agency either in writing the map or correcting it, or in any way 
superintending its publication.” I propose to show that both these inferences 
are incorrect. Mr. Kohl has here very clearly demonstrated that “ Cabot had no 
agency in correcting the map, or in any way superintending its publication.” 
But when he says that “he had no agency in writing it,” I think, if he were 
really engaged in discussion with M. d’Avezac, he would lay himself open to a 
very damaging reply; for it would involve him in the dilemma of either arbi- 
trarily and unreasonably rejecting the distinct claim of the map itself to some 
sort of authorship by Cabot, or else of avowing that Cabot’s information was 
really made use of, but only at second hand. In the latter event, it would be 
quite competent to M. d’Avezac to say, “ Well, let it be conceded that the 
map is a compilation, but if only it can be proved that that portion of it 
which relates to Cabot’s discoveries is based upon a map laid down by him, 
his own assertion that his first discovery was made in 1494 remains in force.” 
And on this footing M. d’Avezac’s argument would hold an uncommonly 
strong position, inasmuch as this date of 1494 would have been copied from such 
original assertion of Cabot by two several map makers: viz. the compiler of the 
map in the Bibliotheque Impériale, of which that seen in Oxford by Chytrzeus is 
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only another edition, and of that by Clement Adams at Westminster, from which 
Hakluyt gives the extract. Now, I think I can show that, though Cabot was not 
the publisher, he was the writer of the original map from which that portion of 
the mappemonde in question was derived. The ignorantly copied names of places 
selected by Mr. Kohl to show that Cabot had nothing to do with the work prove 
no ignorance of Spanish in the original writer but only in the copyist, and from 
one of these I can show that the copy was made from a manuscript, and not from 
a printed map. Thus Laguna de Nicaragua is rendered “ Laguna de Nicaxagoe.” 
Instead of an “7” we find an 2. Now, every one acquainted with Spanish 
knows that a manuscript Spanish r is of the form of our northern x, and hence it 
is pretty evident that the transcriber who showed his ignorance of the language 
by writing “ pora quinopede pasar” instead of “‘ por aqui no puede pasar” 
derived his “‘ Nicaxagoe”’ from a manuscript in which the “‘r” was given in a 
form which he very naturally took for an z. That this manuscript was Cabot’s 
it would be futile to deny in presence of the distinct Spanish legend quoted both 
by M. d’Avezac and Mr. Kohl to the effect that Sebastian Cabot “ hizo esta figura 
extensa in plano.” That the different engraved maps were also derived—so far 
as regards this portion of them—from the same Spanish manuscript is shown 
by the Latin translations being different renderings of the same original language. 
It will then, I hope, be seen that the occurrence of the date of 1494 both in the 
Spanish and Latin inscriptions on the map is entirely deprived of the force which 
it would have possessed had this engraved map emanated from Cabot’s own 
hand; nevertheless, M. d’Avezac may well say to me, if you prove that Cabot, 
with his own hand, wrote in his original Spanish map that his first discovery 
was made in 1494, what further need of argument? In reply I say, I concede 
that he drew the original map, but not that he wrote the date 1494, even though 
such date be so copied by two independent transcribers. Now it might so hap- 
pen that the shape of the Roman cyphers describing any given number would 
absolutely preclude the possibility of any mistranscription for another given 
number. Such is not the case in the present instance. The Roman letter 
Vv in the numerals v11.—which represent 7—has only to be carelessly drawn so as 
to be not well joined at the base, and we have two strokes, which, with the two 
ones, will make the four strokes which M. d’Avezac quotes from the inscription 
as representing his number 4. And be it observed that this may occur with far 
more ease in a manuscript, especially upon vellum, than on an engraved map on 
paper. The high probability of this mistranscription having occurred is shown 
by the simple fact that Hakluyt, in reprinting in 1600 the extract which he had 
VOL. XLIII. 
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given from Clement Adams’s copy of the map in 1589, corrects the date from 1494 
to 1497. Hakluyt himself tells us, ‘‘ That Cabot’s own maps and discourses 
drawne and written by himself, were in the custodie of the worshipfull Master 
William Worthington, one of her Majestie’s pensioners, who was very willing 
to suffer them to be overseene and published.” These manuscript maps have 
never turned up since, and therefore we are unable to test by ocular proof 
whether my suggestion of an ill-written v. be correct or not; but they were 
accessible to Hakluyt, and it is reasonable to infer that he did not make this 
important alteration in a date without reference to them. In any case, no one 
can deny that this accident in the way of bad writing was quite vossible. 

But now that I have once led you to see that there may have been an error in 
the laying down of this date, I will now proceed to prove that there must have 
been; or, in other words, I come to the second division of my task, which is to 
prove, from external evidence, that the first discovery could not have been made 
in 1494. 

In the first place, if new lands in the West had been discovered in 1494 by 
Sebastian Cabot or his father, he himself would not have been unaware of a fact 
of so great importance, nor would he have failed to mention it when conversing 
with others at a later date on the subject of his own discoveries, nor would the 
unquestioned discovery of 1497 have been made the one great subject of claim to 
distinction. 

But what do we find ? 

The following is Cabot’s own statement, as made to Galleazzo Bottrigari, the 
Pope’s legate in Spain, and recorded by the latter in a conversation at a later 
period with some Venetian gentlemen:—‘‘ When my father departed from Venice 
many years since to dwell in England to carry on merchandise, he took me with 
him to the city of London, I being then very young, yet having some knowledge 
of letters of humanity and of the sphere. My father died at the time when news 
was brought that Don Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, had discovered the coast 
of India, whereof was great talk in all the Court of King Henry VII., who then 
reigned, it being declared to be a thing more divine than human to] have found 
that till then unknown way to the East where the spices grow. From this there 
sprung up in me a great desire, nay, even a burning of the heart, to attempt some 
notable thing, and, understanding, by reason of the sphere, that, if I should saile by 
way of the north-west, I should have a shorter road for reaching India, I caused 
the king to be informed of my idea, who was very pleased with it, and furnished 
me with two caravels supplied with all things necessary for the voyage, which 
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was in the year 1496, in the beginning of summer. I began to saile toward the 
north-west, thinking to find no other land than that of Cathay, and thence to turn 
toward India, but after some days I found that the land run towards the north, 
which caused me infinite vexation. Neverthelesse, continuing along the coast to 
see if I could find any gulf that turned, I found the land still continent to the 
56 degree under our pole, and seeing that there the coast turned towards the 
east, despairing to finde the passage, I turned back and sailed again along the 
coast of that land toward the equinoctial, always with the object of finding a 
passage to India, and came to that part which is now called Florida, where, my 
victuals failing, I resolved to depart thence and return to England, where I 
found very great tumults of people in rebellion and war in Scotland, for which 
cause no consideration was given to navigations in those parts.” 

It will be seen that Cabot’s memory was a little indistinct when he says, “ this 
was, as far as I remember, in the year 1496;” but happily Iam able from this very 
document itself to replace this piece of loose sand by solid concrete. On his 
return he states that he found great tumults among the people, and preparation 
for wars in Scotland. It is well known that this episode in the Perkin Warbeck 
troubles occurred in 1497 ; but, as documentary evidence, I adduce the following 
from the Venetian State Papers, edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown, vol. i. No. 750 :— 
“ News received this morning from England by letters dated August 24th, 1497. 

“ That the King of Scotland with his whole army, accompanied by the indi- 
vidual who styles himself Duke of York, had been besieging a place in England 
on the sea shore (Norham), and King Henry had sent his forces, in number 
40,000 men, by sea and land to give battle ; so they fought and many fell on both 
sides, the King of Scotland being put to flight, abandoning all his artillery ; but, 
as the matter is very recent, the writer was unable to learn the number killed.” 

Cabot returned to England in the early part of August 1497 from the voyage 
of actual discovery of America, which M. d’Avezac claims for his second, and I 
for his first; so that it is manifest that the conversation here recorded had 
reference to that voyage, while no allusion whatever is made to a previous 
discovery in 1494. 

Again :—if new lands in the West had been discovered in 1494 by John and 
Sebastian Cabot, King Henry VII. would not have been unaware either of the fact 
itself or of its importance, nor would the unquestioned discovery of 1497 have 
been the one great subject of claim to distinction. 

The interest of Henry VII. in western discovery may be judged from the fact 
recorded by Ferdinand Columbus, that his father, Christopher Columbus, had 
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sent his brother Bartholomew to King Henry, and that when the King saw the 
map presented to him by Bartholomew he accepted the offer of his brother 
Christopher with a joyful countenance, and sent to call him into England. In 
the interval, however, Columbus had made his great discovery for Spain, much 
time having elapsed in the mission of Bartholomew in consequence of his having 
been captured and plundered by pirates, and being obliged to delay his appear- 
ance before the King until he had saved some money by making sea-charts, 
Under this disappointment it may be conceived with what pleasure the discovery 
of lands in the West in 1494 by Englishmen would be received by the King, 
had such occurred. But what do we find? On the 5th of March, 1496, the 
King grants a privilege to John Cabot and his sons to sail to all parts of the 
east, west, and north, under. the Royal banners and ensigns, in ships to be pro- 
vided at their own expense, to seek out and discover whatever islands or countries 
there might be that had hitherto been unknown to all Christians. These they 
might subdue and occupy, but they were to pay to the King the fifth part of the 
gains resulting therefrom. Surely these are not the terms which would be used 
with reference to the exploring of a land already discovered, and from which 
great results might be expected. Let us compare this patent with another 
granted by the same sovereign to the same Cabots on the 3rd of February, 1498, 
after the unquestionable discovery of the Newfoundland in 1497. We there find 
the course of proceeding very different. Permission is given to John Cabot to 
take in any part of England six English ships of 200 tons or under with their 
requisite apparel, and as many sailors as would go, and convey them to the new 
found land and islands, with a commandment to all officers and subjects, on 
seeing these letters patent, to afford every help to the said John Cabot and those 
who accompanied him. 

But the question may be asked: On what ground was this first patent asked for 
in 1496 Does it not suggest a discovery already made? In reply I have only 
to refer you to Cabot’s conversation with Bottrigari, already read, and it will be 
seen that the patent was issued in consequence of the report of Columbus’s 
discovery having increased in his heart a great flame of desire to attempt some 
notable thing, and his subsequent representation to the King that he could 
reach India by a shorter route by the north-west. Can anything more plainly 
show than this that in 1496 this ‘notable thing” had not yet been effected ? 
Can any words state more distinctly than these that this “ notable thing” was 
yet to be “attempted?” Furthermore, as regards Henry VII., the date of a 
grant from the privy-purse expenses of £10 to “hym who found the New 
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Isle,” namely, August 10th, 1497, is tolerably significant in connection with the 
silence as to any previous discovery by the same man. 

But again :—if new lands in the West had been discovered in 1494 by John or 
Sebastian Cabot, two Spaniards resident in England as representatives of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and jealous of their prior claim to the land so discovered, 
would not have been asleep either to the fact itself or to its importance, nor 
would the unquestioned discovery of 1497 have been made the one great subject 
of claim to distinction. But what do we find? The first patent had been 
granted to Cabot by Henry VII. on the 5th of March, 1496, and on the 28th of 
that month the following letter is written from Ferdinand and Isabella to Doctor 
de Puebla, one of their two ambassadors in London :— 

* You write that a person like Columbus has come to England for the pur- 
pose of persuading the King to enter into an undertaking similar to that of the 
Indies, without prejudice to Spain and Portugal. He is quite at liberty. But 
we believe that this undertaking was thrown in the way of the King of England 
by the King of France, with the premeditated intention of distracting him from 
his other business. Take care that the King of England be not deceived in this 
or in any other matter. The French will try as hard as they can to lead him 
into such undertakings, but they are very uncertain enterprizes, and must not be 
gone into at present. Besides, they cannot be executed without prejudice to us 
and to the King of Portugal.” 

In the presence of such a document as this, is it possible to believe that a 
discovery of America by Englishmen had been previously effected in 1494 ? 

But, again, the following is a letter from Pedro de Ayala, the other Spanish 
ambassador in London, written to Ferdinand and Isabella on the 25th July, 1498, 
after the return of Cabot from his successful voyage of 1497, and when he had 
started on a fresh voyage under a patent granted by the King on 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1498 :* 

“I think your Majesties have already heard that the King of England has 
equipped a fleet in order to discover certain islands and continents which he was 
informed some people from Bristol, who manned a few ships for the same purpose 
last year, had found. I have seen the map which the discoverer has made, who 
is another Genoese, like Columbus, and who has been in Seville and in Lisbon, 
asking assistance for his discoveries. The people of Bristol have, for the last 
seven years, sent out every year two, three, or four light ships (caravelas), in 


* See Bergenroth’s Calendar of State Papers relating to England and Spain. London, 1862, vol. i. 
page 168. 
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search of the island of Brazil and the seven cities, according to the fancy of this 
Genoese. The King determined to send out (ships) because, the year before, 
they brought certain news that they had found land. His fleet consisted of five 
vessels, which carried provisions for one year. It is said that one of them, in 
which one Friar Buil went, has returned to Ireland in great distress, the ship 
being much damaged. The Genoese has continued his voyage. I have seen, on 
a chart, the direction which they took, and the distance they sailed; and I think 
what they have found, or what they are in search of, is what your Highnesses 
already possess. It is expected that they will be back in the month of September. 
I write this because the King of England has often spoken to me on this subject, 
and he thinks that your Highnesses will take great interest in it. I think it is 
not further distant than four hundred leagues. I told him that, in my opinion, 
the land was already in the possession of your Majesties; but though I gave him 
my reasons, he did not like them. I believe that your Highnesses are already 
informed of this matter; and I do not now send the chart or mapa mundi which 
that man has made, and which, according to my opinion, is false, since it makes 
it appear as if the land in question was not the said islands.” Can anything 
more distinctly state than this letter does, that, though the Bristol people had 
sent out expeditions every year since 1491, the King now sent out ships only 
because now, at length, in 1497, “they brought certain news that they had 
found land ?” 

But again :—if new lands in the West had been discovered in 1494 by John or 
Sebastian Cabot, Venetians in England who took a pride in the glory of their 
country, as represented by the discoverer, who was their countryman, would not 
have been asleep either to the fact or to its importance, nor would the unques- 
tioned discovery of 1497 have been made the one great subject of claim to 
distinction. But what do we find? 

The following is a letter dated from London, 23rd August, 1497, from Lorenzo 
Pasqualigo to his brothers Alvise and Francesco, about a fortnight after Cabot’s 
return from his successful voyage in 1497 :— 

“ The Venetian, our countryman, who went with a ship from Bristol in quest 
of new islands, is returned, and says that 700 leagues hence he discovered land, 
the territory of the Grand Cham (Grand Cam). He coasted for 300 leagues and 
landed ; saw no human beings, but he has brought hither to the King certain 
snares which had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets; he also 
found some felled trees, wherefore he supposed there were inhabitants, and re- 
turned to his ship in alarm. 
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‘* He was three months on the voyage, and on his return he saw two islands 
to starboard, but would not land, time being precious, as he was short of provi- 
sions. He says that the tides are slack, and do not flow as they do here. The King 
of England is much pleased with this intelligence. 

“The King has promised that in the spring our countrymen shall have ten 
ships, armed to his order, and at his request has conceded him all the prisoners, 
except such as are confined for high treason, to man his fleet. The King has also 
given him money wherewith to amuse himself till then, and he is now at Bristol 
with his wife, who is also Venetian, and with his sons; his name is Zuan Cabot, 
and he is styled the great admiral. Vast honour is paid him; he dresses in silk, 
and these English run after him like mad people, so that he can enlist as many 
of them as he pleases, and a number of our rogues besides. 

“The discoverer of these places planted on his new found land a large cross, 
with one flag of England and another of St. Mark, by reason of his being a 
Venetian, so that our banner has floated very far a-field.” 

I ask, is this language compatible with the possibility of a previous discovery of 
America by Cabot in 1494 ? 

But, again, under date of 24th August 1497, a day later than the preceding, we 
have “ News received this morning in Venice from England." 

*« Some months ago his Majesty sent out a Venetian who is a very good mariner 
and has good skill in discovering new islands, and he has returned safe and has 
found two very large and fertile new islands; having likewise discovered the 
seven cities, 400 leagues from England on the western passage. This next spring 
his Majesty means to send him with fifteen or twenty ships.” 

The above expression, “ has good skill in discovering new islands,” has led 
Mr. J. F. Nicholls, the city librarian of Bristol, who has recently brought out a 
pretty little book on Sebastian Cabot, to think that this letter is a recognition 
of previous discoveries ; but we have only to notice the statement that Cabot “ had 
likewise discovered the seven cities” to see that the writer was announcing the 
final success of those efforts to discover Brazil and the seven cities in search 
of which Pedro de Ayala tells us he had every year since 1491 induced the 
people of Bristol to send out caravels. And this leads me to notice that my 
friend M. d’Avezac adduces this very passage from Pedro de Ayala’s letter in 
corroboration of his date of 1494, as showing that expeditions were at that time 
sent out to the westward. But Mr. Kohl has made a most sagacious and just 


® See Rawdon Brown’s Venetian State Papers, vol. i. No. 750 
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observation on this head, which entirely subverts any such conclusion. “If,” he 
says, “‘a great country had already been found there in 1494, it would have been 
quite unnecessary for the Cabots to persuade the Bristol men to continue their 
exploring expeditions after that time ;’ whereas they were continued in 1495, 
1496, and 1497. To my own mind this argument is beyond all reply. 

Another idea has been advanced by Mr. Nicholls which must not be overlooked, 
as it appears to present a formidable objection. He says :—‘‘ Pasqualigo tells us 
they were three months on the voyage; yet we find the head of the firm, John, 
at the Court in London, and in possession of the reward on the 10th of August, 
1497. The land was seen, it is said, on June 24th. If they were three months on 
the voyage—they sailed about the 10th of May—and were thirty-four days beating 
out; take the same period for their return, including the landing at Bristol, and 
the two days’ journey to London, and it will just give three weeks to do what we 
venture to say no hydrographer of the present day, with all the knowledge which 
experience has brought, and all the appliances of science, would venture to attempt 
in less than as many months.” 

‘The remark is very just, but is admirably met by a piece of reasoning which 
Mr. Kohl had already committed to paper in his valuable work. He says :—‘‘The 
first or preliminary exploring expeditions for discovery were generally short 
excursions; and for good reasons, such as the uncertain nature of the projects, 
and consequently the difficulty of obtaining the requisite means of conducting 
them. They usually commenced such voyages with one or two light and small 
ships, and, after having made a discovery, or even obtained a distant glimpse of 
some new country, they were eager to return and proclaim their success, and to 
obtain a reward, and a larger outfit for more thorough explorations. We observe, 
therefore, that in the history of discovery the first exploring expeditions continued 
but a very short time, whilst in the second undertaking a large fleet and more ample 
supplies have enabled the adventurers to remain longer abroad, and to make 
more thorough surveys. But if we adopt the year 1494 for the first exploring 
voyage of the Cabots, we find that in the two subsequent years, 1495 and 1496, 
no voyage at all was performed; and that in 1497, what would then be their 
second voyage, was a very small undertaking with only one little vessel, the 
“Matthew,” from which theyreturned quickly after an absence of only three months. 
Such inactivity in the Cabots, the King, and the Bristol men, after the apparently 
creat success of 1494, with the small outfit and quick return in 1497, would be 
perfectly out of analogy with the usual course of things, and wholly unaccount- 
able. If, on the contrary, rejecting the theory which supposes a voyage to have 
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;. been made in 1494, we come to the conclusion that the first successful exploring 
q expedition of 1498, for which Sebastian Cabot was furnished with several ships 
and three hundred men, with which he explored a tract of coast of more than one 
thousand leagues in length, and from which he returned after more than half a 
year’s absence, was not his third but his second undertaking, then everything is 
clear and in harmony with the usual and natural course of events.” 

I will just mention one more piece of corroborative evidence for what it may 
be worth. William Barrett, the author of The History and Antiquities of the 
City of Bristol, gives, on page 172, the following passage from an ancient 
Bristol manuscript in his possession :—-‘‘In the year 1497, the 24th June, on 
St. John’s day, was Newfoundland found by Bristol men, in a ship called the 
‘ Matthew.’ ”’ 

By the various documents which I have adduced, so notably independent of 
each other, yet so concurrent in the testimony which they bear, I trust that I 
have sufficiently proved that the first discovery could not have taken place in 
1494. Against this array of evidence the only document that is pretended to be 
adduced is an engraved map, which has been satisfactorily shown to be second- 
hand from Cabot, and consequently liable to the accidents of mis-transcription. 
I have shown also that the special construction of the numeral admitted of 
such mis-transcription of the date in question. It has further been shown that 
as there were two maps bearing the same legend, but rendered differently in the 
Latin translation, there was one origin for both, but that the original had not the 
Latin transcriptions at all, and hence the occurrence of the date on both the 
Spanish and Latin inscriptions loses its force as a double piece of evidence. 
That the original was Spanish is clear, because all the names of places are 
Spanish ; and that the original was a manuscript I have shown by the ignorant 
transference into the engraved map of an z instead of an r, from the Spanish 
form of that letter when written by the hand. That the original was Cabot’s it 
would be unwarrantable to deny, as both the engraved copies, evidently produced 
independently of each other, declare the authorship. 

I now proceed to the third division of my task, which is to prove that the mis- 
leading date wes an erroneous transcription from that original manuscript map of 
Cabot’s. In the year 1589 Hakluyt gave in his one-volume edition of the Principall 
Navigations the inscription from Cabot’s map cut by Clement Adams containing 
this date of 1494. When he brought out in 1600 the third volume of his three- 
volume edition of his great work he again gave this inscription, but with the 
date altered to 1497. This important change my friend M. d’Avezac regards as a 
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mere typographical error little deserving of notice. I am, however, prepared 
to prove distinct intention in the change. In the very inscription in question, 
the country “first seen,” alias the “prima vista,” is said to abound with 
white bears, an expression which may have well led to the conclusion that 
Labrador was the country referred to. Now it so happens that in this same 
edition of Hakluyt, in which the date is altered from 1494 to 1497, is a 
very remarkable map in which on Labrador is written this inscription :—“ This 
land was discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot for King Henry VII. 1497.” 
My friend may here object that Labrador may have been discovered in 1497, 
without impugning the “ prima vista” of 1494, inasmuch as he has distinctly 
stated that Sebastian Cabot pretends to nothing more in this voyage of 1494 than 
a first sight of land. If so, then, how comes the very legend which contains this 
date of 1494 to contain also a very compact and graphic description of the 
country, of the habits of the natives and their mode of fighting, of the beasts, 
birds, and fishes, and among them these white bears, which may well be found in 
abundance in Labrador, but scarcely much to the south, as for instance in New- 
foundland, especially in the month of June? I think, therefore, it would be 
attributing to Hakluyt an imbecile inconsistency to doubt that the change of the 
date from 1494 to 1497 was other than an intelligent and intentional change. 
Now, when I find Richard Hakluyt, himself a Prebendary of Bristol cathedral, 
altering, in his own book, and as I have shown intentionally, the date of the 
discovery of the continent of America by Bristol men from 1494 to 1497, and 
that in correction of the very document in which he had originally stated the 
earlier date; when I find, moreover, that he had the opportunity of seeing, in the 
possession of his friend William Worthington, the original figures in Cabot’s 
handwriting from which the dates had been originally taken—an alteration which, 
if not made on well-ascertained grounds, would have been an unpardonable dis- 
paragement of the glory not of Bristol only, but of England—I come to the 
positive conclusion that he had first satisfied himself upon the point, with his own 
eyes, from an original map of Cabot’s, and also that he had become convinced 
that that important event, the discovery of the continent of America, had taken 
place in 1497 and not in 1494, as I have otherwise, I hope, abundantly proved 
from a variety of concurrent evidence, in which there could be no possibility either 


of collusion or of mistake. 
I am, 
My dear Perceval, 
Yours very truly, 
R. H. Magsor. 
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III.—On an Archaic Latin Inscription in the Faliscan Character: by Padre 
Raffaele Garrucci, Hon. F.S.A. Translated from the Italian by 
W. M. Write, 2£sq., F.S.A., Local Secretary for Hampshire. 


Read December 23rd, 1869. 


Tue city which now bears the name of Santa Maria di Falleri—the ancient 
Falerii, Municipium Faliseum, and subsequently Colonia Faliscorum—has already 
supplied abundant material for two works which I published some time ago." I 
am now obliged to return to the same subject, for this city has furnished fresh 
bronze inscriptions, in archaic Latin, of no light importance to philology and 
history. 
I shall select as the subject of the present paper a bronze, very unexpectedly 
recovered, completing an inscription to Minerva, hitherto only known in a frag- 
mentary state. The bronze plate as restored is fifty-two centimétres long and 
eighteen wide. A reference to Plate V., which gives a reduced copy of the 
inscription, will show what portions of the tablet as we now have it are new, and 
the extent of the fragments formerly discovered. I here repeat the inscription 
in the common character for those who have had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Faliscan palzography or orthography:— 

SACRV 
LA + COTENA~ LA: PRETOD: DE 
ZENATVO- SENTENTIAD VOOTVM 
DEDET - QVANDO- DATV RECTED 
CVNCAPTVM 
Now that we are in possession of the entire inscription, we see that the 
fragments already published have not rendered its full meaning, and we are 
therefore obliged to interpret it afresh. Moreover, there are fresh archaisms that 
require a special comment. 
I have no intention, however, of repeating what I have already established 
in the Scoperte Falische and the Dissertazioni, but I shall have occasion to refer 
to these works in order that what I am about to advance in their support and 
confirmation may be clearly understood. 
> The first of these, entitled Scoperte Falische, will be found in the Annali del? Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, 1860, pp. 211—281, where in plate F the portions of the tablet then discovered are engraved. 


The second forms part of Padre Garrucci’s Dissertazioni Archeologiche, Roma, 1564. 
26 
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In the first place it is necessary to explain who these Falisci that inhabited 
Falleri were; what their language was; and what alphabet they employed. We 
will then proceed to consider the Prator’s vow, and how he performed it, together 
with the other remarkable circumstances indicated in this bronze tablet. 

Tradition, which even Cato accepted, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, at a 
later period, maintained, deduced the origin of the Falisci from Argos. Their 
leader was named Halesus, from whom they may have taken the name of 
Halesici or Halesci, and thence Falisci, by changing the aspiration H into the 
digamma F. This change of H into F was attributed by Varro* to the Sabine 
dialect, in which fasena was used instead of harena. Another grammarian how- 
ever affirms that, instead of this, the Falisci used haba and not faba,’ “quam 
Falisci habam, nos fabam appellamus.”’ 

If this be true, the people were termed Falisci in the Sabine dialect, while 
they called themselves Halesci. Laying aside, however, this question of origin 
till we obtain better monumental evidence, we will assume the Falisci to have 
been of Sabine extraction, as attested by their solemn worship of Juno of Curi.‘ 
They inhabited that tract of country beyond Curi and the Tiber, which extends 
from Soracte to the Lago di Vico, and Sutri, the key of Etruria. On the north 
was Fescennia, which also had the reputation of an Argive origin,’ while Nepi was 
on the south. In the territory within these limits there was once but a single 
city, called by the Latins Falerii, and by the Greeks Paré<prov, situate on a moun- 
tain very difficult of access to an enemy, and strongly fortified. The Falisci 
were at war with the Romans from the middle of the fourth century U.c. to the 
beginning of the sixth. Always conquered and always revolting afresh, they lost 
successively a portion of territory, their arms, horses, and slaves, till at -last, 
about the year 515 v.c., the Romans compelled them to establish themselves in a 
new city on the plain, which now bears the name of Santa Maria di Falleri, and 
dismantled the ancient city, the site of which is now occupied by Civitd Castellana. 
The historian who furnishes the notice of this change is Zonaras,“ who has 
evidently copied from Dion Cassius. 

We have monumental evidence that this new city had a constitution similar to 
the Latin, for the chief magistrates were the Preetors. The Faliscans were socii 
of the Romans, and afterwards municipes, for we find Falleri was called Munici- 
pium Faliscum. About the time of Gallienus it obtained the honourable title of 
Colonia Faliscorum—a fact we learn from the fragment of an inscription long 


® Apud Velium Longum, Putsch, Gramm. Lat. Auct. Antiq., p. 2230. 
> Terentius Scaurus, p. 2258 of Putsch’s Collection. 
© Scoperte Falische, pp. 222—224. * Dion. Hal. i. 21. ® viii. 18, 
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preserved in the Vatican, and finally published by Dr. Henzen,* who at the same 
time also added a second fragment of the same inscription. The period of these 
two fragments is not known; neither do we know to which of the two cities the 
monument belonged, nor to what emperor it was dedicated. Gruter’ has been 
quoted, who, on the authority of Massa, has adduced another fragmentary 
inscription, with mention of the Falisci, as being at Orte. Having had occasion 
to visit Falleri several times, I made a point of transcribing all fragments of 
inscriptions, endeavouring to reunite them and ascertain their meaning. Two 
such fragments of large slabs, that had been used as the lining of a bath, proved 
to be the very ones that almost complete the ancient inscription set up by the 
Colonia of the Falisci, of which, as I have said, two small pieces had been found 
many years previously. Although I had not then seen the Vatican fragments, 
I felt assured I had found their place in the restoration proposed in my article 
on the subject in the Dissertazioni,° which I will now reproduce— 
d 


RECTORI- ORBIS:‘{ET DOMINO - TE]?rrarum ac redin 
TEGRATORI-C]OL - FALISCORVM|TMPC |Gallieno Pio 
FELICI INVIC]TO- AVG: P- M- GERM] MAX Pharthico max 

P- P+ PRO-COS-let Corneliae SALON] inae Aug 
CONIVGI: D- N Lic Gallieni invicti Augusti 
ORDO: ET POPVLVS Col. Faliscorum 
OB-INSIGNEM] ERGA SE MVNI __ | /ficentiam 
CVRANTE ‘|TYRIO - SEPTIMIO Azizo v.p.cur.r.p. 
DEVOTISSI]MO NVMINI maiestatig . eorum. 


d 


The surname Azizus of this curator, Tyrius Septimius, I have supplied by the 
help of the inscription which Julius Roscius added to the little work De Origine 
et Rebus Faliscorum, by Massa, to whom the Appendix of Roscius has been 
wrongly attributed. 

Meanwhile, though the Romans founded the new Falleri, the old quarters were 
not entirely abandoned. I even believe that the solemn worship of Juno of Curi 
continued there, because, when the Romans planted a colony there, it took the 
surname of Junonia. The period when this occurred is not known, and we are 
only aware that the spot where the colony was established before that time bore 
the name of Zquum Faliscum, but afterwards that of Colonia Junonia, from the 


Henzen-Orelli, Syll., n. 5132. a. b. i. 288. 
© i, 46, @ These two fragments published by Henzen, doc. cit. 
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still continued worship of Juno of Curi, whose temple and sacred grove were 
there. 

But to return to Santa Maria di Falleri, and the Falisci of the Municipium 
Faliscum, it appears from monuments that the language spoken there was Latin, 
but of such kind as was spoken out of Rome, that is, mixed with local dialectic 
forms. The basis of the alphabet is that of the adjoining Etruscan people. I 
have given a very precise account of this alphabet in my two former works. The 
substance of it is that the Falisci made use of eighteen letters, and, when the 
inscriptions of the hypogeum of Falleri were written, they used sometimes a 
single, sometimes a double point, to separate the words. They further wrote in 
the Etruscan fashion, from right to left, as well as in the usual Latin fashion, and 
employed the Latin alphabet. The letters J, g, k, qg, are wanting. Instead of bd 
they used p, while the letter ¢ was the sole equivalent of g, k, g. These two 
letters, p,c, turn to the right, as occasionally also does 2; but the s almost 
invariably faces the right. Contemporarily with this system are found in Falleri 
bronze inscriptions, which I purpose publishing, in archaic Latin character. 
This shows that they retained their old customs, without, however, refusing to 
comply with those of the Romans, unless indeed we may suppose that many 
Latins had settled in the new city, and used their own alphabet. 

Now that I have given some idea of what the Falisci were, as also of their city, 
language, and alphabet, I will proceed to explain the bronze inscription, the 
sense of which I will first attempt to determine, and, secondly, its period. 

Lars Cotena the Pretor, or highest civil magistrate, of the Falisci, declares, 
by judgment of the senate, that he has performed his vow to Minerva, because 
it was judged that the vow had been made in due form. To those who made 
vows there was enjoined the observance of a certain series of minute ceremonies 
both in ascertaining that the vow was acceptable to the gods to whom it was 
offered, as also in the act of pronouncing the formula of the vow. Thus, if birds 
did not render a good augury—“ aves non addixissent ”—or, while the formula 
was pronounced, a shrew-mouse had raised its shrill ery—* sorex occinuisset ”— 
or there was thunder, or any other indication to show the vow was not acceptable 
to the gods, it was not obligatory—even if it had been made. If the vow had 
been discharged, and an error discovered afterwards in the mode it had been con- 
tracted, it was pronounced wrongly discharged, because ‘‘vitio conceptum—parum 
recte conceptum.” 

If he that offered his vow did so, not in the name of the republic, but as a 
private person, and any doubts arose afterwards, he had to consult the college 
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whose province it was to determine questions of religion. But when the vow 
was in the name of the people the intervention was required of the senate, on 
whom it became incumbent to deliberate after consulting the College of Augurs, 
or of the Pontiffs. 

To come to our case, if Larte Cotena discharges his vow “de Senatus sententia,” 
it is clear he had not made it in the quality of a private person, but in that of a 
public magistrate. The Pretors were the chiefs of the republic in peace, and of 
the army in war, but they could not make vows binding on the public treasury 
without taking the opinion of the senate;* and, if any doubt should arise as to 
validity, they had to refer to the senate. In this present case the senate replied 
to the Preetor Cotena that his vow had been rightly pronounced, CVANDO* DATV° 
RECTED *CVNCAPTVM. Here the context shows the word datwm has the sense of 
a vow paid, and hence we gather that the doubt had arisen when the vow was 
made, and it was asked whether any irregularity had occurred in enunciating it— 
*‘rectene, an vitio conceptum ?” The senate considered, according to the opinion 
of the Augurs, that the vow—votwm datum—had been regularly promised—recte 
conceptum. 

We should be curious to know further what this vow of Cotena was that he 
consecrated to Minerva, but on this very point ancient inscriptions are generally 
silent, because the object vowed was placed above the pedestal to which the plate 
containing the inscription was affixed. We may conjecture it was a statue of the 
goddess or of some other divinity, for the custom is well known of dedicating to 
one deity the statue of another. 

Having rendered this interpretation of the meaning of the Faliscan inscription 
we will proceed to comment on it, beginning at the word meNERVA, which is in 
the dative case, and not in the nominative, nor vocative, nor ablative, as the 
inexperienced would expect; for the ancient Latins, besides the common 
declension which possessed its own cases, made use of yet another which had none.* 
The very word Minerva furnishes an example of the common archaic form. 
The genitive in the more recent tongue would be Minerva, but in the older 
Minervais, and so Minervai, Minervam. In the like manner they declined familia, 
Samiliais, familiai, familiam, and so all nouns terminating in a. Afterwards 
as from familiais they made familias, and from familiai, familia; in like manner 
from Minervais they formed Minervas, and from Minervai Minerva. As further 
they used to suppress the sibilant s and the liquid m, an indeclinable form 
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necessarily arose in a, in the genitive, dative, and accusative cases. Examples of 
such datives and accusatives may be seen in the grammatical index of the 
Inscriptiones Latine Antiquissime compiled by Hiibner, but an example of the 
| genitive in @ will not be found there. It will therefore be well to refer to one in 
’ the inscription I published in 1848 in the History of Isernia, p. 117, although 
of « period long posterior to the custom of suppressing the second vowel of the 
diphthong in the inflection. The inscription published by me runs thus :— 
VIVA: FECIT 
SVELLIA C-F 
CONSANICA 
SACERDOS CERIALIS 


| DEIA - LIBERA 
H-M-H:N°-S 


Suellia was a priestess of Proserpine, called here the Dea Libera. The words 
Deia libera are plainly in the genitive of the archaic form. Archaisms of this 
kind long survive in the language of the people, and hence they are occasionally 
revived in inscriptions. We have examples of accusatives in o and om, in the 
year 637 v.c. in the Sententia Minuciorum, and again, in the same century, in 
| the stone of the Caucii of Beneventum, as also in that of the decemvirs Octavius 
and Obulecius at Rimini. 

' | As to sacrv there is nothing to notice but the suppression of the liquid m, 

which is also suppressed in patv in the fourth line of the inscription, but not in 

VOOTVM, nor in CVNCAPTVM. In like manner in the Falleri mural inscription put 

up to the Vecilii,* the letter s is omitted in Lectv, but is expressed in Datvs, of 

which inconsistency archaic inscriptions furnish other examples. Thus the coins 

) of Isernia, with the Vulcan type, read on the obverse VOLC/ANOM ace. sing. 

| and on the reverse (,ISERNINO ordinarily, and sometimes A. ISERNIO; occa- 

; sionally also, but rarely, A\ISERNIM, 'ISERNINOM. In the same way the 

other coin of the same city with the type of Pallas, and ordinarily bearing the 

| legend AAISERNIO, furnishes two examples, which I have seen and published, 

: of AISERNIOM; and a third, which M. Longperier has described,” reads 

) AISERNNIOM. This third example being unknown to Mommsen, he risked 
the omission of the two former to which I have referred. 

ri In Falleri moreover it was further the habit to suppress the r and ¢. Thus 

we read mate for mater, uxo for uxor, juneo for junior, cupa for cubat. They 


: ® Dissert. Archeol. i. 73. > Cabinet Magnoncourt, p. 140. 
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also suppressed the enclitic ¢ in pronouns demonstrative, and wrote he for hec 
(heic), hin for hine, ecu for ecuk (hic), the which last two forms belong also to 
the Oscans. Ritschl has remarked that the custom of omitting the m and s at 
the terminations of words began to cease towards 620—630 U.c. 

The Preetor of Falleri was called La Cotena, certainly not according to Latin 
use, but Etruscan. I discussed this Za in the Scoperte Falische* and adduced 
examples from Etruscan inscriptions. The entire word in the language of this 
4 people is Laris, or Larthis, but our inscription is Latin, and we will therefore 
4 read Lar, or Lars Cotena. It would be Lartis after the teaching of the old 
| grammarians, among whom are Carisius’ and Priscian,’ though they speak of it 
as peculiar to the King Tolumnius and the God Lar, «arocxidvov Bedv. 
fi As to the word Pretod, without the diphthong, Varro“ tells us it was the 
: peculiar custom of the country people to write without diphthongs, and instances 
q Lucilius, who alluded to this custom when he wrote “ Cecilius pretor ne rusticus 
q fiat.” Ile adds, the custom in Rome was quite contrary—that is, a was used 
before e in many words, though it was not adopted out of Rome.” We have but 
one example of the change of r into d, which is medidies for meridies, quoted 
by Varro at Palestrina.’ Ladinod on the coins of Larino, as also Loickdei on 
those of Lucera, appear to be of a dialect which does not belong to Latin. So far 
from this at Rome, in very ancient times 7 took the place of d in certain words, 
and so they wrote ar instead of ad, as arvorsum, arferre, arcesso. 

De‘ ZENATVO* SENTENTIAD. Here must first be noticed the substitution of z 


gy for s, which change is at the present day very usual in the Sabine country. There | 
7 j one hears words pronounced zignore, zegno, zole. Next must be observed the 
q termination of zenatuo in 0, and the omission of the s of the genitive. Nouns of tr 
4 the fourth declension, making us in the genitive, were once declined in wos, a 
4 form corresponding to the double ~ of the later Latin period. Special attention 


should be paid to the final d in seNTENTIAD, which can afford good evidence of 
the period to which this inscription must be assigned; for in the Senatuscon- 
sultum of 568 U.c., respecting the Bacchanalia, DE . SENATVOS . SENTENTIAD occurs 
four times. The addition of d to the ablative is an archaism of which we have 
scarcely two examples in this sixth century, besides the Senatusconsultum just 
mentioned ; one at the beginning, and the other at the middle of the century. It 


. * Pp. 261,262. Fabretti, Gloss. /tal. » P. 110, ed. Par. 
v. 645. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. p. 1002. 4 De L. L. vii. 96. 
’ Varro de Lingua Latina, v. 98 Jd. vi. 4. 
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should therefore rather be said that this decree of the Senate revived an archaism 
| which had become obsolete. Certain it is that in the inscription, placed by 
L. Mummius Achaicus in the Temple of Hercules, which he dedicated in the 
. year 609, it is not once used, though there were six opportunities of doing so. 
Nor was it used afterwards, excepting only in the case of the legal bronzes, which 
use din the one word sed alone, both in its employment as a pronoun, and in its 
sense of sine.’ But the Falleri bronze uses it just as it was used very anciently, 
that is in the ablative sententiad, and the adverb rected. According to this 
evidence, then, our inscription ought to belong to the fifth century, but certainly 
cannot be considered later than the sixth. 

We will proceed to voorvm, in which word the double o first appears in Latin 
j monumental epigraphy. 
| Ritschl has laid down that the custom, originally peculiar to the Oscans, of 
| doubling the long vowels—a, e, u,—for he knew of no examples of the 0,’ was in- 
{ troduced into Rome by Accius; and this because he found the first example in 
PAASTORES on the stone of Pompilius, which dates from about the year 622. 
The Falleri bronze, therefore, which is already in many points of great importance, 
becomes still more remarkable for two reasons. It gives us the first example of 
the duplication of the 0, and gives it moreover in such an inscription as, from its 
archaisms and palzography, cannot be brought down to the period of Accius. The 
language of the inscription is entirely Latin, and it would not be possible to con- 
sider the double o Etruscan, since the Etruscans never used this orthography. 
The circumstance, then, of the occurrence of the double o in Latin epigraphy of a 
period anterior to Accius is of a nature which renders it indispensable to re- 
examine what the old writers have transmitted to us on this point. I have no 
doubt that Professor Ritschl himself would have undertaken such an examination 
had it been imposed on him by the circumstances of a similar discovery. 

L will begin with the text of Marius Victorinus, which has been examined by 
others, and by Ritschl himself after them. His words are, “Accius cum scriberet 
anguis, angueis imponebat. Idem nec z litteram, nec y in suo libro retulit. Quia, 
quie ante fecerunt Naevius et Livius, cum longa syllaba scribenda esset, duas 
vocales ponebant, praeterquam que in é literam inciderant; hance enim per e et i 
scribebant.” ' 

This passage of Victorinus has been pronounced incorrect by Ritschl, precisely 


* Lex de Repetun. Ann. 631, 632. Lex Bantina, 621—636. Vide Jnseript. Lat. Antiquiss. 197, 198. 
; > Mon. ep. tria, p. 33. * Ars Gramm. i. 4, p. 2456, of Putsch’s Collection, 
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because it makes the use of the duplicate long vowels go back to the time of 
Nzevius and Livy, that is to the first half of the sixth century. If this were the 
case, how could the sixth century be wanting in a single example ? He therefore 
attempts to correct the text thus: “ Accius cum scriberet anguis, aggueis im- 
ponebat. Idem nee z litteram, nee y, in libro suo retulit, [quanquam id] ante 
fecerant Nevius et Livius. Cum longa syllaba scribenda esset duas vocales 
poneba{t,| praeterquam que in é literam inciderant; hane enim per e et i 
scribeba[t}.’” It is therefore the opinion of Ritschl that Marius Victorinus has 
attributed to Accius the introduction of doubling the long vowels a, e, u, as well 
as the custom of writing ei where the i was long, instead of doubling it—a 
custom which commenced with the sixth century, but only commenced, and was 
perpetuated by Accius, and so remained.“ It seems to me that as much may be 
said of the duplication, and that there is no objection to such an opinion when 
treating of the introduction of a custom already observed by the Oscans. Ritschl 
in truth has limited himself to the period of Accius for no other reason than that 
at that time commence those examples in Latin inscriptions which have come 
down to us. I am however persuaded that he would have formed a different 
judgment had he been aware of anterior examples. 

As far back as 1860, in the Scoperte Falische, 1 investigated the laws of 
orthography and palzeography, which the learned Professor was attempting to fix 
by the aid of monuments. I had no further purpose than to show how great 
a difficulty exists in fixing the period of the various changes which occur, both in 
the shape of the letters and in grammatical forms. In things of this kind, 
which are partly arbitrary, it seems to me that no other epoch can be fixed 
than that of their greatest use; therefore the appearance of the inscription, and 
the local cireumstances, considered together, are capable of furnishing reason- 
able grounds for induction. Hence it does not appear at all strange to me that 
Nevius and Livy employed duplications in their writings, and especially since 
Nevius was a Campanian, or rather Oscan: but I imagine this custom was not 
followed, unless it can be proved from examples that such was the case. The 
same thing may have occurred as regards the introduction of the y. Whether 
this letter may have been used by Nievius and Livy, as Victorinus should have 
written according to Ritschl’s correction, or whether it may not have been used 
by Accius, as Ritter (who places this within a parenthesis)’ supposes, there is in 
fact no example of its occurrence throughout the whole of the sixth century, 
and a considerable portion of the seventh. 


® Ars Gramm. i. 4. » Elem. Gramm, Latin. p- 108. 
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For these reasons I prefer leaving the text of Marius Victorinus as it stands; 
and the more so because he was not the first to carry back the use of the dupli- 
cation to times prior to Accius. On this point we have the grave authority 
of Quinctilian. He writes: “ Usque ad Accium, et ultra, porrectas syllabas 
geminis, ut dixi, (ante, cap. 4, § 10,) vocalibus scripserunt.’"* I do not attribute 
to Accius the introduction of this orthography, but an especial use of it; and this 
seems to me to have been the opinion of the ancient grammarians. Among these 
is Velius Longus, who writes, with the original text of Accius before him, “ Nam 
nec Accium secuti sumus semper vocales geminantem, ubicunque producitur 
syllaba.”" Terentius Scaurus also notices that Accius wished such syllables as 
were by nature long to be written with a double vowel: ‘ Accius geminatis 
vocalibus scribi natura longas syllabas voluit.”’ 

The example and authority of Accius caused a less infrequent use of the 
duplication during his period, but it must not be believed that this orthography 
was widely diffused, for we can reckon up but very few examples. Certainly the 
Oscans, with whom this mode of writing is supposed to have originated, were 
themselves very sparing of it. So much so indeed, that the Cippus of Nola, for 
example, which contains the longest and fullest Oscan inscription extant, only 
furnishes one single instance of duplication in the word éeerrum for terra, 
although the same word occurs sundry times in that inscription. 

But to give a just idea of this duplication, it will be well to adduce at one 
view all the examples that have come down to us, when it will be seen that it 
never really had any great importance or was much used among the Latins. 

[ select the following examples from nine hundred and thirty-eight inscriptions 
in the Corpus Inscript. Lat. Antiquiss. from n. 551 to n. 1489. 


Nomina Appellativa. Nomina Propria. 
807. AARA. 1234. CALAASI? 
199. ARBITRATVV. 586. FEELICI. 

lOllL, EE, 462. FEELIX. 
loll. FAATO, 1406. FVVLI. 
197. HAACE., 1455. IVVLIVS. 
202. IVVS. LVVCIVS. 
197. LEEGEI. 1477.) 
807. LEEGE. 578. LVVCEIVS. 
197. LVVCL. 1181. MAAMIVS. 
a Jnstit, Orat. i. 7, 14. p. 2220, ed. Putsch. 
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Nomina Appellativa. Nomina Propria. 
1410. MAANIVM. 1006. MAARCO. 
1011. NAATAM. 596. MAARCIVM, 
551. PAASTORES. 200. MVVCIVS. 
202. PEQVLATVV. 199. MVVCIO. 
1011. REE. 1126. PAACILL 
1006. SEEDES. 1167. PAAPIA. 
197. SEESE. 1214. PAAPVS. 
1292. SVVO. 1477. PVVPIVS. 
1087. RVVBIVS. 
1304. STAATIVS. 
516. SVVRA. 
1251. VVLIVS ? 
1052. 
VAARVS. 
4 VAARIVS. 
4 1489. VAARIA. 
When to the foregoing nouns we add two verbs, rvverr and vvTEI, the list of 
examples contained in the Corpus is exhausted. But, to leave nothing wanting . 
that may illustrate the present state of the question, I will add from the coins 1 
| of the Gens Numonia, which collectors have strangely neglected, the word ) 
VAALA ; and also an inscription in the museum of Avignon, which I copied there 
lately. It is bi-lingual, and reads thus :— 14 
OTAAOC KavINvOC 
XAIP e 
HEIC SITVS EST 
I can further enumerate another example of svvo from a Ferentine inscrip- 1 
tion :— 
HIRTIA + A+ L 
AGATOCLIAE 
MONVMENTVM | 
FECIT SIBI- ET | 
CEPPIO: PVB 
Since the examples of double letters prove to be so rare, there appears to me 
no cause for surprise that an example of the 00 should be wanting, which we 
have now met with in the Falleri inscription. We will conclude conversely that 
the fashion of doubling the long vowels, which had come in before the time of 
Accius, was never widely diffused, nor in common use. 
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The Latins of the fifth century terminate the third person of their verbs both 
in ef and i/, but the declension in if was common in the sixth century, in which 
we still have some examples of ef. As to the seventh century, in the rural 
epigraphy of Falleri PARENTARET occurs; and in the Canci stone, which I pub- 
lished and defended, we have cuRAVET, and, in another place, poset, FECET. The 
Falisean slab uses the form in ef, as pDEDET, but with this also we see constant 
use made of the inflection in u, wm, in the place of 0, om, of which, though fallen 
into disuse after the first decades of the sixth century, some examples still remain 
in the seventh. 

In cyNcAPtTVM the v in cvyy will be observed, and of this there are other 
ancient examples, as cungrus, cumes, which grammarians have already noticed. 
Also the form euncaptum and not conceptum, in the same way that CONQVAEISIVEI 
occurs on the Polla stone of 622. In our Falleri instance cuncaptum is right, for 
in another Archaic bronze, which I hope to publish, actptv is read. 

The object of these observations on grammatical forms is to open the way to 
a determination of the date of the inscription—but, taken by themselves, they 
will not do so. They must also, at least, be found in accordance with the 
alphabetical form, or palzography, of the inscription. For, as the Greek alpha- 
bet varied with the Greeks, and, as with every nation, the forms of letters become 
modified from time to time, so, and not otherwise, did the Italian alphabets 
undergo changes as years rolled on. 

The Falisci had framed an alphabet of their own in which the Latin element 
prevailed, although its course was from right to left, according to the manner of 
the neighbouring Etruscans. In their first city they regularly used this alphabet, 
as appears from the monuments which I published in the Dissertazioni Archeo- 
logiche. Wut in their second city we see the Latin alphabet used as well as the 
Falisean. They always wrote in the Latin language, and employ both alphabets 
alike. We are indebted for this discovery to the inscriptions of the Faliscan 
hypogeum of the new Falleri, which I have published. The matter did not, at 
that time, appear sufficiently demonstrated and certain, whereas it is now most 
certain, as [ am able to show by an inscription, on bronze, in Latin letters, which 
it is my intention to publish. It is of the period to which the inscriptions in 
Faliscan character also belong. 

It is important to know that the Falisci modified the form of the letter L 
in their alphabet to that of the Latin. This could not have been presumed 
a priori, seeing the neighbouring Etruscans never abandoned the primitive 
form of the acute, for the purpose of changing it into a semi-acute. There 
is no reason, or fact, which would show that the semi-acute -L continued to be 
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written after the sixth century; and when we see it appear in our plate, as well 
as in other writings, with the character and orthography in use at Rome at 
this period, it appears to me conclusive that this date is to be assigned to the 
bronze in question. This opinion is strongly supported by another not less 
weighty argument—that is, by the resemblance our inscription bears to archaisms 
in the epistle of the Roman Consuls, De Bacchan. 568 v.c., on which we can 
fully rely. Nor, as I have already shown, does the duplication of the long vowel 
in vootum cause an obstacle greater than other rules would do which are con- 
sidered well-established. Experience shows this when we carefully regard such 
; rules, and the contradictory deductions which would result from them, if we had 
4a to decide on each individually, rather than on the whole case together. 

On the other hand, if we were willing to take our stand on the canon of dupli- 
cation, and hold with Ritschl] that such an introduction did not occur before 620, 
i we should find ourselves obliged to maintain that the : semi-acute, the d final, 
with the suppression of the s and m, are found together at an advanced part of 
the seventh century. If this be once granted, the canons, taken all together, 
cannot serve us as a guide to determine the period. 

Meanwhile we have seen that the ancient grammarians neither make Accius 
the inventor nor the propagator of the duplication of the long vowels, and, at the 
most, do no more than state that he made a more free use of them than his con- 
temporaries. These are circumstances which, before the discovery of the Faliscan 
bronze, it was no more possible to maintain, than the fact of Municipal Consuls 
prior to the discovery of my archaic inscriptions of Beneventum. 
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[V.—Ohbservations on an Inscription on an Olla in the Disney Collection of 
Marbles in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. By Henry CHARLES 
Coote, Esq., F.S.A. 


Read March 10th, 1870. 


THe inscription on the ol/a of Accia Tullia in the Disney Collection at Cam- 
bridge will be in the recollection of the Fellows, their attention having been 
specially called to it on December 5th, 1867, by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, who on 
that evening submitted to the Society an interpretation emanating from the 

tev. Dr. McCaul, the learned author of a work upon the epigraphy of Roman 
Britain." 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this interpretation, for reasons which I shall 
state in the course of this paper, I venture to submit to the judgment of the 
Society a more literal reading of the inscription in question. 

The inscription, as will be remembered, is as follows :-— 


HAVE ACCIE 
P-F'TVLLI£ 
As a preliminary to its solution we must separate the inscription into two 
distinct parts. The first part, containing the names and letters, “ Acciz P. F. 
Tulliz,”” is clearly a dedication to Accia Tullia, daughter of Publius; the second 
is a pious ejaculation, which I shall attempt to interpret, and which I read as 
follows :—* Sol tibi benefaciat.”’ 
This I submit to be a literal reading of the second division of the inscription, 
for ** Sol,” being there, can neither be eliminated from it nor taken as the abbrevi- 
ation only of some other word, such as solum, solvit, &c. “TI” is an easy con- 


, Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2 8. iv. 26, et seqq. 
» So an olla in the British Museum is inscribed “ Flavie Valentine.’ (See Engravings trum the ancient 
marbles in the B. M. page 26, plate 7, f. 2.) 
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traction of “ ¢idi,” and, as B. F. are to be found for beneficium, beneficiarius, and 
benefactum in other inscriptions," it is not too much to assume that they may do 
duty for the verb also from which they are derived—the more especially as the 
common sigla B. M. F. are unquestionably read bene merenti fecit. 

Taking the reading to be what I have said, I contend that the words are a 
Mithraic invocation for the deceased’s soul: viz. ‘“ Farewell, may the Sun God” 
confer upon thee his benefit.” 

In support as well of the reading as of the interpretation, [ have to submit the 
following arguments, if I may be permitted so to call them. 

That it is not the sun god of the general pagan creed, who is thus invoked 
under the word “ Sol,” admits of reasonable proof. 

We know from Paulus, the Antoninian jurist, that an exposure to the sun’s 
rays of any portion of the remains of the dead was a desecration so great, that it 
was obligatory to offer a piacular sacrifice for the repose of the manes thus 
violated. 
4a Now, where such a principle as this prevailed, we cannot suppose that the 
influence of the sun upon the dead could be invoked with any intention of 
4 benefit. Indeed, in several inscriptions, we find a commendation to the sun is 
q a curse invoked upon the living in the name of the dead.*| Such an inscription as 
: ours must therefore be referred to some special creed which held the influence of 
the sun or its god to be beneficial in a religious sense. 

A belief of this kind we find in the religion of Mithras, one of those strange 
sects which grew up around and supplemented the deficiencies of the more 
zeneral Paganism of the empire, this worship being at the same time one of the 
most popular and widespread beliefs, as its memorials, still rife throughout Italy 
and the provinces, evince. So curious were the resemblances of this creed to 


q * See the Index Notarum to Gruter and to Orelli. A similar index to Henzen’s Supplement to the 
: latter gives the same explanation. B. M. F. (ibid.) means “ bene merenti fecit.” Pistolesi in his Sig/arium 
(11 Vaticano, iii. 122 in note,) renders B. F. by benefactum also. See Gerrard’s Siglarium also. 

» The Deus Sol Mithras of the inscriptions. (Orelli, 1911 A, 1913.) 

° Paulus, lib. v. Sent. tit. De sepulchris et lugendis. “Qui corpus perpetue sepulture traditum, vel ad 
tempns alicui loco commendatum, nudaverit, et solis radiis ostenderit, piaculum committit.” As to the 
sacrifice, see Godefroye’s note to ix. Cod. Theod. tit. xvii. p. 2. 

“ Muratori, 26, 3. Guasco, 56, quoted by Henzen in Annali del Instituto Rom. N.S., ix. 304:— 
“Sol tibi commendo qui manus intulit ei.” “Quisquis ei lwsit aut nocuit Severe immerenti Domine Sol 
tibi commendo, indices ejus mortem.” (Muratori, 26.2; Giuasco, 55; Orelli, vol. ii. 4792; quoted also by 
Henzen in his paper.) 
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Christianity that they perplexed and annoyed the Fathers of the Church." For to 
the believer in Mithras was assured by his religion a beatified, eternal life;" and 
to enable him to become a recipient of this benefit he underwent in the Mith- 
raic mysteries an initiation which consisted of a graduated series of severe 
probatory trials, testing both the purity of his mind and the unblemished 
character of his body. He received a baptism which adopted him into this Pagan 
Church as a soldier of Mithras. He was sanctified by what seems a parody of the 
holy eucharist, and as a foretaste of what was to come he died, and was raised 
again in mimic ceremonial. 

These details are undoubtedly curious, but the Fathers who have supplied them 


* At the same time, in spite of the indignation expressed by some of the Fathers, there would seem to 
lave been some approximation in feeling between this Pagan sect and the Christians. We shall see (post, 
in note) that the Mithraicists said that their god was a Christian. On the other side the Christians 
employed the gammadion as a symbol of the cross (‘* Une forme dissimulée,” says Martigny, Dictionnaire 
les Antiquités Chrétiennes, sub voce Croix), while there can be no doubt that this sign is Mithraic; see 
Bruce's Roman Wall, drd edition, p. 263, where it occurs between two Mithraic panes. Perhaps the cause 
of all this was the constant tradition in the Catholic Church that the wise men who came from the East to 
Jerusalem were magi or priests of Mithras (see Martigny sub voce Mage); and thus, as from the beginning 
Mithraicism was attracted towards Christianity, the general Christian body may have regarded this form of 
Paganism with some feeling of indulgence or toleration. 

» See Julius Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum, 4. * M oi Tlépoa 
clvat tov Kai Ovovar Todas Ovaias. dv obv eis adtov Tis 
phy bia twav Babpov wapedav tov Koracéwv, Eavtov Govov nai Suidas, sub 
voce Mithras. See also the expression used by Himerius the Sophist, “ Biov tov xpeittova.” (Orat. vii. 9.) 
In Orelli (2516) is a dedication, “ob gradum Persicum.” Tertullian, De prescriptionibus adversus 
hereticos xi.: “ Sed queritur, a quo intellectus interpretetur, eorum que ad hereses faciant ? A diabolo 
scilicet, cujus sunt partes intervertendi veritatem, qui ipsas quoque res sacramentorum divinorum, in 
ilolorum mysteriis emulatur. Tingit et ipse quosdam utique credentes et fideles suos. Expiationem delic- 
torum de lavacro repromittit, et sic adhue initiat Mithre. Signat illic in frontibus milites suos, celebrat 
et panis oblationem, et imaginem resurrectionis inducit, et sub gladio redimit coronam.” Idem, De corona 
militis : * Erubescite Romani commilitones ejus, jam non ab ipso judicandi, sed ab aliquo Mithre milite. 
Qui quum initiatur in spelwo, in castris vere tencbrarum, coronam interposito gladio sibi oblatam quasi 
mimum martyrii, dehine eapiti suo accomodatam, monetur obvia manu a capite depellere, et in humerum 
si forte transferre, dicens Mithram esse coronam suam: atque exinde nunquam coronatur, id quod in signum 
habet ad probationem sui, sicubi tentatus fuerit de sacramento, statimque creditur Mithre miles, si 


dejecerit coronam, si eam in deo suo esse dixerit.” 
© The enlightened spiritual state of the worshipper after initiation is described by Himerius the Sophist, who 
lad the honour of being initiated with Julian the Emperor (Orat. vii. 2, p. 60, of Didot’s edition), in a speech 


made by him at Constantinople upon the occasion of a temple being erected to Mithras by the Emperor in 
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are silent upon a point which is quite as curious, viz., the spiritual agency through 
which the grand object of Mithraic aspiration—eternal life—should be effected. 
That there was in the belief of the worshippers such an agency, and that it was 
called the “Comitantia (or Fellowship) of Mithras,” we learn from another 
source ; the same authority giving us at the same time the word Jeneficium, which 
I contend to be contained in its verbal form in the sig/a of our inscription. 

The work I allude to is the treatise De Errore Profanarum Religionum of Julius 
Firmicus Maternus. In Chapter 4, which is specially devoted to the Mithraic 
creed, he states (amongst other things) that these religionists believed the soul to 
have a threefold seat—in the head, in the heart, and in the liver—its phenomena 
varying according to the difference of place. This metaphysical theory, which 
Firmicus treats as a real division of the soul into three parts, proves, according to 
him, that the soul is corporeal and mortal, because corporeal and mortal things 
only can be divided. This he contends to be a contradiction of the avowed prin- 
ciple of the Mithraicists, which asserts the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
as consequent upon initiation into their mysteries, and he then winds up with 
the following passage :—“ Egregia erroris istius ac preclara comitantia. Maxi- 
mum nobis beneficium ex consequentid confertur. Commentis istarum absur- 
ditatum animas volunt esse mortales.””—‘“‘An excellent fellowship of error this. 
Truly an enormous benefit is conferred by these absurd doctrines. They prove 
that souls are mortal.” 

We may easily see that all this is meant to be ironical. It must also be allu- 
sive, for in any other sense it would be unmeaning and pointless. And, as the 
leading words of the passage upon which the allusion turns are comitantia and 
beneficium, we have no alternative but to take these to be expressions received 
amongst the Mithraicists—part, in fact, of their sacred terminology. In corrobo- 
ration of this view I will urge that comitantia confirms itself, being a derivative 
of comes, a term which we know by the common inscriptions “ Soli invicto 


that city. He says (ibid. 9) in laudatory reference to Julian: “—dAX’ ore TovTo pev avTos TOY KwAVOVTAa 
avateivew yeipas eis xaOnpas, eis obpavov dvaBrérew olov é« taptdpou Tivos 
kai ddautrois Biov Sedwpntar, eyeipwy Oeois, tedeTas bé Oeias nabidpiwv 
févas,—” Justin Martyr, Pro Christianis Apologia, 11: “démep Kwai év tois tod MiOpa pvornpias 
yiverOar 01 Tovnpol yap dptos Kai datos 
Tois ToD pvoupévou eT’ érictacbe pabeiv divacbe.” The following 
strange observation of St. Augustine completes the approximation (Expositionis in Evang. Johannis 
tractatus vii., c. 1): “usque adeo ut ego noverim aliquo tempore illius pileati sacerdotem solere dicere, et 
ipse pileatus Christianus est.” 
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comiti,” upon altars and tablets, to be distinctively Mithraic.* For the other word 
—beneficium—the authority of Firmicus, a man of learning, as his work shows, 
and of high social position, as being c/arissimus, is, I think, amply sufficient. 

} If this be so, we have further the right to infer that there was in use amongst 
the Mithraicists the verb benefacere, from which that word is derived, they em- 
) ploying it in a sense peculiar to their creed, as meaning the gift of immortality— 
4 what Himerius the Sophist calls the better life’—which the sun god assured to 
| | his worshippers. 
| 


If this conclusion be correct, we have the key to the inscription upon the Olla 
, \ in the Disneyan collection, for, as in the passage from Firmicus we have the 
| word beneficium employed in especial reference to the sun god, and the advan- 
tages which he conferred upon his worshippers, so in our inscription, if my 
proposed reading be right, we have another form of the same word used in pre- 
cisely the same relation, and, consequently, as it may be fairly contended, with 
the same meaning. 

In the foregoing remarks I have assumed that the Mithraicists of the empire 
burnt their dead, whatever custom to the contrary prevailed in the country 
(Persia) from which the religion was originally borrowed.‘ 
| ti [ have so assumed upon the authority of the Greek inscription at Dijon, to the 
| | memory of a pontifex of Mithras, which speaks of his ashes." 

/ But if the Disneyan inscription be Mithraic, as I have contended, there is still 


a “ Quid docuit sub terra querere solem, 
Cum sibi forte pyrum fossor de rure dolasset, 
Diceretque esse deum comitem, Bacchique magistrum.” 


I have taken these verses trom an anonymous poem of the fourth century, published by M. Léopold 
Delisle in the Bibliotheque de [ Ecole des Chartes (6° serie, tom. 111, p. 297). I can find nothing in Nonnus 
to explain the meaning of the words “‘ Bacchi magister.” 


» See ante, page 3, note b. 


* An epigram by Dioscorides shows the ‘Persian custom :— 

mip éuot. Tlépons eiul wai 
Tlépons avOvyevns, vai tip 

Hiv TOU yaXeTrov TixpoTepov Bavaro. 
GAA pe Sidov yOovi* pnd’ eri vexpa 
| Noutpa yéns* céBouat, 

(Tauchnitz’s edition, vol. i. p. 258.) 

'Muratori, mewxc. 4. “ AvoceSés Kovw opwer.” These words deserve a 


commentary. 
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one point which may require elucidation. The inscription is addressed to a 
woman, while the fathers speaks only of the soldiers of Mithras. And this diffi- 
culty is increased when we find that the graduated trials of the initiation were 
called by the strong name of «od\dces—corporal inflictions or tortures which could 
scarcely be supported by the weaker sex. This presumption, however, is repelled 
by evidence from other quarters. 

In the first place boys could be initiated. The Cyprian of the biography called 
Confessio Sancti Cypriani Antiocheni (a pious romance of the fourth century, but 
not the less an authority in the present case) says of himself*—‘* Nondum annos 
septem natus eram, cum et ad Mithre accessi mysteria.” The trials must have 
been foregone or mollified in the initiation of a boy of seven years, and if this 
grace could be afforded to a child, the same reduction of severity might be per- 
mitted in the case of a woman. 

There is, however, evidence more direct to show that a woman could be 
initiated, whatever the forms of initiation might be. 

In the inscription upon Paulina, the wife of Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, she 
says of herself, addressing her husband, “Te teste cunctis imbuor mysteriis,”” 
while the inscription upon her husband describes him as pater sacrorum, he 
holding also numerous other religious offices. Pater sacrorum was the highest 
functionary in the Mithraic Sacra. Coupling therefore the two passages, it may 
be concluded that the wife was Mithraically initiated under the superintendence 
of her husband. 

There is moreover a monument described in the Rerue Archéologique,’ which 
supports this conclusion. There a man with his wife and children are portrayed 
surrounded by the usual Mithraic symbols, the inference being that they all were 
entitled to share in the graces shadowed forth by these symbols. 

I have said that Dr. McCaul had read the inscription now before us in a way 
which did net appear to me quite satisfactory. 

His reading, as may be in the recollection of the Fellows, was ‘ Ave sol, tibi 

® Gauthier’s edition, c. 1. 

» Orelli, 2354. 

© Giriiter, 1102. 2. Orelli, No. 2553. See Muratori, cccix. 4, “pater sive pontifex Dei Solis,” “ pater 
sacrorum invicti Mithre’”’ (ibid. cccuxxxvu. 2), Eunapius (Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists, 
Didot’s edition, p 476) says, “matnp ris MvOpiaxis tederijs.” So in Orelli (2550), “ pater et 
sacerdos.” Other functionaries in this worship were “ pater patrum,” “ pater leonum” (Orelli 1955, 2552, 


6042. b.). Paulina uses the expression “imbuor:” for an analogous word see Orelli, 6041, “ delibutus 
mysteriis sacratissimis.”” 
* Rev. Archéologique, N.S, xvii. 292. PI. VIII. 
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commendo beneficum,” (i.¢., veneficum), the interpretation being that “the poor 
lady came to a violent death.” 

As regards the “SOL TI,” Dr. McCaul and myself are thus of accord. We 
differ as to the sigla B. F. 

In defence of my own reading I will observe that these sigles must be taken as 
the initials of some common-form word or words such as the readers of the 
inscription would easily comprehend, the object and intent of all epigraphs of this 
nature being that the pious wish which they contained should be repeated by the 
passers by." The sigles B. F., as I read them, would come within this category, 
as representing words readily understood in a Mithraic sense. 

Therefore in giving to B. F. so special a meaning as beneficum for veneficum, 
Dr. McCaul has, I think, overstepped a rule of epigraphy; nor can there, I 
think, be any greater justification for inserting into the text of the inscription a 
word like commendo, important enough in itself to determine the whole meaning 
of the sentence. 


* Orelli, 4737. “ Positus propter viam ut dicant pretereuntes, Lolli ave.” This is part of an inscription 
upon T. Lollius Masculus. So also an inscription in Muratori (pccctxxvi, 2.): “ Benefacit tibi, viator, qui 
me non preeteriisti legendo.” 
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V.—On the Descent and Arms of the House of Compton, of Compton Wyniate, 
in the County of Warwick, Earls and Marquises of Northampton. By 
Evetyn Purp Sairiey, 2sq., F.S.A., Local Secretary for Warwickshire. 


Rtead December 16th, 1869. 


The name of Compton or Combe-Town, a town or place in a valley, derived, 
according to Dugdale, “ from the situation, in a low and deep valley, the word 
€wm in the British and Cumbe in the Saxon importing no less,” is generally 
distributed throughout the southern and midland counties of England: we find 
it in Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Wilt- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and 
Warwickshire. In some of these counties there are several places of this name, 
distinguished by different additional designations ; in Warwickshire, besides Comp- 
ton-Wyniate, (or, as I find it described in a deed of the 31st of Edward IIL." “ atte 
Wynd-yate,’ Wind-gate,) there is Long Compton, on the borders of Oxfordshire, 
Compton-Murdock, now called, from the family of its present owner, Compton- 
Verney, and Compton-Scorfen, corruptly pronounced Scorpion, a hamlet in the 
parish of Ilmington ; there is also the parish of Fenny-Compton, between Worm- 
leighton and Farnborough, in the same hundred of Kineton wherein the other 
four Warwickshire Comptons are situated. The neighbourhood of this last Compton 
with Compton-Wyniate, or ‘‘ Compton in the Hole,” as it is sometimes called, has 
been the cause of some difficulty ; and, as I think I shall be akie to prove, of much 
confusion in tracing the descents of two ancient families who derived their names 
from these two villages, one still existing, the other long extinct, and neither 
related to each other. Indeed, the names of so many English families being /ocal, 
and derived from ownership and residence in very remote times, it follows that, 
whereas in this case and numerous other instances there are various places of the 
same name in the same or different counties, it is naturally to be expected that 
there might be several independent families bearing the like name, though 


4 In the possession of Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
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entirely unconnected with each other. Yet perhaps the heralds may have granted 
them coats of arms with but little difference, or, what is more likely, they may 
have assumed the coat of the most distinguished house of the name, without the 


slightest relationship in blood. 


Recurring to that sheet-anchor of the local antiquary, the Domesday survey of 


William the Conqueror, we find the five Comptons above mentioned recognised ; 
Fenny-Compton and Compton-Wyniate, though at present comprehended in one 
lhundred—that of Kineton or Kington—were at that time in separate hundreds, 


denominated JIonesberie and Tremelau. The bounds of these ancient hundreds 


uppear to be now entirely unknown, but the distinction is important, inasmuch as 
Dugdale has evidently confused these two Comptons, and twice records the lands 
which were held under Turchil de Warwick, by Almar and Roger, in both 
Comptons, whereas they held only in the Compton which was in Honesberie 
hundred, now called “ Fenny-Compton.’”” The Domesday facts are as follows : 


* In Honesberie Hundred. 

‘The Earl | of Mellent | himself holds in Contone 4 hides and 3 virgates of land, 
and Gislebert of him; the arable employs 6 ploughs. 2 are in the demesne, and 7 
bondmen. There are 8 villeins, with a priest, and 6 bordars, with 4 ploughs. 
There are 40 acres of meadow. It was worth 60s. now 4 pounds. Aluric held it 
freely in King Edward’s time. 

“Almar holds of Turchil {de Warwick] in Contone 2 hides. The arable 
employs two ploughs. 1 plough and a half are in the demesne, and 4 bondmen. 
There are 6 villeins and 2 bordars, with 1 plough and a half. There are 16 acres 
of meadow. It was worth 20s. now 40s. 

* Roger holds of Turchil, in the same ville, 3 hides and 1 virgate of land. The 
arable employs 6 ploughs. 2 are in the demesne, with 1 bondman. There are 8 
villeins, and 4 bordars, with 4 ploughs. There are 34 acres of meadow. It was 
worth 40s. now 50s. Ordric, Alwin, and Ursi held it freely in King Edward’s 
time.” 

Tremelau Hundred. 

** Alwin holds of Turchil in Contone 3 hides. The arable employs 6 ploughs. 
2 are in the demesne, and 4 bondmen. ‘There are 9 villeins, and 10 bordars, with 
5 ploughs. There are 30 acres of meadow. It was, and is, worth 4 pounds.” 


Assuming the identity of the Alwin who held with Ordric and Ursi lands in 
the first and larger Compton, in the days of the Confessor, with the Alwin who 
after the Conquest held under Turchil de Warwick the Compton which was 
afterwards called “atte Wynd-yate,” we have at least evidence of an early con- 
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nexion between these places. The greater part of both was the inheritance of the 
famous Turchil, who possessed so many manors in Warwickshire, and who, it has 
been assumed," was himself the ancestor of the House of Compton. 

There appears, however, to be no proof whatever of any such descent, which 
rests only on the fact that in the 16th of Henry II. there was one Osbert de 
Compton, who, it has been assumed, was identical with the Osbert who was a son 
of Turchil, and who was called Osbert de Arden. But on this subject Dugdale 


: observes : — 
; “That the greatest part of Turchil’s lands came actually to Henry de New- 
; burgh, the first Earl of Warwick of the Norman line, and that the residue, which 
: the said Turchil’s heirs enjoyed," was by them held of the said Earl and his 
4 descendants, is plain enough by what I have so often exprest ; but whether the 
. first that assumed his sirname of this place (Compton-Wyniate) was immediately 
enfeoft thereof by one of those Earls or by any of Turchil’s posterity, | cannot 
positively affirm, in regard that the Record of 20 H. ILI. and that of 36 H. III. 
| do not directly concur; the former of them intimating that the half knight’s fee 
which Philip de Cumton then had here was by him held directly of the Earl; and 
P the other, that it was held by Thomas de Cumton (son of the same Philip, I 
: presume,) of Thomas de Arden, lineal heir to Turchill, and that he held it over of 
the Earl. Neither am I certain that this Philip was the first that became enfeoft 


; thereof ; for I find“ an Arnulphus de Comton and likewise an Osbertus de Comton 
: in 16 I. I1., as also* Waleranus de Cumton in R. I. and beginning of K. John’s 
time, all of this county; but whether these or any of them were of this place is 
hard to determine.” ' 


Philip de Compton, who lived in the reign of King John, and who was witness 
to a grant of lands in the adjoining village of Tishoe or Tysoe, made by Richard 
de Bereford and Cecilia his wife to the Canons of Kenilworth, is considered by 
Dugdale to be the progenitor of the family. He is the supposed father of Thomas 
and grandfather of another Philip de Comptone, lord of the manor then designated 
Comptone Wyniate, which he held of Thomas de Arden by the service of half a 
knight's fee, and he of the Earl of Warwick, in the 7th year of Edward L.* 

From this period Dugdale gives in direct succession, but without any proofs of 
filiation, a list of several names of the Comptons of whom he finds anything 


* By Collins in his Peerage of England. 


» viz. the family of Bracebridge, in default of male heirs. © Testa de Nevill. 
4 Rot. P. 16 H. IL © Register of Kenilworth, p-. 158. 
‘ Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ed. i. p. 423. * Ing. per H. Not. &e. f. 71 b. 
VOL. XLIII. K 
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memorable in the public records. No private deeds are quoted, and it may, I 
conclude, be assumed that none are in existence in the family archives during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, a remarkable fact considering 
the admitted consequence of this ancient family. It is true that until the reign 
of Henry VIII. none of them appear to have attained to the dignity of knight- 
hood; but yet there was a Robert de Compton in the Welsh expedition in the 
15th of Edward I1., a John de Compton one of the representatives of the county 
of Warwick in the 6th of Edward IIL, both of whom Dugdale concludes to have 
been of this house, and a Thomas de Compton of Compton-Wyniate, one of the 
coroners of the same shire (an office of very great account, observes Dugdale, in 
those days), which he held from the 23rd to the 50th year of Edward IIL., in 
which office he was succeeded by his son Edmund in the beginning and latter end 
of Richard the Second’s time. 

It is also remarkable that the name of Compton does not occur in any one of 
the rolls of arms of the English gentry which we possess from the reign of 
Henry III. to that of Henry VIII. Indeed it may be said that we are indebted 
to an accidental circumstance for the knowledge of the arms which were borne 
by the ancestors of Sir William Compton, who must be acknowledged, in conse- 
quence of his having been the early favourite of King Henry VIII.—a fact which 
he honestly recognises in his will—to have raised this family to the eminence 
which it has ever since retained, though the honour of the peerage was not attained 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth in the person of his grandson Henry, created 
Baron Compton in 1572. 


In the year 1845 the silver seal, from which the woodcut is taken, was 
found by a labourer planting trees on a bank about a quarter of a mile from the 
house at Compton-Wyniate; it bears a plain shield charged with a chevron, 
thereon three fleurs-de-lis, and the following inscription— 

$8. THOME DE COMPTONE. 


One cannot doubt that this was the seal and coat of arms of Thomas de Compton, 
the coroner in the reign of Edward III., and the same arms, it is to be observed, 
ean still be traced upon the surcoat and shoulder of an alabaster effigy, which, 
though in a mutilated condition, still remains on the north side of the church of 
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Compton-Wyniate, and which, I believe, represents Sir William Compton him- 
self, who died in 1528-9, 

That the ancient coat was quartered by Sir William Compton we have 
undoubted evidence, as appears by several authorities ; first, there is the painted 
glass which he presented to the chapel of Baliol College, Oxford, a duplicate, as 
it is said, of the window in the domestic chapel at Compton-Wyniate, which is 
now destroyed. Mr. Drummond, in his “‘ Noble British Families,’ has engraved 
what remains of the Baliol window. Sir William Compton is represented 
kneeling in his surcoat or tabard of arms ata faldstool; his second wife, the 
daughter of Sir John Brereton, and widow of Sir Francis Cheney, at another ; 
there are also two shields with their arms and quarterings: on both tabard and 
shield, the third quartering is identical with the ancient coat; and all are exactly 
and correctly described in a manuscript collection of arms in my possession, 
written by Samuel Todde, in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as 
follows :— 

“8° Thomas * Compton, knight, bereth sa. a Lyon passant gardant in fess or, 
bet: 3 helmetts ar: the 2, ar: a fess engrayled G. bet: vi billetts G: the 3. ar: on a 
chevron sa: 3 flower de lices ar: the 4. ar: a chevron vert, a border b. besanted.” 


The first of these quarterings is the present coat of arms of the House of 
Compton, partly taken from the royal insignia, the lion passant gardant or 
having, “in consideration of his good and faithful service,” been granted to Sir 
William Compton, under the King’s sign manual, the 7th of November, the 4th 
of Henry VIII.; the second that of his mother the heiress of Aylworth; the 
third, as I suppose, the original coat of Compton of Compton-Wyniate ; and the 
fourth a coat which, according to the perplexing custom of those days of over- 
crowded heraldry, was also granted to him by way of augmentation. 

The royal lion, it may be observed, is omitted in the sketch of Sir William 
Compton’s standard as it appears among the standards, banners, and badges of 
the time of Henry VIII. in the Harleian Library,” supposed to be executed 
between 1522 and 1534, where it is given “per fess gold and black four close 
helmets argent ; the device, a demi-dragon erased, wings addorsed gules, encircled 
round the body by a ducal coronet or; motto ‘Je ne serche que ung.’” But in 
another authority, a manuscript of standards and arms, written about 1520, and 
preserved in the College of Arms, London, it is very differently described, thus— 
“ Mayster Compton, gold and blue, a dragon’s head erased, fore paws and wings 


® Sic, a mistake for William. » No. 4632, fol. 209-225. 
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erect gules, encircled by a ducal coronet or, no division by bands, and no motto. 
Arms, Sable, a lion passant gardant or between three helmets argent.” * 

To return to Sir William Compton’s effigy in the church of Compton-Wyniate, 
we are told by Dugdale that this church was “ totally reduced to rubbish, having 
been demolished in A.p. 1646, when Compton House was garrisoned by the 
Parliament forces; the monuments therein of the before-specified Sir William 
Compton and his lady, with that of Henry Lord Compton, his grandson, which 
were very beautiful and stately, being then utterly razed and knocked in pieces, 
whereof I was not so happy as to take notice whilst they stood.” ° 

The upper part of the effigy which I have ascribed to Sir William Compton 
alone remains, and with the others hereafter noticed are wisely preserved just as 
they were left by the rebel iconoclasts,° except that they are raised on low marble 
slabs on either side of the chancel. From the position of the ancient coat on the 
dexter base of the surecoat, just as it was borne by Sir William, I think we may 
conclude that the other quarterings were once also to be traced upon it. The 
collar of SS. and the double-rose dependent from it, clearly indicate the favourite 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to Henry VIII., the double-rose being the badge 
of that monarch, and not borne by any earlier English sovereign. The hair is cut 
straight, as it was in the days of Henry VIII., though the details of the armour 
appear to be of rather an earlier date than 1530. Perhaps the tomb was made by 
Sir William in his lifetime: for it is to be observed that, although he bequeathed 
his body to be buried at Compton, and directed that his lady should be likewise 
there interred, he made no provision for a monument, yet ordered a tomb of 
alabaster to be erected for his father with his arms cut thereupon. The inference 
is therefore that he had already provided a tomb for himself. That for his father 
was probably never erected. 

The other relies of the alabaster effigies of the Compton family in this church 
appear to have represented the wife of Sir William Compton, and three later 
figures, very much mutilated, may be safely concluded to be those of Henry Lord 
Compton and his two wives, Frances, daughter of Francis Earl of Huntingdon, 
the mother of William first Earl of Northampton; and Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Spencer of Althorpe. 

In later times, but when it is difficult to say with certainty, the Compton 
family assumed as a crest, or as some say a badge, a fire-beacon, with the legend 


* Excerpta Historica, p. 167. ® Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 425. 


© There is a tradition that they were found in the moat, now partly filled up. 
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’ 


“ Nisi Dominus ;” it is possible that the beacon (still existing") in the parish of 
Burton-Dasset, a few miles to the north of Compton-Wyniate and adjoining 
Fenny-Compton, might have suggested this appropriation. The Belknap family, 
who were the former owners of the manor of Burton-Dasset, having also assumed 
this badge, and certainly from that reason." 

From the circumstance of the text ‘‘ Visi Dominus edificaverit domum, in 
ranum laboraverunt qui edificant eam,” and the beacon being introduced into 
the balustrade of the house at Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire, the principal 
seat of the Comptons, the greater part of which was built by the first Earl of 
Northampton in 1624, we may conclude that this bearing had then become 
established in the family. On this assumption I find in the 15th and 21st volumes 
of the Archeologia the beacon considered to be a certain badge of the Comptons. 
I allude to an engraving of a curious little brass of a knight and his lady kneeling, 
said originally to have come from Netley Abbey in Hampshire; on the back 
ground the beacon-badge is several times repeated, with the motto, ‘* So hare I 
cause,” and the same motto and bearing are said still to exist in the east window 
of Sapley church, near Ringwood, in the same county, and both are pronounced ‘ 
to belong to the Compton family, though the brass is certainly as old as the early 
part of Henry VIIL., the period of Sir William Compton, who does not appear to 
have used the beacon either as a crest or badge." 

It remains to consider why the helmets were taken by the heralds as the founda- 
tion for the arms of Compton, about to be distinguished by the honourable 
augmentation of the royal lion or leopard, as a special mark of the King’s favour 
towards the rising courtier, the friend of his boyhood, and now the chief gentle- 
man of his bedchamber, and this will lead us to some notice of the other family, 
which derived their name from the manor of Fenny Compton in the same county 
of Warwick. Of this family we find no mention whatever in Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire. But in Thoroton’s History of the County of Nottingham, under Howton, 
a village near Newark, which was their seat and residence, there is a pedigree 
and account of this line of Compton, which is traced as far back as the 29th of 
Edward I. [1301-2], when a fine was levied of the moiety of the manor of Howton, 


* See Beesley’s History of Banbury, part xix., where it is engraved. It appears to be an erection of the 
fifteenth century. 

» See the first paper in the first volume of the Archa@ologia, written by Professor Ward, in 1740, and 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1st ed. p. 703. 

© Archeologia, xxi. 550. 

4 It is nowhere about the house at Compton-W yniate, at least in any part built by Sir William ; but it 


is found upon a lead pipe on the church there, with the initials J. N., 1665. 
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by Newark, by Robert de Compton to Hugh Barry; a private deed is also quoted 
of this Sir Robert de Compton, who was a knight in 1302. To use Thoroton’s 
words— 

“The seal within the circumscription of his name is, on a long straight lined 
triangular shield, three helmets, which arms were on all the seals of this family, 
in the reigns of several kings, though differing sometimes in shape of the helmets.” 


Dr. Thoroton appears to have seen and examined these seals attached to the 
original evidences, which were then in the possession of Sir Francis Molyneux, 
Bart. (a younger branch of the family, now represented by the Earls of Sefton), 
and whose ancestor, Sir Thomas Molyneux, was resident at Howton in 1492. 

Sut we are not without contemporary and still existing evidence of the arms 
borne by the Comptons of Howton and Fenny-Compton. They appear upon an 
effigy under an arch in the chancel of Howton church, which Thoroton describes 
as “an old cross-legged monument with a shield not ordinary.” He gives an 
engraving by Hollar of this monument. On a recent visit to the church it was 
found on examination that the bearings on the shield are evidently helmets. The 
date of the tomb appears to be of the very early part of the fourteenth century ; on 
the upper part of it are two more modern-looking shields, with the coat of Moly- 
neux, apparently added when Sir Thomas Molyneux rebuilt the church in 1492. 
There can, I think, be little doubt but that this effigy represents Sir Robert 
Compton of Howton, who flourished in the reign of Edward I., and it probably 
remains the earliest instance of the bearing of the helmets on a shield on any 
monument in Great Britain. 

Seven descents of the Comptons of Howton are traced by Thoroton ; but in the 
6th of Henry VI., William Cumpton of Houton, Esquire, conveyed the manors 
of ILouton and Fenny Compton in Warwickshire to Thomas Curzon, Esquire, 
and John Flanbergh, clerk." This William Cumpton or Compton has been 
confounded with his namesake, another William Compton of Compton-Wyniate, 
who presented to that church in 1413, &c.; and Collins, in his Peerage of 
England, has dovetailed, as it were, both families together, so that it is not an 
easy matter to distinguish the Robert and William Comptons of the rival villages. 
Ile has been followed by Sir Egerton Brydges in his edition of that peerage, and 
by Mr. Drummond in his “ Noble British Families.” Thoroton, however, has 
conclusively proved that the Comptons of Houton and Fenny Compton were a 


* Thoroton refers, as his authority, to an original deed then in possession of Sir Francis Molyneux, 


Bart. 
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distinct family, which he supposes were unnoticed by Dugdale* because of their 
residence in Nottinghamshire. The last of them whom he finds mentioned is 
William Compton, Esquire, in the 3rd of Henry VIII., who must have been 
cotemporary with Sir William Compton of Compton-Wyniate, who was knighted 
that very year by the King at the Battle of Spurs. 

The helmet is an unusual charge in old English armory ; it is borne in the arms 
of Cholmondeley, and there are a few other instances in Guillim’s Heraldry. 
The ancient heraldic rolls to which I have already referred give, however, but 
one instance of this bearing which is of undoubted antiquity, viz., the coat which 
is ascribed to William de Aubeney, who is supposed to have lived in the thirteenth 
century,’ Sable, three helmets argent, the very same coat which is also ascribed 
to the Comptons, on the authority of the ancient seals described by Thoroton, 
and also, as it may now be added, on that of the effigy in Houton church to 
which I have directed attention. Certainly in the Elizabethan period the helmet 
seems to have been considered appropriate to the name of Compton. Thus we 
find—‘*‘ Compton of Hampshire beareth ermyn on a bend sa. three helmets or ;” 
and Compton of Hartpury in Gloucestershire, originally, as it is said, from Wilt- 
shire, and created Baronet in 1686, bore, Argent, a fess nebulé gules, on a chief of 
the second a helmet between two lion’s heads erased or. And the helmet will be 
found in most modern instances of the arms which appear to have been generally 
assumed by persons of the same by no means uncommon name. 

May we not, therefore, suppose that the heralds, even at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century—disregarding the ancient arms of the family, and perhaps, like 
later genealogists, confounding the two separate houses of Compton, the one 
rising into importance, the other impoverished and nearly extinct; their original 
seat from whence their name was derived, having been conveyed away nearly a 
century before; perhaps, also dazzled by the remarkable prowess of the young 
courtier so distinguished in the tilt-yard at Richmond—selected the three helmets 
as the most appropriate charges between which to display the royal augmenta- 
tion of the lion passant gardant or, ever since appropriated to the noble house of 
Compton-Wyniate ? 

Such an idea seems certainly to have taken the fancy of the artist, who, in the 


* It is remarkable, however, that Dugdale records, that in the east window of the north aisle of Fenny- 
Compton church were these arms, Sable, a fess engrailed betwixt three helmets argent, which probably belonged 
to some branch of the Comptons of that place. 

® Roll of arms in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, Archa@ologia, xxxix. 416. 

° Todde’s MS. collection, 
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lifetime, we may presume, of Sir William Compton carved the shield of his arms 
with the quartered coat of augmentation (where, by the way, the bezants are 
represented as roses), surrounded by the knights and gentlemen who are repre- 
seited in armour in various eecentric positions, on the panels of the screen at the 
lower end of the hall at Compton-Wyniate, as they will be found engraved at the 
foot of the 13th page of the History of the Comptons in the first volume of 
Drummond's Noble Families. 
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V1.—On the English Origin of Gothic Architecture. By Joun Henny PARKER, 
Esq., Hon. M.A. Oxon.: F.S.A. 


Read June 3rd, 1869. 


My object on the present occasion is to call attention to what appears to 
be a popular delusion on a subject of considerable importance to the archeologist. 
If it is not entirely a delusion, it is certainly a great exaggeration and misap- 
prehension. And yet it is almost an article of faith with every Frenchman; and 
it has so long been accepted by German and English antiquaries as an ascer- 
tained fact that it will seem like heresy to doubt it—I mean the opinion that 
the medieval style of architecture usually called “ the Gothic style” is of French 
origin, and that Suger, Abbat of St.-Denis, near Paris, was the inventor, and the 
church of St.-Denis the first example, of it. The subject, in all its bearings, has 
been my favourite study for the last thirty years, and this particular church I 
have visited very often, and carefully examined on different occasions in company 
with some of the best-informed French antiquaries and architects, including the 
very able architect M. Viollet Le Duc, who has charge of the works there." 

The points which I especially desire to notice are the following :— 

1. That those parts of the abbey church of St.-Denis which are of the time of 
Suger (1140—1145) are not Gothic. 

2. That those parts of Canterbury Cathedral which were built by William the 
Englishman (1176—1183) are more advanced in style than those built by William 
of Sens. 

3. That the choir of Lincoln Cathedral, built in the time of St. Hugh of 
Grenoble and Lincoln (1192—1200), is pure Early English and not French Gothic. 

4. It will be seen, in the course of my remarks on the architectural history of 
St. Hugh, that he did not bring a foreign architect or foreign builders with him 
to this country. 

1. In the first place, as regards St.-Denis— 

The more I examine the church and compare it with others, and think over the 
matter, the more [ am satisfied that a good deal too much importance is attri- 

* On one of these occasions I was also accompanic] by the Baron von Quast, of Berlin, one of the best 


informed German archeologists, and by M. de Caumont, of Caen, the father of the modern school of 
archeology in France. 
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\ buted to this example, which differs very slightly from others of the same period, 
| both in France and in England. The mistake arises from the fact that this 
j church was almost entirely rebuilt, about a century after Suger’s time, and that 


very little remains which is really of his work. Still enough does remain to be 
extremely important, because it is one of the best dated historical examples of 
its period, and that period is a very interesting one—just the beginning of the 
great change of style from the Romanesque or debased Roman to the glorious 
Medieval style. Notwithstanding all the changes and the so-called restorations, 
which this remarkable church has undergone, an experienced eye can still detect 
portions of the real work of Suger in the apsidal chapels of the east end, and in a 
small part of the narthex at the west end of the nave, where the building is low. 
The whole of the intermediate church and chancel, all the lofty Gothic church, is 
of the thirteenth century. In this part the details are very beautiful and fully 
developed Gothic, but in all of Suger’s work the details are purely Romanesque, 
and not more advanced than Peterborough or other English buildings of the 
same period. 

} ; It is almost needless to say that the Abbé Suger was one of the greatest men of 
his age. He was left in charge as Governor of the Royal Dominions, for many 
years while the King was absent at the crusades. He was born in 1081, in the 
time of Philip I. of France and of our William the Conqueror, and he lived 
till 1151, dying, therefore, at the age of seventy, greatly respected and beloved. 
Ile was elected abbat in 1122, without the consent of the King Louis VLI., to 
4 | whom he was not then known. He was then nearly forty, and was abbat about 
’ | thirty years, during a very eventful period and in a very great building age. 
ft + Before he had been four years abbat he made a great reformation in his abbey, 
; which the account given of its former state by Abélard shows to have been quite 
necessary,and in this reformation he seems to have acted in concert with St. Bernard, 


with whom he kept up a correspondence. When Pope Innocent II. was obliged 
to take refuge in France, probably also by the advice of St. Bernard, Suger was 
appointed by the King to receive him, and was sent to Cluny to do him homage, 
and to acknowledge him as the only legitimate Pontiff, and the Pope passed the 
| following Easter at St.-Denis with Suger. A few months before the death of 
/ Louis VI., that monarch also paid a visit to Suger at St.-Denis and prayed 
: in the burial-chapel of the kings of France, still preserved under the centre of the 
. present choir.* The abbat was now left in charge of the affairs of the State, but 


* See the small burial chapel in the centre of the great crypt of Suger in the Plan, Plate VI. Part 
| of this chapel may perhaps be as early as the time of the Carlovingian kings, or even of King Pepin, as is 


said, but none that is visible ; the earliest part that can be seen, the outer wall of the burial-chapel, forming 
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this did not hinder him from giving full attention to the works of his abbey, and 
in 1137 he began the rebuilding of the church and other buildings of the abbey, 
which he carried on for the remainder of his life and left unfinished.” The 
doorway in the crypt, of which we here give an outline (fig. 1), is chiefly 
of the time of Suger, but earlier in part. It will be seen that no approach 
to the Gothie style is to be found here. The chapels round the aisle of the 


Fig. 1. DOORWAY IN CRYPT, 8T, DENIS. 


crypt were ready for dedication in 1140, and three altars were then conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Rouen, assisted by the Bishops of Beauvais, Meaux, 
Senlis, and other prelates, These altars were dedicated to the Saints Romanus, : 
Nicholas, and Hippolytus, some of whose relics were deposited under them. 
Two of these remained undisturbed for a long period; but the third, those of Hof 
St. Hippolytus, were translated, in 1236, to the new chapel, then just built for ‘| 
them. This change was rendered necessary by the alteration of plan when the | 
church was rebuilt. The plan of having apsidal chapels round the apse is 
believed to have been first adopted at St.-Denis, and it rapidly became the i 
fashion in France; but we have scarcely any examples of this arrangement in 
England. Of course a change of plan is quite distinct from a change of style; but 
these apsidal chapels are believed to have been the first buildings in which the 
pointed arch was systematically used in France. 

In the thirteenth century, massive basements were carried through the vault of 
Suger in order to support the pillars of the side aisles of the choir above, when 


the inner wall of the aisle of the erypt, is of the eleventh century. The outer wall of the aisle and the vault 
are of the time of Suger. 


* See Appendix I. for original records of these works, and for a curious account of the inconveniences 
arising from the small size of the old choir, which suggested the propriety of its enlargement. : 
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Fig. 2 ONE BAY OF CRYPT (SUGER, 1140) WITH CENTRAL SHAFT INSERTED IN 1240 
From a Photograph 
it was rebuilt. Precisely the same arrangement occurs at Canterbury, where a 
substructure is inserted in the same way in the old erypt of Conrad, a.p. 1120, 
in order to support one of the pillars of William the Englishman in the choir 
above, built in 1184. (See fig. 3.) 
At St.-Denis this basement belongs to the rebuilding of the choir in 1240, 


Fig. 3. CRYPT OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL (1120), WITH PIER INSERTED (1184) 


and is therefore sixty years after the similar work at Canterbury. One of the 
pillars of the choir of the date 1240, supported by the substructure introduced at 
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that time under the vault of Suger of a century earlier date, is well seen in fig. 2 
and in the section (Plate VII.) which is drawn on the lines aB of the plans of 
crypt and choir (Plate VI.) looking eastward. 

The King was present at the dedication of the altars above mentioned, and recom- 
mended the carrying on of the great work so well begun. With this encourage- 
ment Suger continued his plan, and the upper chapels were begun in 1140. The 
windows of these chapels have pointed arches; they are only slightly pointed as in 
the beginning of a change, and all the mouldings and other details are Romanesque. 
The altars in these upper chapels were rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and have 
inscriptions upon them giving the dates; but there remains an inscription of 1144 
placed between two of the chapels of the apse opening from the aisle. This 
inscription is here engraved (fig. 4): expanding the contractions, it appears to 
read thus 

“+t In nomine Sanctissime Trinitatis consecratum est hoe altare a 
venerabili patre S[{imone]* Noviomi Episcopo, in honore Sanctorum 
Innocentium. Anno Incarnationis Verbi MCXLIV.” 


CONSE 
GRAVE HOC 
HLAREAWES 
NOVIOMIEBIN 
HONRSC FP RV 
NV MCX LIV 


Fig. 4. FROM CHAPEL OF HOLY INNOCENTS, 8T.-DENIS. 


* Simon de Vermandois, bishop of Noyon and Tournay, 1123 to 1148 (Gallia Christiana, t. ix. col. 
1000-1002.) Noviomium and Noviomum occur in charters 1143 and 1210 as later forms of the original 


Noviemagus Veromanduorum of the Antonine Itinerary. See Dictionnaire de Géographie. Didot. Paris, 
LS70. Sub roce. 
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The outer half of the vault of the aisle is of the period marked by the inscrip- 

i tion; the inner half was rebuilt when the choir and apse were rebuilt in the thir- 

| ' teenth century on a new plan, and much higher than the original choir, but the 

old materials were used again, so that the mouldings are still Romanesque in this 

part. ‘The original arches were very narrow; these were retained, or at least 

the piers were, in the apse, but in the two sides of the choir two arches were thrown 

into one by removing the intermediate piers and altering the arch, which is con- 
sequently crippled in a singular manner. (See fig. 5.) 


) Fig. 5. THREE ARCHES ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CHOIR, ST.-DENIS 
| From a Photograph. 
| 


The work was interrupted and damaged by a violent storm before it was finished, 
) but by indefatigable exertion Suger completed the choir in 1144, and the King 
was again present at the dedication of the altar. 

| The relies of St. Denis were now translated from their former resting-place in 
| the crypt to the new altar-tomb in the new choir at a higher level. This was 
| . dedicated by the Archbishop of Rheims, and at the same time twenty other altars 


were dedicated by other prelates. That in the centre was dedicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Theobald) in honour of the Saviour, the holy Angels, and 
the holy Cross, 
Suger lived to complete the transepts and part of the narthex at the western 
end, with a chapel over it, but he does net appear to have ever completed the 
| nave. It was very usual to build the west end and one of the western towers for 
the bells after the choir was completed, and to leave the nave to be built after- 


wards, when the funds could be obtained. In many churches in France the nave 
has never been built, although both the choir and the west end have been finished. 
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Cologne Cathedral is another example of the same plan; the choir and one of 
the western towers for the belfry were built in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the nave was not built until the nineteenth.* The narthex of Suger 
was low, with a large chapel over it, but all the upper part has been rebuilt, and 
the present vaults are of a later period: some of the shafts of the original low 
vault remain, and have plain capitals formed by a square block with the angles 
rounded off. (See Plate VIII. which gives an interior view of one bay of the 
north side of the narthex.) This plain simple capital is commonly called the 
cushion capital, and is extremely common in English and Anglo-Norman build- 
ings of the twelfth century, and for more than half that century; it occurs at 
Peterborough in 1140, and in very numerous examples both earlier and later in 
England and Normandy. The upper part of the narthex, with the present vaults 
and side chapels, is of the end of the twelfth century, of the same periods as parts 
of Notre-Dame at Paris, which are dated by inscriptions upon them. Plate IX. 
represents part of the narthex, showing the difference in the construction in the 
two periods ; the lower part having wide-jointed masonry, the upper part fine- 
jointed. For the sake of comparison, we have given in Plate X. specimens of the 
mouldings used both in Suger’s work and in that of the thirteenth century. 

Suger spared no expense in the ornamentation of his church, and collected the 
best workmen he could obtain from all parts. Some of the painted glass and of 
his mosaic pictures and pavements remain, and they are amongst the finest 
examples of this period. 

We read of funds being collected by the Abbat Hugh Foucaud in 1196, 
of King John of England being received in the abbey in 1201, and of Pope 
Innocent III. being applied to for protection about the same time. These are 
certain indications that some of the new work was then completed, and in 
parts of the west end the work agrees well with that period. Some fresh relics 
were also obtained from Constantinople in 1205, probably for the altar in the 
upper chapel at the west end. (See the upper part of Plate VIII.) In 1259 
Henry III., King of England, paid a visit to St.-Denis, and remained for a month 
as a visitor in the abbey, to which he made handsome donations. This was during 
the time that the rebuilding of the church was going on. This rebuilding had 
been begun by Abbot Eudes Clement in 1231, and was not finished until 1281, 
the work having been carried on for fifty years, which shows that it was a great 
work, and it is to this period that the present church practically belongs. The 


* Unfortunately the central lantern tower was not built according to the original design, although that is 
preserved. The effect of that magnificent structure is much injured by the want of the proper proportions 
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remains of the earlier church could hardly be noticed by any eyes not accustomed 
to look after such details, although people commonly suppose that the existing 
church is the work of Suger. 

Having now, as I believe, disposed of the claim of the Church of St.-Denis to 
be considered as the earliest Gothic building, and consequently of that of the 
Abbé Suger to be considered as the inventor of the Gothie style of architecture, I 
proceed to mention some of the leading historical facts on the subsequent progress 
and gradual development of the new style. 


2. We are now brought to the second point with which we started. The 
building which is considered by many well-informed persons as the earliest 
(iothic building in England is the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, and, at the 
same time, this is considered to be essentially French work, having been rebuilt 
after the great fire in 1174, under the direction of William of Sens, who was 
brought over by the monks of Canterbury for that purpose, and who is supposed 
to have been in advance of other architects of his time. A careful examination 
of it and consideration of the contemporary history, along with the details 
of the building and of other buildings of the same period, has led me to the 
opposite conclusion. 

The monks of Canterbury were full of lamentations for the loss of their choir, 
“the glorious choir of Conrad,’ one of the richest edifices of the Norman style 
that had ever been built, in the ornamentation of which they had been at work 
for about half a century. Some of the capitals in the crypt were unfinished at 
the time of the fire, and remain unfinished to this day, affording conclusive 
evidence that the carving was executed after the building was erected. 

The plans of William of Sens were more conservative than those of any other 
architect of the day he proposed to preserve as much as possible of this sa glorious 
choir of Conrad,” and for that reason the work of rebuilding was entrusted to 
him. The English architects would have swept away all the remains, and erected 
a new choir in a more advaneed style. William of Sens had previously been 
engaged in rebuilding the cathedral of his native city after a great fire there, and 
was thus able to see what could be preserved. The new ideas of the time made 
it necessary to have the new building considerably more lofty than before, but 
with much ingenuity he made use of all the old materials that were not too much 
damaged. ‘The side walls and the pillars were raised about six feet, but the old 


* See the Chronicle of Gervase, ap. Twysden, col. 1289, 1. 3; and Willis’s Architectural History of Can- 


terbury Cathedral, Pp. $2. 
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capitals were used again, and pieces of stone let into the pillars and shafts between 
the bases and the capitals, as may still be seen by a careful observation of the joints 
of the masonry, as is well shown by Professor Willis. He thus kept up the purely 
Norman style as the character of the new building. After the work had been 
thus carried on under his directions for four years he fell from a scaffolding in 
1178 and was quite disabled. He then committed the work to a young English- 
man, also named William, and therefore distinguished as William the Englishman. 
Of the work of this second architect we have remaining the transepts, the Trinity 
chapel, and the eastern corona, with the crypts or substructures to support them. 
The choir only had been completed by William of Sens, but as this was of very 
distinctly Norman character, the parts which were visible along with it were 
made to correspond with it, so that the general view should not be disturbed. 
But in the transept and in the crypts the Englishman could follow the more 
advanced style of his own countrymen, and in these parts we find many of the 
mouldings and details almost pure Gothic.* Gervase, the contemporary monk of 
Canterbury, has left us so exact an account of the work of each year, that we can 
put a date upon every stone of this very interesting building, with the help of 
Professor Willis’s admirable explanation of the text. 

Let us now compare the work of William of Sens in his own country with other 
contemporary buildings, and we shall find that be was not at all in advance of his 
fellows, and indeed hardly kept pace with them. The only parts of his work that 
remain at Sens are the arcades, and these are so exactly like those of Canterbury 
that the same working drawings might have served for both. Another great fire 
occurred at Sens very soon after his return, and the whole of the vault with the 
clerestory belongs to a later period, while some of the side walls and chapels of 
the transept are earlier. 

The fine church originally built for the cathedral at Lisieux in Normandy 
is so much of the same character as those of Sens and Canterbury that many 
good antiquaries are of opinion that it must be the work of the same architect, 
William of Sens. There is, however, no evidence of this, and no good reason 
to suppose that it is the case. It merely belongs to the same period when the 
transition of style had arrived at the same point. At that time every five years 
makes a visible difference, and it is necessary to be very careful about the exact 
date of the building to have a correct idea of it. There are many other churches 
both in France and in England that were building at the same time, which bear 
a very close resemblance to these two. 


* Plate XI. illustrates the distinctions which are observable between the mouldings of the two architects. 
VOL, XLIII. M 
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It was about this time, just after the middle of the twelfth century, that the 
peculiar class of ornaments which we call “ the transitional ornaments” were 
introduced both in England and in various parts of Gaul, now France, by the 
crusaders, on their return from the East. These ornaments often partake of the 
Byzantine character, but they are not exclusively so. Others are more of the 
later Oriental style. It has been well shown by the Count de Vogué, in his 
excellent work on the buildings of Palestine,” that many of these ornaments are 
identical with some which he found there in parts of the country, and in cities 
which have been entirely abandoned for many centuries, ever since they were 
conquered by the Turks, who massacred every man, woman, and child. These 
cities have never been inhabited since that time, and in many places the Turks 
did not take the trouble to destroy the buildings, which are left just in their 
original state, sometimes partially destroyed, and the fragments left about, so that 
they might be replaced if necessary. In these buildings we find pointed arches 
generally, but not Gothie mouldings or other details of that style. The orna- 
ments are of the transitional character, but these Eastern nations never got 
beyond that. We have no really Gothie buildings in the East. The Byzantine 
style, with its domes, or cupolas and minarets, is quite distinct from the Gothic 
style, although no doubt it was one of the roads by which the Western nations 
arrived at that style. They took many ideas from it, and copied exactly some of 
the details or ornaments, but their own style was quite a distinct matter, and was 
gradually, though rather rapidly, developed in England and in France in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. In Suger’s work at St.-Denis we do not find 
any of these transitional ornaments; they did not come in until after his time. 
[t was at one time thought that this kind of ornament was the invention of the 
Western nations, and was carried to the crusades by the soldiers, many of whom 
were carpenters and masons, and carried on their trade in the new settlements. 
[t has been shown that the particular parts of Palestine in which settlements 
were made by the inhabitants of particular parts of Gaul may be distinguished 
by the identity of the ornaments in the buildings. I have myself compared one 
of Count de Vogué’s photographs of a peculiar ornament in Palestine with an accu- 
rate drawing by M. Bouet of the same ornament in achurch near Bordeaux, and it 
might be supposed that the photograph was taken from thence. We must bear‘in 
mind that all the country near Bordeaux, and the whole of the western part of Gaul, 
was part of the English dominions at that time, so that in any case this could not 


* Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, par le Comte Melchior de Vogué. Paris, 1860, 4to. L’ Architecture 
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assist the claim of the French of the Domaine Royal to be in advance of the English 
at that period. But Count de Vogué showed me that this particular moulding with 
its ornament is found in one of the deserted cities, which had been deserted before 
the time of the crusades. It is therefore clear that the inhabitants of Gaul brought 
back these new details with them from the East, and did not take them there. No 
one can doubt that the great cupolas or domes of Périgueux are of Byzantine 
origin, whether copied by the early crusaders on their return, or built under the 
direction of Greek, that is of Byzantine, merchants, who had formed a settlement 
there. It seems certain that from the mixture of the Byzantine and the 
Romanesque with the new ornamentation, and the new ideas brought back by 
the crusaders, the beautiful medieval style called Gothic was developed.* 

An idea very generally prevails that because in the eleventh century, in the 
time of the early Norman kings, a number of the monks of the Abbey of Bee in 
Normandy were made bishops in England, that therefore a large proportion of 
the English bishops in the twelfth century also were Normans or Frenchmen. 
But this is entirely a mistake. Very few of the English bishops came at any 
period from the Domaine Royal of France, and even in the case of Normandy 
and the western provinces there was a decided reaction and counter current in 
the opposite direction towards the middle and after the middle of the twelfth 


* Baron von Quast is of opinion that the same process was going on in Germany almost at the same time. 
There are some very curious examples of the mixture of the Byzantine and the local Romanesque styles in 
some churches of the twelfth century, at Zoest and in that neighbourhood. 

It is quite possible that the return of the crusaders with their sketch-books, like that of Willars de 
Honecourt, may have produced the same effect in different parts of Europe at the same time; but, against the 
German claim to priority, it must be remembered that the beautiful Romanesque style of the Rhine churches 
was continued till the middle of the thirteenth century, long after the Gothic style was fully established in 
England. 

A few years since, I had the pleasure of being instrumental in preserving one of these curious churches 
at Zoest, in which the mixture of the two styles is particularly clearly developed. I found that this church 
was about to be pulled down by the ignorant peasantry for the value of the materials only, as they had just 
obtained from the Prussian government the grant of a neighbouring church that had belonged to a suppressed 
monastery, and did not now require the old church, except the belfry tower. The government had been 
appealed to by the antiquaries; but the treasury had refused to make any grant. I wrote to H.R.H., the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, begging her to intercede with the King of Prussia for this curious old church. 
The Princess kindly did so, and the King ordered the necessary sum to be paid, which was done, and the 
church was saved. 

Baron von Quast says, that there is historical evidence of a Greek or Byzantine colony having been settled 
in that part of Germany in the eleventh century, and these curious churches are attributed to them. This 
history is identical with that of Périgueux and several churches in Périgord, as was clearly shown by my 
late lamented friend, Félix de Verneilh, in his valuable work on the subject. 
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century, just when the transition of style was taking place. At the time the 
cathedral of Lisieux was rebuilt, the Bishop of the diocese was Arnulphus, who 
held the see from 1154 to 1182. He was a Norman from Seez; and, while several 
other of the most celebrated transitional churches in other parts of France were 
in the course of erection, the bishops were either Normans * or Englishmen.” 


3. St. ugh, of Lincoln, was, however, an exception to this. He was the son of 
a Lord of Avalon,’ near Grenoble, and was sent by his father to be educated at the 
Priory of Villarbenoit, near his father’s castle. He acquired a great reputation 
for sanctity, and was living the life of a hermit at a little chapel and hermitage 
which he induced his father to build for him high up in the mountains, about a 
mile above the castle (which is itself at a considerable elevation), at the time 
when our King Henry II. was at Grenoble in treaty for a wife for his son John. 
He afterwards joined the Carthusians, who were then coming into fashion, and King 
Ilenry with some difficulty persuaded Hugh to come to England and take charge 
of the earliest monastery of that order, then about to be established at Witham, 
in Somersetshire. [ugh was commanded by the Abbot of the Grande Chartreuse 
to obey the wishes of the King, and submitted, as in duty bound. This saint and 
prelate has been called a great builder, and he was indeed a great patron of 
huilders, always encouraging the erection of new buildings “ to the honour and 
glory of God.” Ile was not, however, himself an architect, as some of the bishops 
of that period were, nor did he bring builders or architects with him, but always 
employed the natives of the country where he happened to be, and allowed them 
to build in their own style. St. Hugh it should be remembered cannot properly 
be called a Frenchman at all, for Grenoble at that period belonged to the 
German empire and not to the kingdom of France. The Germans in the twelfth 
century were very much behind both England and France in civilisation, and 
this was equally the case in the neighbourhood of Grenoble as elsewhere; and 
the castle of Avalon was built (or rebuilt probably on the site of a wooden one, 


* M. Viollet Le Due and other great French antiquaries call the style we call Norman the Anglo- 
Norman sty le. 

' Robert de Beaumont or of Warwick, son of Henry Earl of Warwick, was Archbishop of Rouen from 
1164 to 1183, and Walter, called the Magnificent, was his immediate successor 1154 to 1208, Ralph 
Beaumont, a natural son of Henry I. and an Englishman, was bishop of Angers 1178 to 1200. Henry of 
Salisbury was bishop of Bayeux from 1165 to 1203. (Gallia Christiana, vol. xi. col. 364-366.) John Petit, 
or John of Salisbury, was bishop of Chartres from 1176 to 1182. (J/éid. vol. viii. col. 1146-1149.) 

* Not to be confounded with the better known County of Avallon, near Auxerre. and in the Duchy 


of Burgundy. 
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or fine earthwork), about the time of the birth of Hugh, or when he was a child. 4 
Of this castle some ruins still exist, and include a tall tower, one side of which a ) 
only remains. The construction is as barbarous as it well could be, more like | | | 
some of the rudest of the Irish round towers than the beautiful English masonry | 
of the middle of the twelfth century. We have, however, only the rubble wall, re i 
the ashlar facing, if there ever was one, having been destroyed, and what remains 4 
has no distinctive character. (See fig. 6.) The plan of the building with its tall | +. 
square keep is that of a Norman castle. | 


+ 


= » 


Fig. 6. RUINED KEEP OF AVALON CASTLE, C. 1140 Fig. 7. BELFRY TOWER OF THE CHAPEL OF a 3 

(From a Photograph.) #1.-MAXIMIN, 1160. (From Photograph.) a 

The buildings of the Grande Chartreuse were at that time entirely of wood, | i 
and were all swept away by an avalanche a few years after the time of St. Hugh’s Te i: 
residence there. It is useless then to look for any models there that Hugh might | 
have remembered and copied. The chapel of St.-Maximin, attached to which was 
a hermitage and cell of the Carthusians and which was reared by St. Hugh and one : "4 
other monk, was placed high up in the mountain, about a mile above the castle { 
mentioned, still exists, and it has a belfry tower very much of the character of 4 
our Danish or Anglo-Saxon belfry towers of the eleventh century—as unlike as i 
possible to the choir of Lincoln. (See fig. 7.) ; 

The next point in the architectural history of St. Hugh is the existing church : 


of Witham, which was built in his time. This is a thoroughly Somersetshire 
church, of exactly the same character as other churches of the same neighbour- 
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hood and the same period. It has a stone vault, which is not very usual in 
England ; but this might well arise from its being monastic. The style is Tran- 
sitional, but not at all advanced, (See fig. 8, which has been engraved from 
a slight sketch by Albert Hartshorne, Esq.) 


“ 


Fig. 8. INTERIOR OF CHAPEL AT WITHAM, SOMERSETSHIRE, C. 1180 


This church was probably built about a.p. 1180, It is not so much advanced 
as Canterbury, and very far behind Lincoln, of which St. Hugh was made bishop 
in 1186, and in 1192 he began to rebuild his cathedral." About the same time 
he was called upon as bishop to consecrate the small village church of Clee, near 
the mouth of the Humber, which remained withcut much alteration until quite 
recently. Unfortunately it has now been restored, which usually means that the 
historical value has been entirely destroyed; it has become work of the nine- 


* Fabricam matricis ecclesie sue a fundamentis instruxit novam, et aulam episcopalem egregiam 
inchoavit. John de Schilby. 
Ecclesia sue capitulum pariis lapidibus, marmoriisque columnis miro artificio renovavit, et totum a 


fundamento opere sumptuosissimo novum erexit ; similiter et domos episcopales egregias construere cepit, 


Dominoque cooperante longé prioribus ampliores et nobiliores spe certa consummare proposuit. (rirald. 
Camb, 419. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


ARCADE OF SOUTH AISLE 


PORTION OF WALL OF NORTH AISLE, WITH BUT TRESSES ADDED SUBSEQUENTLY. 


THE CHOIR OF ST, HUGH, 
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teenth century instead of the twelfth. An inscription, recording the dedication 
of the church by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln in 1192 (see Plate XII.), is inserted in 
one of the Norman pillars of the nave, immediately opposite to the entrance to 
the church; but the nave is at least fifty years earlier than this date. The 
inscription, which when extended reads thus— 


Hee Ecclesia dedicata est 
in honore Sancte Trinitatis 

et Beate Marie vit nonas Martii 
a Domino Hugone Lincolni- 
ensi episcopo anno ab incarnati- 

° 

one Domini MC 


tempore Ricardi regis. 


is on a separate piece of stone let into the pillar, and in fact it relates only 
to the choir and the transept, which had then just been rebuilt, the nave 
having been left to the last, and eventually not rebuilt at all. Views of two 
of the piers of the work of the time of St. Hugh will be found in Plate XII. 
The style of this choir is very advanced Transition, almost amounting to 
pure Gothic, and the interval of seven or eight years which intervened before 
the dedication of the choir of Lincoln is quite sufficient to allow for the new 
style to have become fully developed as we see it—the earliest and one of the 
best examples of our beautiful Early-English style of medieval architecture. 
This is by no means an isolated example of the same advanced style in the great 
diocese of Lincoln. St. Giles’s church, in Oxford, was then in that diocese, and 
was consecrated by St. Hugh a few months before his death in a.p. 1200, and 
before his cathedral was dedicated. The style of St. Giles’s is pure and good Early- 
English Gothic. The well-known and very beautiful porch at Ely built in 1195, 
though not in the diocese, is not far from Lincoln, and was probably known to 
the builders of that cathedral. It is also pure and good Early-English, with the 
double arcades one in front of the other, as at Lincoln. 

With regard to Lincoln Cathedral, it should be observed that the portion 
completed in the time of St. Hugh was the choir only* and the small transept 
at the east end of it, with part of the east walls of the great transept at the 
west end of this choir, one bay only on each side of the arch. The presbytery 


* In order to complete the series of illustrations of architectural progress under St. Hugh, two wood-~ 
cuts of the choir of Lincoln are given in Plate XIII. repeated from the Glossary of Architecture. 
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at the eastern end of the cathedral belongs to a later period: it was built 
about A.D. 1260, and is in a much more advanced style, approaching fast to 
the sueceeding or Decorated style. The great transept with the central tower 
was built soon after the death of St. Hugh ; but owing probably to neglect about 
the foundations the tower fell down in a.p. 1237." It fell upon the vault of 


the choir of St. Ilugh, which it crushed completely, with two of the piers of 
the arcade on the northern side, which have been twice rebuilt, so that the 
actual work of these piers is of the fifteenth century. When the vault of the 


choir was rebuilt it appears to have been made higher, and the plan altered, and 
this required the introduction of new vaulting shafts to help to support the 
vault, so that we have three shafts in front of each other in the angles. 

It is recorded that St. Hugh carried some of the stones on his own shoulders in 
' his enthusiasm, and to encourage others in the great work he had undertaken.” 
But it does not follow from this that he was his own builder or architect; on the 
contrary, it is recorded that the name of his architect was Geoffrey Du Noyer; 
as this name is distinctly French, it was considered twenty years ago as evidence 
) that the work was French, and, as St. Hugh was called sometimes St. Hugh of 
Burgundy, Notre Dame de Dijon, the capital of the duchy of Burgundy, was 
pointed out as the probable type of Lincoln; but Hugh was a native of the king- 
dom of Burgundy, of which Grenoble was the capital, and it is probable that 
he never was at Dijon in his life. It is at least two hundred miles to the 
north of Grenoble, and Notre Dame at Dijon was not consecrated until a.p. 1220, 


| or twenty years after Lincoln. 
| ) seing at one period in doubt whether the work at Lincoln were English 
or French, I wrote to some of my French friends for information as to what 


i | part of France it was probable that Du Noyer came from. I received several 
i} answers, and heard that there are fourteen villages of the name of Noyer in 
/ i@ France, some in the east others in the west, from any of which the family of Du 


Noyer might have come. 
Among other correspondents, the late lamented Count de Montalembert assured 
. me that “ without doubt the great architect was a member of the family of the 


* Anno MCCXXXvVI ruina ecclesie Lincolniensis propter artificii insolentiam. Chron. Joh. Abb. Petrob. 
i 


Facta est ruina muri Lincolniensis ecclesia secus chorum post sedem Decani, ita quod tres homines pros- 


nocturnum, donee circum queque columne et arcus firmarentur. Ann. Dunstable. 


| trati sunt sub ruina; ita quod postmodum chorus celebravit ante majus altare officium diurnum et 


® Pius Pontifex in die Parasceves cum esset Lincolnia, et ad fabricam matricis ecclesia, quam nobiliter 


a fundamentis extruxerat, lapides et cementum humeris suis in quodam cophino, ete. Matt. Paris, ed. 
Wets. 142, 
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Counts Du Noyer of Burgundy, near Dijon,” where Count de Montalembert him- ) 
self resided ; but the excellent Count, like some other antiquaries, had overlooked 
the distinction between the Duchy of Burgundy in the north and the kingdom of | 
Burgundy in the south, and the fact that there was no connection between Dijon . 
and Grenoble. Meantime my friend Mr. Dimock,"* the editor of the life of St. 

Hugh, reminded me that a family of the name of Du Noyer came over to England ; 
with William the Conqueror, and settled in the diocese of Lincoln, where it 


became one of the county families, as it continues to this day. 


Since that time | have examined many buildings of the period of transition, fl 


both in England and in various parts of France, and [ am fully convinced that 


the style of Lincoln and the southern part of Yorkshire is a national style gra- 
dually developed at home, with hints from various quarters, but it is not a foreign ; 
importation ; and it is erroneous to say that the Abbé Suger or any one else was ; 


the inventor of Gothic architecture. 


In the series of plates that illustrate this paper I have endeavoured to show 
the character of the walls and the architectural details at each period. It will be 


observed that in all Suger’s work the masonry is wide-jointed, that is, the mortar H 

between the stones is thick; whereas, in the later work, the upper part of the 

narthex and the west front, which I have shown to be alterations and additions of j 


about the year 1200, the masonry is fine-jointed—there is so little mortar that it 

ean hardly be seen. That the work corresponds with those parts of Notre- 

Dame at Paris which are known to be of that date, is allowed by the eminent 

French architect M. Viollet Le Due, who had the care of both these churches at ; ‘a 
the time when he went to St. Denis with me to examine this question. In H . 
England fine-jointed masonry was introduced by Roger Bishop of Salisbury in | 
the early part of the twelfth century. Matthew Paris mentions that at Sherborne 
Castle, which was built by Bishop Roger, the masonry was so beautiful that the 
walls appeared as if built of one stone, a proof that fine-jointed masonry was then 
new. It did not reach France for half a century afterwards. Suger employed the 
best masons in France in his time, and they still used the wide-jointed masonry 


as in the eleventh century. 
In claiming the choir of St. Hugh at Lincoln as the earliest pure Gothic 
yuilding in the world, we must be careful to define exactly how much of the 


* See Appendix II. which contains extracts from Mr. Dimock’s Preface to the Magna Vita 8S, Hugonis 
(Rolls Series, 1864) edited from the original in the Bodleian library. This life was written by the domestic 


chaplain of St. Hugh. It was printed at my suggestion. 
VOL. XLITII. N 
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existing fabric is really of the time of St. Hugh. It is the lower part of the choir 
and its aisles, with the small eastern transept and two of the chapels on the east 
side of that transept, and a portion of the wall in the great transept on each side 
of the chancel-arch or eastern arch of the tower. But, like Sens and Canterbury 
and many other churches of that period, the building has been raised higher, the 
vaults have been introduced, and the clerestory rebuilt with the vault to which it 
belongs, and vaults introduced in the aisles with buttresses to support them 
added on the exterior, and vaulting-shafts introduced within. These stand clear 
off the walls in front of the double arcade made on the wall itself when first built. 
This may be seen also by the evident alteration of the triforium gallery, in which 
arch-buttresses are introduced against the old flat buttresses, which were sufficient 
to carry the old timber roof, but not to carry the new vault. This change must 
have been made about 1230 or 1240, at the same time with the eastern and earlier 
part of the nave and of its north aisle, of which Mr: Dimock has found the fabric 
rolls. It follows that the very elegant small double arcade on the walls of the 
aisles must be of the time of St. Hugh, and ¢hey are considerably in advance of 
anything in France. 

The mouldings and other details of this arcade are pure Early-English Gothie 
without a vestige of Norman or Romanesque detail. The succession of mouldings 
from St.-Denis in 1140, Canterbury in 1174 and 1183, and Clee in 1192, to 
Lincoln in 1200, is complete, and the gradual change is very visible from the 
pure Romanesque of St.-Denis, through the transitional period at Canterbury 
and Clee, to the pure Early-English Gothie at Lincoln. I have a series of the 
profiles of these mouldings taken for the most part with the Cymograph invented 
by Professor Willis and perfected by Mr. Edmund Sharpe of Lancaster, to whom 
[ am indebted for them. ‘Those who know the history of architecture are aware 
that mouldings amount to historical evidence. They are a certain mark of the 
dates if other evidences were wanting, which is not the case with these examples. 
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APPENDIX LI. 


Extract from the Will or Ordinance of the Abbat Suger, written a.p. 1137. From Félibien, 
Histoire de 8. Denys. Paris, folio, 1706. Pitces Justificatives, p xcix. 


This document, which is called a testament in the original Latin, is attested by all the officers of 


the Abbey, the priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, and boys or scholars or probationers ; also by the 
Archbishops of Rheims and Tours, five bishops, and the Abbat of Corbie. It appears to be a 
solemn agreement entered into by the whole community. 

After enjoining on the community the daily celebration, during the abbat’s life, of a mass of the 
Holy Ghost, he goes on to ordain prayers and masses for his own soul after death. His anniver- 
sary to be strictly observed. There was to be on that day a refection in the refectory for the 


brethren provided by the capiciarius (or sacristan), ‘‘ duas videlicet omnibus communes, non 
qualescunque, sed plenarias et aptas exhibendo pitantias. Frater etiam celerarius generale * suum 
more solito proponat. Pigmentum” habeant fratres de camera et cellario. Rogamus autem sup- 
pliciter, ne frater ille,° sive nos viderit, sive minime, expensas istas wgre ferat, cum in magna 
parte officii ejus multas exsolventes expensas solliciti fuerimus: videlicet in novi et magni wdificii 
ecclesia augmentatione, in zdificatione magn et caritative domus hospitum, in reparatione et 
renovatione dormitorii et refectorii, et in augmentatione obedientiw thesauri, et in multis aliis tam 
ecclesia quam officinarum sumptuosis operibus, quas enumerare supersedimus, ne inanis gloria, aut 


alicujus arroganti titulo, quo anima mez opus non est, imputetur.” 


Extract from an Instrument of the Abbat Suger, written about a.p. 1140.  Tbid. p. civ. 


‘* Nono decimo administrationis nostre anno cum novo operi in anteriori ecclesia parte libenter et 
fideliter desudassemus; ipsoque novo, antiquo operi pulchra novarum columnarum et arcuum con- 
venientia apté unito, superius Sancti Romani oratorium, inferius Sancti Hyppoliti, et ex alia parte 
Sancti Bartholomezi, cum eadem nova ecclesia & venerabili Rothomagensi Archiepiscopo Hugone, 
et aliis venerabilibus episcopis consecrari fecissemus . . . subito sanctorum martyrum Domnorum 
et protectorum nostrorum amor et devotio nos ad augmentandam et amplificandam superioris 
ecclesie partem capitalem rapuit..... Hue accessit nostram rapiendo devotionem, quoniam infra 
sancti sanctorum locus ille divinitati idoneus, sanctorum frequentationi Angelorum gratissimus, 
tanta sul angustia artabatur, ut rec hora sancti sacrificii in solemnitatibus fratres sanctissime 
Eucharistia communicantes ibidem demorari possent, nec adventantium peregrinorum molestam 
frequentiam multociens sine magno periculo sustinere valerent. Videres alios ab aliis graviter 


conculeari, et quod multi discrederent, pronitas mulierculas, super capita virorum tanquam super 


* Generale appellamus, quod singulis in singulis datur scutellis. Pitancia, quod in una scutella duobus, 

‘rbi gratia, aliquando pro pitancia unum crudi casei frustum, vel quatuor ova: pro generali ova quinque 
et caseus nunquam nisi coctus. Consuetud. Cluniac. cap. 35, ap. Du Cange. 

> Pigmentum, Gallicé piment, a sweetened and spiced wine such as is used to this day for the “ grace cup” 
in some olleges. 


© The capitjarius see:ns to be intended. 
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pavimentum incedendo niti ad altare concurrere, pulsas aliquando et repulsas, et poene semi-mortuas 
virorum miserantium auxilio in claustrum ad horam retrocedentes peene extremo spiritu anhelare. 


His igitur et hujusmodi insectationibus toto animi fervore refragari maturantes, collecto virorum 


illustriam tam Episcoporum quam Abbatum conventu, adscita etiam Domini ac serenissimi Regis 


Francorum Ludovici prasentia, quemadmodum in capitulo nostro consultum fuerat, pridie Idus 
Julii die Dominica * ordinavimus ornamentis decoram personis celebrem processionem, quin etiam in 
manibus Episcoporum et Abbatum insignia Dominice passionis, videlicet Clavum et Coronam 
Domini, et brachium sancti senis Simeonis, et alia sanctarum reliquiarum patrocinia preferentes, 
ad de fossa jaciendis fundamentis praparata, humiliter ac devoté descendimus; deinde Paracleti 
, | Spiritus sancti consolatione invocata, in bonum domus Dei principium bono fine concluderet, 
cum primum ipsi Episcopi ex aqua benedicta dedicationis facte proximo v. Idus Junii propriis 


confecissent manibus camentum, primos lapides imposuerunt hymnum Deo dicentes, et fundamenta 


) ejus usque ad finem psalmi solemniter decantantes. Ipse enim serenissimus Rex intus descendens 


propriis manibus suum imposuit, nosque et multi alii tam abbates quam religiosi viri lapides suos 


imposuerunt, quidam etiam gemmas, ob amorem et reverentiam Jhesu Christi, decantantes lapides 


pretiosi omnes muri tui. Nos igitur, tanta et tam festiva tam sancti fundamenti positione 
exhilarati, de peragendo soliciti, varietatem temporum, diminutionem personarum, et mei ipsius 
i defectum pertimescentes, communi fratrum consilio assistentium persuasione, Domini Regis assensu 
annualem redditum his explendis constituimus, videlicet cL. lib. de gazophilacio, id est de 
4 oblationibus altaris et reliquiarum, C. in Indicto, et L in festo sancti Dionysii; L. etiam de posses- 
sione sita in Belsa que dicitur Villana, prius inculta, sed auxilio Dei et nostro labore composita, et 
advalens quater xx. librarum singulis annis adaptata. (ue si quocumque infortunio his explendis 


{) deficeret, alia Belsa nostra, quam dupliciter aut tripliciter in redditibus augmentavimus, suppleret. 


Has autem cc. lib. preter ea que ad arcam gazophilacii devotione fidelium deportabuntur, vel 


quexcumque ipsi utrique operi offerentur, tantum continuari ipsis operibus firmavimus, donec 
totaliter absque ulla questione et ipsis «dificiis, et anteriora, et superiora, cum suis turribus, 
omnino honorifice compleantur. 

Actum in communi capitulo beati Dionysii, presentibus personis que subterscribuntur, quarum 


auctoritas sub anathemate confirmavit praedicta capitula. 


Signum Milonis Morinorum” Episcopi. Signum Guarini Ambianensis® Episcopi. Signum 
Gaufredi Carnotensis4 Episcopi. Signum Hugonis Turonensis¢ Archiepiscopi. Signum Sansonis 
| Remorum' Archiepiscopi. Signum Gosleni Suessionis* Episcopi. Signum Odonis Belvacensis* 
| Episcopi. Signum Rotberti Abbatis Corbeia.'” 

) * Sunday, July 14, 1140. 
: ip » Milo, bishop of Teroane from 1131 to 1158. 


* Guarinus de Chatillon St. Pol, bishop of Amiens from 1127 to 1144. 


| Gaufred de Léves, archbishop of Chartres from 1116 to 1149. 
Hugo de Stampis (d’Etampes), archbishop of Tours from 1134 to 1148. 
Samson Malvoisin, archbishop of Rheims from 1140 to 1161. 


Goslen or Joslen de Vierzy, bishop of Soissons from 1126 to 1152. 
i} Odo IL., bishop of Beauvais from 1133 to 1144. 
) >. Robert, abbot of Corbie from 1121 to 1147. 
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The following statements relative to the buildings at St. Denis are abstracted from a Liber 
administrationis, or account of Suger’s works written in the first person, and begun in the twenty- 
third year of his abbacy. D. Félibien, ihid.— 

c. xxv. De Ecclesia primo augmento. On account of the inconveniences mentioned in the previous 
extract, Suger resolves to enlarge the church. He began with the doors opening into the church (acces- 
simus ad priorem valvarum introitum). Here he pulled down an erection of Charlemagne connected 
with the reputed burial of Pepin his father “ in introitu valvarum.” Having done this he worked 
hard at the enlargement of the “ corpus ecclesia,” and the making the entry and gates threefold, 
‘this must be the narthex, where, as has been stated, remains of Suger’s work are to be seen,] and 
in the erection of handsome and lofty towers. 

c. xxvi. contains a notice of the consecration of the chapels of St. Romanus, “ locus quam 
secretalis quam devotus,” with two chapels, “ in inferiori testudine ecclesie,” to St. Hippolytus, on 
one side, to St. Nicolas on the other. The procession left the church by the door of St. Eustace 
(i.e, the north transept] and “ ante principales portas transiliens””—entered the church “ tertio” by 
the single door which had been removed from the old to the new work. 

c. xxvii. gives an account of the metal gilt doors, and of the inseriptions commemorating the 
date (1140) of consecration. 

In c. xxviii Suger determines to proceed with the ‘ superior pars ecclesiz,” and by the blessing 
of God in three years and three months the magnificent work both in crypt and lofty vaulting, 
with arches and columns varying the effect, was completely finished. The work at the east and 
west end were now united, and the abbat proceeded to rebuild the transepts to match. Next the 
nave was to be rebuilt, a portion of the old walls being retained, but Suger appears to have left 


this unfinished. 


APPENDIX IL. 
St. or Lincoiy. 


“The hero of the following pages, Hugh de Avalon, for such was his family name, was born 
about the year 1135, and died in the autumn of 1200. The precise year of his birth I have been 
unable to determine ; indeed, the exact dates of the different events of his life are all uncertain 
previous to his elevation to the See of Lincoln in 1186. 

‘* My main reason for fixing upon 1135 as the probable year of his birth is the following:— As we 
shall see, there is good reason for concluding that Hugh came into England in 1175, or close upon 
that year. Our author, relating an occurrence that took place just before his departure for the 
Great Chartreuse, says that he was then about forty years old. If he was about forty years old in 
1175 he must have been born about the year 1135. 

‘“* Supposing he was born circa 1135, then circa 1143, when barely eight years old, he was 
admitted into the priory of Villarbenoit, a house of regular canons dependent upon the cathedral 
church of Grenoble, and near his father’s castle of Avalon. His mother had lately died ; his 
widowed father became a member, at the same time with his child, of this religious body. Hugh 
may have been admitted merely into the school of noble youths, then of repute in this priory ; but 
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it would seem rather that he was actually received, though such a mere child, as a regular 


member of the order. At all events he became an inmate of the house with a view to his 
becoming such. 

‘But the religious life was all to Hugh’s taste ; his sanctity began from his very childhood, 
Here, in the home which his earthly father had chosen for him, his only aim seemed to be to learn 
the will of his Father in Heaven, and to do it. In his nineteenth year he was ordained deacon. 
When about twenty-four years old, circa 1159—this date is very doubtful, I can only give what 
seems to me the most probable—he was appointed to the rule of what our author calls the cell of 
St. Maximus, but which, it would seem, he ought to have called St. Maximinus, a dependency 
and near neighbour of the priory of Villarbenoit, where, with one aged brother-canon in priest’s 
orders for a companion and assistant, he had the charge of a parish intrusted to him. 

“ Tle cannot have remained at St. Maximinus for long. Having accompanied the prior of Villar- 
benoit on a visit to the Great Chartreuse, struck with extreme admiration of the rigid discipline 
of the Carthusians, and their complete sequestration from the world, he conceived an intense desire 


of enrolling himself in their community. This, after a while, he managed to effect, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his superiors and notwithstanding his having bound himself by a solemn 
promise not to desert Villarbenoit during his prior’s lifetime. He had persuaded himself that an 
oath, extorted against what he considered the good of his soul, was not binding, and he never 
afterwards was troubled with a scruple of conscience as to the righteousness of his having thus 
broken his faith when Carthusian holiness was the end in view. It must have been soon after 
A.b. 1160, if not as early as that year, when he became an inmate of the Great Chartreuse.” 
(Magna Vita S. Hugonis, Dimock’s Preface, 1864, pp. xvi.-xix ) 

‘The fame of the Carthusian order was now widely spread. Eminent it was held, and most 
justly, in the rigid austerity of its rules and the earnest piety of its members. The good report of 
such a man as Hugh, in the metropolis too of the fraternity, would not be confined to the monks 
of his own house, or to the members only of the order. It reached the ears of Henry II. of 
England, who had alrealy begun the foundation of a Carthusian monastery at Witham in 
Somersetshire, the first of the order in this country, and had procured a mission for this purpose 
from the Great Chartreuse The first prior over this new establishment found himself unequal to 
the difficulties of such a work, and soon returned in despair to the peace of his Alpine home. His 
successor died soon after his arrival at Witham. There were other circumstances of disastrous 
commencement, and the new foundation seemed likely to prove abortive. 

‘It was a noble of Maurienne who strongly advised Henry to ensure success to his new Chartreuse 
at Witham by procuring Hugh for its government. Now in 1173 a treaty was on foot that would 
lead to much communication between Henry and the Count of Maurienne ; a betrothal was being 
contracted of Prince John to the eldest daughter of the Count. This contemplated marriage was 
put an end to by the death of the proposed bride, and in 1176 John was betrothed to the daughter 
of the Earl of Gloucester. It seems likely from this that it was about 1173, at any rate not later 
than 1176, when Henry applied for Hugh’s appointment as prior of Witham. Maurienne was so 
far separated from Henry’s continental dominions as to make it unlikely that a noble of that land 
should be in confidential intercourse with him except on some such special occasion, and there was 


no other such occasion so far as we know.” (J/bid. pp. xx. xxi.) 
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“ Hence I have fixed upon a.p. 1175 as the year, or a close approximation to the year, in which 
Hugh took upon him the charge of the infant Chartreuse at Witham. It has been commonly 
said that this was in 1181. It is Bromton who has supplied this date, and he is an authority on 
such a point quite worthless as compared with the evidence of the earlier date incidentally given 
by our author. Moreover, Bromton does not mention Hugh, but says that it was in 1181 that 
the Carthusians first came into England. If this were so, then it must have been a year or two 
later, if not more, before Hugh himself came, as he was the third prior of Witham, and this still 
later date would be quite inadmissible. 

‘On Hugh’s arrival at Witham he found the whole work of the new foundation before him. The 
two or three monks, left in desolation by the desertion of the first prior and the death of the 
second, were dwelling in temporary wooden cells ; no one of the necessary monastic buildings was 
begun ; the sites even of the two churches* and houses for the monks and the lay-brethren— 
according to the separate arrangement then required in a Carthusian monastery—had not as yet 
been decided upon. 

“Under Hugh’s energetic management good progress was soon made. From the first he won the 
warmest regards of the royal founder, and he was the man of all others cleverly to make the most 
of his influence in the cause of his order, and of the new foundation entrusted to him. In the 
course of the (about) eleven years that he presided over Witham the whole monastery was fully 
established, and all the necessary buildings were completed, and the requisite number of monks 
and lay-brethren regularly organised, and the good report of the new Chartreuse had become 
widely spread throughout the land.” (Zbid. pp. xxii.-xxvi.) 

** At the end of April, 1186, Henry II. came from Normandy into England, and summoned a 
council to meet at Eynsham Abbey near Oxford, on the 25th of May. One of the matters there 


taken in hand was the election of a bishop to the see of Lincoln, vacated some year and a half 


before by the promotion of Walter de Coutances to the archbishopric of Rouen. The King was 
determined that Hugh should be the new bishop, and in this he was zealously seconded by 
Baldwin Archbishop of Canterbury. It was very much against the wishes of the canons of 


Lincoln, but they at length gave way to the King and elected Hugh. 


* “The present parish church of Witham, it would seem, must be one of these churches built by 
Hugh. I have not seen it, | am speaking from information of Mr. Parker. It is of Transitional character, 
agreeing well with the date 1175—1185, and is just the small plain church that we should expect in a 
Carthusian monastery, where the number of inmates were few, and where grandeur and ornament were 
sternly repudiated. It is in plan an oblong without aisles, with an apsidal east end ; and has a stone 
vault. In this last point it agrees with the description of Hugh's buildings at Witham in the Metrical 
Life, 1.450 :— 

‘“‘ Nam testudo riget sursum, pariesque deorsum, 
Non putrescibili ligno, sed perpete saxo.” 

That it was one of the churches of the monastery is certain. Near it was that portion of the monastic 
buildings which were retained by the lay possessor after the dissolution—some remnants of which still 
exist in farm-buildings, &c. These, in all probability, as by far best fitted to the requirements of the new 


occupants, would be the buildings of the lay-brethren’s house, which comprised the guest's house, and all 


buildings for secular uses ; and in this case this church was the “ minor ecclesia” of the lay-brethren.” 
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“ Hugh resisted with all his might his removal from Witham, and threw every possible obstacle 
in the way, in the hope that canons and King, wearied out by the delay, would agree upon some 
other person. At length, receiving the commands of his superior at the Great Chartreuse—a 
bidding which no Carthusian could disobey, however unjust and hateful it might seem to himn—he 


was compelled to acquiesce, and on St. Matthew’s Day, September 21, 1186, was consecrated at 


Westminster by the Archbishop of Canterbury.” (Jhid. pp. xxiv. xxv.) 

; | I say it with no fear of saying too much, that, in the whole range of English 
worthies, few men indeed deserve a higher and holier niche than Bishop Hugh of Lincoln. 

) ‘‘ In later times he has held no such place of honour in the estimation of Englishmen. His name 
; generally with us has scarcely been known, except in a way in his own cathedral city. The 
, man who built the glorious church of Lincoln could not in Lincoln be altogether forgotten. 
i ) Elsewhere, few indeed could be found who have a notion about him, though his name still stands 
in our English calendar.*” (bid. pp. xxxi. xxxii.) 
fl * “ As to exactly how much of Lincoln Cathedral was built in Hugh's lifetime must perhaps always be 


fdoubt. Our author, while he describes Hugh as having completed the buildings at Witham 


matter 
infra, p. 52) speaks of him as having only begun the church of Lincoln (“ nobilis fabrica, quam ceepit a 
fundamentis erigere,’ p. 536, 1.32). That the choir, however, was finished, we may conclude, | think 
safely. The concurrent testimonies of historians that he built the church can well mean no less ; and 
haps it was but just finished, for, on his deathbed, Hugh directs that the necessary ornaments, &c , be 
prepared, and the altar dedicated in the chapel of St. John the Baptist (p. 337, 1 5, &c.), as if there were 
new building yet ready for service. And it is worth remark that Hoveden describes King 


¢ 


no part of the 
John as offering a chalice of gold at this same altar of St John Baptist the day before Hugh's body arrived 
at Lincoln for burial (“ intravit eeclesiam cathedralem Lincolniensem, et obtulit super altare S. Johannis 
Baptiste, quod est in novo opere, calicem aureuin ;” Savile, 461b). It was now dedicated, or perhaps this 


very day being dedicated, according to Hugh's directions, and possibly was the only altar in the new work 


fit to receive the royal devotions. But, on the other hand, Hugh had fixed upon this chapel of the 


Baptist, which was on the north side of the choir (infra, p. 377, lL 27) as the place of his burial 


: | (p. 340, 1.1); and it does not follow, because he directs it to be got ready for the purpose, that the 
| | ; internal fittings of the other parts of the choir were still incomplete, and it is easy to understand why King 
i John at such a time choose to contribute his offering to this particular altar. 
But, however much Hugh may himself have actually built, the whole church in a way belongs to him. 
i] The completion of it by his immediate successors was but the carrying out of his designs ; and the eastern 
‘eT addition—begun about a.p. 1256, and ready in 1280 to receive his translated body—was a consequence 
: of the crowds of devotees who flocked to do honour to the now famous canonized saint.” 


Nore.—The Society of Antiquaries is indebted to Mr. J. H. Parker for his 
liberality in allowing the use of the wood-blocks forming Plates X. XI. XII. 
XIII. and of that which represents the Keep of the Castle of Avalon. The greater 


/ part of these blocks have been engraved at Mr. Parker’s expense expressly for 
it i, this paper. The remainder have appeared in The Glossary of Architecture and 


| elsewhere. 
| 


| | 


VIL—Some Account of Scandinavian Runie Stones which speak of Knut the 
Great, King of all the North. By Groner Sreruens, Esq. P.S.A. Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the University of Copenhagen. 


Read January 20, 1870. 


Tue “ folk-wanderings”’ changed the face of Europe ; the blended iron despotism 
and shameless vice of Rome fell before them, and free states, soon Christian, 
re-establisht something like right and morals, while our modern languages, 
‘barbarian ’’ dialects more or less mixt with the Roman elements among which 
they grew, took the place of the official Augustan or the vulgar lingua rustica. 
Most eventful among these folk-wanderings was that flood which gradually 
overwhelmed Roman Britain. Pouring in from various border-lands, chiefly 
Denmark and the rest of Scandinavia, from the third century downwards, in small 
peaceful settlements, large armed bands, still larger array under wikings and 
sea-kings, it was only really closed by that strange combination of crown-seeking 
and land-seeking commonly called “ the Norman Conquest.”’ 

Of course the secret of all this was, as in Scandinavia itself, where similar 
local or general “ conquests” and sudden “ annexations”’ and “ incorporations ”’ 
were continually taking place, that in England, as in all the other Northern 
lands, there were many kings, but no one firmly compacted kingdom, and massive 
organized resistance could therefore seldom be offered against heavy blows aimed 
at particular spots. Petty chiefs and kinglets and earls and aldermen ruled each 
in his own folkland or shire, and real unity grew up in these countries not till 
about the eleventh century. In England the north and east (== Northumbria) 
were always largely estranged from or independent of the south and west, and 
this estrangement made still easier the descents and inroads of fresh hordes of 
the pagan Northmen. Among the last of these fierce forays was that of King 
Swain of Denmark, whose death led the way to the attainment by his son Knut 
of the English crown, 

Knut was a great monarch, in mind as in power. He was happily sole king of 
all the Northern lands, and, had this mighty realm continued, the face of Europe 
would have been changed. The Mongols would not have torn out the heart of 


*,* At the particular request of the author of this paper, his peculiar orthography has been retained. 
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Europe; Poland would have remained as the shield of the West; Finland as the 
shield of the North; the Caucasus and the Crimea as the shield of the South and 
the East. Scandinavia the mother-land and England the colony would have stood 
united against the world; but it was not so to be—nay, England has from time 
to time pitifully betrayed and broken the power of that Scandinavia whose 
eventual fall will be the sure harbinger of her own. 

Besides warlike expeditions on their own account, the unemployed youth of 
scantily cultivated Scandinavia were always eager to take service in foreign lands. 
They were Warings in Constantinople, Guardsmen in ilands many, Thingmen in 
London. The thingmanna-lid and house-carles (household troops, body-guard, 
and tax-collectors) of Ethelred and Knut amounted to some thousands of chosen 
warriors. We might therefore reasonably expect to find some mention of this 
military service on the runic stones (funeral monuments) of Scandinavia, as we 
have scores of such referring to the warings in other lands; but these blocks, 
though many, are few. Where hundreds remain tens of thousands have 
perisht, and on English runic crosses as on Scandian runic pillars we seldom 
find the name of a king. 

[am now, however, able to point out four such stones, mentioning Kine Knut. 
Only the first has hitherto been redd, and this is therefore a new class of histo- 
rical annals. 

One difficulty in these investigations is the long abeyance of runic studies in 
Scandinavia and England, so that we have been thrown back on to older writers, 
whose works abound in faults of every kind, and whose drawings of the inscribed 
blocks are seldom correct, usually very incorrect, often useless, while pieces found 
subsequently are too often badly edited or nearly unknown. Of late, however, 
great progress has been made in runology, and every year adds to the number of 

tunic pieces in all the North so copied that we can in general place confidence 
in them. In Sweden, Professor Carl Siive and the archeologist Richard Dybeck ; 
in Norway, Professors P. A. Munch and Sophus Bugge; in Denmark, Professors 
Fin Magnusen and P. G. Thorsen; in England, John M. Kemble and the 
Reverends D. Ht. Haigh and J. G. Cumming ;—these, chief among others, have 
opened a new era for our Runie remains. No one has workt with more zeal 
than Richard Dybeck of Stockholm; no one has publisht half so many Runic 
stones, mostly in excellent copies, as that energetic runesmith. Modern Swedish 
runecraft largely depends upon his many and valuable publications." 


* See particularly his Runa, separate publications in octavo and in folio, his Svenska Run-Urkunder, 


Svo., and his Sverikes Runurkunder, folio; this last in many parts, a new one appearing every year 
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Many of these precious grave-blocks illustrate various features in our own older ‘8 ; 
English history, and all in any way relating thereto ought to be collected and 
publisht in England. But such a work would take a long time to edit, and | : 
would cost more than a private student can afford to lay out, for of course it | 
should be accompanied by careful engravings of the stones themselves. Perhaps 
the Master of the Rolls will turn his attention to this interesting subject. In 
the present communication I confine myself to the stones bearing the name 


of Knut. 


We turn, then, to the runie Knut-monuments of which we have spoken. We 
will take first the block at Fenne-Foss, Evje, Nedenees Amt, Norway. 
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At Fenne-F oss.* 


The staves are here quite plain, and read : KOp ARKSTIN RISTI STIN PINA IPTIR 
BIOR, SUN SIN. SA UAR TUPIR ILIPNLIS KNUTR SOTI IKLOT. 


* Photoxylographt by J. F. Rosenstand from the woodcut in Worm’s Monumenta, folio, Hafniw, 1634, 
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We see at a glance that this printed copy, the oldest known to us, cannot 
be correct. The word Kop at the beginning and the IL1pNiis near the end are 
not to be understood. Liljegren (Run-urkunder. 8vo. Stockholm, 1833, No. 1457) 
offers us no help. He merely follows Worm, inaccurately printing TUpR instead 
of tupre. The learned E. C. Werlauff (Ole Worms Fortienester af det Nordiske 
Oldstudinm, in Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed. 8vo. vol. i. Kjébenhayn, 
1832, p. 310,) suggests that the closing words were = VAR pAUDR I LIDU — IS 
KNUTR SOTTL IKLAAT, died in the army or fleet when Knut made his expedition to 
England. The great Icelander Fin Magnusen (in the same volume of Nord. 
Tidsskrift, p. 412) tells us that the stone was about 6} feet high by 18 inches 
broad below and 7 above, and about 1765 had been moved to Galteland. He also 
vives a new transcript made by the Rev. P. Lassen, who added that the runes 
were in a cartouche and apparently complete. Fin Magnusen thus prints Lassen’s 
copy of the runes: 


This gives us: 
NIS KOp 
ARNSTINN RISTI STIN PINA EFTIR BIOR, SUN SIN, SA UA TUPR ILIPN, 


Fin Magnusen guesses that LIpNy may mean LEIDANGR (== LEDING, a military 
expedition), but can make little or nothing of the N1s Kop above the line, for his 
queried Look on us, O God! is clearly unheard of and inadmissible. The closing 
words about Knur and ENGLAND are wanting. But unhappily we can as little 
rely on this copy as on Worm’s. The alterations may be errors; at least the va 
must have been var. Mr. Lassen stated further that a fragment with runes was 
under a chimney at Galteland, and could not be got at. Was this a bit of the 
stone in question, and did it bear the missing letters? I cannot tell. The last 
authority on the subject, N. Nicolaysen (Norske Fornlecninger. Svo. Kristiania, 
1862-1866, pp. 252 and 778), says that efforts will be made to find both the now 
missing stones and to communicate the result.* It is certainly not reasonable to 


suppose that the KNUTR soTI IKLoT should have been impudently added by the 


* Later note. My learned friend Prof. Sophus Bugge, in a letter dated Christiania, July 13, 1870, gives 
very slight hopes. I translate the paragraph: “ The Evjemo stone is still lying in a chimney! I have 
several times written about it, aud have offered 10 specie dollars to get it taken out, but as yet in vain. 
This chimney-fragment is the one copied by Lassen. There is no chance of our recovering the other bit, 


on which stood the name of King Kaut.” 
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first transcriber, especially as the good men of that time could make neither head 
nor tail of the phrase, which Worm horridly translates into— 


CANUTUS POSUIT ORNAMENTA.” 


But we must remember that Worm’s woodcuts are often so bad, not only from 
the copies sent to him being usually faulty, but also because he frequently altered 
more or less the materials placed in his hands. Happily, many of the originals 
used by him are s¢ill left, and we can thus check him. So here. Worm tells us 
(p. 490) that the Stavanger stones were forwarded to him by the Rev. Thomas 
Vegner, Bishop of that diocese, and adds that he gives them thankfully, but a 
little retoucht (‘limaé nostr& aliquantulum polita!”) Now, this very batch of 
Stavanger runics, as roughly copied by Vegner and sent by him to Worm, is still 
preserved in the Copenhagen University Library. It is “ Bibl. Arna-Magn. fol. 
No. 368,” and bears its original heading: “ Stavangrensia transmissa ab Episcopo 
Dno. M. Thoma Vegnero, 1639." No. 4 in this codex is the identical stone now 
before us. I here give it photoxylographt by Mr. J. F. Rosenstand, two-thirds 
the size of the original drawing. (See engraving on next page.) 

This, then, is the original and oldest view of the Fenne-Foss stone, and looks 
very different from the woodcut given by Worm, though the actual changes in 
the runes are not many. The chief variation is, that Worm has omitted the Nis 
in the short line, and moved the following Kop to the first line, thus making 
nonsense of the whole commencement. Another change is in the last word but 
one, which Worm gives as sort, but which in Vegner’s drawing is soro, Vegner’s 
paper was bad, his ink worse, his pen “ worser” still, spitting strangely. So, 
what with the loose paper and the running ink and the spurting pen and the 
accidental blots, it is sometimes in his drawings not easy to decide what a parti- 
cular letter really was. The spurts have been taken away in my woodcut to 
avoid confusion, but not the larger blots. As far as we can see, Vegner wrote 


444 = soTo, but an ink-blotch between the two last staves makes the word 


something like $44] — sort, and it has been so taken by Worm. The dif- 
ference is of no great moment, soto being merely an older or provincial form 
of the verb in the third person singular past tense, sori a later form. Both are 
therefore admissible, though we should expect the common sort. 

With regard to the two hard places in this risting, whereby the whole has 
hitherto been lookt upon as doubtful, I would suggest : 

1. As to nis Kop. We know that several stones show words which have been 
added as an afterthought or for more clearness by the carver himself. I believe 
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that this has been the case with nis Kop. This phrase was, I think, added by the 
runesmith, and was intended by him to be redd immediately after the srry pry, of 
course in apposition with the nominative ARKsTIN, and with the end -1 taken from 
the following rrTrR in the usual runic way, to avoid the unnecessary carving of two 
letters. Thus, ARKSTIN RISTI STEN pINA, NIS KOpI, IPTIR, &e. That is, 
NESS-GUTHT, RAISED STONE THIS AFTER, &e, Nis (== NES, NAS, Our NESS) may stand 
for NIPARNES, or it may have been a clan-land (afterwards a parish) called Nis. 
NIDARNES (== NEDENES) is mentioned as a kings-garth at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and there was once an old church called Nks in Egdafylke in 
this same district.* As to Kopr, I will transcribe my note hereon in my Old 
Northern Runie Monuments, vol. ii. p. 930:—“Kupt, Helnes, n. s. m. This 
word, now—when used historically—spelt Gop in Scandinavia, is GUDI and GODI 
in Norse-Icelandic. A direct derivative of the word for Gop, it signified the 
(hereditary) office and title of Temple-priest and Judge in the chief fane and law- 
court of a shire or canton. In Norway it was nearly unknown, being there over- 
shadowed by the equivalent title of HersE. In Sweden and England it has never 
been found, and it was unknown in Denmark till the Helnzs and Flemlise stones 
were discovered, and till I identified it on the Glavendrup stone. See Nura. In 
Iceland it was common both in the Heathen and Christian times, till that iland 
submitted to the kings of Norway. But I think that this eupit has been also 
locally used in England in the Anglic times. Else how are we to explain such 
perantique Old-English men’s names as Lacupt (= Lageupt, Law-sayer), Tuur- 
conus, Tuurcorus (= Tuvurevpt, Thur’s Priest), osc¢op (= ans Gupt, the Priest 
of the Gods), and WIGOD, WIGODUS, WIGOTUS, WIUTI (WIG-GUpiI, Temple-priest ?)” 
Should this be the word intended, and I see no reason why it should not, this is 
the first instance yet discovered of its appearance on a Norwegian runic block. 
Lassen shifts the N1s Kop further on, making these words stand just above (and 
therefore I suppose after) BIoR SUN SIN, which is not so likely. The «“Goporp” 
or “GUDORD,” the dignity of the Gopi, uniting the offices of chief-justice and 
temple-guardian, carried with it duties and privileges many and important, and 
would scarcely ‘be enjoyed by a young soldier who had taken military service 
abroad. Nor would the modification by Christianity of the GODORD alter this; it 
would still be rather in the hands of the present father than of the absent son. 
But in either case, whether ARKSTIN or BIOR possessed the GopE-suiP, the run of 
the inscription is the same. 

2. As to mipyuis. It often happens that part of a letter, as well as a whole 


* P. A. Munch, Hist. Geogr. Beskr. over Kongeriget Norge i Middelalderen. 8vo. Moss, 1849, pp. 131-2. 
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~ 


/ letter or word, is more or less worn away on these olden monuments. In such 
cases great care is needed to avoid mistakes. Add, that the stone before us was 

| aised early in the eleventh century, say about the year 1025, a period when the 

; post-arlicle—one of the later local developments of the Scandian dialects—was 

gradually creeping into the talks of these provinces. temembering these two 

things, and bearing in mind that tLt1pNiis is absolute gibberish and has never 


heen understood, I would venture upon one small correction in Vegner’s transcript. 
I fancy that the stone really had f} (v), not f§ (1). This will at once remove every 
difficulty. We then get 1 Lipyu 1s. 1 is the well-known preposition (—=IN, the N 
t fallen away), governing a dative. This dative is the noun Lipt, which occurs so 
often in Seandian runics and in Anglo-Seandian skinbooks. Our old Anglo- 
Scandic word Lip, LID, Lip, is nevfer, and means a fleet, or ship, or ship-troop, 


or war-force, or naval or military expedition. I Lipf on runic stones always 
signifies LiITy, ARMY, ARMADA, WAk-FoRCE. But the article is here added. 
The old Seandian demonstrative or definite article (masec. HINN, INN; fem. HIN, 
: IN; neut, HIT, IT) is in the dat. sing. neut. HINU or INU, in later close affix -INU 
or -NU. Thus we get the regular LIpNu, = Lip’Nv, for LIpINv, = LIpI INU. 
Then comes the usual olden demonstrative relative and particle 1s, afterwards 
softened into Irn, Er, —= AS, he, who, which, when as, when. 

The first word in Vegner’s text is ARKSTIN, 42 man’s name, so far as I know 


only found here. In Lassen’s copy it is ARNSTINN, a common man’s name. 
What the name really was on the stone we do not know. 


Assuming, then, Bishop Vegner’s transcript to be substantially correct, but 


that on the stone his was MDA I would read and 


translate :— 
| PIM, HE IPAIR BHR. ANE DAR 


| ARKSTIN (in Lassen ARNSTINN) RISTI STIN PINA, NIS KOpI, IFTIR BIOR, 


SUN SIN. SA UAR TUPIR I LIPNU IS KNUTR SOTO (or SOTI) IKLOT. 

\RKSTIN RAISED STUNE THIS, NESS-GOTHI (he the judge and church-lord at Ness), 
| (in memory of) BIOR, SON SIN (his). 8A (he) DEAD (fell) the -LiTH 
| it | (army) AS (when) KNUT soveur (attackt, invaded) ENGLAND. 


_ ai ht We now come to safer ground, that is, to stones yet standing and quite lately 
i | trustworthily copied. The second inscribed Knut-pillar was happily found in 
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June, 1868, by the distinguisht old-lorist Richard Dybeck. It is about 7 feet 
high, greatest breadth about 2 feet 8, and is at Vasby, Osby parish, Upland, Sweden." 


At Viisby. 


* Photoxylographt by J. F. Rosenstand from R. Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, folio (Stockholm, 
1868), section II., part 3, pl. 28, fig. 118. 
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Before we begin to read, let us examine the surface. We see high up on the 
right a blotch and blur on the stone, just in the line of the letters. But this was 
clearly there when the block was carved, for the Rune-rister has passed over this 
rough spot. Nothing is wanting. These grave-pillars were usually taken in 
their natural state, undrest and untoucht, and of such treatment of a defective 
face, cither by skipping a bad place, or by cutting the staves small where the space 
was thus crampt, we have many proofs elsewhere, both on Old Northern Runic 
and on Scandinavian Runie pieces. Next, there is a crack or flaw running across 
the isa in the word RAISA; this has destroyed the cross stroke on the last a, but 
there is no doubt of the letter. The 1 in KNUTI has also suffered, as well as the 
last mark of all, the T in ANT. But all is substantially plain enough, and the 
elegant monolith is well preserved, with snake-wind and cross both complete. 

The risting begins on the top right, at the tail of the worm, runs down to the 
bottom, then up the central line to the cross; begins again on the left side below, 
and ends at the top near the head of the serpent. This arrangement is not 
common. Such carvings usually begin at the head and run out at the tail of the 
snake, when such is graved. The words are not divided by marks. The only 
divisional signs here sometimes found are the tiny bars which stand for full stops. 
| group and read as follows :— 


AL LIT RAISA STAIN pINo OFTIR SIK SIALFAN, 


HON TUK KNUTE KIALT ANKLANTI. 

KUp HIALBI HONS ANT, 

14 LET RAISE STONE THIS AFTER HIM SELF. 

we TOOK (levied) for-KNUT GILD (tax) in-ENGLAND 
GOD HELP HIS OND (soul)! 

The first word may be a or AL, or possibly Att. This arises from the frequent 
Runie custom of saving hard work by not carving twice the same letter close 
together. Thus here we have also prinortir for pINO OFTIR, TUKNUTI for 
vuk KNuTI, and very likely ANKLANTI for A ANKLANTI. Now and then 
(very seldom), even ¢wo letters are thus treated. But, as the man’s name AL 
is found as well as the fuller aut, I here prefer the less violent elision. 

tunie stones were often raised by men, or husband and wife, sometimes also 
by women, AFTER THEMSELVES, TO HIMSELF QUICK (living), &c., as was also 
common in classical lands and elsewhere.*| Mayhap this was mostly where the 


* See my remarks hereon in my Old Northern Runic Monuments, vol. i. pp- 87, 88. 
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raiser was childless, and thus was not sure of his memory being preserved in this 
way. The oldest instance of the kind I have met with is in the 2nd Book of 
Samuel, chap. xviii. verse 18, ‘“‘ Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and reared 
up for himself a pillar, which is in the king’s dale: for he said, I have no son to 
keep my name in remembrance: and he called the pillar after his own name, 
and it is called to this day Absalom’s Place.” Maybe this pillar was inscribed, 
and bore something like— 


ABSALOM, DAVID’S SON, RAISED THIS STONE AFTER HIMSELF. 


The expression TUK KNUTI KIALT is important I believe it can only mean 
—Tle took for Knut gild, he levied tax for Knut, he was one of King Knut’s tax- 
gatherers and body-guard, he was a member of Knut’s Thingmanna-lid. 1 only 
know this phrase on two other Runic blocks. The first is the Thorsitra stone, 
Upland,* which I read and render— 


SKULI AUK FOLKI LATA REISA PINSA STEIN IFTR BROPUR SIN HUSBIORN. HN 
(= HAN) US (= UAS) IOK(R) UTI, pA PIR KIALT TOKU A KUTLANTI. 

SKULI EKE (and) FOLKI LET RAISE THIS STONE AFTER BROTHER SIN (their) 
HUSBIORN. HE WAS Youn@ ovT (he went out to the wars while yet young), rH 
(when) ruey (on the Swedish king’s behalf) aiip (tax, tribute) rook (levied) on 
(at, in, the iland of) GoTLAND. 

Iz WAS YOUNG OUT would seem to imply that he never returned to his home, 
but died abroad as a soldier. 

The word youNG has various spellings in old times. Here it is perhaps without 
the nom. mase. termination which it has on the Bjudby stone, Sédermanland,” 
where Thorstain says of his son Hefni that 

UAR TIL ENKLANS UKR TRENKR FARIN, 
he-WAS TIL (to) ENGLAND ag-a-YOUNG DRENG (soldier) FAREN (gone oul). (While 
yet a youth he took military service in England.) 

The second instance is on the Yttergard stone, Upland, to which we shall come. 
It has KIALTA KAT, G/LD Hk-GAT (he levied tax.) 

Also interesting on this Visby block is the local o- sound for a, of which we 
have so many other examples on these aged monuments. Thus here we have 
ptNo (usually pina), oFTIR (usually aFTIR), HON (usually HAN), HONS (usually 
HANS); and yet we have ANT, not onT. 


* Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, folio, No. 13 ; re-engraved in my Old Northern Runic Monuments, 
p. 796. 
» Dybeck, 8vo. No. 41. 
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No. 2 in this too-short roll is the inscribed Sarsen at Landeryd, East Gotland, 


Sweden *:— 


This stone was drawn about 200 years ago by the Rev. Peter Térnevall, and 
from his draught was cut the wooden block used by Peringskiéld, and afterwards 
by Géransson in his Bautil, where it is No. 854. In Liljegren this piece is 
No. 1131. In all these places—the same transcript being followed—a clerical or 


At Landeryd, East Gotland. 


* Photoxylographt by J. F. Rosenstand from the woodcut in Joh. Perinskidld’s Vita Theoderici, 4to. 
Stockholmia, 1699, p. 483, as corrected in one place from the stone by the Swedish antiquary P. A. Save. 
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woodcutter’s error has been perpetuated, obscuring the name of the chief under 
whom the captain here named had served, for everywhere he is called Kaut, the 
bar on the second stave being accidentally turned round; but fortunately a few 
years back the well-known archzeologist P. A. Siive, then Swedish Intendant of 
Antiquities, on his official journey of inspection to East Gotland, visited the 
church of Landeryd, in whose tower-wall this stone is imbedded. He found the 
woodcut good and true save in one spot, this very word KautT, where the second 
rune was clearly (x) not (a). Therefore the name is (KNuT) not 


Vf (Kaur); of whom indeed, as leader in some great expedition or kingly 


ruler abroad, we have no trace on Runic stones from this period. 

Here also the risting begins at the tail of the worm and runs on to the head. 
As there was not room for the last word, KNUT, it is hewn immediately under the 
first word virtkrR. In Ertir we have one of the many instances in Runic 
other carvings of letters cut small, the T being only half its usual size. The whole 
epitaph is very simple : 

UIRIKR RESTI STAN EFTIR PIALFA, BRUPUR SIN, TRAK PAN AR UAR MIR KNUTI. 
UIRIK RAISED thigeSTONE AFTER THIALFI, BROTHER SIN (his), DRENG (soldier, captain) 
THAT AS (who) WAS MITH (with) KNUT (that officer who was in the service of Knut). 

We are not quite sure whether the last word is KNUTI or KNUT, whether the 
final vertical stroke is the side wall of the boundary line or the vowel |. But 
it will make a difference in the meaning; KNuT will be the name in the accu- 
sative, and MIpR, MIp, MER, later MED, MED (here mir, with the slurring of the 
tH, this being our older mip, now replaced by witH, Scandian vutpr, utp, later 
VID, VED, MED, M and w often interchanging at the tip of a word,) is a preposition 
governing both dative and accusative. When with the dative it means with in 
general, in company with as a free comrade or servant; with an accusative it 
signifies with in his compulsory service, with Kvvr asa slave to Turarri, 
with a tool bound to obey the hand which wields it. In a word, with Kyvuvt in 
the dative, Tu1aLFi was a free man serving under or with Knut; with Knut as 
an accusative, THIALFI was Knut’s master. This latter is unlikely, or rather 
impossible, for no one ever heard of a THiaLFi at this time as an independent 
sea-king warring under his own banner. The vertical line is therefore the 
customary stave for 

THIALFI came of a good fighting-stock, for his brother also was a gallant free- 
lance. His name Wirincg= doubtless means WARING, 
guardsman, an eke-name (nickname) he had probably gotten by long service in 
the Imperial Bodyguard at Constantinople, and which afterwards clave to him. 
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: We have thousands of instances, in all times and lands, of such eke-names, or 
epithet-names, being adopted by the person concerned. Among the scores of 
men in that part of Sweden called Swaty, or Wor, or OsBorN, or some such 
: common name, the Sway, or Wor, or OsBorn who had serred in Greece would 
; easily become known only by his mark-name WARING. 
i By the scale in the woodcut this block must be about 7 feet high. 
We now come to the last and most interesting of this little group, the inscribed 
pillar at Yttergard, Upland, Sweden.* 
! 
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At Yttergird, Upland 


| 

‘ Photoxylographt by J. F. Rosenstand from No. 146, plate 34, in Richard Dybeck’s Sverikes Runur- 
Lunder, folio, section 2, part 3. 
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This also is a new-found stone, and for it we have again to thank the sharp eye 
and loving hands of Richard Dybeck. He hit upon it lying face upward among 
the rubbish of what had been a cottage or other building in a field, for whose 
behoof it had been used as a doorstep—like so many others of these precious 
laves. But its iron heart (it is of sparkling white quartz) had stood out bravely, 
and it is yet clearly readable save where a small bit has been broken away at 
the edge. The back is rough and rugged, the face (a rare exception) slightly 
drest. Mr. Dybeck has had it raised at his own cost near the parish church, 
where it will last—if permitted by that wolf man—at least for the next thousand 
years. It is about 6 feet high. 

Unlike the last, this grave-memorial is very hard to read. In the first place, 
all the runes, except the three last words, are reverst, turned round; next, there 
is only here and there a separating mark to help us in dividing the words ; again, 
one whole word is nearly destroyed from the smashing of the edge at that place ; 
add, that a couple of the words are uncommon and obscure. Yet I believe the 
risting can be made out with reasonable certainty. 

The formula begins, in the common way, at the head of the snake, runs down 
and up by the right to the top and then down and up through the tail, the last 
word being carved beyond, for want of room. The small bar-stroke on the band 
after the first word can be only a divisional mark. Besides trifling damages here 
and there, the arms of the F in arr have peeled away. The next word is half 
gone, only the lower part of the staves being left. The first letter has certainly 


been G (= D, rH); by the position of the two next legs we are nearly sure that 
the next stave was (| (= f}, U); the wide space to the next mark points out a 


letter needing breadth and resting on one foot, and this can searcely be other 
than @ (= 4, s); then a still greater distance between the two last strokes 


directs us to two letters each with arms, thus most likely 4 (=#¥, Ta). This 
gives us (=PAKTY. puesta). But what is this ruusra? I can only 


look upon it as an epithet to the following puRKITIL, making pUSTA-pURKITIL, 
the meaning being about equal to Touse-Thurkitil, Tussel-Thurkitil, Fistieuff- 
Thurkitil. We have the same name-compound on the Balingsta stone, Upland 
(Liljegren, No. 84), where a man has a double epithet, he being called HauKkar- 
pusta-rry. But, whatever the word may have been, it is not of vital importance. 
Whether we read Captain Thurkitil, or the gallant Thurkitil, or his kinsman 
Thurkitil, or Thusta-Thurkitil, or what not, does not concern the inseription in 
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its general import. The next letter is also broken, but was certainly q (= Db 
TH), the whole word being purk(1)TIL; the 1 either understood, as is common, 
or taken from the side of the band, here lookt upon as a stroke, which is also 
common. ‘The N and A in pAKN AT are somewhat injured; so is the K in KNUTR ; 


but Mr. Dybeck has written to me that he has again examined the stone, and 
that this f («), though partly worn off, is undoubted. 
Turning all the reverst runes round, for the convenience of my readers, I 


would thus divide and translate : 


INULFR HAFIR ONKLATI PRU. KIALTA KAT. UAS FURSTA pISTUSTIK AFT 
(pUSTA) PURK(I)TIL, PAKN AT KNUTR. 

IVULE HATH in-ENGLAND his-rnnucn (stone coffin, tomb). he-car (he was an 
officer of the military tax-lerying corps). THAT WAS the-PIRST THEONEST-STEEG 
(service-slep, rank, office, station) AFTER (? THUSTA) THURKITIL, THANE AT (to, under, 


of) KNUT. 

Again, I take ONKLATI as a simple locative. prv isa precious word, found here 
for the third time in Scandinavia. I first identified it on the overgang (transi- 
tional, Old-Northern mixed with Scandinavian runic letters,) stone at Vording- 
borg, Denmark, engraved and translated at pp. 336-7 of my Old Northern Run. 
Mon. where I redd: ar7er 27H his-FATHER, TRUBU GARED (made) THIS THRUCH 
(stone-kist), rurvcn, pret. As this stone is not only heathen but 
if very old (I have supposed it to date from about the seventh century), THRU 


| is here used in its older signification of stone-kist, stone-cairn, stone-built grave- 
mound, as originally also in England. Next, I found the word on the Christian 


Résas stone (engraved and handled in my Old N. R. M. p. 771), in Sweden, where, 
as Christian, it is used in its later Christian sense of stone-coffin, Christian tomb. 
And now it turns up for the third time here again as relating to a Christian 
land and of course in its Christian sense. 

pISTU-STIK (== pINSTU-STIK) sounds somewhat modern, although tolerably old. 
But such words and compounds must have had a beginning as imported into 
Scandinavia, and this stone is comparatively late, from the Christian time. The 
whole class of words connected with THINST, TJENST, THEONEST, as a fechnical 
expression for office, service, rank, is, 1 fancy, not originally Northern. At least, 
as far as I know, they have never been found either in England or Scandinavia 
till in Christian days. They would seem to have arisen in Germany, to have 
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spread to Saxland, thence to Frisland, then to Denmark and the rest of Scandi- 
navia. Many other similar words of the governmental and bureaucratic class have 
been adopted into Scandinavia from Germany and Saxland, which unhappily gave 
the Seandian lands such crowds of officials and adventurers high and low, who 
of course took their language with them. I have only found one example of 
THEONEST in England, and this from the twelfth century, and perhaps a Danicism 
brought from Denmark to England in King Knut’s own day. It is in the 
Lauderdale skin-book (or MS. E) of the Old English Chronicle, which runs to the 
year 1154. But the whole of this annal-book down to the year 1121, as well as 
certain interpolations, are in one hand, and that a hand and dialect of the date 
1121. Among these things is a quasi-documentary deed of gift to Medeshamsted 
(Peterborough) Abbey, entered ad an. 656, dated 664, but drawn up about 1121. 
We here read, after the names of the witnesses : 


“bas and feola opre pa wzeron ed these and fele (many) others the (who) 

kyninges pEONEST MEN hit geotton! were there, the-King’s 1HkONEST-MEN 

ealle.”’ (servants, retainers), it (this) unned (ap- 
proved, assented to) all-of-them. 


See the character and date of this skin-book most ably workt out by Professor 
Earle, in his excellent Two of the Saxon {= Old-English Chronicles|. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1865. 


pAKN (= PEGEN, PEGN, &c., our PEGEN, pEGN, PEN, THANE, &c.) often occurs 
on Seandinavian rune-stones, and is a title of rank or honour, but mostly seems 
to mean no more than lord, captain, warrior, soldier, man. So common did it 
become, that—originally an epithet—it was frequently borne as a man’s name, 
like the wartneG of which we have spoken, and many other such. 

Kyvutr might at first be taken as a nominative, for the oldest Old-Northern 
nominative mark, -s or —As, afterwards sank into —r; but it also became a vowel, 
and then fell off altogether. The Old Northern accusative once ended usually 
in a vowel, which afterwards fell away. In both cases this crumbling vowel was 
often expressed in runies not only by a vowel, but by the dull vocalic final —2 (,, ), 
and even by the half-vowel —r (R ). Therefore we must not be misled and take 
KNUTR here to be in the nominative. It is plainly an accusative governed by 
the preposition at, here used in a distinctive meaning, and therefore steering an 
accusative, otherwise a genitive or a dative. Half a hundred runic examples of 
accusatives singular ending in this half-vocalic or gy R are already on my lists. 

We observe in this inscription a very extraordinary omission. The name of the 
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man who raised this honour-pillar to the gallant INvuLF is not mentioned! This is 
unheard-of on blocks bearing longer formulas. Such were marks of love or tokens 
of fame, lifted up ‘‘ in memoriam” by the father or mother, or sister or brother, 
or kinsman or brother-in-arms or friend of the forthfaren, and this is always 
stated either by one stone or two or more than two. Where a chief was kinless 
or in feud, he raised the stone HIMSELF TO HIMSELF, like the Vasby block above. 
How then comes it that this monolith has not one word as to the man who “let 
raise” it? Quite simply because so many of these monuments ARE Lost! Two 
stones would sometimes be employed for various reasons of taste or ornament, 
often, doubtless, because the one conveniently at hand was too small or had too 
little smooth space for all the words desired. We have many examples of such 
double or treble stones, the one repeating or completing the other, and also 
several stones which—like this one—show that the fellow is no more. Now and 
then, as time passes, such a missing stone is happily discovered! In fact this one 
is Yilergard No. 2, and Yttergard No. 1, which bore as it were 


N. N. RAISED STONES THESE AFTER INULF, SON HIS, WARRIOR GOOD. GOD HELP 
SOUL HIS! 


| is most likely long since smasht and gone to mend the roads. 


In attributing these stones to the historical Anglo-Danish Knut, we must 
a remember the immense scarcity of that name. It was unknown before the time of 
Knut the Foundling, adopted son of King Gorm in Jutland, by whom it was 
given him at his birth asa nickname; but it became his only “hight,” and 
slowly crept in asa man’s name: it therefore cannot be older than about the 
. year 850." Besides the four stones here brought together, I have not seen KNUT 
on so many as half-a-dozen other runic remains all the Northern lands over! 

| ) Next, such phrases (necessarily short on these always short and painfully- 
carved runic granites) as 

| 


Hat WHEN KNUT SOUGHT ENGLAND, 
ai HE TOOK FOR KNUT TAX IN ENGLAND, 
THAT CAPTAIN WHO WAS WITH KNUT, 
THANE UNDER KNUT, 


; * A cast-away child was found wearing a silken cloth and golden rings tied with a particular knot 
" (Knut). Hence the name given him by the Jutlandish under-king Gorm, who saved his life, took him as 
his own, and made him his successor. I translate a word or two on this head from P. A. Munch’s paper on 


| 
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clearly point to a Knut who was a king or a great military leader, and there was 
none other such at this time but Knut the Great. They also speak in a way 
which shows that they are from about Knut’s own time, for everything is 
supposed to be so well known that no details are required. Even England is 
only added twice, so needless was it then. 

Again, England was a Christian land; Knut soon became a zealous Christian 
king: Scandinavia itself was in Knut’s days largely Christian. Hence not one 
of these four stones is heathen. 

The Fenne-Foss has the cross-mark., 

The Visby has ¢he cross and a Christian grave-prayer. 

The Landeryd has the cross-mark. 

The Yttergird stone No. 1, containing the name of the raiser and his prayer 
for the deceast, is lost; but on Yttergird No. 2 the mention of prv, the 
Christian tomb in Christian England, shows that this stone also is Christian. 

As to the men mentioned on the Yttergird block. Who was INULF, and who 
was THURKITIL ? 

INULF is a rare name, and I do not remember to have seen it among the 
soldiers serving at this time in England. Out of thousands of such we have only 
the names of a handful preserved to us. This, therefore, adds one to the number. 

THURKITIL, usually shortened into THURKELL, was one of the commonest 
Northern names both in Scandinavia and England, and was doubtless borne by 
hundreds among the successive swarms of free-lances who took the pay of the 
English kings, particularly Ethelred, Athelstane, Knut who reigned from about 
1014 to 1036, Harold in 1040, Harthaknut in 1042. Among the many 
Thurkells which meet us at this time, the best known is Thurkell the high. 
He lands at Sandwich in 1009, is besieged in London anno 1013, is Jarl (Earl) 
of East Anglia in 1017, is at the consecration of Abingdon monastery in 1020, is 
outlawed by Knut in 1021, is killed by the Welsh in 1039. This seems too late 
to fit in with the Thurkitil to whose rank Inulf succeeded, unless we suppose 
that he had been appointed at Thurkitil’s banishment in 1021. 

Harthaknut levied through all England so heavy a tax (eight marks to each 
oarsman and twelve marks to each captain) for his fleet—sixty-two ships instead 


Scandian Proper Names (“ Norskt Maanedsskrift.” Svo. vol. iii. Christiania, 1857, p. 242): ‘“ However 
it may be with this old tale, certain it is that no Knut was ever heard of in the North till this Knut the 
Foundling, and that the name was long confined to the Danish royal house.” 
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of sixteen as formerly—that all ranks became furious, and a revolt broke out at 
Worcester, where two of the hated tax-gatherers (‘huscarlas”) were slain. 
This was in 1041; also too late, even supposing that the one of these victims bore 
the name Thurkitil. 

In any case it is certain that the Tuurkrrr of the stone was a member of King 
Ksvut’s bodyguard, and that to his office INULF was promoted. Perhaps future 
finds may enable us to identify him more distinctly. 

It is also clear that this Swedish minne-hill, with its two runic pillars, was a 
cenotaph, an empty cairn raised in honour of the dead chief whose bones reposed 
in Christian England. Numbers of the oldest as of the later rune-crowned 
“hows” of Scandinavia are thus honorary memorials. One such even tells us 
that the beloved kinsman was lying in peace in Baru," and another that he was 
entombed in Loxpon.* (See my Old North. R. M. pp. 771, Résds, and 820, 
Valleberga.) Both these blocks bear the Christian cross. 

If we had any doubt as to the enormous destruction of runic monuments in 
all the North, particularly in England and Denmark, where high farming and 
macadamised roads have cleared away stone circles and ship-settings and cairns 
and dolmens and runic blocks by thousands, we need only look at the fact here 
before us—that Knut the Great was monarch of all the united North, and that 
under his banner fought the flower of Scandinavia and England, and yet that, up 


* The Rosas stone, Smaland, Sweden, announces : 

KUNTKEL SATI STEN PANSI EFTIR KUNAR, FAPUR SIN, SUN HRUPA. HALGI LAGPI HAN I STEN-pR, BRUPUR SIN, A 
HAKLATI, BAPUM. 

KUNTKEL SET STONE THIS AFTER KUNAR, FATHER SIN (his), SON Of HRUTHI. HALGI LAID HIM IN G-STCNE 
THRUM (coffin, tomb), BROTHER SIN (his), 4 (on, in) ENGLAND, IN BATH. 

The usual order of the latter strophe would be: //algi laid him (Kunar), brother his, in, &e. 

had issue at least two children, the above sons Kunar and Hata. a son of Kunar, appears 
to have remained in Sweden, but his father and uncle, Kowar and Hater, went over to England. Here 
Kesan, who would seem to have embraced the Christian faith, died, and was buried by his brother Hater in 
the city of Bath. As a mark of distinction his corpse was laid in a coffin of stone. At home in Sweden 
his son raises this rune-pillar to his memory. All this probably took place in the eleventh century. Both 
the simplicity of the carving and the absence of any Christian prayer-formula point to an early period. 

The Valleberga block, Skane, Sweden, reads : 

SCIN AUK TURGUTR KIAURPU KUML PpISI IFTIR MANA AUK SUINI. KUp HIALBI SIAUL PIRA CEL. IAN PER LIGIA I 
LUNTUNUM. 


SUIN EKE (and) TURGUT GARED (made) cumpeLs (qgrave-marks) THESE AFTER MANI EKE SUIN. GOD HELP 


SOUL THEIR WELL. IN (but) THEY LIE IN LONDON. 


This stone is probably from the first half of the eleventh century. 
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to this date, we have found of pieces relating to him and his men and nobles and 
high officials 
In Sweden ‘ ‘ Three.” 


Such is human greatness, such the vanity of the grave-piles raised to the 
haughty dead, such the irrepressible annihilation by time and men of the hardest 
granite and the most burnisht brass. Meantime every such memorial that 
enthusiasm and “ diggings”’ and speechcraft and rune-lore can give back to us, 
is a priceless link in our oldest tung and our past story. Let us more and 
more search out the olden annals of our Northern lands, whose races and 
languages and exploits fill so shining a page in that Saga-roll describing the 
wonderful stream of Christendom and civilization and freedom, which, by the will 
and providence of God, in spite of faults manifold, has yet flowed out over Europe 
and the world from so slender a source, that little handful of gifted and manly 
rune-wielding clans whose Scando-Anglic home has become the mother hive of 
such mighty nations. Broken into provinces and exposed to piecemeal ruin, they 
are yet of one stock and blood and speech, have risen together, and together will 
set and perish. Only love and union can save them. 


* One other Swedish stone is known to me which mentions the Scandian legion (the TamvGManna-Lip) in 
England, and the name of a guardsman serving in that “ crack corps”; but, as no king is spoken of, we 
cannot say whether it was in the time of Knut or of some earlier or later English sovereign. This piece is 
the Kolstad block, Upland, (No. 50 in Liljegren, No. 349 in Bautil, Dybeck’s folio No. 21, and copied by 
Prof. Carl Siive). The following is the correct text in Roman letters: 

STERKAR AUK HIORUARPR LETU REISA PESA STEIN AT FAPUR SIN KEIRA, SUM UESTR SAT I PIKALIPIE. KUP HIALBI SALU. 
STERKAR EKE (and) HIORUARTH LET RAISE THIS STONE AT (to, in minne Of.) KEIRI, FATHER SIN (their), sUM 
(who )west (= in England) sav (= in garrison) 1N the- (body-quard). Gov HELP his souL! 


Besides the Christian prayer this pillar bears the Christian cross, and is from about Knut’s time. 
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VIIl.—An Account of Roman Remains found at Duston in Northamptonshire. 
| | Communicated by Samuet Suarp, Esq. F.S.A. Local Secretary for North- 


amptonshire. 


Read February 17th, 1870. 


[x the county of Northampton there are many sites which afford evidence of 
| occupation by the Romans, either for military or domestic purposes. 

) Not only have we in the eastern extremity of the county, at Castor and in the 
| | neighbourhood, the remains of the city and great pottery works of Durobrice, 
f with, in Ifuntingdonshire, the nearly-adjacent camp of Chesterton, and in the 
| western portion of the county, near Daventry, the famous military station of 
Burrow Hill; but, besides these, along the valley of the Nen River and further 
westward, minor military stations are to be traced, which, occurring at short 
intervals, represent (as it has been suggested") a line of frontier and of military 
defence which was established by Ostorius Scapula, the Roman general in Britain 
under Claudius, and which extended from the Wash (Metaris stuarium) to the 
Bristol Channel. 

This line commenced at Chesterton (close to and overlooking the great, and at 
that time almost impassable, Fens of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire stretching 
to the sea), and was continued inland by camps at Thrapstone, Cotton near Ring- 
stead, Irchester, Cogenhoe, Danes’ Camp near Northampton, the large camp at 
i i | Castle Dykes near Weedon, Arberry Hill, the so-well-known Burrow Hill, to 
Lilbourne on the Avon, and thence by the lines of the Avon and the Severn to 
the western sea; some outposts lying north of the line through Northampton- 
shire, such as those at the Haddons, Guilsborough, and other places. 

Besides these military stations, remains of a domestic character and of a sub- 
| Ah sequent and settled period of the Roman occupation are dispersed over the county. 
| i At King’s Cliffe, at Bulwick, and in the neighbourhood of Rockingham (on part 


of the site of the ancient and probably primeval Rockingham Forest) are to be 
found the remains of iron-smelting works—the charcoal, the calcined material, 
the ashes, the slag—associated frequently with Roman money. 

yo Again at Brixworth, in the perhaps oldest Saxon church in England (built, it 
is said, on the site of a Roman basilica, some part of the existing structure having 


* See Lecture by the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, delivered at Northampton in March 1862. 
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been probably Roman work), a large number of Roman bricks, which had been 
gathered from a Roman house hard by (traces of which remain), are prominently 
noticeable in the masonry, having been thus utilized by the Saxon builders; and 
a Roman eagle, about 9 inches in height, carved, as I believe, in Weldon stone, 
may be seen in an inverted position built into the Saxon wall. 

And “ ever and anon,” in unexpected places, Roman remains turn up unsought. 
Thus, in 1859, upon the Earl of Westmoreland’s estate at Apethorpe, in some 
agricultural operation, was found a Roman flue tile, which led to the discovery 
of an apparently isolated but important villa, covering an area 240 feet by 230 
feet, and containing several fine tessellated pavements, three hypocausts, baths, 
and other elaborate appointments. A full description of this house was written 
at the time by your local secretary for Lincolnshire, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Trollope, F.S.A.* 

I might give a long list of places in this district in which Roman remains have 
from time to time been found, but I will content myself with saying—that at 
Harpole, a few years ago, a Roman villa, of less pretension than that at Ape- 
thorpe, was discovered by the Rev. R. B. Dundas; that at Dallington in 1862 I 
disinterred a buried refuse heap, containing fragments of more than 200 earthen 
vessels, chiefly of very coarse but a few of finer Roman ware, clay (burnt and 
unburnt), ashes, and other materials, affording evidence that here had been a 
small pottery for local use; and lastly, that in Northampton pottery and other 
other articles of Roman manufacture are frequently found. 

Harpole, Dallington, and Northampton adjoin severally on the west, the north, 
and the east, while Danes’ Camp (one of the line of military posts) occupies the 
high ground to the south, of the parish of Duston, in which is situated the par- 
ticular area whence have been obtained the remarkable collection of Roman 
objects which I have the pleasure of exhibiting this evening, and which, as well 
as certain particulars attaching to the site itself, I will endeavour to describe. 

It is remarkable that, although in Roman times Northamptonshire was pro- 
bably the great iron-producing district of the country (the iron ore lying imme- 
diately beneath and wood for charcoal necessary for smelting growing abundantly 
upon the surface), yet the value of this ore should have been lost sight of, and 
the ore itself have remained unknown and unutilized, until its re-discovery about 
twenty years ago. This long neglect is rendered the more startling by the fact 
that iron has since become a staple product of the district, so much as 150,000 
to 200,000 tons being the amount of the present annual yield. 

*® See Transactions of the Associated Architectural, §c. Societies, v. 97. 
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And this revival of the manufacture of iron from the Northamptonshire beds 
has much to do with my subject, because it was the digging of ironstone which 
led to the discovery of these Roman remains. 

Some ten or twelve years ago an ironstone quarry was opened on the estate then 
of Lady Palmerston, now of the Earl Cowper, K.G., at Duston. Some time after- 
wards a Roman coin was brought to me, found at this place—by and bye another 
and another. I thought little of the circumstance at the time, Roman coins 
being producible from almost any ploughed field in Northamptonshire; but 
when, after a further interval, | was shown some fragments of Castor and Samian 
ware, some very perfect denarii of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna, and 
several articles of bronze, also from Duston, I went to the spot, and found the 
surface of the infilled ground strewn with broken vessels obtained from the 
excavated soil, and other fragments and human bones projecting from the soil 
portion of the face of the quarry cliff. 

From that time up to a recent date (when unfortunately a stop was put to my 
collecting them) I have been accumulating such objects as have come to my 
hands; and [ would here acknowledge the interest which the intelligent over- 
looker of the works, Mr. Eldret, has manifested in the search for and preservation 
of these relics, and his kindness in handing them over to me; thus enabling me 
to preserve them, to perpetuate their identity with this particular locality (to the 
advantage of antiquarian science), and to exhibit them and to give the history of 
their discovery to the Society of Antiquaries. 

The portion of the excavated ground which has yielded Roman remains exceeds, 
1 believe, 8 acres; and it is to be noted that in this large but as yet incomplete 
area no indications of domestic habitation—no fessere, no foundations of houses 
—have yet been discovered. On the other hand, evidences of sepulture by both 
modes—by cremation or urn-burial, and by the burial of the body entire—abound 
throughout the site; and the remains of very many skeletons, and indications of 
probably a larger number of burials by cremation, have been encountered in the 
process of “‘ baring,” or removing the superficial soil preparatory to digging the 
ironstone. The “baring” (as it is called by the quarry men) consists not only 
of the natural surface soil but also of the upper soft bed of the ferruginous rock, 
which has been much disturbed and mixed up with the upper soil in Roman 
times, the two together having an irregular thickness, running up to 6 feet. 

There remains very little doubt that here was a Roman cemetery, so extensive 
as to indicate the residence somewhere in the neighbourhood of a considerable 
population ; but no traces of such a population, no remains of foundations, no 
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ground with broken surface marking the presence of ruins beneath are apparent 
anywhere near. 

One particular circumstance, however, seems to imply that there must be such 
remains not very far off. As many as from 15 to 20 wells or cesspools have been 
found ; these are small in the barrel, but run down through the ferruginous rock 
to the water-bearing strata, a depth in some instances of 30 feet. These have all 
doubtless originally been used for obtaining water, They were probably sunk in 
succession, having, as they became choked or foul, been converted into cesspools, 
other wells being sunk a little way off, which in their turn were also so converted. 
Many of these wells or cesspools contain fragments of domestic vessels, bones and 
horns of deer and oxen, and bones and teeth of pigs, and probably of wild boars. 
Among the bovine remains are horns and skulls of Bos Longifrons, the small 
indigenous but now extinct ox. 

I would suggest the following explanation of these apparently anomalous facts. 
Immediately south of this Duston site, and at a considerably lower level, is the 
broad valley through which flows the river Nen. The river is bordered by a bed 
of alluvial gravel, which of course would yield water; but the surface of this 
bed in the Roman period would probably for a great part of the year be marshy 
and ineligible as a site for habitation. For the remaining width of the valley, 
however, and for a considerable way up the rise towards the cemetery, the sub- 
stratum is the dense clay of the Upper Lias. This incline faces the south, and 
would form an eligible and pleasant site for residences or a Roman town but for 
the lack of water, which of course would be unobtainable from the underlying 
clay : an abundance of pure water, however, would be available near at hand (at 
the slightly higher level at the back) by means of the very wells, so many of 
which have been found; and the habitations or town may therefore have been 
placed upon this incline. 

It may be that from some cause all traces of such buildings or town have been 
swept away ; or perhaps they may yet be discovered concealed beneath the levelled 
soil or the ancient and unbroken turf. 

I will say a few words in description of the different positions in which some 
of the vessels have been found in this Roman site, and of certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending their deposit, and disclosed in their exhumation. 

Many vessels, without doubt devoted to cinerary uses, were deposited singly at 
no great depth in the surface soil, and perhaps represent burials by cremation of 
individuals not very high up in the social scale. Such vessels have almost in- 
variably been found in fragments. 

VOL. XLIII. R 
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During the last year three large vessels of a coarse common ware were 
exposed in the “baring.” They had apparently been placed symmetrically in a 
line, rather low down in the soil. I did not see these vessels nor their contents. 


oe Unfortunately, it was necessary to remove the soil in which they were imbedded 
at once, and, upon being disturbed, they fell to pieces, and the fragments, not 
having been deemed of any value by the workmen, were wheeled away and buried 
| with the infilling. I have described the facts upon Mr. Eldred’s report. 
| The more perfect vessels, and those of better quality, probably were connected 
i | | with the more important burials by cremation; in which burials there seems to 
ERG have been some sort of uniform plan or fashion. Not unfrequently, at the bottom 


| of the “ baring,” in the first floor, as it were, of the rock, have been found shallow 
dish-shaped depressions of considerable diameter: these have contained ashes and 

\ ; vessels occasionally perfect, and of the better kind. 

| [ have an impression that these ashes are the remains, and that these 

hollows are the sites, of funeral piles, and that such were in use only for the rites 

of the more important dead. 

Among other objects which have been found are many large nails, some with 
wood still attached. Whether these nails were used in wooden sarcophagi or 
coffins, or in the wood of funeral piles, or only for ordinary domestic purposes, I 
have no means of determining. 

. The skeletons which have been found have not been deposited very deeply 
| in the soil; indeed, some have lain so near the surface as hardly to have escaped 
the plough. From the varying character of the bones, skulls, and teeth, | 
ie conclude that they represent individuals of both sexes and adult and youthful 
| persons; although I have not seen any remains which decidedly were those of 


| children. 
. [ have preserved eight of the skulls of these skeletons, and I exhibit two 
. which are perfect, and which vary considerably in character; also a remarkable 
. cranium, which presents peculiarities recalling the characteristics of the Neander- 
! ) thal skull. The projecting frontal sinuses, the shallowness of the frontal region, 


and the prominence of the occipital protuberance, indicate that this skull was 
that of a low order of man, and not such an one as we could have supposed ever 
to have contained the brain of a noble Roman. Two minute perforations on 


f | i | either side of the sagittal suture, and which must have been present during life, 
are seen to go quite through the skull. 
. ti [I also exhibit a lower jaw, remarkable for the beauty of the teeth, which are 
| . 1 | perfect as to condition, regularity, and number, even as to the wisdom teeth. The 
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jaw is evidently that of a mature but not aged person; and, being slighter in 
structure than the jaws of other skulls, it probably was that of a woman. 

Mr. Wright, in his work “The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” states 
“that both modes of burial were used indiscriminately in Roman Britain,” “ at 
the will of the individual or of the family of the deceased.” I would suggest (or 
rather put the query) whether it is not possible that the mode of interment is 
indicative of the religion of the deceased? Whether burial by cremation may 
not have been the mode adopted by the Roman pagan, and the burial of the 
entire body that adopted by the Roman Christian ? 

Of the coins which have been discovered, those of about the time of Septimius 
Severus are the earliest that are in perfect condition, and I conclude from this 
circumstance that this spot was first occupied by the Romans a little earlier than 
the reign of that emperor, and, from the fact that coins of various emperors down 
to Honorius occur also in good condition, I deem it pretty certain that it con- 
tinued to be so oeeupied until the Romans abandoned Britain. 

Among the coins from this site which have come into my hands is a small-brass 
coin of Cunobeline, of the type figured by Mr. Evans in his great work upon 
Ancient British Coins, pl. xi., No. 5, the only other recorded example of which, [ 
believe, is in the Bodleian Library. This chieftain was contemporary with the 
predecessors of Claudius, and doubtless this coin had accidentally obtained 
currency with Roman money, and carries, therefore, no significance as evidence 
of historical date. 

Indications of the presence at this spot of the unhappy British people who 
remained after the close of the Roman domination, will be recognised, I think, 
in the curious facts the brief relation of which will conclude my paper. 

I have alluded to my dis-interment, in 1862, of a refuse-heap at Dallington, 
which afforded evidence of the manufacture, at that spot, of a very low class of 
pottery. My friend Sir Henry Dryden, Hon. F.S.A. of Edinburgh, suggested at 
the time that, although this manufacture had certainly been carried on during 
the Roman period, these vessels were really of Romano-British fabrication. 
Some time afterwards I found in a refuse-heap, exposed by some excavations on 
the site of the Norman Castle of Northampton, fragments of precisely similar 
pottery, mixed with other fragments, some probably Saxon, and some certainly 
Norman. 

This circumstance led me to suppose it probable that this humble manufacture, 
first carried on by British or Romano-British hands, may have been continued, 
with the same materials, the same make, the same patterns, and perhaps by the 
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descendants of the old, the aboriginal, workmen, all through the Saxon, into the 
Norman age. 

Now, among the fragments found at Duston is a certain proportion of this 
pottery, and it is a question whether such pottery would be likely to be used in 
the ceremonies attending the burial of the Roman dead. 

Further, there have been found at Duston—at a spot strewn with ashes, frag- 
ments of this rude pottery, with calcined stones and lumps of manipulated clay— 
evidence that here, as at Dallington, such pottery may have been manufactured. 

Besides pottery such as I have described, examples of that small rude brass 
money called by numismatists minimi, and held by them to have been fabricated 
by the Romano-British people, in imitation of Roman money, have not unfre- 
quently been found at Duston, affording evidence, not strong, but corroborative, 
of its post- Roman occupation. 

But still stronger, and, as I think, conclusive, evidence can be adduced in 
support of the supposition that this spot was still occupied and held in regard by 
the inhabitants of the locality who remained after the ostensible departure of the 


tomans. 
On one occasion of my visiting the quarry, I found that there had been 


recently exposed three grave-like excavations in the ironstone rock. They had 
been arranged upon a semi-radial plain, but two had been partially demolished 
when I first saw them. The third, however, was intact. All had been filled with 
soil from above, but, upon this being cleared, the natural floor was found, strewn 
with ashes ; among which were burnt stones, fragments of what I will provision- 
ally call the Romano-British pottery, and a cluster of the imitative coins called 
minimi. ‘The perfect examples of these passed into other and less appreciative 
hands than my own, but I obtained a few fragments, which, worthless in them- 
selves, have yet a value in the evidence they offer as to a peculiar and interesting 
fact. The woodeut on the next page is intended rather as a diagram to show the 
nature of this discovery and the relative position of the interments in the super- 
ficial bed to the excavations in the rock, than as an accurate representation of 
the objects discovered. 

Upon close examination of the central cavity, I discovered on the right-hand 
side, upon the natural rock, what I take to have been a record, although now 
undecipherable—certain rude, but unmistakeably intentional, horizontal incisions, 
which may have been intended to mark the spot where the ashes of the dead had 
been deposited, the pious act, probably, of surviving relatives. 
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DISCOVERIES AT DUSTON. 


With some trouble I succeeded in detaching this inscribed portion of stone, and 
I invite to it the examination and speculation of many present who are more 
capable of forming an opinion upon it than myself. 

With a full consciousness that such a conclusion may be visionary, I have been 
struck with the idea that in these petty quasi-cromlechs we have the trace of 
a tendency upon the part of the inhabitants of this country to relapse into abori- 
ginal barbarism, during the short but lamentable interval between the departure 
of Roman and the advent of Saxon civilization. 


In the subjoined Appendix will be found a detailed description of the objects 
[ have collected from Duston. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Roman Remains found at Duston, near Northampton. 


Samian WARE. 


1. Large piece of a bowl richly ornamented in relief—suggested design, central figure of 
Venus rising from the sea, kneeling towards her on either side are male and female genii 
offering gifts; above, facing her right and left, are dolphins. These figures are divided 
into compartments by a kind of corded division, with rosettes at the top and bottom and 
at the points of intersection. The design is bound by obese nude male figures holding a 
vase in the left hand and a cestus on the head with the right. 

la. Small pieces of two other vessels. 

Lh. A patera, stamped x vnix x. I think the first and last x are merely ornamental. 

le. Fragments of two shallow vessels—on one the potter’s name is SATVRNN, on the other it 
begins with v and ends with L1, the remaining letters being illegible. 

Id. Bottoms of four vessels : stamps, F * EIl : IL * ISE * MACIONI * NAMILIANI * OF NATORI. 

1+. Shallow vessel with projecting rim: it evidently had an inclosing lid. 


Castor or DurospriviAN WARE. 


2. Fragment of a vessel in imitation of Samian. 
3. Fragment of a rather large vessel in black ware. The upper part is polished, but the lower 


part is dead black, and cross-lined in a diamond pattern. 
1. Fragments of shallow vessels, two with and one without marginal lip, and the bottom of a 
vessel of different form, all of a dark grey ware. 
5. A rather shallow vessel, widely spread, at the top 6 inches, tapering to 2} inches at the 
bottom, and 3 inches high, surface-coloured chocolate. 
5a. Fragment of another, also surface-coloured, but from which the colour has flaked 
off. This vessel is of exactly the same form as the last-mentioned Samian vessel, and may 
have been an imitation. 
5b. A lid and two bottoms of vessels of very similar colouring. A small portion of the 
surface of one of the latter shows an elegaat ornamentation, frequently found on Castor 
vessels of the form which this once had. 
5e. The neck of a two-handled vessel of somewhat darker colour. 
6. Fragment of a vessel of the same form as the Samian vessel 1 e—of a dark chocolate colour, 
peculiarly surface-glazed, and ornamented by a kind of seroll-pattern in orange slip. 


Fragments of vessels of a mottled red and grey colour. [Fragments of vessels of similar ware, 
probably also from Castor, are not unfrequent at Silchester. ] 


%. A fractured vessel of the same ware, having a peculiar scroll-pattern in relief—4 inches high, 
3 inches in diameter, and having a narrow foot. 
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9. Portion of a vessel in red ware, having a pattern of white dots in slip, arranged in diamond 
form. [Among the fragments found by me, as I have stated, at Dallington, were those of 
a vessel in black ware having the same pattern; and last spring I was shown by the Rev. 
J. G. Joyce, F.S.A., of Stratfieldsaye, a vessel of red ware, found at Silchester, having 
a similar ornamentation in its own material. | 

10. A perfect vessel of mottled red ware, ornamented with short vertical incised lines arranged in 
oblique rows. It is 54 inches high, 32 inches wide, and stands on a narrow foot. 

11. A fractured vessel of black-surfaced ware, having a wide mouth and broad base (5 inches 
high by 44 inches wide), with two rows of indented ornamentation, worked apparently 
with a tool made for the purpose. 

i2. A vessel of a dull grey or black colour, with horizontal lines for ornament, and having a wide- 
spreading lip—44 inches high, and 44 inches wide at top. 

13. Another, of a smaller size, not so spreading in the mouth, without ornament, and more grey 
in colour. 

( With this vessel were found eight draught-shaped turned objects in bone. See No. 31.] 

14. Large cinerary urn, with very wide mouth, 53 inches wide: it has lost its foot, but it pro- 
bably was net more than 7 inches high. It is ornamented by horizontal lines. 

[This and vessels Nos. 12 and 13, from their tone of colouring, were probably baked in 
a ** smother-kiln.” 

15. Two fragments—one of a shallow dish without marginal lip, and the other of a large vessel 
with broad lip, both of the same kind of pale grey and rather hard ware. 

16. A vessel of the common Castor black ware, on a narrow foot, and having the sides fashioned 
into the characteristic ridge and furrow form by the pressure of the thumb before the clay 
had hardened—7 inches high by 5 inches wide. 

17. A vessel of similar colour and form, 54 inches high by 44 inches wide. 

18. A vessel of the same form in red ware, 5 inches high by 4 inches wide, quite perfect. 

19. Fragment of a vessel of the same form in black ware, with a vertical scroll ornament on the 
prominent ridges. 

20. Fragment of a vessel of the same form in mottled ware, having a peculiar lustre on the 
external surface, and an ornamentation like the scales of armour on the vertical ridges. 

21. Fragments of vessels of inferior ware with rude ornamentation. 

22. The top of a rather large jug-shaped one-handled vessel, cream-coloured, probably of Castor 
manufacture, but perhaps Salopian. A spout was made to this vessel by nipping together 
two sides of the rim while the clay was still soft, and folding over a flap formed by drawing 
out the clay of one side with the wet thumb and finger. 

23. A small pot of coarse ware, partly inclosed in an outer coating of clay. 1 think it possible 
that this little vessel may have been used as a crucible, and that it may have belonged to a 
period succeeding that of the Roman occupation. Indications of a glaze, perhaps produced 


by exposure to a great heat, are to be detected on the face of the outer coating. 


23° 


. Asmall rude shallow pot, probably used for salt, ointment, or pigments. I have seen such 
little pots, found near Castor, which have been made by rubbing down the bottoms of 
broken vessels; and Mr. Joyce has a similar pot so adapted found at Silchester. 
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Lincotn Ware. 


24. A very beautiful bottle or ampulla, quite perfect. It is of grey ware, with an ornamental 
band round the shoulder —& inches high and 6 inches wide. This was found with several 
other perfect vessels in one of the dish-shaped depressions, [Mr. A. W. Franks has in- 
formed me that vessels of a similar ware have been found in a pottery oven at Lincoln.] 


Urcnurcu Ware? * 


25. Fragment of a vessel in grey material, with a diamond-shaped ornamentation of crossed lines. 
This pattern is figured by Mr. Wright in his illustration of Upchurch ware in his work 
which I have already referred to. I have several examples of pottery of the same pattern 
found in the Castor locality ; but I do not accept this as conciusive evidence that they are 


of the Castor manufacture. 


SaLopiaAN WaRE? 


26. Tops of a one-handled and a two-handled vessel, and the bottom of another vessel of a soft 
cream-coloured ware. 

27. The bottom of a vessel of a soft salmon-coloured ware. 

2%, 24. Fragments of mortaria, one in cream-coloured the other in salmon-coloured ware. 

30. A muller or rubbing-stone to work in the mortaria, 

This muller is of a coarse sandstone, having large silicious grains and termed by 
geologists millstone grit. This rock is a member of the carboniferous series of geological 
formations, and does not evcur within a considerable distance of Northampton. 

The inside of each mortarium is studded with silicious grains (probably picked from the 
same gritstone), in order to give it a triturating surface, and at the same time to protect 
the softer material from the effect of friction. 

[I have two nether millstones (also found at Duston) made from a coarser bed of the 
same millstone grit. These measure, one 18 inches, and the other 15 inches in diameter, 


with a thickness of 3 inches in the centre, diminishing to 2 inches at the periphery. ] 


Ossects IN Bone AND Sraa’s Hory. 

31. Eight pieces of turned bone, like modern draughtsmen, of graduated sizes. These were 
found in juxta-position (probably accidental) with the small earthen vessel No. 13. One 
precisely similar object was found at Silchester some time ago, and is now deposited in the 
library at Stratfieldsaye. They were probably used in some game. 

A peculiar small knife-shaped instrument of bone, of unknown use. [It has been suggested 


te 


that this may simply be a small bone in its natural form. ] 

33. A tyne of stag’s horn, cut square at the base. It shows marks of friction, as if string had been 
drawn round it, say for the purpose of tightening a knot. A similar instrument has been 
found at Silchester, having such marks more plainly shown. I would suggest that this 


instrument might have been used for making nets. 


* I have described the following articles as of Upchurch and Salopian ware, upon probability only. 
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OpsEcTs IN IRON. 


34, 35. A pair of rude tongs and a hook-shaped knife. 
36. A fragment of a sickle. 
37. A key of a form figured by Mr. Wright.* (Obtained from Mr. Fletcher of Northampton.) 
38. A writing style. 
39. Eighteen nails of different forms, nine with long heads, and nine with round heads. 
One of the latter has wood still attached to it. 


Ossects IN BRONZE. 

40. A writing style. 

4(*, A large pin, with rounded head. 

41. A ligula? This instrument is supposed by Mr. Wright to have been used for taking oint- 
ment out of long-necked bottles. 

42. A spoon, with round bowl and pointed shank. 

43. A spoon, with curved shank, the shank twisted and broken, the bowl broken and bent over. 

44. A spoon-bowl, with very short curved shank, very thick, as if cast. 

45. A plain ring, use unknown ; round flat ring, with two projecting studs, use unknown. 

46. An ornamental knob ; a fragment with three teeth, use unknown. 

47. A buckle or fibula, of the ancient Irish pattern. A similar one found at Silchester. 

4%. An armlet, with open pointed ends. 

49. A very elegant and quite perfect armlet of plaited wire, having a looped joint. 

50. A bronze bust, five inches high, we!l patinated. I suppose this to be a bust of Lucius Verus. 
The face is like that on some of that Emperor’s coins. Mr. Akerman, in his Numismatic 
Manual, says, *‘ He (Lucius Verus) and his father, Lucius Aelius, appear to have worn 
wigs, and to have been very vain of them,” and the wiglike appearance of the hair of this 
bust would tend to support my identification. From the appearance of the back of this 
figure I am disposed to think that it has formed one handle of a large bronze vessel; no 


other parts of such supposed vessel have however been found. 


Urensits Leap or Mixep Mera. 
51. A platter or petera, 54 inches in diameter. 
I exhibit the drawing of a vessel in the like metal, found at Duston, but not in my possession, 


The vessel has been much crushed : the drawing represents it restored.” 


Corns. 

Coins ranging from Claudius to Honorius have been found. I deseribed these coins in 
detail in a paper read before the Numismatic Society in March 1868. Since that time the only 
coins which I have aequired worthy of notice are a large-brass of Commodus, reverse, Rome 
seated on arms, and a small-brass of Theodora, second wife of Constantius Chlorus, 

* The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 340. 

® This vessel was of the same type as the cup with octagonal brim figured in Archwologia, xvi. 137, and 
exhibited (for the second time) before the Society of Antiquaries on May 19th, 1870. Pewter vessels of 
the same type from the Fens of Cambridgeshire were also exhibited on Jan. 13th in the same year. 

VOL. XLIII. 8 
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Since the foregoing account was written, the following among other Roman objects have been 
turned up at Duston :— 

A. A terra-cotta muller or pestle, for use in a mortarium. This has a curved form, and has very 
much of the character of a Roman “ hand-brick,” such as those the use of which was 
evidently to prop vessels while being burnt in the kiln. The section of this muller would 

resent a nearly cireular figure: it is two inches in thickness at the larger end, and an 

neh and a half at the smaller end. It measures 64 inches along the outer curve and 

24 inches along the inner curve The faee of the larger end has been exposed to friction 

and has been rubbed down almost to a polish. 

B. A fragment of a large highly-deeorated bow! in Samian ware (originally more than 10 inches 

in diameter) exhibiting in panels marine subjects, Ke. Most of the surface of this fragment 
has been blackened by the aetion of fire. It may be that this bow! had been filled with 
vine or food and thrown upon a funeral pyre. 

C. A fragment of a more than usually ornamental vessel in Castor ware. This vessel was 
74 inches high, 43 inches in diameter at its thickest part—rather more than half-way 
lown—34 inches in diameter at the mouth, and probably about the same diameter at the 
bettom. It was of a pale chocolate colour, with a slight gloss on the exterior surtace, and 
was ornamented on the upper part by horizontal bands and on the lower by a bold and 


eraceful seroll with tendrils and ivy-like leaves. 

D. An iron knife, having a blade 5 inches long, one inch and a half wide next the handle, and 
running up to a sharp point at the top. The back is almost straight, rather thick, and is 
carried down two inches and seven-eighths to form the handle, which terminates in a 
knob: the whole length being seven inches and seven-eighths. 

E. A quantity of ferra-cotta moulds for casting coins. One mould is perfect, and several are 
nearly so; the remainder are in fragments, and in quantity nearly sufficient to fill a pint 
measure. They are for coins of the reign of Diocletian, Maximianus Herculius, and 
Constantius Chlorus, and the reverses pres nted are the common ones of ** GENIO POPVLI 
ROMANI”’ and ** MONETA S. AVG. ET CAES NN.” Some of the reverses have the exergual 
inseriptions of the Trier or Treves mint—** ptr” and “ sTR.” 

Such coin-moulds have been found in France, notably at Lyons, and in this country, at Eding- 
ton, Somersetshire (see Gough's Camden, i. 71), at Lingwell Gate near Wakefield, at Castor, 
and | believe near Lincoln (See Akerman, (ons of the Romans relating to Britain. ) 

It would seem that sueh moulds as have hitherto been discovered have been for denarii or “small 
brass,’ and for coins almost entirely of the Roman emperors from Septimius Severus to Maximinus 
inclus The moulds found at Duston are for the large flat coins called the ‘* fo/lis,” introduced 
under Diocletian, and the fact that no moulds had previously been found either for coins of this 
character or of these emperors, invests the Duston ‘* find ” with particular interest. 

With the moulds were found fragments of a crucible partially vitrified by heat, a conical piece 
of metal like the top of a core from casting figured by Mr. Akerman, and which had oecupied 
the funnel-shaped mouth of the stack of moulds, and two portions of coins consisting of metal 
which had imperfectly run into the moulds. 

This group was found in a well or cesspool (such as those before described) at some feet from 
the bottom; so that it had been used as a receptacle for refuse for some time before the moulds, 
&e. were thrown in. This hiding away, added to the presence of the Treves mint-marks, and 
the faet that the moulds themselves had evidently been produced by pressure from real coins, 
would tend te confirm the supposition that these moulds were used by forgers. 

The tragmentary condition of the mass I attribute simply to the operation of extracting the cast 
coins. The one only perfect mould is impressed on one side only, and formed the bottom of a 
pile: unlike all the others it is not discoloured by the hot metal, which must have failed to pene- 
trate to it Ss. 8. ( December 1870.) 
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LX.—Observations on two Ancient Irish Works of Art known as the Breac 
Moedog, or Shrine of St. Moedoe of Ferns, and the Soiscel Molaise, or Gospel of 
St. Molaise of Devenish. By Miss ST0KEs. 


Read November 21, 1867. 


I have the honour to exhibit to the Society of Antiquaries drawings and 
photographs of two remarkable objects of early Irish workmanship, one of them 
being a shrine destined for the reception of relics, the other a costly box or cover 
for a copy of the Gospels. Besides the ecclesiastical destination common to both 
these works, there is another link between them, namely, their traditional con- 
nection with the two famous Irish Saints whose respective names they bear, and 
who, during their lives, were closely united in the bonds of friendship. 

St. Moedoe (pronounced Mogue)* was born about the year 555 at Inis Breach 
muigh in the county of Cavan: he was tenth in descent from Colla Uais, King 
of [reland a.p. 336. His name, compounded of three Irish words, Mo, Aedh,’ Oc 
(or Og), signifying “ my little fire,” was, according to legend, given him by his 
mother ; on her husband Sedna, before the birth of the child, seeing in a dream a 
star falling into his wife’s mouth, while she also in a dream saw the moon fall 
into his mouth. The next day, on relating these visions to learned men, they 
said to them, “ A star led the wise men to worship Christ, and by the same sign 
is it thereon that a son shall be born to you full of the fire of the Holy Ghost.” 

In his early boyhood he was delivered as a hostage by the Hy Briuin, his clans- 
men, to King Ainmire, who ascended the throne of Ireland 568," and reigned three 


® Dr. Reeves, Proceedings of the R.A. viii. 446. 

» This name, which signifies “ fire,’ when adopted into other languages becomes Aeda, Aidus, Aiduus, 
‘Edeus, Edus, Hugh. With the diminutive termination an, it becomes Aedhan. “ Aed, i.e. fire. By 
inverting the noun aed it becomes dea, i. ¢. the goddess of fire; et yuod Vestam illam deam esse ignis fabu- 
laverunt, Vesta dea ignis dicitur, te. aed. Cognate with aidos."—O'Dowovan. Also with Lat. Aedes, 
Skr. edhas “ firewood,” AS. ad, root imu. Hence too the Gaulish tribe-name Aedui, and in Welsh aidd, 
“warmth.” See Cormac’s Glossary, translated by J. O'Donovan, ed. W. Stokes. F 
* Colgan, Act. SS. Hib, p. 200. See also Acta SS. (Bolland.) Jan. xxxi. (ii. 112) where will be 
found “* Vita S. Aidani sive Maedocit Episcopi Fernensis ex duobus veteribus MSS.” 


Reeves, ddamnan’s Life of St.Columba. 
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132 Observations on the Breac Moedog 

years. “This King, having chosen him from among the hostages who appeared 
before him, for that the grace of God shone in the countenance of the boy, thus 
spake to his attendants: ‘ This child is full of grace, and it is fit that he should 
remain in the royal palace and be with me, or, if it please him, I will send him 
back free to his parents ;’” then, as the old narrator tells the tale, “ the blessed 
hoy, full of the Holy Ghost, entreated rather that freedom should be given to those 
youths who were his companions in captivity; and not only was his request 
granted, but he was himself restored to his parents, the King predicting his future 


creatness, and commending himself to his prayers.” 

Many miraculous tales are told of his boyhood, which was spent among 
shepherds, until his parents sent him to the celebrated school of St. Finian, at 
Clonard, where numbers of Saints distinguished for their learning were educated, 
' ; so that St. Finian is ealled, in the Annals, tutor or foster-father of the Saints of 
[reland; and it was written of him, “ he was a philosopher and an eminent divine, 
and his school was a holy city full of wisdom and virtue.”’* Here Moedoe formed 
a friendship with Molaise of Devenish,’ which lasted throughout the life of that 


Saint, who was some years his senior. We are told that during his school-days 
the fame of his sanctity continued to increase, and we read of his tender treatment 
of a weary deer which sought his protection from pursuing dogs, and how, by 
laying his waxen tablet between the horns of the animal, he rendered it invisible 


to the dogs till they had passed. Also, how good men were directed by Heaven 


to seek his advice as to the choice of a spot whereon to found a church... Among 


these early Christians it was a favourite custom to seek the knowles ge of the 
place they should be buried in from some holy man gifted with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, that in that spot they might erect their church and monastic establishment, 


) there to live, and there to remain after death, until the day of the resurrection ; 
| and with them the burying-place was not called grave, or tomb, but “the place 
) of resurrection,” as if in the minds of these men the thought of death, and 
the fear that springs from the contemplation of it, had been absorbed in the 
| first fresh joy of the hope of the life eternal. The story runs thus:* “ Another 
day some good men prayed God to show them the place of their resurrection, 
| wishing to serve God near it. Then the Angel of the Lord said unto them, ‘ Go 
P \ ye to St. Moedoe, and he will show unto you the place of your resurrection.’ 

| When they had come to him the Saint said unto them, ‘ Did ye hear the voice of 


4 
Todd, Lise of St. Patrick, page 98. O'Donovan, Notes to the Annals of the Four Masters, a.p. 548, 
~ 
Ab i. 157. » Dr. Reeves, Proceedings of the R. 1. A. viii. 447. 


Colgan, Act. SS., p. 2080, ' Colgan, ibid. 
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a bell when ye were coming hither?’ They answered, ‘ We did not hear it.’ The 
Saint said unto them, ‘Come with me, and I will show you the place in which 
ye shall rise again.’ They went together, and the Saint of God showed unto them 
the place of their resurrection, and there those wonder-working men remained 
during their life and till their death.” 

One morning towards the close of their school-days the friends Moedoe and 
Molaise were seated beneath the shadow of two trees, and they prayed to God to 
reveal to them whether they might continue to live together, or whether it was His 
will that they should separate and work apart. While they thus prayed, the tree 
which stood over St. Molaise fell towards the north, while the tree beneath which 
St. Moedoe was, fell towards the south; then, filled with the Divine Spirit, they | 

‘ said to one another, ‘The token for parting is given to us of God, and we must ij 


go as these signs have fallen ;’ so, weeping and kissing one another, the two 
friends parted, and St. Molaise turned himself to the northern region of Lreland, 
where he founded the celebrated monastery of Devenish in Lough Erne, while 
St. Moedoe went southwards and afterwards became the founder of Ferns, in the 
province of Leinster.” * 


The friendship of these holy men seems to have lasted through life, and they 
visited one another at various times. On one occasion, we find Molaise advising 
a sorrowing woman to turn for assistance to ‘* Moedoc the most blessed.’ Ler | 
sons had been drowned in Lough Erne, and she had sought help of many Saints, 
in the hope that at least their bodies might be found. He told her to go to the i | 
shore of the lake, there to await the coming of Moedoc; so she hastened to the 


place, and straightway Mvoedoc came to her, when the pious mother, weeping bit- i 
terly, told her tale: then he, knowing that his friend Molaise had prophesied the 

return of her sons to life, and trusting in the saying of the holy man, boldly i 
entered the waters of the lake, whence he drew them forth alive; on which their 

father, who was a powerful chieftain, offered to the Saint one of his sons, with his 

children and posterity, as a perpetual gift to St. Moedoe for the honour of God.” 

This kind of offering was a common one in the history of old Saints, and belongs 

to the system of clanship which pervaded the Lrish Church. The bishop often 

being not only Co-arb, or spiritual heir of the honoured founder of the church or 

monastery, but also temporal chieftain, the loyalty of his subjects was confirmed 

by adouble bond, the strongest and most indissoluble by which man can be bound 
to man.” 


* Colgan, Vita S. Maidoci, Acta SS. Hib. 209 a. 


» Todd, Life of St. Patrick, p. 226, and Montalembert, Les Moines d’ Occident, iii. 88. 
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In the life of St. Molaise* we are told that he resolved on making a pilgrimage 
to Rome, that he might bring thence holy relics as well as some of its clay. He 
visited his friend St. Moedoe at Ferns before starting on his long journey, and 
they then entered into a convenant of friendship binding themselves that whom- 
soever one should bless, the other should bless also, and whomsoever one should 
curse, the other should curse also. Having accomplished his visit to Rome, he 
again visited St. Moedoc, and presented him with the relics that he had brought 
him from thence. 

This story, which is of great interest as bearing upon the history of the Shrine 
in question, proceeds as follows: “On his return home he went to Moedoe and 
eave him many relics; and Moedoc, on receiving them, said ‘ Is breac go maith 
vait me anossa,’ * lam well variegated by thee now, —meaning, ‘ You have given 
me such a variety of objects, that I am speckled all over with them.’ Then, 
speaking of the reliquary containing the relics, he said, ‘ Breac Maedoig’ ” (pro- 
nounced Brack Mogue, that is, the variegated or speckled‘ of Moedoc) ‘ shall be 
its name for ever.’”’ 

‘The legend was reduced to writing as far back, at all events, as the thirteenth 
century, for the MS. whence we have taken it is undoubtedly of that date. It 
proves that at that period a shrine bearing the name of Breac Moedog did exist, and 
was held in veneration; and as the shrine or reliquary presently to be described is 
certainly of very great antiquity, and has long borne the name of Breac Moedog 
in the county of Cavan, it may not be too much to assume that in this interesting 
relic we have the shrine to which this story refers, though it be not the original 
receptacle of the relics imported by St. Molaise. 

Before establishing his church at Ferns, St. Moedoe passed over to St. David's 
monastery of Killmuine, or Menevia, in Wales. Here he led a most holy life for 
some years, and rose so high in the esteem of his master and brethren that his 


* Ancient Life of St. Molaise, MS. in Irish: Royal Irish Academy Library. 


It has beex questioned whether the name of this shrine was not Bracc, instead of Breac, Moedoc, Bracc 
being an old Irish word for hand (see Mr. Stokes’s edition of Cormac’s Glossary, page 6, and also Introduc- 

» the same, page xx. Brachium), and that it was meant for holding the relics of St. Moedoc’s hand. To 
this theory Dr. Petrie inclined, but the form of the reliquary does not seem to support it; it is, as it were, 
a model of a primitive Irish church, whilst the shrines made for hands or arms were generally in the form 
of the member they were intended to preserve.* 


The adjective being taken substantively, as is common in Irish, as though one should say, “ The 


ckled treasure of Moedoc.” 


* Like the Breac-bannagh of Scotland; vide Reeves, S. Columba, p. 330. 
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history became interwoven with that of Menevia, and his abode in Britain is not 
only described in the accounts of his own acts, but in those of St. David and St. 
Cadoc. The Welsh have a lively recollection of him under the name of Aeddan 
Foeddog, son of Caw.* Traces of his memory are also to be found in Pembroke- 
shire, he being the reputed founder of Cawhaden in that county, where also the 
churches of Nolton and West Harold’s Town are ascribed to him under the name 
of Madog.” On his return to Ireland he founded churches in Wexford, Ardamin, 
Clonmore, and Ferns, the last taking its name from the tract of land on which it 
was built, called Fearna or Alder-ground. In Waterford he founded the church 
of Dysart; in Limerick, Clonecagh ; while the churches in his native district that 
belonged to him were Rossinver, in Leitrim, where to this day he is the patron 
saint; Killybeg, in Fermanagh, where the miraculous stone called Leac-Moedog 
was kept ; Templeport, where his memory is vividly preserved, and where the ruins 
of his ancient church may still be seen ; and Drumlane,‘ in Cavan also, whence the 
shrine of which we now write was brought. Here an ancient church, of which 
Moedoc is patron saint, still remains standing, with its round tower. There 
was a church in existence at Drumlane in the sixth century, but this was 
totally destroyed before the year 1025, and the present edifice appears to belong 
to the twelfth century. The round tower is peculiar in this respect, that, 
while the lower part is built of fine ashlar masonry, the upper part is of the rude 
rubble work generally thought characteristic of an earlier period: the top is 
wanting, and it is not more than half its original height. 

Tue Breac Moepoc. After giving these slight particulars respecting the 
saint himself and his works, we will proceed to the description of the Shrine 


with which his name is associated. It was bought some years ago by Dr. Petrie 
from a jeweller in Dublin, into whose possession it came in the following manner. 
The Shrine had been preserved for many centuries in the church of St. Moedoc 
at Drumlane, where it had remained in the keeping of the Roman Catholic parish 
priest: it was occasionally lent for swearing the accused at trials, and so great 
was the reverence felt for it, that the people believed a false oath taken thereon 
would be surely followed by some visible judgment. About the year 1846 it was 
lent to a person named Magauran from the parish of Templeport, he having 
deposited the usual pledge of a guinea for its safe restoration ; tempted, however, 


* Professor Rees's Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 227. 
> Dr. Reeves, Proceedings R.I.A. viii. 447. 
© Vita 8S. Maidoci, Colgan, Acta SS. Ih. p- 208. 
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by the Dublin jeweller’s offer of a larger sum than that which he had given in 
pledge, he broke faith with the priest, and sold the sacred relic." 

Plate XIV. represents the leathern case or satchel made for carrying the 
reliquary. It was an old custom of the Irish” to carry their books and shrines 
from place to place through the districts of their patron saints ; hence these relic 
covers were provided with broad leathern straps, fastened to them at each end, 
such as that seen in the engraving, falling over the case, by which they could be 
suspended round the neck. These reliquaries were known by the name of 
Menistir, a term signifying a travelling reliquary, while the leathern cases con- 
taining their sacred books were termed Polaire and Tiaga. ‘ 


* Letter from the R. C. parish priest of Drumlane, Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, dated March 1866. 

T'leter Journal of Archaeology, v. 110,116. Petrie, Ecel. Architecture of Ireland, pp. 329 to 337. 

° I am indebted to W. M. Hennessy, Esq. for the following note on this peculiar word :— 

** Your correspondent is quite correct in observing that Dr. Petrie recognised a difference between the 
Polaire and the Tiac, as indeed he could not avoid doing, considering the quotation given at p. 336 of his 
work on the Round Towers. But it is not easy to decide in what the difference consisted. 

“The meaning of the work Tiac is perfectly intelligible, for there can be no doubt of its being the same 
as the Latin théea, an identity which Mr. Stokes, indeed, has already remarked (Jrish Glosses, p. 70). But 
a Tiae might be used to carry anything, whereas the Polaire seems to have been used for carrying books. 

“In many glossaries the word Polaire is explained tiac /ebar, ‘a buok-satchel,’ but we nowhere meet tiac 
explained polaire lebar, ‘a book-case.’ Polaire therefore was a generic term for book-satchels. 

‘* But the word polaire is used in a different sense in our oldest Irish MS. I refer to Lebar-na-hulidhre 
(circa 1100 a.p.) In a tract treating of the advent of Antichrist, it states that ‘the change of his polaire 
in his forehead will be the signal which he will bear;’ ‘ soad a polaire na etan is é comartha bias fur. I 
have not had time to examine the ancient legend of Antichrist, to ascertain the exact meaning of polaire as 
here applied, but you may probably know it. It may have some reference to the ‘mark of the beast.’ 
There is a MS. in Trinity College, illustrated with drawings, representing the appearance of men at his 
( Antichrist’s) advent. The mark of the beast is in the forehead of each, and, as persons come into shops to 
buy and sell, the shopkeepers are exhibited pointing to the mark, to show that they are of the right sort. 

‘* Perhaps it is in connection with this legend of Antichrist that O’Clery (Glossary printed in Lhwyd’s 
Archwologia) explains the word polaire as‘ comardha,’ a sign. But this is the only instance in which I 
find it so explained. 

“O'Donovan has given, in his Supplement to O'Reilly's Trish Dictionary, voce polaire, only the two 
quotations already given by Dr. Petrie at p. 334, Eccl. Architecture. But under Pallaire (the same word in 
another form) he has quoted an extract from Colgan’s translation of that part of the Irish Tripartite Life 
referring to Palladius. The Irish version has ‘ro fothaigh tri ecailsi, 7. Cell fine, i farcaib a libair, acus in 
chomrair co taisib Poil acus Petair, acus in clar i seribad;’ *‘ He founded three churches, #.e. Cill-fine, in 
which he left his books, and the shrine with the relics of Paul and Peter, and the tabula in which he used 
to write, &c. Colgan’s translation of this sentence is ‘ fecit Kellfine, ubi libros reliquit, una cum scrinio in 
quo SS. Petri et Pauli reliquia asservabantur, et tabulis [quibus ?] scribere solebat vulgo Pallaire appellatis.” 


(Trias Thaumaturga, p. 123.) 
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This satchel is one of the only two such leathern cases now known to exist in 
the British Islands, the second being that called the Satchel of the Book of 
Armagh, which is deposited in the library of Trinity College, Dublin; yet, from 
the many instances in which such objects are mentioned in our ancient histories, 
it would appear that they were as common in Ireland as the sacred relics they 
were designed to preserve. 

In an ancient legend preserved in the Leabhar-Breac St. Patrick is described as 
appearing followed by the boy Benen with his polaire “on his back.” The 
polaire, as well as the menistir, was an article necessary to the episcopal character, 
and is enumerated amongst the presents given by Patrick to Fiacc, Bishop of 
Sletty. “Patrick gave a cumtach to Fiacc, containing, to wit, a bell, and 
reliquary, and a crozier, and a book satchel;” and St. Columba is said to have 


blessed 
One hundred polaires, noble, one-coloured.* 


And again in the same Life it is said, “for it was a practice with him to make 
crosses, and book satchels, and ecclesiastical implements.” 


“In thus identifying Padlaire with Tabule,I have no doubt that Colgan had in view the Low-Latin 
Polerius, Pollerius, which Du Cange explains as ‘ Catalogus ecclesiarum vel beneficiorum ecclesiasticorum 
cujuscumque episcopatus, vulgo poullié.’ 

‘In Diefenbach’s Supplement to Du Cange, the word paleare, palearium, is interpreted (from old German 
glossaries) ‘das har das einem ochsen am hals hangt,’ ‘the hair that hangs from the neck of an ox,’ and also 
‘ dat fell vor die beesten borst.’ But it would be hazardous to assume that paleare and polaire were one 
and the same word. 

“T ought to have observed that polaire is written vennan Folame (fholaire) in the Tripartite Life (Irish), 
through influence of aspiration, not because it contains folios, as some have thought. 

“ This is all that I know about polaire and tiac.” 

* Life of St. Columba, Leabhar Breae, fol. 16, 60. 

> “Tt is a remarkable fact that all the books in the library of the Abyssinian Monastery of Souriani, on 
the Natron Lakes in Egypt, were recently found by an English traveller in a condition singularly resembling 
that of the Book of Armagh, and adding an interesting illustration of a practice probably derived from the 
same school. ‘The books of Abyssinia are bound in the usual way, sometimes in red leather and some- 
times in wooden boards, which are occasionally elaborately carved in rude and coarse devices: they are 
then inclosed in a case, tied up with leathern thongs ; to this case is attached a strap, for the convenience of 
carrying the volume over the shoulders; and by these straps the books are hung to the wooden pegs, three 
or four on a peg, or more if the books were small: their usual size was that of a small, very thick quarto. 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, p. 93 (Lond. 1849).” This passage is quoted by the Rev. Dr. Reeves in 
his Notes on the words polaire and tiaga (Vita S. Columba, Adamnan, pp. 115, 116, 117,) in which he says, 
speaking of the latter, “ Reliques were also carried in these satchels; ‘ Aperiens jam 8. Fiachra scetam suam 
ad ducendum inde librum baptismi, brachium S. Comgalli in aérem sursum velociter avolavit.’ Vit. 5. 
Comgalli, c. 50; (Fleming, Collect. p. 3134.) It is worthy of notice that in Sulpicius Severus’s Preface to 
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Dr. Petrie’s views as to the period at which Irish art reached its culminating 
point underwent a change in his later days, when he arrived at the conclusion 
that the arts of metal-work and carving only attained their highest developement 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. At the time however when he wrote his 
vreat work on Ecclesiastical Architecture, he was inclined to believe that the 
satchel now under notice belonged to the eighth century. On the strength of an 
entry in the Annals of the Four Masters, “ 4.p. 937, the Covering of the Book of 
Armagh,” the satchel now in Trinity College library has by some been assigned 
to that date, and Dr. Petrie considered our satchel to belong to an earlier period 
of art than the former. It is, however, very doubtful whether the record refers 
to that object at all, as this satchel seems not to have been made for the Book of 
Armagh, but for a larger, though thinner, occupant; and the word “ Covering” 
probably has reference to a cwmdach, or missal case. 

As has been observed by Dr. Petrie," and may be seen on reference to Plate 
XILV., “the whole of the ornament on the side exhibited is produced by the inter- 
lacing of a number of flat bands, having a line running down their centre, as well 
as five small circles ornamented with a bead. Unlike the so-called satchel of the 
Book of Armagh, (of the pattern on one side of which Dr. Petrie has given a 
diagram,') the ornaments are produced, not by a stamp, but by a carving in very 
low relief,—as the French term it, gravé en creux.” 

The Breac Moedog, as will be seen from Plate XV., is in form a box, the 
body or foundation of which is of pale bronze covered with gilt plates. The 
height of this reliquary is 7} inches, length 8% inches, breadth of the base 35 
inches. For about one-third of the height the sides of the box are vertical; they 
then slope inwards until they meet at a very acute angle, so as to resemble the 
roof of a house. Thus the general form is much like the chasses or shrines of 
Limoges work of much later date, of which many examples exist and have been 


ficured.' 


his Lafe of St. Martin, where the printed text reads ‘ Libellam quem de Vita S. Martini scripseram scheda 
sua promere, (Horn, p. 483,) the Book of Armagh uses the more significant term scetha (fol. 191 aa). 
See the curious mention of Tiaga in the legend of Longaradh (Todd’s Introd. to Book of Obits of C. C., 
p. lxxi.); from which it may be inferred that they used to be hung up in the manner already mentioned. 
(1b. p. 117.) 


® Petrie, E ‘el, Arch. p- 333. b Petrie, ib. p- $29. 


* See for instance the Becket chasse, belonging to the Society of Antiquaries of London, a woodcut of 
which is given at p. 537 of the Catalogue of Works of Art, &c. exhibited in 1861 at Lronmongers’ Hall. 
A similar shrine is preserved in Hereford cathedral, and will be found engraved in the Rev. F. T. Haver- 
gal's Fasti llerefordenses, plate xi. 
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and the Soiscel Molaise. 139 | 
It is not improbable that the form of an early church was intended to be repre- | | 


sented in miniature by these shrines. The outlines of that under our notice recall 
such buildings as the oratory on MacDara’s Island ;* the church of St. Benignus 
on the Island of Aran; the oratory at Killaloe, and that of St. Columba at Kells ; 
all having the simple quadrangular form which characterises the primitive churches ; 
of Ireland, none of which were octagonal, circular, or cruciform; nor had they the q 
conched semicircular apse of the Roman basilica. They are narrow, with a high- 
pitched roof, reminding us of a singular representation in the Book of Kells of 
the Temptation of our Lord, where he is led to the pinnacle of the Temple, 
in which the form of the Temple is exactly similar to that of these early churches 
and of the Breac Moedog. 


2 3 


FROM THE BOOK OF KELLS. Fo. 202 verso. Scale, § linear i" 


And while on this point it may be interesting to remark, that the Rey. 

Mr. O’Reilly of Drumlane, writing of this shrine, in March 1866, observes, | 
“It is said, by the people of this parish who saw it, to resemble very closely i 

in shape the great church of Drumlane, now in ruins, of which it is here ' 
generally believed to have been the plan in miniature.” 
The front of this reliquary was covered with figures, 21 in number; only eleven, . 


* See Petrie, Eccl. Arch. p. 189, where this oratory is figured, and also the drawing of the west gable of 
the oratory at Killaloe, at p. 275 of the same work. | 
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in four groups of three, three, three, and two, remain entire, together with the feet 
Pi only of another group of three figures. These groups are represented of their actual 
size in Plate XVI., which has been engraved from electrotype casts of the originals, 
. 4 and will be described hereafter in detail. The six lower figures on the shrine* (figs. ¢ 
) | and @) are of pale bronze, while the five upper ones (figs. e and f) appear to be 
of the same metal, though much redder in colour from the deficiency of tin in 

| the alloy. The ends are now robbed of all ornament with the exception of one 
figure (of bronze gilt) seated and playing ona harp. This figure is given also from 
; aha an electrotype in Plate XVL., fig. a. The back was evidently exactly similar to that 
of the Shrine of St. Patrick, and indeed the design is such as is usually found on 

the least important side of all early reliquaries, namely, a parallelogram of pierced 
rectangular crosses. The same design is found at the bottom of the shrine, repre- 
we , sented in Plate XVII. The pierced work, it should be mentioned, is of bronze ; 
| the border, of which only three fragments remain, has a ground of red enamel ; 

x | at | the margins, the knots, and squares being of bronze gilt ; while the pattern within 
the squares is formed by four smaller squares of blue glass, apparently cast in 


| a mould and disposed alternately with five others of red and white enamel. The 
) “fylfot’’ in the boss which still remains in the centre of the border of one side 
is enamelled in blue on a gold ground, surrounded by alternate lines of the same 

| colour. 
We will now proceed to a detailed description of the several groups of figures, 
| beginning with the three male figures represented in fig. d, Plate XVI. and en- 
| graved in Plate XVIII., from a photograph enlarged to three times the actual 


| size. 

i | | | The first figure holds a sword in his right hand, like that of the ecclesiastic in 
one of the illuminations of the Book of Deir;” another such appears in plate Ixxx. 
of the same work. The sceptres of the first and third figures bursting into leaf 

. | . and fruit seem to be peculiar to the sacred figures of Irish art. Christ is seen to 

| hold such a one in the last judgment as represented on the cross of Clonmacnois ; 

be | while in the Book of Kells they are borne in the hands of angels at the feet of 

| i the Blessed Virgin and Child ; and one is also carried by St. Matthew. (See wood- 
. | cuts on the next page.) The sceptre in the hand of the third figure, if inverted, 

) bears a strong resemblance to our ancient crosiers. The central figure holds 
i a book in the right hand, and in the left a vase, somewhat resembling ancient 


| * The figures in Plate XVI. are not arranged precisely as they occur on the reliquary. 

| > Fo. 4b of the MS. figured in Mr. Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. pl. v. 
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FROM THE BOOK OF KELLS. 


vessels, now preserved in the Royal Irish Academy Museum, which were pro- 
bably used for holy water. The divisions between the compartments of the 

arcade occupied by these figures are ornamented with birds, two of which we 
imagine may typify cherubim; they are winged beings with human heads, others 
owl-headed—perhaps beings of evil omen, as forms of an exactly similar nature 
occur in a singular representation of Christ crucified with the two thieves (see 
woodcut, reduced to a scale two-thirds linear, from a tracing made by Mrs. J. P. 
Mahaffy, from the original illumination), in an Irish manuscript preserved in 
the library of Wirtzburg, where the cherubim are seen ministering to the peni- 
tent thief, whilst the ill-omened birds are pecking at the impenitent sinner. 
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This manuscript is, according to Dr. Reeves, not older than 700, and not later 
than a.p. 750. It is called St. Kilian’s, though it is certainly not his, but rather 
the work of the Irish immigrants to his church, long after his martyrdom." 

The remains of an inscription running over the heads in the next group (see 
Plate XVL., fig. ¢) of small figures may be traced, but unfortunately it is so much 
broken away that no attempt can be made to decipher it. The borders round 
the ends of the dresses are of extreme interest, being formed of designs most 
characteristic of Seoto-Celtic art, patterns formed of angular lines and interlaced 
bands. On one of these figures, as also in one of those of the other group, as 
enlarged in Plate X VIII., the collar brought round the neck and knotted over the 
breast, so as to form a triquetra, at once recalls to mind the figures of the Evange- 
lists in the Book of Dimma, who wear the triquetra thus as a symbol of the Trinity. 
‘The first figure holds a book, the third a cross exactly like one found on a sculptured 
stone in Killgowan, co. Kildare, supposed to commemorate a battle fought in the 


eighth century. 


SCULPTURED STONE AT KILLGOWAN. (Height 6 ft. 8 in.) 
(From a drawing by the Rev. Francis Shearman.) 


The third group (Plate XVI. fig. e) represents three female Saints with hands 
clasped upon the bosom standing in an arcade. It is not impossible that St. 
Brigid, who died a.p. 525, and the holy Virgin Dympna, the patron saint of Gheel 

* Ulster Journal of Archaeology. Zeuss (Gram. Celt. Introd. p. 29) also assigns the MS. to the eighth 


century. 
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(a.p. 500) in the Low Countries, may be here represented. The three are all : Li - 
in uniform costume. “The dress of the Irish nuns was white, nor were | | 
there any distinct orders of them in Ireland until some centuries after Brigid’s _ 
time, as they all followed the rule that she had observed.’* Now, while there | | i 
is more or less difference in the dress of the men on this shrine, that of the women 

is exactly similar; their hair hangs in long curls, and the historian just quoted” | Wid 
tells us, “* We find nothing about cutting of hair, which was not practised in the . ; 
profession of holy Virgins as early, or at least as generally, as the regulation of ) 
their wearing a particular habit.” One of the most interesting of the historical Fe 
notices in the Chronicon Scotorum refers to this custom. “ A.D. 888, change of . 
cutting of hair by the Virgins of Erin.” ‘ It seems to have been the habit in the 
monasteries of Egypt and Syria in the early ages of the Church to cut off the 
hair of virgins and widows dedicated to God in religion, as appears from a 
passage of St. Jerome, but this practice does not appear to have prevailed in other 
parts of the Christian Church in the earliest ages, and it is not easy to determine 
the date when the ceremony of cutting the hair of nuns in token of subjection to 
a life of penance and mortification was introduced generally into the West." 

The long curls of these three figures call to mind the heads with plaited hair 
seen on a capital in the church of St. Ottmar, Niiremberg. It is curious to notice : 
that the hands are reversed from their natural form, as if taken from a mould in ; 
which they were correctly represented. The very long faces and low broad 
forehead remind one forcibly of the type of female face which we find in the 
Book of Kells. The pellet-moulding round the arch and down the sides is | 


remarkable, as also a design formed by the geometrical arrangement of a leaf 
filling the space between the arches. 

Two male figures are shown in Plate XVII. fig. f In noticing the details 
of this group, that which strikes us most is the scroll running up the right | 
side of the first figure. It is a beautiful example of the divergent spiral, or 
trumpet pattern. At the base of this scroll is the triquetra, and this favourite 


design, symbolical of the Trinity, is found in another form between the feet j 

of the two figures. Knots of é6ther kinds and a diaper background complete 

the ornamental work of this group. The costume of the figures appears to be 
merely the alb, with an embroidered border (the apparel) and the chasuble, 


which in its primitive form was circular, with an aperture in the centre for the . 
head: it was then worn caught up on the arms, over which it fell in folds. 


* Lanigan, Eccl. Hist. i. 387. » See Life of St. Dympna, by the Rev. J. O'Hanlon. 
* Chronicon Seotorum, p. 171. 4 W. M. Hennessy, /ntroduction to Chron. Scot. p. li. 
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The late Dr. Todd supposed these figures to be seated, and, if so, the second object 
held in the hand may be part of one of the ornamented arms of the sedilia in 
which they are placed. 

In the descriptions hitherto given by other writers of the drawing of the human 
figure in Lrish art, whether in metal work, stone, or painting, no language but that 
of contempt has been used. One writer, speaking of the extraordinary rudeness 


: of this art, characterises the features in all the representations of Christ crucified 
: as ‘utterly expressionless; while another describes a miniature belonging to 
this school as the purest type to be found “of all that is false and debasing in 


art, and significant of an utterly dead school, a school of dead barbarism, whose 

) work belongs to the hopeless work of all ages.” But we shall be grievously dis- 
appointed if they who see these four groups from the shrine of St. Moedoe fail to 
perceive in them some elements of nobleness and some food for reverence. 

In the forms and faces of the female figures there is not only strong individuality 
| | of character, but this character is one of sweetness, benevolence, and simple good- 
) ness, carried out not only in the expression of the faces, but in the mere attitude of 
the figures, and the quiet clasping of the hands upon the breast. The impassioned 
; sorrow of the left-hand figure in the next group (Plate XVI. fig. /.), and the contrast 
Pi between his earnest tearful gaze and the cheerful common sense expressed in his 
. ) companion’s face,—the solemn and severe dignity of the other six holy men who 
) stand below—the strength of their firmly-closed mouths and wistful outstretched 
gaze—their wild and wavy hair blown in great masses round the head, the mystic 
/ ) breastplate, and borders of their robes—all tell of the existence of a dramatic as 
well as of a religious element in early Irish art, which elevates above that which 
\ is purely decorative, and is as much beyond the art of the mere savage or bar- 
| barian as the faith which teaches of goodness and purity and love transcends the 
dark superstitions of heathenism. 


| Tur Sotscet Mouatse.—The other object of early Irish workmanship to which 

I desire to direct attention is known as the Soiscel Molaise (Seeshkel Molash), 
} and is preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. It derives its 
| name from the Irish word for gospel soiscel (pronounced seeshkel), because it 

i" | fe | formerly contained a copy of the gospels which is now lost, supposed to have 


been written by St. Molaise of Devenish. It is a small box or cumdach of 
yellow mixed metal, such as that made to hold the Gospel of St. Moling, or 


the Book of Dimma, in Trinity College Library, Dublin. The date of this 
reliquary, if so it may be called, can hardly be of a period later than the close 
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of the tenth century. The inscription which it bears proves that it was executed 
for the use of Cennfailad, who died early in the eleventh century, as we are 
told in the Annals of the Four Masters: ‘a.p. 1025, Cennfaeladh son of 
Flaithbheartach, successor of Molaise of Daimhinis, died.” 

The shrine was preserved by the family of O’Meehan, in the county of Leitrim, 
who for more than 500 years were representatives (comarbas) of St. Molaise in 
Devenish. Mr. Meehan, so late as the year 1845, still held the reliquary in his 
possession." 

As in the former instance, I will preface the description of this book-shrine with 
some biographical particulars of the saint with whose memory it is traditionally 
connected. 

The simple form of the name Molaise is Lasren. It has already been observed 
that “ Mo,” signifying “ My,” was a favourite term of devotion, prefixed to the 
names of saints in Ireland. The year of his birth is not recorded, but, as noticed 
above, we know that he studied at the great school of St. Finian at Clonard, 
where he became the friend of St. Moedoc. It is rather curious that the names 
of these two remarkable men have very much the same meaning ; Aedh signifying 
“fire,” and Lasren being the diminutive of Zasair, “a flame.”” On both sides 
Molaise was of royal extraction, his father being seventh in descent from Crunn 
Badhrui, a celebrated chieftain and king of the Rudrician race of Ulster, and his 
mother Monua“descended from the royal line of the kings of Ulster. 

Many instances are given of the wonderful grace and charity which shone in 
the character of Molaise during his youth and boyhood. Soon after leaving 
school he retired to Daimh-inis (Devenish), in Lough Erne, where he erected a 
monastery which became very famous. He was probably settled at Devenish 
some years before St. Columba’s exile from Ireland in the year 563. Irish writers 
tell us that it was owing to the sentence pronounced by Molaise in condemnation 
of Columba that this saint was driven from his native land, “ because he (Co- 
lumba) had been the cause of three battles being fought.” The life of this saint 
in Devenish does not seem to have been in any way that of a solitary or ascetic 
in the strict sense of the word. He was visited by many holy men of the period, 


* See paper read by Dr. Petrie before the Academy June 26, 1855, in MS. 

> Lasair, flame (gl. flamma): the word is probably connected with /oscad, W. dlosg, Corn. leski.—See 
Zeuss, p. 143. Lasair (—laxarac) isthe W.Uachar. (See Irish Glosses, 128, p. 156, ed. by Mr. W. Stokes.) 
The Irish used the diminutive of the names of saints as a mark of affection. .The diminutive was 
formed by the termination an, en, or in, or by adding the adjective oc or og, little. Thus Aodh, diminutive 
Aodhan, or aodh, og, Sen, Senan, or Senog, &c. (Dr. Todd, Mart. of Don. App. Int. xliii. n.) 
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and in an ancient poem we find, that, though to himself he was denying, he was 


generous to others :— 


Molaise of the Lake loves 
To be in a prison of hard stone, 
To have a house of guests for the men of Erin 


Without refusal, without a particle of churlishness.* 


Among his many visitors were the sons of one Declan, who were ordered by 
Molaise to write for him a Soscel (Sé-seél, which means bonus nuntius), which 
they did in the space of two days and one night, the light of the sun illuminating 
the night through the grace of the saint. 

Another gospel is, however, referred to in the life of this saint in the story of 
his visit to Rome, where he is said to have gone in order that he might write his 
life there, and bring from thence some of its clay and relics to Erin. On his 
fours in France. 

The following passage is translated by Mr. Hennessy from the Irish Life of the 


way thither he visited “ Tor-inis-Martin, 


Saint :— 

“On his arrival in Rome in the evening the gates were closed, nor would the 
porter open them at his request; whereupon he knocked thrice with his hand, 
and the city shook so much from the effects of the blows, that all the citizens 
imagined the day of judgment was at hand. Everything that was fastened in 
Rome became opened. Molaise entered the city. The citizens proceeded in a 
body to where the Pope was, who asked them if they knew the cause of the noise. 
The gatekeeper told his Holiness that a powerful holy cleric of the Gaedhil had 
arrived the previous evening, after the closing of the gates; and, although he 
himself had refused to open the gates, God did not refuse. Then the ‘ Abbat of 
Rome’ directed that Molaise should be brought before him. The latter appeared, 
was welcomed, and ordered ‘to say a mass in the presence of the Pope, and the 
whole community of Rome.’ ‘If you are a man of God,’ said they, ‘ you will 
not refuse that task.’ They were not wise in contemning, and deceiving, and 
testing Molaise. Molaise went with them to the great altar of Peter in Rome. 
The altar was prepared in his presence, and no mass-book was put upon it, and 
no eruisce (goblet), and no bell. Molaise mused, and then said that he never 
celebrated mass without these three things; and forthwith they were sent from 
heaven on the altar, through his prayer; a mass-book not large, which was 
subsequently called the sosce/, and which alone, of the three articles, Molaise 


* Martyrology of Donegal, p. 245. 
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consented to accept of after they had fulfilled their office. Molaise said he would 
only have the Soscel Bee (little Soscel), whereupon the Pope said Bee shall be its 
name, wherefore it is called the Soscel Bee of Molaise. He remained in Rome, 
where he wrote the Rules and Laws that are necessary for Erinn. On his 
return home he found before him the bell and crwisce (goblet), and he sent them 
back to Rome thrice, but they were miraculously returned to him. Some of the 
relics that he brought from Rome were buried in the little relig (cemetery) of 
Devenish, to which, in consequence, great privileges were attached. He voyaged 
across the sea, coming home on a flagstone, ‘‘ which is yet preserved at Devenish 
to perpetuate the memory of the miracle.” 

The next remarkable act of which we read in the life of St. Molaise is the 
leading part which he took in the dispute, referred to by Dr. Petrie in the paper 
on Tara Hill, between St. Ruadhan of Lorrha and Diarmait Mac-Cerbhaill, when 
St. Ruadhan vented his anger by cursing the hill of Tara, which deed was so dis- 
pleasing to St. Molaise that he went home in wrath.* 

The year of his death is uncertain, it being assigned by some to 563-564, and 
by others to 570-571." It is stated in the life of Ciaran of Cluain that the order 
of Molaise was one of the eight orders that were in Erin, and that after com- 
pleting thirty years he went to heaven a.p. 563. On the 15th day of September 
the festival and holiday of Molaise used to be celebrated at Ballaghmeehan 
(Bealach Ui Mithidein, in the parish of Rossinver, co. Leitrim). 

The still existing remains on Devenish Island are the round tower and the 
great monastery of Devenish. A stone coffin now exposed in the neighbourhood 
of the tower is called his bed, and his cell stiil stands, and has been described by 
Dr. Petrie as a beautiful example of ancient masonry." 

The box of St. Molaise’s Gospels is made of plates of bronze of three colours, 
one almost red like copper, and the other two of different degrees of yellow, due 
probably to different quantities of tin entering into their combination: these 
plates are riveted and turned over at the edges. It is of oblong form, consisting 
of five plates, forming front and back pieces (5} by 44 inches in size), two 
opposite sides 34 inches wide, and a third side, which for distinction we will call 
the base. The sixth plate, which would form the lid, is now wanting. The orna- 
mental portions consist of plates of silver with gilt patterns, riveted to the bronze 


* Petrie, Hist. and Antiq. of Tara Hill, in Trans. R.J.A., vol. xvii., Antiquities, p. 125. 

' Four Masters: Colgan, Acta SS8., p. 192. Ussher, Ind. Chron. 570. 

Martyrology of Donegal, p. 247. ‘ Petrie, Ecclesiastical Architecture, see. 4, p. 434. 
u2 
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|| 
| ) box. Plates XIX. XX. and XXI. are taken from enlarged photographs, and 
show respectively the base, one of the sides, and the front. 

Our figure of the base (Plate XIX.) is perhaps the most interesting, showing 
| as it does the inscription which has enabled the historian to fix the date of the 
1 object, and which proves it to be the oldest relic yet found in Ireland the date 

of which can be ascertained with any amount of accuracy. It may, according to 
Petrie and O’ Donovan, be thus written in full : 


| Onore vo [cenn|pailav vo chomapba molam lap an m cumoach 
po. .... ocup vo gillubarchin cheno vo m spera. 

‘“A prayer for Cennfailad for (the) successor of Molaise, by whom this case 

; . was |made?]..... and for Gillabaithin, the artificer who executed this emboss- 
ment.” 


In the Annals of Ulster we find the following passage, 

* A.D. 1025, Cennfaeladh son of Flaithbertach, suecessor of Molaise of Daim- 
hinis (Devenish), fell asleep in Christ.” 

The Four Masters under the same year have “‘ Cennfaoladh son of Flaithber- 
tach, successor of Molaise of Daimhinis (Devenish), died.” 

In order to give an idea of the general effect of the whole case an attempt has 
been made in Plate XX. to restore those parts of the tracery at the side of the 
box which are now lost, the designs being taken from other parts of the same 
shrine or from the Book of Kells. On this side of the case is seen a robed 
ecclesiastical figure holding an object believed by Dr. Petrie to be a pastoral staff 
ofa very ancient form. Details are revealed however by this magnified phoio- 
graph which would rather lead us to believe it to be the brush or aspersory 
in use in the present day in the service of the Roman Catholic Church. A book 
is held in the other hand. This figure was probably intended to represent 
St. Molaise himself. A similar tablet on the side bearing the inscription 
had, no doubt, corresponding figures, but they have been lost. The chasuble 
worn by this ecclesiastic was evidently embroidered. The design upon it 
would appear to have been palm-leayes. The vesture round the neck, giving 
the appearance of a collar cut in “ vandykes,” is also interesting, and unlike 
anything we have hitherto seen. It is curious that the tonsure, so distinctly 
shown in the Book of Durrow, does not appear on this figure or any of those on the 
shrine of St. Moedoc. In the details of the tracery we perceive the Triquetra 
knot and a singular kind of lizard whose head is formed with very long ears like 
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horns; an animal which constantly occurs in the Book of Kells, but which 
we have not hitherto met with elsewhere. In the woodcut inserted as a tail-piece 
to this paper, we see represented the original and very curious hinge by which 
the ease was opened, which presents the common dog’s-head Irish ornament." 

Plate X XI. shows the principal face of the box, on which are represented the 
four evangelical symbols, with a cross surrounded by a circle in the centre. 
The work upon this side is wonderfully delicate and minute, even as seen in 
this magnified form. How much more so must the original be when we 
remember that it is only one half the size of the drawing. The divergent 
spiral or trumpet pattern is seen on all the four figures, but the most exquisitely 
perfect example of it is on the front of the garment worn on the winged man 
symbolizing St. Matthew. The name of each symbol and its accompanying 
Evangelist appears at the sides of the figures. Leo, Aquila, Ho... Mare. 
Johan. Math. Lucas, can be now deciphered, though the letters are very much 
rubbed. 

On the back the ornamentation consists only of that design which is found 
also on the back and the base of the shrine of St. Moedoe, namely, a parallelogram 


of pierced rectangular crosses. 


We have desired to bring these two works vividly before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, as we believe them to be singularly characteristic examples of Celtic art 
of the Christian period. They have been photographed, since by this process 
alone an absolutely faithful reproduction can be obtained. These photographs 
represent the objects in a magnified form, that so, to use the words of Giraldus 
Cambrensis,” “you may examine the inmost secrets of that wondrous art, and 
that its delicate, subtle, fine, and closely-wrought lines, twisted and interwoven 
with intricate knots, its perfection and mystery, may be fully revealed to your 
minds.” 

Among these designs we see some which indeed are common to the ancient 
art of all people, such as the chevron or zigzag, the lozenge, birds, serpents, 
foliage, seroll, diaper, bead, &c.; but there are some also which are peculiar to the 


* This should appear in Plate XX. instead of the staple of the hinge, with a ring for suspension, which in 
the original is on the opposite side of the case. The drawing was made from an electrotype reproduction of 
the shrine, which was necessarily manufactured in several pieces. In fastening these portions together the 
hinge and the staple, which are just of the same size, and oceupy similar spaces in the two opposite 
sides, were misplaced. The error was not discévered until after the plate had been engraved. 

® Topogr. Hib. dist. ii. ¢. 38. 
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Bt Hiberno-Celtic population of this island, as, for instance, the divergent spiral line 

| or trumpet pattern which appears in the work of a period earlier than the 
intercourse of Rome with these islands, and which in Ireland continued late, 
: and remained to the twelfth century the great and distinguishing characteristic of 

' her art. There we find also other forms of design which would seem to have 
travelled to these islands with Christianity, however afterwards modified by the 
taste and genius of this people, such as that which resembles a diagonal form of 
i the Greek fret, and such knots as the ¢riquetra, with the thousand varying 

. examples of interlaced work. In the art of many other ancient people, such as in 
the seulptures on the early Syrian churches, the mosaics of Christian art of 
: Italy, the ornaments and vessels of the Moors and Arabians, interlaced designs 


- 


occasionally appear, but these are of comparatively rare occurrence. Sir William 
Hamilton has said, “ There isa reason in every ornament why it should recom- 
mend itself to a peculiar people ;” and in the nature of this especial one, in its 
capacity for grace, and variety in its infinite power of conveying a sense of 
; mystery and complexity, we may find the key to the fact of its being adopted 
| by this people with such enthusiastic fondness, appealing, as it did, to some 
chord of sympathy in the hearts of an imaginative people like the Celts, who 
doubtless found in its subtle and intricate nature, expression for much that was 
delicate, refined, and thoughtful, mingled with their own wild fancy and love of 


| mysticism. 


| 
HINGE OF THE SOISCEL MOLAISE, 
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X.— Discoveries made during Excavations at Canterbury in 1868. In a Letter 
JSrom James Pitprow, Esq. F.S.A. to Stannore, P.S.A. 


Read April 8th, 1869. 


My Lorp, 

In April last, immediately after the discovery was made, I had the pleasure to 
forward to the Society of Antiquaries a coloured photograph and short description 
of a portion of a tessellated Roman floor or pavement discovered in Burgate 
Street, in the city of Canterbury, and I then promised to communicate, when the 
operations then in progress should have been completed, a general description of 
what might be further discovered, which promise I will now endeavour to redeem. 

During the execution of the works for the main drainage of this city, which I 
had the honour to design and carry out for the corporation, every street, road, 
and lane was excavated, for the purpose of laying down the sewers to a greater 
depth than has been done since the foundation of the city, and, as might be ex- 
pected, scarcely a yard of ground was opened without finding relics of the past, 
either coin, pottery, implements, or personal ornaments; besides these, the sites 
or foundations of ancient houses, buildings, and walls were met with, many of 
which were of Roman origin; and especially interesting was the original Roman 
wall of the city, which was crossed at several points. This may lead to the deter- 
mination of the probable extent of the Roman city itself; for which purpose, and 
in order that the whole might be placed before the Society at one view without 
any theory or opinion of my own or others, I have had a rough diagram or plan 
of the city prepared, upon which I have noted and numbered the localities where 
the more interesting discoveries were made, and to this plan (of which that on 
Plate XXII. is a reduced copy,) and to these numbers I shall beg to refer in the 
course of the following remarks and descriptions." 

In the following account I shall simply confine myself to facts, leaving others 
to form their opinions and theories. If any of these facts or my observations 
should induce any one to go further into the matter, or if further information 
should be desired to assist in the determining any unsettled points in the ancient 
history or cireumstances of the city of Canterbury, I shall be most happy to give 


* The present communication was accompanied by an exhibition as well of photographs and drawings of 
the various antiquities discovered in the course of the excavations as of a large number of the objects 
themselves. 
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any further explanations in my power from the notes I made during the execution 
of the works. 

I may observe that the trenches excavated were necessarily narrow, not ex- 
ceeding 2 feet 6 inches wide, and therefore the lateral space for discovering and 
investigating the proportions of buildings was small. The depth ranged from 
S to 16 feet. 

The coins found were very numerous, principally brass or bronze. I have in 
all about 201 by me, but I shall reserve any description or exhibition of these for 
another occasion." 

From observations made at several places in and near to the old fosse or city 
ditch and river Stour, I was led to think it might be desirable and interesting to 
compare levels, both ancient and modern, as well as of land and sea; and, being 
aided by the kind assistance which I have very promptly received from Sir Henry 
James, R.E., Director of the Ordnance Survey, I propose to put a few facts and 
observations together upon this subject and produce them at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

The coins and other objects found in several parts of the city bore evidence of 
exposure to the action of fire, and this was especially the case with such as were 
found in St. Peter’s Lane and the whole of that lower or “island” part of the city. 

In Pound Lane a heavy foundation was cut through, as shown on the plan, but 
nothing about it to indicate its date, &e. 

In St. Peter’s Street a skeleton of a very tall and strong man was found, head 
towards the east, inclosed in clay (there was no such clay near this part), the sides 
being protected by large and rough stones and covered with flat red tiles; near 
this were found Roman coins and fragments of pottery, and a goat’s head and 
horns, the whole about 8 feet deep (88). I may here remark that the original 
level of roads and streets, such as may be supposed from their quality and 


materials to be Roman, was found to be from 6 to 9 feet below the present 


surface, according to locality. 
In the same street, but near to King’s Bridge, a piece of oak timber 30 feet 
long was found 7 feet below the surface. This proved to be half of the trunk of a 


numerous coins found there are three of those said to be struck in honour of Rome, 


* Among the 
also a Canterbury token of copper, 4iths of an 


Romulus, and Remus, differing however from each other ; 


ch diameter, upon one side of which, in the centre, are the letters nies with the legend m8 CANTER... .; on 


other side three crowned figures rudely drawn, with arms somewhat akimbo or arm-in-arm, and legs 


ludicrous position of dancing, with the legend at THE .. . KINGS. 


ia 


lhe numerals in parenthesis refer to the corresponding figures on the map, Plate XXII. 
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PLAN OF CANTERBURY 
showing the position and localities 
at which most of the principal Antiquities and Foundations 
: were discovered during the excavations for the main drainage 
of the City, 1868. 
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tree sawn or split down the centre, and lying flat side upwards. I believe it to 
have been used at the level on which it was found as a footbridge or path for 
foot passengers over or to this branch of the river which crosses here (88*). 

At the point marked (71) the foundation (of chalk blocks laid in mortar) of the 
old gateway of the Black Friars was cut through and several pieces of carved ay 
chalk found. 

In St. Peter’s Lane (near the church) were found two black vases or urns, 
probably of Upchurch ware; also a mortarium, and other Roman remains; and : 
at the end of this lane (99) were found an upper and lower quern, one very ete | 
coneave the other convex, and when discovered fitted into each other.* | 

In Black Griffin Lane were found some coins and bone pins. 

Under Grove’s Lane (a lane parallel to the former) the surface of an old but 
very good and solid road was found at 5 to 6 feet below the present, and at 2 feet 
below this there was evidence of there having been (before this first road was 
made) a watercourse or branch of the river, as proved by the peculiar black mud | 
and silt. Similar coins and bone pins were found here ; and at the end (87) which 
runs into St. Peter’s Street a quantity of exceedingly hard iron slag and ferru- 
ginous concrete, having in it brilliant particles of blue and other colours. 

In St. Stephen’s Road (92) three skeletons were found only 3 feet deep, and 
rather nearer the city (93) a knife blade with the insertion of gold was found, 
with an iron arrow-head of a medizval type (93), and a coin, which were only 5 
inches below the surface of an old road, and 5 feet below that of the present ; 
rather nearer still to the city was found a heavy axe of iron. 

In crossing the river (at 95 on plan) very perfect skeleton heads of horses and 
many human bones were found embedded two feet deep in the shingle of the 
river-bed. 

At the lower part of Broad Street the road was very hard, 3 to 4 feet thick, and 
beneath this the soil was black and silty—either the bottom of a pool or the old 
ditch. The spurs, old leather, the knife with silver ferrules, many brass pins, and 
a ring were found here. The great number of pins found just at this spot would 
lead one to suppose there must here have been a manufactory or shop for such 
articles. 

The foundation of the north gate and bridge was cut through, the particulars 


* With these querns was found the perforated article (No. 69**) exhibited, which appears to have been 
used as a collar for steadying or holding these millstones in their places while grinding. What the material 
is I am not able to suggest. These querns are very much dished, and the cuttings or groovings are in ‘ 


good state, showing their arrangement, &c. | 
VOL. XLIII. x | 
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of which I have noted, in case they may be of interest to any one, and, if so, I 
shall be pleased to furnish them. 

Several small objects were found here, and a quern of peculiar form and 
material, 

In Radigund Street the foundations of a watch-tower were discovered, as shown 
on the plan (6). At 91 were found a black urn, containing calcined bones, a 
bottle, and saucer. 

In Staplegate the ancient road or surface was found about 5 feet depth over a 
dark silt. Several pieces of the Samian pottery and a coin of Lucilla were found 
here, and the small but perfect horns apparently of a roebuck. 

The same character and depth of soil continued along King Street as far as 
Best Lane—and near the top, as shown on plan (at 66) there was cut through 
an old foundation of flint and tiles. The tiles were laid two thick at bottom, and 
it appeared that the wall had been built upon them. In this street were found 
a Roman urn of globular form about 6 inches high, and the fragments of another 
vessel. 

[n Mill Lane a foundation was met with (at 65 on plan), but it seemed to have 
been a building of late date—early ecclesiastical probably. 

At the end of Jewry Lane next Lamb Lane (78), was a floor 4 feet 6 inches 
under surface, composed of Roman tiles laid two thick upon a deep bed of brick- 
dust, mortar, and concrete, and under this a bed of flints. This floor was about 
5 feet wide, and appeared to be part of a hypocaust. The tiles were 15 inches 
by 15 inches and 1} inch thick. 

In High Street opposite All Saints’ church (72) at 4 feet deep was found in line 
with the street a fair face of a wall of solid masonry composed of squared stones 
13 inches thick and well jointed—measuring 12 feet together, and laid on a bed of 
concrete. 

Near the Fleur-de-lis Hotel, i.e. 4 feet from corner of Lamb Lane (72—74), is 
a foundation or walls of a building crossing the street at right angles—the first 
wall 4 feet thick, then a space of 14 feet, then another 3 feet 10 inches. The top 
of these walls was 7 feet under the surface, but how deep they went was not 
ascertained— 15 feet further up the street was another wall 8 feet thick, and 
beyond this, concrete and loose stones. Near to White Horse Lane (21 feet from 
it) was another wall 4 feet thick, but which did not extend down so deep as the 
excavation. Opposite White Horse Lane the wall seemed to terminate by a piece 
of thick pavement of solid stones, to the east of it, and 5 feet under the surface, 
and the stones 12 inches thick, resembling York stone, but contained much 
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carbonate of lime, and were probably therefore from the neighbourhood of Folke- 
stone. <A piece of carved stone of excellent workmanship and pattern was found 
here. This pavement and foundation were subsequently discovered to extend into 
and some distance up White Horse Lane (on plan Nos. 73, 74, 75, and 76). The 
whole of these remains were of the Roman period, and appeared, both to myself 
and to others who inspected them, to mark the site of some extensive public 
building. 

Further up High Street (55), opposite the west corner of St. Mary Bredin’s 
church, was found a portion of a foundation, a heavy flat stone bedded on buff- 
coloured Roman tiles; and opposite the eastern corner of the same church (54) 
was found, at a depth of 10 feet, a large amphora, 2 feet 2 inches high and 17 
inches in diameter, in its broken state. It was nearly filled with earth, but 
it contained in addition 41 Roman coins, mostly illegible and firmly corroded to 
the bottom of the amphora, those that could be deciphered being nearly all of 
Carausius.- 

In High Street, just after passing the end of Mercery Lane, the original pave- 
ment of the old St. Andrew’s church was found 2 feet under the present surface. 
The paving consisted of tombstones covering the graves of former inhabitants of 
the parish, with inscriptions quite perfect. Some half-decayed coffins and bones 
were also thrown up by the workmen, and some well known to have been 
personages of some note in the city. One was as late a date as 1764 and another 
1753. 

Opposite the Fleece Inn was found a tessellated pavement 4 feet wide composed 
of tesserze of stone all of one colour, about 7 fect below the surface; and at the 
west of it apparently a floor of Roman tiles, 3 inches lower; and adjoining this a 
flint and mortar wall; a little further on and opposite Rose Lane, 7 feet 6 inches 
deep, were found a comb not quite entire, probably Anglo-Saxon, and a small 
coin. 

About opposite the end of Iron-bar Lane, at 12 feet deep, the soil was remark- 
ably black and peat-like, but sudden changes of colour and soil took place all 
along this part; little was found except oyster-shells and broken pottery (28). 

Opposite Mr. Sanderson’s house two walls with courses of Roman tiles were cut 
through, 3 feet thick each and 8 feet apart, 18 inches between the courses of tiles. 
The top of this wall was 6 feet 9 inches below the surface (27). 

Adjoining the eastern wall was a pavement (10 feet deep) composed of Roman 
tiles 17 inches by 12 inches by 14 inch, one of which had an impression of a dog’s 
foot, evidently made before the tile was dried. The bronze fibula (fig. 1, Plate 
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XXIII.) and another object in the same material, a leg 2 inches long terminating 
in a claw, and most likely the leg of a tripod, with a few coins, were found here. 
The fibula showed traces of having been originally enamelled. 

In St. George’s Lane some pins and pottery of curious make, and in Iron-bar 
Lane a few coins, were found. A wall crossed at the Burgate Street end, and at 
the High Street end the walls and foundations of a building were discovered 
(29). 

In Lamb Lane, near the High Street, the foundation of an ancient house was 
found, with evidence of fire and large quantities of oyster-shells. A gold pin of 
thin wire 2} inches long was found here, and a few coins and pieces of pottery. In 
Stour Street, near the end of Hospital Lane, a wall was crossed composed of flints 
and mortar and courses of Roman tiles; see plan (86). This wall seemed to cease 
or turn at the bottom of Hospital Lane (85). The city wall (as now known) was 
crossed at the south side of St. Mildred’s churchyard. In Hospital Lane, at 70 
feet from the top, a foundation of rubble and flints and strong thick concrete 4 feet 
wide ; 12 feet further down the lane another wall or foundation 12 feet through 
with Roman tiles laid flat, and some thus: /////// /—and well-made angle tiles 

so that when two were laid together they formed a square flue or drain : 

in these tiles was a circular hole about the centre of one of the sides: as 

they appeared blackened by fire inside no doubt this was portion of a 
Roman house and hypocaust (84). 

Throughout Beer Cart Lane there was full evidence at 4 feet deep of the old 
Roman road (Watling Street); a few coins were found but no foundation. At 
the end, however (at Castle Street), a very heavy foundation and paving of stones, 
6 inches and 8 inches thick, was laid bare (46). Also a well, filled up with earth, 
in the side of which a bottle-shaped vessel of Roman pottery 7 inches high and 
a coin were found. The stones, and the depth and general appearance of the 
above, would scarcely allow of its being part of an old Cross, which is said to have 
existed near this part. 

Proceeding up Watling Street as far as St. John’s Lane, there were no signs 
of the Roman road under the present one as there were in Beer Cart Lane—so 
that if the ancient road passed this way, I think we have evidence enough 
to show that it must have continued in a line with Beer Cart Lane, and so ran 
under or at the rear of the houses on the north side of Watling Street ; and 
the very solid and heavy foundations cut through at the west end of that 
street (44) would prove this, as these were undoubtedly of very early date and 
could not have stood in the middle of the road. These foundations were 13 
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feet wide, and went down to the solid gravel 12 feet. The mortar was so 
hard that the flints broke rather than the mortar would give way; in this mortar 
were particles of charcoal. It was found almost impossible to cut through this 
wall and it was tunnelled under in preference. A gold coin of Vespasian was 
found in this street about 8 feet deep (43), also a groat of Elizabeth; further up, 
and opposite the end of Rose Lane (37) on the loam forming the bottom of the made 
ground, the remains of an old plaster wall or ceiling, which evidently had been 
fresco or painted, and, as there was much burnt wall and wood, a fire had taken 
place here. Here was found, at about 10 feet deep, a cornelian stone bearing an 
‘mtaglio, and remains of a tessellated floor. 

After passing tLis point there was again evidence of the old road at 3 to 4 feet 
below, and similar to that found in Beer Cart Lane, very hard, consisting of 
strong ballast, large flints, and chalk or concrete. If a line were drawn from Beer 
Cart Lane to this part of Watling Street, on an accurate plan, it would escape 
that portion before alluded to. 

As we proceeded eastward the accumulated road surfaces became deeper, 
thicker, and harder, being 6 feet opposite the chapel; underneath, at this portion 
of the street, there were, at 10 feet deep, oyster-shells, charcoal, ashes in large 
quantities, with broken pottery. The old road evidently dipped towards the 
Riding-Gate (24); before arriving at which there was found rough pebble pitching 
at 3 feet deep; under this there was a great depth of black vegetable mould at 14 
feet—the bottom of it was not reached. In this black soil was found the Roman 
silver spoon (Plate X XIII. fig. 2), some black vases containing burnt bones or ashes, 
boars’ tusks, &c. Near the Riding-Gate the black soil ceased, and débris of brick, 
stone, and mortar occurred. Under the archway a well 6 feet in diameter was 
cut through, filled with dark soil (24). Immediately outside the present arch- 
way (23) there were no indications of a moat, but human bones were found 
(several very massive and entire jaws, with teeth perfect), a small coin, and part 
of a large horn of Cervus Elephas, 15 feet deep. At 32 feet from the outer face of 
the gateway some very hard concrete masonry of chalk and flints was cut 
through 3 feet thick, but the bottom (at 18 feet) was not reached; then there 
was a space of 12 feet, and then another wall or pier like the last ; this space of 
12 feet was filled partially with silty soil—the top of the masonry was 5 feet below 
the present surface. It is very plain that this was the ancient waterway, and that 
the piers or walls carried a drawbridge of some kind (22); beyond this we met 
with no indications of a moat or ditch, but solid unmoved gravel, over which lay 
3 or 4 feet of brick rubbish. In the cuttings right and left of this line (21) 
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many skeletons and jaws were found, the latter being very large, with teeth 
perfect—none missing or unsound in any jaw I examined ; probably the remains 
of besiegers of this bridge at some time. 

Proceeding up the Old Dover Road, little was found except an urn (at 20) 
and some bones of animals, and no evidence of any old road; so that if this was 
ever the direction of the Roman road it must have turned off before reaching 
so far. 

At the spot shown on the plan (18) in this road the following singular discovery 
was made, which I should much like to see explained. At 9 feet deep were found 
the tops of four walls running across the road, 40 feet apart, and 1 foot 6 inches 
thick, of flint conerete and mortar. How much deeper than 14 or 15 feet the walls 
went could not be ascertained, but the surprising fact is that over these walls the 
soil (loam) had never been disturbed, but lay in its original layers, geologically 
correct with the rest, with the fine lines in section or layers of differently tinted 
sand and clay—unmistakeably as deposited by water! How therefore these walls 
came there is a puzzle. That my description is correct I am quite satisfied. 

This part of the road showed no evidence of much traffic, and the metalling ran 
off towards the Cross Keys; beyond this it became excessively hard and deep. 

In Castle Street several foundations were cut through, as shown on plan (41 
and 42); pottery and coins were found ; the foundation near St. John’s Lane (41) 
being very heavy and hard, 12 feet thick, going down to the solid gravel (12 feet) : 
this was of flints, laid in dark clay—brought thither, as none like it was found 
near. Near this some black urns, oyster-shells in large quantities, and a piece of 
asphaltum were found, with some coins. All this would seem to prove that at 
an early period this could not have been either a street or a road. But further 
to the south (under the street 4 feet) was an old road of hard metalling, under 
which again was the natural loam. Going still south the old road got thinner, and 
nothing noteworthy occurred till getting within 240 feet of the Castle, when the 
‘“‘made ground” increased in depth, as will be seen by the section on the plan 
(Nos. 51-53); but little was found except the masonry and stones (see plan and 
section), doubtless the piers of a bridge. Then succeeded the old courtyard of the 
castle, then the south wall; but on the inside of this wall, forming part of it, there 
occurred some hard concreted wall with Roman tiles, two courses bedded in strong 
mortar 4 feet wide—the tiles measuring 11 by 14 and 13 by 18 inches—no doubt 
a part of an anterior and Roman wall. Beyond this wall came the appearance 
(as in section at 83) of the fosse, 23 feet wide, filled up, in which lay the stone as 
shown in the enlarged sketch marked b. 
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In St. John’s Lane were found several small coins and pieces of pottery, and at 
the upper part the foundation of a building; also a piece of deer’s horn. There 
was a great diversity of soil throughout the higher part of this lane. 

In St. Dunstan’s Road (that is the road from London), the crust of which was 
exceedingly hard, and at the lower part near West Gate 7 feet thick—the accu- 
mulation and making up of centuries, — little was found beyond horse-shoes * 
lying on the black earth 8 feet deep from surface, and timber; a few coins, 
pottery, keys, and nails at the upper part, 5 to 6 feet deep, also just below the 
accumulated road. 

In “The Orchard,” upper part of Church Road (90), a bottle of red Roman 
ware was found, portions of pottery (broken urn), bones (burnt), and a coin. 

St. Margaret’s Street was rich in foundations, &c. some undoubtedly of Roman 
origin, but others probably of later date ; by reference to the plan their situation 
will be seen. Those opposite Mr. Collard’s house were so heavy and hard that 
men were at work night and day for two weeks with sledges, wedges, and chisels 
breaking them up. At the junction with Watling Street (48) a heavy buttress of 
masonry had to be cut through. Here a bronze ornament was found adorned 
with enamels of red, green, and other colours, which, though brilliant when 
fresh exposed, soon lost their distinctness.’ It clearly belonged to the class of 
antiquities now known as “ Late Celtic,” being of the same character as the 
enamelled trappings represented in plate xix. of Hore Ferales. It was 4 inches 
across, of a circular form, with two projecting straight sides, beneath which were 
bars, as in the example from the Roach Smith collection‘ (fig. 2 of the same 
plate), for affixing it to a strap. The general design embraced two large and 
two small cireles, placed alternately, the intervals being pierced through. Some 
Roman earrings were disposed of, it was said, before showing them, by the work- 
men. Roman tiles occurred in most of these foundations; the wall (53) was 
entirely built of them. 

The tessellated pavement, 2 feet wide, was as shown in the plan ; adjoining which 
another piece of pavement was found of small red bricks, measuring 2} inches by 
3} inches by 1 inch thick. At the end of this street, near the High Street, the 
walls with Roman tiles were crossed, as shown on the section « (52). 


* There was nothing remarkable in these horse-shoes, nor especially so in others found in Broad Oak 
Lane, &c. but, as I presented them to Capt. Flemming, V.8., R.E., who is about to publish a treatise on the 
subject, they will be well examined. 

» The state of preservation of this interesting object was not such as to render it possible to figure it 
with any chance of properly reproducing the pattern of the enamels. 

© See also Mr. C. R. Smith’s Catalogue of his London Collection, No. 301. 
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In Longport (9) little was found except a few tools and steel-yards of com- 
parately modern date. It would appear that at some distant period there had 


. been a ditch or watercourse running throughout the length of this street on the 
; south side, having a deep stratum of black mud. 
| In Chantry Lane* there was an old road very hard, and from 3 to 4 feet thick. 


In Ivy Lane again was an ancient road, very hard, and from 3 to 5 feet thick. 
In this lane, at 150 feet from the end (119), there appeared to have been once 


! a large foundry, as there was at 5 to 6 feet below the surface a stratum of 
‘ iron slag 6 to 12 inches thick, so hard as to seem almost as if run from a 
| cupola, and mixing with the stones and wood (which it of course charred) ; 


this extended for about 100 feet. At the other end (east) there was the appearance 


| of an old smithy having been once there. 
| Love Lane was very hard and deep in road crusts, but at several places 
showed there had been pits for the deposits of rubbish. A gilt spoon was found 
here (109). 
In Dover Street the crust was hard, but nothing old was found. Several deep 
excavations however crossed the street, which had been filled up at some time 
with soil of a different character. 
| In Gravel Walk (25) some peculiar earthen pipes were found laid (three of 
) which I have). These crossed the lane obliquely 8 feet deep, jointed with clay, 
almost level, and sockets to the south. One end of each pipe is somewhat globular, 
but narrows towards the other end. This is cylindrical, so as to fit into the next 
pipe, and has a flange, by the aid of which a good joint is practicable. I should 
; consider these the remains of an old water conduit, and that the earth must have 
H accumulated, rendering it so deep at the present time. 
| i | In Broad Street there was evidence that the old fosse extended a considerable 
' i distance from the present city wall. Nine skeletons were found ; as before, near 
) \ ) the edge of or in the bottom of this ditch (at 10), some specimens of Samian ware, 
) | | | and the piece of fine bell-metal (11). 
. ) In Bridge Street, at the upper part, were found four skeletons 4 feet deep, each 
Bi having a stake through the upper part of them (14). Still nearer the top of this 
| | . | street, at the spot marked on plan (15), a leaden coffin was found entire, lying 
te ) i: north and south, having a skeleton within it, head to north. This coffin was 6 feet 
| i if below the present surface, but when placed there could not have been more than 
t if | 3 feet, as was proved by the natural and made ground. This coffin was 4 feet 8 
N inches long, very sound and of thick cast lead, ornamented on the top only, which 
{ | * Connecting Longport and Ivy Lane, but at points beyond the limits of Plate XXII. 
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was a parallelogram, by two diagonal lines or cords crossing in the centre, at 
which place there was a rose ornament and four other simpler circular ones half 
way up the lines towards the corners. This centre ornament and one of the others 
will be seen in the specimens exhibited, as also the thickness and quality of the 
lead. The skeleton was that of a female not more than 12 to 18 years of age. 
The body appeared to have been laid within the coffin on a thick bed of lime, and 
then packed closely round with clay. ‘The coffin had also been coated thickly 
on the exterior with lime-wash. No ornament of any kind was within the coffin. 

At Lady Wooton’s Green (7) were found a glass bead, a spear-head, pin, ring, 
&e. all about 8 feet deep, broken pottery, and bones, and some remains of an 
old foundation. 

In Palace Street the old street surfaces seemed to have accumulated to 4 and 5 
feet thick at the lower part, and 3 and 4 feet higher up; at the spot shown on the 
plan (63) was found a bronze Roman vase, the handles and base of which are now 
exhibited (Plate XXIII. figs. 3 and 4). These portions, being of cast metal, are 
almost as perfect as when made, but the bowl or body of the vase, being of wrought 
metal, was so corroded and fretted away that only the remains collected were found ; 
but, fortunately, enough has been left to enable me to construct the lines of the 
complete vessel as it originally existed, and the drawings which I have made will 
show that it was a wide crater about 17 inches over the rim and 7 inches 
high. This vessel was inverted when found, and had evidently been so placed 
in the ground, as it rested upon two bars of iron 15 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, and when found 4 inch thick. Within it was a deposit of calcined 
human bones, which, from the costly nature of their receptacle, we may 
conclude to have been the remains of a person of distinction. The whole lay at 
9 feet below the present surface. I may add that I can discover that the handles 
as well as the base were originally soldered on to the bowl or body of the vase, and 
that it was the fortunate circumstance that one of the pieces bore the mark of the 
soldered junction of the handle which much assisted me in not only determining 
the form of the vase but the position of the handles. Although time and galvanic 
action have quite cleanly separated the parts now, yet the solder as well as the 
workman’s proficiency in his trade were of first-rate quality. I should say that 
the solder was harder than commonly used now. Among the débris of bones 
a small metal object was found, which appears to represent the face of a lion 
or other like animal ; also a singularly marked object, the material of which, at 
first sight, would be taken for fine bone or ivory slightly calcined, but upon in- 
spection is evidently something allied to very fine porcelain. The piece is a 
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fragment about 14 inch long by 4 inch wide and } thick, having two patterns or 
figures deeply and most accurately cut or engraved on the smooth side, each con- 
sisting of two ovals, one within the other, and a deep hole in centre. 

A short distance further up Palace Street (62) was found a black earthen 
vase accompanied by calcined bones. 

Opposite St. Alphege’s church, 6 feet 8 inches below the surface, a considerable 
quantity of Roman tessellated pavement was met with, altogether 18 feet in 
width, in the centre of which a piece about 2 feet wide occurred, composed of 
smaller tessere,in red and white ; the rest was all red, and the pieces about 14 
inch square (61). 

The old well (of the “ Red Pump ”) was found at the top of the street (60). 

In Sun Street (58) considerable remains of Roman walls, as shown on the 
plan, were laid open. The sections and plan of this will best describe it. (See 
Plate XXIT.) 

In Burgate Street several coins and pieces of Roman pottery were found. The 
whole of the earth had evidently been disturbed at some remote time to a greater 
depth than 11 or 12 feet throughout this street. Near the end of Butchery Lane, 
in this street, occurred a kind of floor of York stone (32), beneath which were 
found several Roman coins ; adjoining this, what appeared to be the foundation of 
a large house or building (see plan), and beyond this were exposed the tessellated 
floors (31), coloured photographs of which I had the pleasure to forward to the 
Society last spring, and to which and to my letter of that time I beg to refer 
you. I may observe that the small earthen bottle found in this street (33) con- 
tained some unguent or grease, a portion of which is still left in it, which may 
lead to a conjecture as to the use of these small bottles. 

About 50 feet to the east of the tessellated floors, and at 8 feet depth in a dark 
mouldy soil, was found the Roman ring now exhibited. It is of exceedingly pure 
gold, the stone being a very fine and highly-polished oriental onyx, engraved 
with a Ganymede (Plate XXIII. fig. 5). 

Just at the entrance of Mercery Lane, opposite Christ Church Gate, a very 
perfect skeleton was found at 7 feet deep, lying east and west, in black mould. 
If this was, as it appeared, a very early and regular burial, it would determine per- 
haps that the original wall must have turned within this. Nothing else was found 
in this noted lane but two Roman coins. 

In Guildhall Street, at the north end, the foundations of a strong building or 
city wall, as shown on plan (57), were found. They were very massive, and with 
courses of Roman tiles matching so nearly with that in Sun Street that it leads 
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me to suppose that it forms part of the same (city) wall, and may help to determine, 
with other portions found, the direction and extent of the Roman wall and city. 

In Butchery Lane all the coins found appeared to have been more than usually 
burnt ; at the High Street end, a Roman wall 4 feet 6 inches thick was found 
crossing the lane very obliquely, and adjoining its west face a cireular column 
built entirely of Roman tiles, 13 inches diameter, seemingly a part of a pedestal 
or column of support (see plan, 34). The wall itself consisted of flint and mortar, 
with three courses of tiles 14 inch thick, and one course of black tiles 2} inches 
thick ; the top of the wall was found at 6 feet 6 inches below surface, but the 
bottom was not reached at 10 feet 6 inches. 

In Burgate Lane nothing was found beyond a few coins, except some earthen 
conduit pipes; the pipes, about 3 feet long, were laid butt-end to end, having 
a flat ring or tongue inserted in a groove in each, thus making a secure and 
water-tight joint. The direction of these pipes was parallel with the lane 
and towards St. George’s, but terminated abruptly against a brick wall running 
across the lane. 

Many of the pieces of Samian pottery had designs and patterns of more or less 
elegance and interest. 

The following is a list of the potters’ names, stamped on some of the very 
numerous fragments of the red Samian ware, which were found in the course of 
the excavations. The first nine are given in Mr. C. Roach Smith’s List in his 
Catalogue, p. 41. 


ALBINI M. M‘A‘*** ELUNIPF. 
BVRDO. IFIVV*** 
CARATI* M.* OF AR. 
COCVRO * PF. DAIJJA*** 
CIILAD. 
LICNVS MIJJ1a1. 
MAIIORID.° IVLI. 
OSBI* MAI*** OFFV*** 
[SE 1]. 
The following occur on other specimens :— 
On a mortarium of common ware— ** IRACILIS. 
On a mortarium of black ware—Q’AaRVS 
VRANIVS. 


careti* * —(Mr. Roach Smith.) 
cracvna * F * —(Mr. Roach Smith.) 
© * Malonis * —( Mr. Roach Smith.) 
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A silver spoon of Renaissance character was found in the River Stour, 

iit near Fordwich Bridge. The mark figured in the margin is from the 

1 bowl of this spoon. 

A stone mould, apparently for casting such leaden tokens as are described and 

; | figured in Mr. Roach Smith’s Catalogue p. 156, pl. xvi. was found not far from 

: the coffin (15), and is somewhat curious as containing not only four complete 
moulds with their runners, but was evidently part of a very much larger and more 

complicated implement. 

It is worthy of remark that in trenching through the cathedral precincts so 

i extensively as we did, where it would naturally be supposed that the greatest 


: ) | number of articles would be found, scarcely a thing was met with, and certainly 
; nothing to mention, though greater precaution was taken, than could possibly be 
) in the open streets of the city, to secure everything discovered both by myself and 
) the cathedral authorities. On the other hand, considering how small a portion of 
> 8 the streets laterally the excavations covered, and in the streets and lanes only, 
and the great number of things brought to light, it suggests the extraordinary 
quantity which must be discovered if the whole ground could be turned over. 
And now in conclusion, as no one perhaps except myself, who alone thoroughly 
examined and made notes of the various foundations met with, as well of their 


materials as of their proportions, and also, which is not of less value, their course 
or seeming direction, added to the fact that my profession would assist me much 
in forming correct opinions on such matters, I venture to suggest that the dotted 
; | line ------ - I have run upon the plan is probably very nearly the course of the 


| i ih Roman wall, and therefore indicates the dimensions of the Roman city and its 


i | form; and that the localities marked A and B were occupied either by strong 
vf | gateways or other massive works of defence as well as being the way to and from 
! i the stations of Dover and Richborough respectively, and that at C stood either 
/ the citadel or forum. [t will be seen that the eastern branch of the river formed 
the western protection of this city, and I think we shall not be far out if we 
assume that in the time of the Romans the bank of the river would then have 
. . been somewhere about the line —o—»—» which I have drawn, and that at D they 


~ — 


also had a tower or fort. No Roman works nor wall were found on the west of 
this river, and on the other hand no burial, either by cremation or otherwise, was 
i ] found within, but every case of finding cinerary urns, skeletons, or bones occurred 
' without the line I have made. 
I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, your obedient servant, 
JAMES PILBROW. 
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XI.—The Charter and Statutes of the College of the Minor Canons in S. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. By the Rev. W. Srarrow Simpson, F.S.A., 
Minor Canon and Librarian in 8. Paul's Cathedral, one of the Honorary 
Librarians of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Read June 2nd, 1870. 


Tue history of an English Cathedral is an integral part of the history of England. 
Kings have been its nursing fathers and Queens its nursing mothers. Its charters 
are an important part of the national records. Its foundation, its decay, its 
restoration, mark epochs in the religious progress of the country. He who 
would tell the whole story of a cathedral can scarcely pass over without mention 
any great event of the national history ; alike in war and in peace, in time of 
religious calm and in periods of wild fanatical discord, the grey time-honoured 
walls of the cathedral have borne their part. It has been the home of religion, 
the centre of light, the sanctuary where were gathered together the relics of 
poets, statesmen, warriors, theologians, kings; the last resting-place of the best 
and greatest men that have adorned the nation’s annals. 

And if this be true, in a greater or less degree, of any cathedral, how specially 
true is it with regard to that cathedral, which, standing in the very heart of the 
greatest city of modern times, witnesses for God and for the truth by its stately 
and majestic presence; towering above all other structures, as the religion of 
which it is the visible embodiment rises above the ordinary cares and thoughts of 
man. Happily the history of 8. Paul’s Cathedral has not now to be written. 
The labours of Sir William Dugdale, of Sir Henry Ellis,“ of Archdeacon Hale," 
and of the late Dean Milman,* have left but little to be gleaned that can be of 
general interest. 

There is, however, within the cathedral itself a body, whose history, so far as I 
am aware, has yet to be written; [ mean the College of the Twelve Minor 


® History of S. Paul’s Cathedral, Dugdale, edited by Sir H. Ellis. 
® The Domesday of S. Paul's, Camden Soc. 1858. The death of this excellent and learned man has 


occurred while these pages are passing through the press. 
© Annals of S. Paul's Cathedral, second edit. 1869. 
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. td Canons. Much has been said about the greater Chapter, consisting of the bishop, 


the dean, and the thirty canons, each canon having his deputy or vicar.* But this 
lesser Chapter, a complete corporate body, having a royal charter and a common 
seal, has been but little noticed, though it has an independent history of its own 
well worth the telling. I do not, indeed, propose to myself this task in the 
present paper. I simply gather together a few materials which may possibly be 
of service to some future antiquary. The charter of the body and the ancient 
statutes, [ now print, from the originals, in their integrity ; and to these docu- 


ments I venture to prefix a few desultory notes. 

ha ‘“The Minor Canons,” says Dean Milman," “ were a college of twelve priests, 
founded in the time of Richard the Second, and endowed with their own estates. 
) ‘ if The form of their election was, that they presented two to the chapter, who 
me selected one. They were under the authority and statutes of the cathedral, 


5 


though holding independent estates.” Dugdale, in the Monasticon,* gives a some- 
what fuller notice. The twelve Minor Canons belonging to the cathedral church 

; of 8. Paul were incorporated, he says, “‘ and made a body politic, having a warden 
| and common seal, &e., 18 Rie. II. King Henry the Fourth, in the first year of 
his reign, confirmed the foundation.” In the 23rd Henry VI., the church of 


S. Gregory was appropriated to their use.‘ Tanner says, they had formerly 


| | houses in or adjoining to the precinets of the cathedral, and their common hall 
on was on the north side of the church, near the Pardon Chirch haugh.’* A more 
iF lengthy account is found in Dugdale’s History of S. Paul's," but it does not add 
ii much to the information already given. It will be observed, however, that these 
y | passages only speak of the founding or incorporation of the College of the Minor 
Canons. The Minor Canons themselves existed long before. 
\ | | Amongst the Harleian MSS. is a volume, entitled Fragmenta Historipolitica 
ve Miscellanea Suecessiva, collected by one Thomas Gybbons, Esq., in which I have 
| found the following passage :'—“* The church of Paule had before the time of 
at . | | the Conquerour two cardinalls, which office still continue (sic). They are 
at chosen by the dean and chapt. out of the number of the twelve Petty Canons, and 
* Milman, Annals, pp. 130, 134. » Milman, Annals, p. 143. © Monasticon, vi. 1457-8. 

ane | 7 1 by King Richard II. in honour of Queen Anne his wife, as Stowe, p. 264; but Tanner says 

quere (Dug. M saat. Pat. 1 Hen. IV. 4, m. 14. 
4 } i ; * Pat. 23 Hen. VI. p. 2, m. 28; Pat. 24 Hen. VI. p. 1, m. 27; see also Newcourt, Repert. Eccles. 1. 

&e. 
| : Newcourt, Repert. Eccles. i. 232. » Edit. Sir H. Ellis, 1818, pp. 17, 18. 
tH Harleian MSS. No. 980, fo. 179s. 
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are called cardinales chori. Ther office is to take notice of the absence or neglect 
of all the quire, and weekly to render account thereof to the dean and chapter. 
They administer likewise ecclesiastical sacraments to the ministers of the Church 
and ther seruants, &e. Not any cathedral church in Engl. hath cardinalls besids 
this, nor are any beyond seas to be found to be dignified with this title sauing 
the churches of Rome, Rauenna, Aquileia, Millan, Pisa, Beneuent, in Italy, and 
Compostella in Spayn.” This extract a little anticipates matters of which [ 
must speak with more particularity by-and-bye, but I introduce it for the sake of 
the words “ before the time of the Conquerour.” It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Gybbons has not referred to any authority for these words, but even a hasty 
examination of documents will suffice to show that Richard the Second did not 
by his charter found a new body, but simply consolidated and incorporated one 
already in existence. 

The original charter is very clear upon this point. The opening words speak 
of the “‘ Capellani in numero duodecim qui vulgariter Minores Canonici nuncu- 
pantur.”* The twelve were already commonly called Minor Canons. It proceeds 
even to speak of their canonical dress, “ superpellicia cum almuciis de calabre’ et 
capis nigris gerentes.”” The body of twelve men not only existed, but were 
known by a particular name, and by a special dress. It is evident, therefore, that 
we must carefully distinguish between the original creation of the body of the 
twelve Minor Canons and their incorporation into a college by Richard the 
Second. The body itself is far more ancient than the college. 

This appears yet more clearly in the “‘ Confirmatio status et gradus minorum 
canonicorum 8. Pauli London. a Papa Urbano VI. et ab Archiepiscopo Cantuar. 
facta,” anno Christi 1378. Reg. Angliz Ric. IT. 2.° 

In this document Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, publishes certain 
litere apostolice confirmatorie from Pope Urban the Sixth, in which letters the 
Pope recites a petition which he had received “ pro parte dilectorum filiorum 
Martini Elis, Johannis Christemasse, Nicolai Haddelye, et Thomz Croxton, et 
aliorum Canonicorum, Minorum Canonicorum nuncupatorum ecclesiz London.” 
This petition sets forth that there had been in the cathedral church of 8. Paul, “a 
longis retroactis temporibus,” three grades of ecclesiastical persons: “ persons 


* Charter, infra. Appendix I. 
» Calaber, a kind of fur. See Brit. Bibi. ii. 401 ; Strutt, ii. 102 ; Cov. Myst. p. 242 ; Halliwell, Dict. 
° Wilkins, Concilia, fo. 1737, Lond. iii. 134, 135. [The confirmation is wrongly entered in the Index, 


thus, “ Minores Canonici in Eccles. 8. P. L. instituuntur.’”) 
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primi gradus Canonici Majores, et personz secundi gradus Canonici Minores, et 
person tertii gradus hujusmodi Vicarii perpetui.” Pope Urban proceeds to 
incorporate these statements in his confirmation, and adds to them the weight of 
a still stronger statement; declaring that these three grades of ecclesiastical 
persons had existed in the cathedral church, not merely, as the Minor Canons 
had said, “a longis retroactis temporibus,” but ‘‘ a tempore cujus non est memoria, 
et a tempore fundationis ipsius ecclesie.” The Minor Canons, therefore, of 8. 


| Paul’s cathedral date back their origin not to the charter of Richard the Second, 
but to the remote days of the foundation of the cathedral itself. It may be well 
to add, before we take our leave of this important document, that Pope Urban 


| further details the number of persons holding the several grades: “ Primus est 
| Canonicorum Majorum, quorum numerus est triginta, et totidem prebende dis- 
| tinct eis assignate ; secundus est Minorum Canonicorum, quorum numerus est 
duodecim ; et tertius est Vicariorum, quorum numerus deberet esse triginta.” 
The College of the Minor Canons consists of twelve priests, ‘‘ debent esse sacer- 
) dotes.”* Of these the first is the Sub-dean. ‘ Sub-decanus’ ex Minoribus Canonicis 
) unus maxime idoneus a Decano, capitulo consentiente, eligitur ; qui vices Decani, 
eo absente, gerat in choro; quod quidem ordinatum fuit anno Christi MccLxXxxx’ 
tune Decano Radulfo Baldok.’”* The position of the sub-dean was one of great 
dignity and authority. He should see and note what was done in choir by all 
! the ministers of the church, and should admonish and correct the offenders. At 
the chapters, which were held most frequently upon the Saturday, the sub-dean, 
| in the dean’s absence, should admonish, commend, and correct according to his 
discretion ;* the greater canons only being exempt from his authority. Amongst 
) his brethren, however, of the minor canons he should be as their equal, save that 
| le alone should wear “‘amictum ex grisio, more majoris canonici;’”* which 


I special privilege was granted to him by William Warham ;' and, further, after 


the fashion of a greater canon, ‘trina incensione exhonestatur,” to which 


| * Wilkins, Concilia, fo. Lond. 1737, iii. 134, 135. > Dugdale’s S. Paul's, edit. 1818, p. 345. 
* Ralph de Baldock elected dean 18 Oct. 1294 ; preferred to bishopric of London, 1304, Dugdale 
end Godwin. 
' Newcourt, Repertorium, p. 233. 
* Amictus. Primus ex sex indumentis Episcopo et Presbyteriscommunibus. Sunt autem illa: Amictus, 
Alba, Cingulam, Stola, Manipulus, Planeta. Grisivm vel Grisewm; Pellis animalis cujusdam quod vulgo 


Vair Galli appellant. Ducange. An almuce of the fur called grey was worn by canons. Why amictus 
is here used for almutium is uncertain. 
‘ William Warham, installed Bishop 5 Oct. 1502; sic Dugdale, p. 220; yet, loco citato, p. 345, he sub- 


joins to Warham’s name the date MCCCC®?. 
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honour there was added the more tangible reward of “ incrementum ad victum 
suum in pane et cervisia,” or a money payment in lieu thereof. 

The second and third minor canons are called cardinals, that is, “ cardinales 
chori.”* It was their duty to observe all faults and errors in the choir; to note 
those who came too late and those who left too soon; to observe who amongst 
the singers were idle or negligent in their duty, and to summon the defaulters 
before the chapter. They should minister the sacraments of the Church to the 
whole and to the sick ; they should hear confession, and enjoin suitable penances ; 
they should bury the dead. By way of recompense for these manifold labours 
they should receive certain “ oblationes et quicquid devotio contulerit,” and also 
“‘quilibet ipsorum duorum duplum percipit omnium, que superius uni minori 
canonico assignatur, tam in pecunia, quam in pane et in cervisia.’”” 

The sub-dean and the two cardinals are chosen from the College of the Minor 
Canons by the dean and by the dean and chapter respectively. The Minor Canons 
themselves annually elect one of their own body to be their Warden for the year ; 
his duties are defined in Statute 22. The duties of the Pitanciary, elected at the 
same time, are detailed in Statute 23. Other offices usually held by the minor 
canons are the Divinity Lectureship, founded and endowed by Bishop Richard de 
Gravesend, and further endowed by Thomas White, the munificent founder of 
Sion College ;* that of Sacrist, whose important and multifarious occupations will 
be found fully detailed in Dean Milman’s Annals,’ and Dugdale’s History*—suffice 
it to say that the Vergers were under his especial control; and also of Almoner. 

I proceed to give some particular account of the documents now, for the first 
time, printed :— 

The first of these is the Coarter or Incorporation granted to the Minor 
Canons by the King himself, 18 Richard II.' The original document is carefully 
preserved amongst the archives of the College. It is beautifully written, 
upon one skin, in 38 lines. The initial illuminated letter represents the King, 
Richard II. between the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London, pre- 
senting this very Charter to the twelve Minor Canons. Over the head of each of 
the three dignitaries is his coat of arms; the letters T. A. Ebor. indicate the 
prelate to be Thomas Arundel, who was consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1374, was 
translated to York in 1388, and thence to Canterbury in 1396;* whilst the 


* Dugdale, S. Paul's, p. 345. > Confirmatio a Papa Urbano VI. 
* Milman, Annals, p. 143, and Dugdale, pp. 12, 13. * Milman, Annals, p. 141. 
* Dugdale, pp. 345-6. ‘ Appendix I, 


® Godwin, De Praesulibus. 
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letters R. B. Lond. point out Robert Braybrook, consecrated Bishop of London 
5 January, 1381." The head line of the Charter is surmounted by rich illu- 
minated devices, ensigned with single ostrich-feathers (without scrolls), and con- 
tains seven large letters— 


LDCRRH H 
each letter being the initial of one of the following names mentioned in the body 
of the document, and containing within itself the remaining letters of the name 
curiously interwoven; Johannes de Lynton, Robertus Dokesworth, Ricardus 
Cotell, Willielmus Ryffyn, Willielmus Rode, Thomas Hunte, and Henricus Asshe 
(or Hasshe, as it is spelt in the illuminated monogram). 

The Charter itself is well preserved, with the exception of a few words nearly 
obliterated in one of the folds of the vellum; these I have been enabled to 
recover by a collation with the enrolment preserved in the Public Record Office.” 
As the document is now printed in full, it is unnecessary to give more than 
a very brief outline of its contents. The preamble states that the Minor 
Canons had, at first, no common hall; that some were living within, and some 
without, the churchyard precinct ; that in process of time a hall had been 
provided for them; that still closer association in their good work was desir- 
able; wherefore the King, having regard to their exemplary piety and de- 
votion, incorporates them into a college, of which one of their own body, 
elected by themselves, should be custos or warden ; grants thera a common seal ; 
and bestows upon them “ duo messuagia, quatuor shopas, et decem solidatas red- 
ditus.”’ The four shops, “cum solariis superedificatis,” were situate in the parish 
of S. Nicholas Flesh Shambles, in Newgate Street, in the city of London. The 
Minor Canons on their part were to pray specially for the good estate of the 
King whilst he lived and for his soul after his decease, for the soul of Anne his 
Queen, and for the souls of his parents and ancestors. The Charter is dated “ apud 
Westmonasterium primo die Augusti anno regni nostri decimo octavo” (1394). 

This is not the place in which to tell the oft-told tale of the intense devotion 
of the King to his beloved consort Anne of Bohemia, sister of the Emperor 
Wenceslaus of Germany; of which affection this Charter may be thought to 
supply some slight additional evidence. She had been married to the King at 
Westminster Abbey on the 14th January, 1381-2, and died at her favourite palace 
of Sheen, on the 7th June, 1394. Richard, “unable to bear the sight of the 
place where he had passed his only happy hours, with this beloved and virtuous 


* Godwin, De Presulibus. » Rot. Pat. 18 Ric. Il. pars la, m. 18. * Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 318. 
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Queen, ordered the palace to be levelled with the ground.’* She was buried on 
the 3rd of August at Westminster, for the King “ desired for himself and all for 
whom he cared a burial as near as possible to the royal saint,’ King Edward 
the Confessor. Their tomb, his tomb and hers, completed in his lifetime, bore 
evidence of his love for her, for his effigy lies by the side of hers, grasping her 
hand in his. It is “ decorated with the ostrich feathers and lions of Bohemia, 
the eagles of the empire, the leopards of England, the broomcods of the 
Plantagenets, and the sun rising through the black clouds of Crécy.”* <A few 
years later, and the body of our royal benefactor lay for a brief space within 
the walls of the church which he had enriched with his bounty. “ Richard IT. 
was brought to 8. Paul’s, but not to worship or to weep. His dead body, after 
the murder at Pontefract Castle, was exposed for three days in the cathedral.’ 
A “solemn and wicked mockery,” as Dean Milman justly calls it. It were no 
difficult task to picture to one’s self the newly incorporated members of the 
Minor Canons’ College, with Johannes de Lynton their first warden at their 
head, standing around the coffin, as 
At Powles his mass was done and diryge 
In hers royall, semely to royalte,* 

so soon called upon to perform the sad duties enjoined in their Charter, to pray 
for the soul of their murdered benefactor.’ 

In the Appendix to Dugdale’s History of S. Paul’s Cathedral will be found 
two important documents relating to the new hall of the Minor Canons. The 
first of these* is the “ Carta Decani et Capituli concessa pro nova aula Minorum 
Canonicorum,” dated at the Chapter House, 2nd August, 1353; in which Gilbert 
|de Bruera}] Dean of 8. Paul’s, and the Chapter of the said Church, ratify, approve, 
and confirm the erection of a new hall for the Minor Canons, “ juxta le Pardoun 
Chirche Hawe ex parte boreali,’”’ upon ground given for that purpose, “ ex affec- 
tione cordiali et dilectione fraternali,” by “ Dominus Robertus de Kyngeston, 

* Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens. > Stanley's Westminster Abbey, p. 150, edit. 3. 

° Ibid. p.151. As to the probable origin of the ostrich-feather badge, which Miss Strickland is certainly 
mistaken in referring to Anne of Bohemia, see Sir N. H. Nicolas’ paper, “ On the Badges and Mottoes of 
the Princes of Wales,” Archaologia, xxxi. 350 ; and see ibid. xxxii. 69 and 332. The ostrich badge of 
the Queen will be found noticed by Mr. J. G. Nichols, Archa@ologia, xxix. 51. 

* Dean Milman, Annals of S. Paul's, p- 81. 

* Ibid. quoting Hardynge, Chronicle, chap. cc. stanza 1. 

' Richard II. is “the first English king whose autograph we possess.” See Fac Similes of National 
MSS. part i. 1865. 

* Appendix to Dugdale, art. xxxv. MS. Baker, Harleian, Brit. Mus. 7043, te. 261. 
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Minor Canonicus, Cardinalis in ecclesia nostra.’”’ The second document?® is the 
“ Ratificatio et Confirmatio Domini Episcopi London de eadem Aula,” given at 
Hadham, 3rd January, 1364, in which Simon [de Sudbury}, after reciting the 
Carta, of which an abstract has just been given, ratifies and confirms the same. 
Pardon Church Hawgh was situate on the north side of 8. Paul’s cathedral, east- 
wards from the Bishop’s palace.” 

It should here be mentioned that King Edward the Third is also to be reckoned 
amongst our royal benefactors. For “ towards the maintenance ”’ of the Minor 
canons “ to sing divine service daily in this church of 8. Paul for the good estate 
of King Edward the Third and of Queen Philippa his consort; as also for all their 
children during their lives in this world, and moreover for their souls after their 
departure hence, and for the souls of all the faithful deceased, it appears that the 
said King, in the 40th year of his reign, gave licence unto one Robert de Keter- 
yngham, then rector of 8S. Gregory’s, and others, to grant certain messuages 
and lands of the value of 6/. 13s. 4d. per annum to the Dean and Chapter of 
8. Paul’s.’” 

But it is time to pass on to the larger document now printed, the STATUTES OF 
THE Minor Canons," 

I have transcribed these statutes from a volume preserved amongst the archives 
of the college. It consists of forty-three leaves of vellum, each leaf measuring in 
height seven inches and three-quarters by about five inches and a quarter in 
breadth. The volume is encased in wooden boards covered with stout leather. 
This leather covering extends about two inches above the boards at the top of the 
book, and about six inches beyond the boards at the lower part of the book. It 
also extends beyond the first cover of the book so far as to fold over the under- 
cover when the book is closed, and it is then secured by two leathern straps fur- 
nished with perforated brass plates, which fasten upon a pair of brass studs fixed 
upon the lower cover. On this lower cover are written the words— 

Statuta Pout Collegu Canonicor’ 
Eccl'te Cathedralis Sancti Pauli London. 


This inscription is covered by a thin plate of horn secured to the boards by four 
rims of brass fastened by nails. The first and second leaves are blank, the third 
leaf contains the index, the fourth leaf is blank, the following twenty-six leaves 


* Dugdale, Appendix, art. xxxvi. MS. Baker, Harl. Brit. Mus. 7043, fo. 263. 
> Duedale, p- 92. 
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contain the statutes, and the remaining thirteen leaves are blank. The titles of 
the several statutes are in red, as are also the numbers of the leaves, the initial 
letters in blue with red flourishes. The volume is all in one hand—a fine clear 
hand ; and though, as will be seen from the entry in Statute 36, it cannot have 
been written at an earlier period than 1521, it can hardly have been written 
later. 

In the observations which I shall have to offer upon these statutes, I shall not 
quote from the Latin original but from an English version,’ written at about the 
same period as the volume just referred to. I adopt this course, because it seems 
to me mere surplusage to repeat words already in the reader’s hands, and because 
the occasional quaintness of expression observable in the English translation may 
lend an additional interest to the subject. 

The statutes are divided into thirty-eight sections, two or three of which are 
rather memoranda than statuta. From the preamble we gather that these 
statutes were drawn up by the members of the college, in common hall assembled, 
on the 18th of March, 1396, within two years, that is, of their incorporation by 
King Richard the Second. As quiet, peace-loving men, “‘ amongst whome there ys, 
as there ought to be, but oon hart and oon mynde in God,” they met together to 
ordain ‘‘thes holsome rules and invyolable decres,” in order that “inordinate desyre 
of offendinge or hurtinge oon an other . . . might of ryght be restrayned, the 
devyne servis to almightie God devowtly rendred, and brotherly charitie as reason 
wolde sholde be obserued.”" This religious desire for brotherly concord, and an 
earnest simple wish to do their duty in the Church and out of it, appears 
throughout the whole of their decrees: decrees, it will be observed, not forced 
upon them from without, but drawn up by themselves for their own government ; 
and deriving their whole authority from the ‘“‘oon vniforme consent and agrement ” 
with which they were received by the whole body. From the opening words, 
recalling the promise of the Lord, ‘‘ Wheare there are ij or three gathered together 
in my name, saythe the Lorde, there am I in the middest of them,” to the last 
section of the statutes, the hearty desire to live in amity and to serve God 
faithfully appears in every provision. A small fine for occasional delinquency 
was all that was thought needful in the generality of offences; a fine sufficient 
to remind the brethren that they were men living under a fraternal rule, a rule 
for their good. 


* A MS. upon paper, in small quarto (consisting of twenty leaves, 11 inches high, 83 inches wide) 
amongst the Archives of the Minor Canons. » Statutes, § L 
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The election of new members to the body was conducted then as it is now: a 
vacancy occurred, the minor canons assembled, and after “ deliberate consultation 
amonge themselves as towchinge this matter ” did ‘‘ chuse ij sufficient and fitt men 
to serve” in that minor canonry “ or prebende, and thes ”’ did nominate and present 
unto the Dean and Chapter.* Of these two the Dean and Chapter selected one. 
Great caution is enjoined lest the election should at any time be governed by 
“ favor, carnall affection, or for luker and gayne (which God forbid :)” and that the 
candidates should be “ worthy sufficient and mete men, not only in readinge and 
singinge but also and especially in honesty of lyfe and godlynes of conversacion : 
sownde of bodie, and of power and abilitie to serve God and the churche aforsaide 
both day and night.’’® Before admission, the Minor Canon elect took an oath that 
he would be obedient to the master or warden of the college “in all honest law- 
full and eanonnicall causis,” that he would observe the statutes, maintain the 
“ rightes and commodityes”’ of the college, and take care that this oath should be 
duly administered to all who might thereafter be admitted to the body. This 
done, the “ nue felowe” was admitted by the warden, with a suitable form of 
induction.’ The oath was to be administered “ in the porche belonginge to the 
haule of the forsaide colledge.” The entrance fee, which was to be applied 
‘ towarde the mayntenance of the napry and other thinges of necessary vse in the 
howse,”” was xjs. viij d.° and when the candidate was beneficed xxvj s. viij d. : 
and, either during his lifetime, or by his executors, he should give to the college 
‘‘oon silver spoone to the value of fyve shillinges or more, for to increase the 
treasure and publicke ytilitie of the said colledge for euer.” 

rom these preliminaries the statutes soon pass to graver themes—Statute 7 
treating “of the devyne servise due ynto God and ynto hym to be rendred.”” The 
brethren should be “ decently arayed or adorned” in time of divine service ; they 
should enter the Church not “ stratly vnhonestly or with a disioined pace, but with 
greate reverence, and in the feare of God;” they should keep due silence, and 
render service both of voice and heart, “accordinge to the mynd of the apostle, 
when he saith, ‘I will pray in spirit and will pray in mynde; I will singe in 
spirit and will singe also in mynde.”‘ Their apparel and gesture should be 
seemly, and ‘ that of custome.” # 


* See also Confirmatio a Papa Urbano VI. ut supra. Statutes, § II. 
Ibid. IIL. IV. Thid. § V. 
Statutes, § VI. Ibid. § VII. 
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In their common hall they should assemble to dine and sup, the supper being 
‘at fyve of the cloke ;” each should take the first vacant seat (save the warden, for 
whom the place of honour was reserved), special consideration being extended to 
“thos which are molested with sicknes and oppressed with age.” The steward, or 
his deputy, should say grace, as well before dinner and supper as after. Too great 
particularity about victual is reprobated. The conversation must be kindly and 
considerate, for “this word frater, fora brother, hath his beginninge of sufferinge, or 
bearinge with an other,” and “‘ we will and ordayne that owr bretherne eatinge, 
drinkinge, or talkinge together shall behave them selves honestly oon towardes 
an other, and shall gently and patiently beare oon with an other, supporting oon 
an other in love, beinge carfull to kepe the unitie of the spirite in the bonde of 
peace, goinge oon before an other in geuinge honor, as saith the apostle.” 
Should contention or strife arise “ (which God forbid), straight way the warden 
shall commaunde silence,” a command which, in extreme cases, might be enforced 
by a fine of ij d., or iij d. for a second offence.“ “Oon lesson of the holy byble ” 
should be read daily at dinner time, “that, whylest the externall bodie ys filled, 
the internall sowle might be refreshed ;”’ and should any “ by vayne brablinges 
distorbe the readinge of the holy Scripture,” he should pay a like penalty." Each 
Minor Canon in his turn should serve as steward for a week at a time, and should 
superintend “‘ the victualles for the whole comons,” avoiding waste.’ Except he 
had sufficient cause, each brother should take his meals at the common table,‘ to 
which, under proper regulations, strangers might be occasionally introduced," but 
no “ foriner ” might bear the cost of the dinner, which must be defrayed by the 
brother introducing him ; such cost varying in amount “as the dearth or plentie 
of victualles then requireth ;” but the common supper was to be prawtermitted in 
the time of Lent, “ except it be vpon the Sondayes only.” 

“ Euery day thorouought the yeare,” during the time of dinner or supper, both 
the gates of the college were to be shut; he that “shutteth not shurly after hym 
thos gates” being fined one penny. From Easter till Michaelmas every man 
must be within the walls by nine of the clock, and during the rest of the year by 
eight, lest any of the Minor Canons be “ hindred of there naturall reste or become 
vnapt to serue God.”‘ The college precincts must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and, if repairs at any time be needed, the superfiuous materials are to be removed 
“imediatly vpon the finishinge of any suche worke,” under penalty of ijd., such 


* Statutes, § IX. » Ibid. § X. © Ibid. § XI. 
Thid. § XII. Ibid. § XIII. Ibid. § XIV. 
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fine to he doubled in case of necessity, ‘‘ and so as the falt increseth in lyke sorte 
Suspected women and unhonest plays and sights must 
be shunned ; and should “any wemen vehemently suspected or notorios for euell 
lyfe” be brought into the “cumpase of the colledge,” the brother so offending 
should for the first offence forfeit iij s. iiijd., for the second vj s. viij d., but if he 
should offend a third tyme, “let hym be expelled owt of the comone haule and 
excluded from ali profittes and comodities of the said colledge vntill he may be 
reconsiled.”" The like punishments awaited those who should “ frequent or 
haunt the stues or tauerns publickly with harlottes, or any other vnhonest playes 
and spectacles prohibited to clerkes.” It is pleasing to find that whereas breaches 
of regulations relating to the internal government of the house were to be 
punished by small penalties of jd. or ijd., immorality was thus visited by very 
severe fines, and, if these proved insufficient, by the expulsion of the offending 


let the punishmente. 


member. 

For the greater unity of the brethren, care is to be taken ‘‘ that no man back- 
hyte or speake euell of another, nether yet reuele wordes unaduysedly spoken to 
any man.’ Neither should any reveal “the councelles and secretes of the 
colledge.”’* As for anger, brawling, and contention, should they arise, “ which 
God forbid,” the warden should settle the matter out of hand, and should command 
immediate silenee, which being done, the offender must at once submit and leave 
off “from farther contention, and especially from comparisons which are odiose, 
and oftentymes the causes and occasions of many incomodities.”* And “ yf any 
man, by the instigation of Satan, shall lay violent hande vpon his felowe, althoughe 
he doo not stryke hym, yet he shalbe punished in iijs. iiij d.,”” and the greater 
the transgression the larger should the penalty become.‘ And should any malice 
or envy grow up between any of the brethren, “the master or warden of our 
colledge with ij or iij of the seniors or wyser sorte ” (it isin the Latin, cum duobus 
aut tribus senioribus vel sanioribus totius comitive) “ of the whole company vnto 
hym associat” should take order for their reconciliation ; for “ it ys apparant, that 
hy concorde and peace smale thinges doo encrease, as also by dissention and 
discorde greate thinges come to ruin.” * 

Every year, on 8S. Barnabas Day, the Minor Canons should meet together in 
their common hall and proceed “ to the eleeccion of a nue master or warden of the 


* Statutes, § XV. » Ibid. § XVI. © Ibid. § XVII. 
Ibid. § XVII. Ibid. § XIX. Ibid. § XX. 
Ibid. § XXL 
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said colledge.”* In this election they were to proceed “ether by the way of 
scrutini, or by the way of compromissary, or by the way of the holy goaste.” " 
The warden, having been duly elected, should, on the day following S. John 
Baptist’s day, or within three days thereof, “ faythfully and withoute gyle,” make 
his account to the college. After the election of the warden, who was always to 
he one of their own body, the brethren were to appoint one of themselves to be 
pitanciary, of whom they should take a corporal oath that he would be faithful 
in distributing the things belonging to his office, “that ys to say, in funerals, 
stagiaries, and in other parseles due vnto vs, as farr forth as he may possibly.” 
He was to assist the warden in the payments to their common servants, in the 
procuring of fuel for the common use of the house, and in other matters duly set 
forth in the statute. 

The upper chapter had also its stagiarius. ‘ Ex majoribus canonicis et resi- 
dentiariis, eligatur unus, maxime idoneus vir, preestans bonitate et prudentia, qui 
preesit Camerze et Pistrino.”’ 

Should any Minor Canon decline to serve in an office to which he had been duly 
elected by his brethren, he should be fined vjs. viijd.". The somewhat delicate 
task “of the levyinge of forfettes to be payed” devolved upon the warden and 
pitanciary with the steward,’ by the two former of whom the Minor Canons might 
at any time be called together.’ ‘“ Fower tyms, or els twyce, or at the leaste oonce 
in euery yeare ” the brethren should hear the statutes read in their common hall, 
so that none should be able to plead ignorance of their contents; every man to 
give diligent heed thereto, “ abstayninge them selues from dissolutnes in behaviour, 
as shoflinge with there feete.”’ " 

Should any Minor Canon borrow any book out of the common library, he must 
deliver to the warden “a bill sealed with his owne seale, contayninge both the 
proper name of the booke, and his name also that boroweth it, with the tyme 
therin of the lone therof limited by the warden.”’' No necessary implement of 
the house, such as “any siluer cuppe, maser, spone, napkins, towelles,” might 
be taken by any man to his own use without special leave." Should any brother 


* Statutes, § XXII. 
* “ Per viam Sp. Sancti.” The three modes of canonical election as prescribed in the 24th Canon of the 
( Decretal. 


fourth Lateran Council. See Corpus Juris Canonici: Extra, De Electione, c. Quia propter. 


Greg. ix. lib. 1, cap. xlii.) 


Statutes, XXIII. 4 Dugdale, Mist. of S. Paul's, p. 344. 
* Statutes, § XXIV. ' Ibid. § XXV. 

* Ibid. § XXVI. " Thid. § XXVIL. 

Ibid. § XXVIII. Ibid. § XXIX. 
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desire to have “ fleshe, fishe, or any other meates to be sodd, rosted, or baked” in 
the common kitchen, for himself or his friends, he must find at his own cost the 
fuel for that purpose.’ The common servants were to be treated with due con- 
sideration, with no “ uniust thretninges or iniurious wordes;”’ still less should 
any Minor Canon “ presume ether to stryke or to beate”’ them.” The servants 
on their part were, on admission, to be ‘ straightly bownde and charged” that 
f they would faithfully serve the society, and reveal none of its secrets; and should 
they ‘‘shute forth any vneumly or vnsemly word” against their masters, they 


should lose their service and their wages then due.’ 

A chamber next adjoining the west end of the common hall was to be set apart 
as the treasure house ;* the warden for the time being to keep the key thereof. In 
this treasury should be kept a chest locked with three keys, and a box in which 
the common seal of the college should be preserved. Of the chest the pitanciary 
should have one key, whilst the other two should be held by “ij other of greater 
credit and longer continuance in this fellowship, beinge hearunto apoynted by the 
warden :” the like caution being observed with regard to the custody of the three 
keys of the common seal. The said chest and box to be opened only in presence 
of the whole society. Should any matters arise of which no mention is made in 
| the statutes, the warden, or “the greater and wiser sorte of the company” should 


— 


‘|, determine what action should be taken." 
ae Ee A short statute is now added defining the duties of the junior cardinal,’ which 
ina have been “a custome alway, yea, euen tyme oute of mynde” that he ‘‘ doo con- 
i iia tinually visit the sicke as the maner ys, and minister the sacramentes ynto them, as 


! | often as shalbe nedfull, whether it be in his weke or no.” The statutes, properly 
. so called, end with the following clause,‘ recording a special dispensation or pri- 


H ii | vilege granted to one Thomas Hikeman, minor canon and almoner, allowing him, 

i 5 in his absence, to have “oon honest prest although a stranger,” at the table of 
8 the Minor Canons daily as a commoner, which priest was, I presume, to act as his 


. | deputy. The privilege was to extend to all future almoners. 

) And here end the statutes proper. There are indeed two additional sections, 
. | but these relate to benefactions to the college. The first," to the gift’ by John 
| Gotham, sometime minor canon and senior cardinal, of two yearly rents to be 
quietly enjoyed for ever, the one of xxvj s. viijd. to be paid by the master and 


| ) wardens “ of the crafte of pewterrers in London; the other of xxjs. viij d. to be 
Statutes, § XXX. » Ibid. § XXXI. Thid XXXII. 
Ibid. § XXXUL Ibid. § XXXIV. Ibid. § XXXV. 

* Ibid. § XXXVI. Ibid. § XXXVII. A.D. 1519. 
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paid by the master and wardens “of the crafte of habberdasshers,” in the same 
city. The second section* records the gift” by Robert Aslyn, minor canon and 
subdean, of new hangings for the adornment in “the somer tyme” of the 
common hall, “‘ wouen and made of tapistry worke distinguished with spaces of 
redd and whyte, with flowers, beastes, and birdes.”’ 

I have dwelt with so much detail upon these statutes, because they seem to me 
to present a very faithful picture of the inner life of a religious house at the close 
of the fourteenth century;° all the more faithful, and all the more truthful, 
because nothing was further from the original purpose of the document. The 
Minor Canons of those days were a peaceful body of men, loving order, hating 
discord, desirous above all things to serve God faithfully, and to be at peace with 
one another. Amongst such men, as the statutes show, respect for constituted 
authority was so strong that their warden, a man chosen out of their own body, 
could preserve order and unity by very light punishments; punishments, be it 
observed, levied by their own free will. They wore a dress which indicated their 
rank, ‘‘ amictum ex calebro utuntur ;”“ “ipsi autem Minores Canonici in choro 
et in ecclesia portent superpellicia alba, almitia de variis minutis* internis et de 
calabro nigro externis, ac capas nigras apertas cum capuciis nigris magnis furratis 
de sindone vel taffata;’’' they were not like chantry priests, confined to very 
humble ministrations, but ‘loco Majorum Canonicorum vicissim et sunt succes- 
sivé ad magnum Altare, Missa beats Maris, Missa Apostolorum, Missa Capi- 
tularum ad eos pertinent officio vicicitudinario” [sic]. The candidate for the 
office was not to be taken at random, but to be chosen with great care. ‘‘ Habeat 
Minor Canonicus, ante omnia, bonam vitam et mores, bonam vocem, sanam et 
placentem, bonam artem canendi, qua vocem dirigat suum in honorem Dei.” 
Nor was this all. “Sit memor se, supra sacerdotem, Canonicum esse in ecclesia 
8. Pauli; et supra habitum sacerdotis, Canonicalem habitum portare, qui revera 
est habitus sanctitatis et religionis; ac propterea studeat, vivere meliori modo 
quam communes alii sacerdotes, agnoscens se in ecclesia 8S. Pauli esse, ut exem- 
plum sanctioris vite aliis in civitate sacerdotibus ostendat.” * 

I subjoin “ A Form of Prayer at the Installation of a member of the Minor 


* Statutes, § XXXVIII. b A.D. 1520. 
A.D. 1396. See Statutes, § I. “ Dugdale, p. 355, sie. 


e. Miniver. 


‘ Confirmatio a Papa Urbano VI. wt supra. 
* Dugdale, Hist. of S. Paul’ s Cathedral, p- 353. Ex cod. MSS. penes Will. Pierpont, Arm. 
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Canons,” * and a “ Table containing the names of our Founders and Benefactors, 
both of which I have taken from the MS. collections made by the Rev. John 
Pridden, F.S.A., a former Minor Canon. The form of prayer is that still used. 
Mr. Pridden says that “the name of the Minor Canons’ College is 8S. Peter’s,”’ 
and adds that James Clifford, senior cardinal, went first to dwell in one of the 
four houses then newly built, and called S. Paul’s College (after the dreadful Fire) 
on the Sth of August, 1682. 

The ancient silver seals of the College of Minor Canons are engraved at the end 
of this paper. The common seal represents a full-length figure of 8S. Paul, bearing 
in his right hand a book and in his left a sword with the point downwards, sur- 


rounded by the legend, 
COE: COLLIL: XIT: MINOR : CANOICOR : 
ECCLIE : SCI: PAVLI : LOND’. 
‘/he private seal exhibits two swords saltire-wise, in chief the head of 8. Paul, in 
hase a clasped book, in the remaining quarters the letters fa and ¢, the whole 
surrounded by a circle with octo-foiled cuspings, and the legend, 
Ss’ COLL XIT MINOR CANONIC’ 
1 ECCL S PL’ AD CAVSAS. 
or many years past these two seals have been used as seal and counterseal. 
[ have only space for a few desultory notes from the Pridden Collections, which 
[ will throw into the briefest form, Certain tenements on the south side of the 
church were called Holme’s College.*| “ Dr. Ratcliffe de Grayes Inn” gave by 
will, 20 July, 1615, £200 “to remaine and bee employed for a yearly rent for 
ever for and towards some part of the charges of such gentlemen, scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge, as shall willingly bestow their paines in preaching the 
Gospell of Jesus Christ at 8. Paul’s Cross.” At the installation of a new Dean, 
tie Minor Canons promise canonical obedience in these words, ‘* Domine Decane, 
promitto tibi canonicam obedientiam tanquam Decano.” Amongst certain pay- 
ments ‘to the twelve Minor Canons in general ”’ are enumerated :— 


£ d. 
Their part of their Profits of Obiits formerly observed in S. Paul’s 
Church, charged upon the Dean and Chapter by Letters Patent, 
14 Elizabeth, quarterly 28 11 8 
* Appendix ITI. Appendix IV. 
© See Return of Chantries, 1 Edw. VI. Dugdale, p. 390. 


1 See aiso Return of Chantries, 1 Edw. VI. Dugdale, p. 390. 
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Zad 
Refections upon 34 principal feasts in the year, at viijd. a day for 
every of them, quarterly ‘ 3B O 
Doctor Reston’s gift for maintenance of their Table, quarterly « £84 
Hebdomadaries (being an allowance of Bread-money, at xvj d.a 
week to him that officiates in course), quarterly ; —— 
Pittances allowed them in the ancient Audit Bookes on several 
Pittances called O Sapientia* O 
Pittances for saying the Psalm, De Profundis. 


Besides these occasional payments, there were allowances for “commons, beere, 
trencher bread, small beere (called Wilkin), bread money, wasels,” on 8. Paul’s 
Conversion’ and Commemoration,’ and flawnes" on Monday and Tuesday in 
Rogation week ;” together with sums paid to the pitanciary “for their stagiary, 
the postel masse, &c.” 

The Pridden Collections contain also nominal lists of Minor Canons at various 
periods, and an interesting enumeration of the names of seventeen Chantry Priests, 
about the year 1520, who received annual stipends varying from four to eight 
pounds per annum. (A similar though somewhat later account is preserved in 
Dugdale,’ being the Return of Chantries in the “‘Cytye of London and the County 
of Middlesex,’’ made primo die Januarii anno primo R. R. Edwardi yj", transcribed 
from the original preserved in the Augmentation Office.) The same document 
records the amounts paid to the almoner, the chamberlain and his clerk, the 
sacrist, “the clarke of the chappiter,” and other officers, including one “ Roger 
Kyngston, ligator librorum, bynder of the books,” a keeper of the common altar, 
and two keepers of the north door. 

Details of payments due to the Minor Canons in the year 1374 may be gathered 
from the “ Confirmatio status et gradus Minorum Canonicorum 8. Pauli London. 


“ © Sapientia. See Calendar of Book of Common Prayer, December 16: the Anthem at the Magnificat 
on the seven days before Christmas begins with the interjection O, whence the Anthems were called in old 
French “les Oleries de devant Noel.” 

’ Wassail. The term in later times was applied to any festivity. The liquor termed wassail in the pro- 
vinees is made of apples, sugar, and ale. [Halliwell’s Dictionary. 

January 25 4 June 30. 


Flaun. A custard, generally made in raised paste. A kind of pancake was also called by this name. 


Halliwell, Dictionary. Appendix No Cc, pP- 380-587. 
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a Papa Urbano VI.” already referred to.. ‘‘ Quilibet ecorum percipit de camera 
ecclesiee praedicte septimanatim quinque denarios sterlingorum, et in quolibet 
duplici festo anni unum denarium. Item de communi pistrino ipsius ecclesiw 
qualibet septimana septem panes albos et ponderatos; quilibet panis octo marcas 
sterlingorum in pastu et de eodem pistrino septimanatim tres panes nigros, vocatos 
*Trenchurbred,’ vel pro illis unum denarium sterlingorum. Item de communi 
cellario xii bolles melioris cervisize, vel xii denarios sterlingorum; et tres bollas 
debilioris cervisise vocat’ ‘ Wilkyn,’ vel pro eis unum denarium qualibet septi- 
mana.’ The commutation of these allowances for a money payment adds value 
to the passage cited. The rights of the Minor Canons to these and all other 


their privileges were secured, not only by Royal charter and by Papal confirma- 
tion of their status, but also by a special malediction invoked by Pope Urban VI. 
upon any who should dare to infringe upon them. “ Si quis autem hoe attemp- 
tare preesumpserit indignationem Omnipotentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli 
apostolorum ejus se noverit incursurum.” 

Amongst the evidences still preserved in the archive chest of the Minor 
Canons, besides the original charter of Richard II. now printed, are the following 
documents: An ordinance of Robert Braybroke, Bishop of London, touching the 
new incorporation, confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and consented to 
by the Dean and Chapter, under their respective seals, anno 1397; the Confirma- 
tion of the Privileges of the Minor Canons by Henry V., in the second year of his 
reign, anno 1414; a Licence from Edward IV. to exchange certain messuages, 
in the eighth year of his reign, anno 1468; the Confirmation of the Privileges of 
the College, by Letters Patent, from Henry VII., dated anno 1487, which Letters 
Patent were exhibited at the Royal visitation of Edward VI., anno 1547; and a 
Confirmation of our Privileges by Queen Elizabeth in the eighth year of her 
reign, anno 1564. Several of these Royal Charters are richly illuminated. 


IN PAUL'S, LONDON. 


SEALS OF THE COLLEGE OF MINOR CANONS 


Wilkins’s Concilia, iii, 134, 135 
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APPENDIX I. 


Charter of Incorporation of the Minor Canons in S. Paul’s Cathedral, 
18 Richard 


Ricardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Dominus Hibernie. Omnibus ad quos presentes 
litere pervenerint salutem. Seiatis quod cum certi Capellani in numero duodecim qui vulgariter 
Minores Canonici nuncupantur, habitum (videlicet superpellicia cum almuciis de calabre et capis 
nigris) gerentes, quorum duo dicuntur Cardinales, in Ecclesia Sancti Pauli Londinensi, ad honorem 
Dei et divini cultus incrementum ab olim fuissent ordinati et stabiliti, qui habitaciones tam infra 
clausum ecclesie predicte quam extra ex assignacione capituli ejusdem ecclesie optinuerunt et de 
jure optinent singillatim ; ac quidam Deo devoti, pro eo quod iidem duodecim Minores Canonici 
hospicia sua in hujusmodi habitacionibus suis dispersim et non in communi tenebant, Con- 
siderantes quod melius et decencius foret ipsos horis refectoriis insimu! in communi quam 
dispersim commorari, pia intencione commoti quandam aulam cum domibus officiorum necessariis 
juxta cimiterium ecclesie predicte pro eorum hospicio in communi simul in mensa tenendo 
ordinaverint et de novo construxerint, quam quidem aulam iidem Minores Canonici deinceps com- 
munem tenebant et cotidie tenent insimul horis debitis ad veseendum et ex nunc imposterum 
pro caritatis ac devocionis fervore accrescendum prout honestati convenit in eadem aula 
insimul in mensa morari intendunt, ac per plures Christi fideles ipsorum Canonicorum inopiam 
et indigenciam pie respicientes, diversi redditus et possessiones eisdem canonicis pro eorum releva- 
mine caritative dati fuissent et assignati (ut accepimus) si eorum inhabilitas sive incapacitas recipiendi 
eis nullatenus obviaret seu obstaculum non preberet. Nos vero honestam commiseracionem ac 
continuam devocionem ipsorum Minorum Canonicorum qui ecclesie predicte in majori parte indies 
sustinent pondus diei et estus merito commendantes, ac aliorum pia proposita eis subvenire vo- 
lencium promovere affectantes, volentesquc ipsos Minores Canonicos ad serviendum altissimo promptius 
et devoeius in divinis (prout decet) magnificenciam regiam animare, de gratia nostra speciali volumus 
et concedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quantum in nobis est, quod iidem duodecim Minores 
Canonici ecclesie predicte et eorum successores ex nunc sint atque nuncupentur COLLEGIUM 
Dvopectim Minorum Canonicorum Eccieste Sanctrt Lonpinensis futuris tem- 
poribus imperpetuum, quorum unus sit custos collegii predicti, qui ceteris preferatur per 
eleecionem ipsorum canonicorum, faciendam quociens indigerint et cis videbitur expedire, juxta 
ordinacionem faciendam per ipsos in hac parte absque regia licencia vel assensu inde aliqualiter 
petenda vel optinenda ; quodque iidem custos et canonici habeant unum commune sigillum pro 


negociis et agendis collegii predicti serviturum, et quod sint habiles persone et capaces sicut 
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unum collegium incorporatum et privatum per se ad impetrandum recipiendum et adquirendum 
nomine Custodis et Canonicorum Collegii predicti a quibuscumque viris et personis tam laicis quam 
ecclesiasticis, licencia regia primitus optenta, omnimoda terras tenementa redditus et possessiones 
cum pertinenciis eisdem Custodi et Minoribus Canonicis dicti collegii et successoribus suis in 
proprietate possidenda imperpetuum. Ac eciam ad prosequendum eorum nomine omnimodas 
causas et acciones reales et person iles, « ujuscumque generis sint vel nature, et ad respondendum et 
defendendum in eisdem coram judicibus secularibus et ecclesiastic:s quibuscumque ; et ut habilitas 
et capacitas ipsorum Custedis dicti collegii et duodecim Minorum Canonicorum verius approbetur 
et debitum sorciatur effectum, quodque patronatus collegii predicti ad nos ut fundatorem et 
patronum ejusdem et heredes nostros imperpetuum pertinere dinoscatur, dilectum nobis Johannem 
de Lyntone unum de dictis duodecim canonicis in Custodem ejusdem Collegii auctoritate nostra 
regia proficimus erigimus et nominamus in primeva ista vice, quem volumus ceteris preferri ct 
statum ac officium custodis dicti collegii exercere quousque ipse vel alius canonicus ejusdem 
collegii per ipsos canonicos juxta ordinacionem suam hujusmodi eligatur et proficiatur. Dedimus 
insuper concessimus et assignavimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris eisdem Custodi et Canonicis 
Collegii predicti duo mesuagia, quatuor shopas, et decem solidatas redditus cum pertinenciis in 
civitate nostra Londinensi, que habuimus ex dono et feoffamento Roberti Dokesworth, Ricardi Cotell, 
Willielmi Ryffyn, Willielmi Rode, Thoma Hunte, et Henrici Asshe, Capellanorum ; videlicet, 
unum messuagium cum pertinenciis in parochia Sancte Fidis in criptis Sancti Pauli Londinensis quod 
situ est in longitudine inter tenementum quondam magistri Willielmi de Maldon ex parte occiden- 
tali et tenementum quondam Imanie de Brauncestre ex parte orientali ; quatuor shopas cum solariis 
superedificatis et aliis pertinenciis suis in parochia Sancti Nicholai de Flesshamelis Londinensi; decem 
solidatas redditus cum pertinenciis exeuntes de tenementis que fuerunt Lucie atte Stone que sita 
sunt in eadem parochia Sancti Nicholai, in latitudine inter tenementum quondam Ricardi Syward 
ex parte occidentali et tenementum quondam Roberti Manyfeld ex parte orientali ; et unum 
messuagium cum pertinenciis in predicta parochia Sancte Fidis situm in latitudine inter tene- 
mentum quondam Williclmi le Bokebyndere ex parte orientali et venellam que vocatur Dicereslane 
ex parte occidentali ; habenda et tenenda eisdem Custodi et Minoribus Canonicis predicti collegii 
et successoribus suis in auxilium sustentacionis sue ac supportacionis divini servicil, et ad orandum 
specialiter pro salubri statu nostro dum vixerimus et pro anima nostra cum ab hac luce 
migraverimus, ac pro anima Anne Regine Anglie et pro animabus parentum et antecessorum 
nostrorum, omniumque fidelium defuncterum, in liberam puram et perpetuam elemosinam 
imperpetuum, statuto de terris et tenementis ad manum mortuam non ponendam edito seu aliquo 
alio statuto in contrarium facto non obstante. Preterea vero quia per quosdam sumus informati 
et forsitan potest esse quod in messuagiis terris tenementis et redditibus predictis seu aliquibus 
eorundem prout et ante donacionem et feoffamentum inde per predictos Robertum Ricardum Wil- 
liclimum Willielmum Thomam et Henricum sic facta, jus et titulus forisfacture ad nos accreverunt 
et pertinuerunt et pertinent de presenti; nostre tamen intencionis existit ut iidem Custos et Minores 
Canonici et successores sui in omnem eventum de mesuagiis terris tenementis et redditibus 
predictis cum pertinenciis et omni parcella eorumdem imperpetuum sint secur], ac volentes eorum 


securitati in hac parte ex regia benignitate quatenus poterimus specialiter providere, hujusmodi 
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donacionem concessionem et assignacionem nostras de predictis duobus mesuagiis quatuor shopis | 
et decem solidatis redditus cum pertinenciis eisdem Custodi et Minoribus Canonicis sic factas, 

de gratia nostra speciali et ex mero motu et nostra certa sciencia tenore presencium approbamus ; | 
ratificamus roboramus et confirmamus pro perpetuo; volentes et concedentes pro nobis et heredi- | 
bus nostris, quantum in nobis est, quod iidem Custos et Minores Canonici Collegii predicti et suc- 
cessores sui mesuagia shopas et redditum predicta cum pertinenciis et quamlibet parcellam 
eorundem habeant et teneant sibi et successoribus suis in liberam puram et perpetuam elemosinam ia 
juxta vim formam et effectum donacionis concessionis et assignacionis nostrarum predictarum 

imperpetuum, aliquo jure titulo seu forisfactura que nobis competunt seu nobis vel heredibus 

nostris aliqualiter in futuro competere poterunt, vel aliquo statuto aut ordinacione per nos vel 

progenitores nostros in contrarium editis, seu aliis causis vel materiis quibuscumque non ob- 

stantibus. In cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste me ipso 

apud Westmonasterium primo die Augusti anno regni nostri decimo octavo. 


Per breve de privato sigillo. FFanineton. 
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Statuta novi Collegii Minorum Canonicorum Ecclesia Cathedralis 
Sancti Pauli Londinensis. 
InpEx Tocius Liprt. 
Prefacio operis - - Folio prime 
De modo eligendi Minorem Canonicum - - folio eodeimn 
De juramento Minoris Canonici - - - fo. 2 
Forma verborum juramenti - - - - fo. 5 
Forma admissionis  - - - - - fo. 6 
De solutione Minoris Canonici_ - - - : fo. eodem 
De obsequio Divino - - fo. 7 
De tonsura et gestu, &c. . - - : fo. 8 
De moribus et gestu in mensa_ - - - - fo. eodem 
De lectura Biblie in mensa - - - - fo. 10 
De senescallo et ejus officio - - - - fo. eodem 
De comminariis, Kc. - - - - - fo. 11 
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De extraneis, &c. - . - - - fo. 12 
a4 De clausura portarum - - - - fo. 13 
) ae De munditia clausure - - - - fo. eodem 
De mulieribus suspectis - - - fo. 14 
De detractione vitanda - - - ° fo. eodem 
De secretis celandis - - - - fo. 15 
De rixa et contencione fo. eodem 
E De manuum injectione - - - - fo. 16 
4 f De reconsiliatione fraterna - fo. 17 
/ De custode et ejus officio - - - - fo. 18 
) De pitantiario et ejus officio - - - - fo. 19 
A it De pena recusantis officium - - - - fo. 20 
De levatione mulctarum - - - - fo. eodem 
De convocatione sociorum - - fo. 21 
De statutis legendis - - - - fo. eodem 
De libris accommodandis - - - - fo. eodem 
De utensilibus non sumendis - - - - fo. 22 
. De focalibus restituendis - - - - fo. eodem 
| De servis communibus - - - - fo. 23 
De fidelitate eorum prestanda - - - fo. eodem 
H ) De custodia thesaurarie - - - - fo. 24 
} iif De novis emergentibus - - - - fo. eodem 
. De officio junioris cardinalis - - - - fo. 25 
Et De Elemosinario - - - - - fo. eodem 
De donis Johannis Gotham - - - - fo. 26 
De donis Ro. Aslyn - fo. eodem 
| 
aie | § I. Statuta Collegii Minorum Canonicorum Ecclesie Sancti Pauli Londinensis, 
fF Folio 1. Ubi sunt duo vel tres congregati in nomine meo, dicit Dominus, ibi sum in medio eorum. 
} Nos igitur omnes duodecim Minores Canonici et prebendarii in ecclesia cathedrali Sancti Pauli 
! Londinensi, perpetualiter fundati et collegiati, ac super hoc authoritate Regis et aliorum quorum 
‘ | in hae parte interest licenciati, decimo octavo die mensis Marcii, Anno Domini Millesimo tricen- 
7 H tesimo nonagesimo sexto in communi aula collegii nostri pariter congregati (quibus est esseque 
- H 1 debet in Deo cor unum et anima una) ad honorem summe Trinitatis et Individue Unitatis Patris 
1 iF et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, ex unanimi consensu has regulas et sanas sanctiones subscriptas statuimus 
7 | | il apud nos imperpetuum observandas et debere cum effectu ab omnibus nobis observari ; quibus inter 
. iP | nos et successores nostros appetitus noxii juste refrenentur, divinum obsequium Omnipotent Deo 
| : i devote impendatur, ct fraterna charitas debite conservetur. Hac protestatione prehabita quam 
PL. | haberi volumus in omnibus statutis nostris faciendis pro repetita et habita ; quod non intendimus 
. per aliqua statuta hujusmodi superioribus nostris aut juramentis per nos prestitis vel per successores 
| 


| | 
\ 
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nostros prestandis decano et capitulo de obediendo eisdem et serviendo Deo et ecclesie predicte i : 
humano more debitis horis secundum modum et formam statutorum dicte ecclesie in hac parte ab i 
antiquo editorum, quibus statutis per solemne juramentum obligamur in aliquo prejudicare quomo- 


dolibet aut obstare. 
§ II. De modo eligendi et instituendi Minores Prebendarios. 


Cum habeatur ex laudabili consuetudine a tempore cujus memoria non existit usitata, quod Folio 2. oe 
vacante aliqua Minore Prebenda inter Minores Prebendarios, per mortem aut resignacionem vel . 
aliter, statim ceteri Minores Canonici cum deliberato consilio inter ipsos in hac parte prehabito, 
eligent duas personas sufficientes et ydoneas ad deserviendum Minori Canonicatui hujusmodi, et eas 
decano et capitulo nominabunt et presentabunt. Et tune predicti Decanus et capitulum alteram 
istarum personarum sic presentatarum admittent et in Minorem Canonicatum ac Prebendam sic 
vacantem instituent et inducent. Sed ne hujusmodi nominatio ac presentacio per carnalem affee- 
cionem favorem aut muneris dacionem, quod absit, aliquando fiat, volumus et ordinamus quod 
decedente vel recedente aliquo Minore Canonico, ceteri Minores Prebendarii sint onerati juramento 
coram magistro sive custode dicti collegii, quod non nominabunt neque presentabunt Decano et 
capitulo alias personas quam dignas sufficientes et ydoneas in lectura cantu et precipue in hones- 
tate morum, ac eciam quod sint viribus corporis potentes et habiles ad deserviendum Deo et Ecclesie 
predicte nocte dieque secundum statuta et ordinationes ejusdem ecclesie prout officium eorum exigit 
juxta conscienciam ipsorum Minorum Canonicorum virtute juramenti ut supradictum est in hac 


parte oneratam. 


§ III. De juramento Minorum Canonicorum in Collegio prestando. 


Et quia excellentissimus Princeps Richardus Secundus quondam Rex Anglie pio charitatis | 
intuitu considerans et videns nos olim per singula nostra hospitia horis refectoriis sparsim fuisse ne 
divisos, ut simul convescentes per frequenciorem honestam communicationem fervenciorem charitatis 
flammam accenderemus, ad instanciam et supplicacionem multiplicem Reverendorum Patrum ac if 
Dominorum Thome Arundell quondam Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis et Roberti Braybrooke Lon- Folio 3. ' 
dinensis Episcopi, concessit nobis licenciam et potestatem aulam et edificia nostra in collegium 
erigendi ac non nullos redditus nobis et predicto collegio nostro pie contulit et quamplurima privilegia 
gratanter indulsit : hinc est quod nos pro nobis et successoribus nostris quibuscunque imperpetuum 
unanimiter statuimus et ordinamus quod nos omnes et singuli successores nostri* juramus, et jura- Polio 4. 
bunt successores nostri quicunque, quod erimus obedientes magistro sive custodi dicti collegii a 
cuicunque pro tempore existenti in omnibus licitis canonicis et honestis, et quod omnia et singula 
statuta ordinaciones et consuetudines dicti collegii licita et honesta per nos facta et facienda appro- ne 
bata et approbanda inviolate observabimus pro perpetuo sub penis et mulctis in ipsis statutis et 
ordinacionibus limitatis ac limitandis : statuimus eciam et ordinamus quod hujusmodi emolumen- 


* There is an erasure here extending over a page and a quarter; the English version of the Statutes, 


however, does not indicate that any words have been omitted. The seribe, though a skilful writer, seems 


more than once to have repeated a sentence, thus necessitating an erasure. 
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torum quibus in communi dotati sumus illi duntaxat participes fiant, qui legittime in gradum 
Minoris Canonicatus per nostram eleccionem nominacionem et presentacionem decano et capitulo 
ut supradictum est admissi fuerint, et qui in aula nostra communi pacifice cohabitaverint com- 
mensales quique tactis sacris evangeliis hoc idem juramentum corporaliter prestiterint et in collegium 
nostrum antedictum juxta modum et formam subscriptam fuerint admissi. Quam formam admis- 
sionis volumus et ordinamus imperpetuum inter nos imposterum observari, videlicet quod iste 
Minor Canonicus de novo recipiendus in collegium nostrum coassumpto sibi clerico capitulari sive 
alio notario compareat coram magistro sive custode et consociis suis in porticu aule prefati collegii, 
ubi idem de novo recipiendus sequentem formam verborum ipsemet in propria persona expresse 
leget, et omnia et singula ibidem contenta tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis jurabit se fideliter obser- 
vaturum quamdiu Minor Canonicus fuerit. Deinde propriis suis sumptibus instrumentum vel 
notulam inde fieri faciet ad perpetuam rei memoriam in collegio predicto conservandam et reman- 
suram imperpetuum, ne in futuro aliqui forsitan de perjurio aut omissione predicti juramenti nos 


aut successores nostros maliciose calumnientur. 


§ IV. Forma Verborum. 


In Dei nomine Amen. Coram vobis discretis viris J. N. Magistro sive custode collegii Minorum 
Canonicorum ecclesie cathedralis Sancti Pauli Londinensis, Minoribusque Canonicis ejusdem collegii, 
necnon auctentica persona et testibus hic presentibus, ego R.B. dicto prefato collegio jam aggre- 
gatus, non tamen ad participacionem sive communionem proficiorum et commodorum dicti collegii 
amissus, tactis per me sacrosanctis evangeliis ex mea certa pura et spontanea voluntate 

Juro quod ero obediens magistro sive custodi cuicunque pro tempore existenti in omnibus honestis 
licitis et canonicis. Item juro quod omnia et singula statuta ordinaciones et consuetudines istius 
collegii licita et honesta fideliter observabo et obedienter eisdem parebo. Item juro quod dicti 
collegii jura et commoda pro viribus conservabo et absque fraude quantum in me est semper procu- 
rabo et promovebo. Item juro quod quatinus in me est cum omni diligencia possibili faciam et 
effectualiter procurabo, ut quilibet Minor Canonicus in dictum collegium pro tempore meo admit- 
tendus, antequam in socium et communionem emolumentorum dicti collegii recipiatur, istud idem 
prestabit in sua persona juramentum, necnon quod ipse quemcumque Minorem Canonicum pro 
tempore suo sic assumendum et recipiendum faciet consimilem omnibus et hoc idem prestare jura- 
mentum, et sic deinceps imperpetuum, sicut me Deus adjuvet et hee sancta evangelia. Hac 
protestacione presupposita et in premissis omnibus semper adjecta, quod volo et intendo in omnibus 
et per omnia parere dominis Decano et Capitulo ecclesie predicte et eisdem obedire juxta obser- 
vancias statuta et consuctudines ejusdem ecclesie Minores Canonicos tangentes quomodolibet aut 


concernentes, 


§ V. Admissio novi Socii per custodem facienda. 


Nos admittimus te in Socium hujus Collegii et facimus te participem omnium emolumentorum 


ejusdem quibus in communi dotati sumus. 


id 
| 
| 
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§ VI. De solucione Minoris Canonici in introitu: et de beneficiatis. iS 


Item statutum est quod unusquisque in gradum Minoris Canonici rite admissus, in suo primo 
ingressu solvat dicto Collegio pro naperia et aliis utensilibus ejusdem Collegii xjs. viijd. Et si 
quis dimiserit Minorem Canonicatum et alias redierit, solvat denuo pro introitu suo, et sit novitius 
sicut in prima admissione sua. Simili modo statutum est quod quilibet Minor Canonicus benefici- | 
atus rectoria, vicaria, libera capella, prebenda, sive alio beneficio quocumque et cujuscumque valoris 5 
majoris vel minoris, solvat collegio antedicto xxiijs. viijd., sive fuerit beneficiatus ante admissionem Folio 7 . 
suam sive post. Quo semel adimpleto quamvis hujusmodi beneficiatus abierit et postea forte redi- 
erit, amen ad observacionem hujus statuti de beneficiatis non amplius tenebitur. Et volumus quod 
solutio hujusmodi summarum superius expressarum maxime pro ingressu, fiat infra annum juxta 
liscretionem Custodis, ut inde in compoto suo reddat rationem. Similiter ordinatum est quod qui- 
libet Minor Canonicus semel in vita sua per seipsum cum sibi placuerit, vel post mortem per exe- , 
cutores suos, dabit huic collegio unum coclear argenteum ad valorem vs. vel ultra, ad augendum 


thesaurum et publicam utilitatem ejusdem collegii imperpetuum. 


§ VII. De Divino obsequio debite Deo reddendo. 


Item statuimus et ordinamus quod omnes et singuli Minores Canonici studeant summopere 
divinas preces vigilantissima cura custodire, et in hiis divinum obsequium prout unicuique ex pro- 
prio officio incumbit humiliter ac devote persolvere. Mox enim ut datum est signum, confestim ; i 
omnes ornatiore habitu et gradui competentiore investiti, ad ecclesiam conveniant : Quam non 
pompatice aut inhoneste vel gradu incomposito, sed cum reverentia et Dei timore ingrediantur. Et ' 
quia secundum Domini sentenciam, Domus Ejus domus orationis est, volumus quod chorum . 
ingressi cum timore et veneratione religiose Deo assistentes, ab ociosis sermocinationibus auditum | 
pariter castigent et linguam: ut absque omnimoda cordis distractione aut orent aut cantent aut ‘is 
legant aut audiant secundum quod vicissitudinaria observancia orandi cantandi legendi vel audiendi 
in choro deposcit. Que etiam non tantum voce, immo et mente persolvant, secundum Apostoli 
sentenciam, dicentis, orabo spiritu, orabo et mente ; psallam spiritu, psallam et mente, Nec pre- Folio 8. i 
terea rixas aut verba turpia seu seditiosa vel secularia ipsi proferant in tam sacro loco, nec in 


quantum possunt alias proferre sinant : quin potius laudes Deo ac preces devotas in communi per- 


solventes pro suis populorumque delictis Dominum devote exorent. 


§ VIII. De habitu et gestu Minorum Canonicorum. 


Item ordinatum est quod dicti Minores Canonici chorum intrantes si habitu minus honesto aut a 
gestu fuerint ex assueto reperti, nisi moniti se compositos et correctos brevi ostendant, nullatenus 


incorrecti evadant, sed acrius coarceantur cujuscunque gradus officii vel dignitatis existant.* 


‘ Here an erasure extending over seventeen lines; but the English translation presents no lacuna. It 
will be observed that in the index this statute is cited as De tonsura et gestu, &c., though, in its present 


form, it contains no reference to the tonsure. 


| 
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; § IX. Quomodo in mensa se gerere debeant Minores Canonici. 


| Item ordinatum est quod dicti Minores Canonici singulis diebus per annum simul conveniant ad 

: hit . Folio & prandium in aula communi, ad cenam vero in hora quinta, pulsata prius eorum communi campana. 
; Ad mensam autem accedentes honeste pariter discumbant, non sedem sedi preferentes (nisi pro 
| custode tantum): sed secundum quod quis prior aut posterior ad mensam accesserit, sic locum 
. | | inferiorem vel superiorem sibi sumat, habita semper inter cos pia et fraterna compassione super 


% || infirmitate vel senectute gravatis. Deinde ebdomadarius pro septimana vel aliquis alius discum- 


a? bentium ar ejus instantiam benedicat mensam et dicat gratias tam ante prandium et cenam quam 


é post. Ac nullus discumbentium a mensa recedat antequam gratiarum actiones debite Deo red- 


dantur absque causa rationabili sub pena oboli, nec ullus esculenta aut poculenta in mensa proposita 
: ah) absque causa notoria viliter nauci pendat, nec causa odii versus senescallum ipsa despiciat, unde ceteri 
j eadem fastidiose abhorreant sub pena oboli: Et quia frater dicitur quasi ferens alterum, volumus 
_ | et ordinamus quod confratres nostri convescendo conbibendo et colloquendo honeste se gerant penes 
alterum, et benigne ac puacienter alios ferant, supportantes invicem in charitate, solliciti servare 
unitaiem spiritus in vinculo pacia, honore invicem prevenientes, ut ait A postolus. Et de cibariis 
in mensa ministratis jocunde sobrie et humaniter se reficiant, et ita accipiant ut de pinguioribus et 
jautioribus unusquisque partem habeat. Nec quisquam aliquid sub pretextu joci seu quovis alio 
colore in mensa unquam maliciose proferat, quod alteri aliqua occasione displicere valeat. Et a 


contingat aliquando, quod absit, aliquam inter confratres contencionem in mensa aut alibi suscitari, 


| Folio 1) statim per Custodem silentium imponatur. Cui quicunque non obedieret, mulctetur primo in ij d., 


deinde in iiij d., et sic crescente malicia crescat et pena. 


§ X. De lectura Biblie. 


Item statutum est quod memorati Minores Canonici habeant quotidie in prandio quotiens 


convenienter fieri potest unam leccionem sacre Biblie distincte et aperte inter eos lectam ; cui 


b omnes et singuli diligenter attendant et auscultent: ut dum corpus exterius saturatur, anima 
interius refocilletur. Quia non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo quod procedit de ore 
. Dei. Et quicumque hujusmodi lecturam sacre scripture vel gratiarum actiones superius nominatas 
| Pie tumultuosis verbis aut vanis confabulationibus maliciose disturbaverit vel impedierit, quociens in 
| hac parte diliquerit multetur in ij d. 


H | § XI. De Senescallo et ejus officio. 


TH | | Item statuimus et ordinamus quod quilibet Minor Canonicus sit Senescallus in vice sua, 

: 1 incipiendo a senioribus gradatim descendendo in propria persona, vel inveniat unum ex confratribus 
suis pro septimana sua sub pena xijd. Et hujusmodi Senescallus pro tempore septimane suc 


| | diligenter ordinet victualia pro tota comitiva ita frugaliter et discrete ut neque nimis parce neque 


i nimis laute epulentur, sed secundum ordinariam et consuetam ratam comminarum quantum fierl 


. propriam sensualitatem aut voluptatem suam absque causa rationabili tantum im sumptious 


| potest honeste provideat. Si vero contingat aliquando quod Senescallus per necligenciam vel 
| excedat, ut ceteri confratres inde forte graventur, tunc solvat ipsemet pro hujusmodi excessu 


ij 
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: 
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secundum discressionem custodis et majoris partis comitive dicti collegii quantum eis videbitur. Et 
dictus Senescallus in septimana sua diligenter curet et supervideat, ut de cibariis ab eo preparatis 
equaliter ministretur in mensa secundum possibilitatem; eleccione ferculorum custodi, et in ejus 


absencia seniori presenti semper reservata. Volumus eciam quod unusquisque sit contentus cum 
1 


ordinatione Senescalli pro tempore existentis; qui vero de ferculis et cibariis per Senescallum Folio 11. 


ordinatis contentus non fuerit, sed aliunde vesei aut lautius epulari desiderat, faciat ea que sibi 
placent queri et preparari sibi sumptibus suis propriis et expensis, ne per ipsum ceteri minores 
agyraventur, aut communis utilitas deterioretur. Sed si quis premonuerit Senescallum vel servum 
communem quod non possit comedere de tali aut tali ete. tune emat sibi aliud prandium 


conveniens et complacens, dum tamen non excedat dietam dicti conquerentis et premonentis. 


§ XII. De Comminariis et Semi-comminariis. 


Item ordinatum est quod quilibet Minor Canonicus semper erit integer comminarius nisi sit 
infirmus aut longius devillans. Tune si velit potest esse extra comminas, sed solvet tamen hujus- 
modi infirmus aut devillans absens pro absencia sua singulis septimanis iiijd. versus pastum trium 
communium servientium et curati Sancti Gregorii. Tamen in hiis tribus ebdomadis scilicet, 
Natalis Domini, Paschx, et Pentecostes, ac etiam quociens est Senescallus in suo proprio cursu, 
quilibet Minor Canonicus semper erit integer comminarius, nulla causa obstante, sub pena 
iijs. i1ij d. comminis applicanda. Et quis aliquis ex dictis Minoribus Prebendariis, vocante Deo, 
admissus fuerit ad qualecunque officium, hoc est Elemosinarii, Sacriste, Camerarii, pistrini, vel 
alterius cujuscunque officii, unde possit alibi comedere, tamen istis non obstantibus semper erit 
integer comminarius hic in collegio nostro, nisi ex causa rationabili per custodem et majorem partem 
comitive approbata aliter secum dispensatum fuerit. Si quis autem ad devillandum fuerit dispositus, 
premoneat Senescallum vel servum communem de discessu suo, nocte precedente, si velit esse extra 


comminas. Et quicunque permanserit ad mensam in aula communi per quinque dies in aliqua 


septimana erit ipse sic permanens semper integer comminarius. Et qui permanserit per quatuor Polio 12, 


dies erit semi-comminarius pro tribus diebus continuis et solvat ultra pro una dieta ut moris est. 


§ XIII. De extraneis ad mensam introductis. 

[tem ordinatum est quod nulla forinseca persona, cujuscumque gradus status aut ordinis sit, 
stet in predicta aula ad comminas tamquam equalis, sed solvat plus quantum concordatum fuerit 
inter custodem et consocics suos. Nec omnino audiat aliquis extraneus de summa comminarum 
nostrarum vel de compoto earundem ; sed recedat quousque compotus finiatur, et satisfaciat pro 
eo inducens eum. Item si aliquis dicte comitive introducat aliquem extraneum in communem 
aulam per septimanam vel per diem ad prandium vel ad cenam, sulvet pro pastu suo secundum 
ordinacionem custodis et sociorum suorum ut ratio temporis majoris vel minoris caristie vel abun- 
dancie exposcat. Et si pro tali invitato expense crescant et fiant ultra communem constetudinem 
comminarum, talem invitans sumptibus propriis solvat excessum, ita semper quod commodum com- 


minarum potius accrescat quam decrescat. Simili modo ordinatum est pro famulis et servientibus 


et allis minoris gradus in secunda tabula sedentibus, ut solvant secundum gradum suum habita 
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ratione temporis ut supradictum est. Et quisquis ex dicta comitiva introduxerit vel introduci 
fecerit aliquem extraneum subito ad mensam aliquo tempore prandendi vel cenandi sine 
premonitione Senescalli, puniatur in ij d. Nec ullus introducat sive introduci faciat aliquem 
extraneum in quoquinam seu panetriam nostras communes absque causa rationabili et manifesta 
sub pena oboli, si fuerit consocius: si famulus,sub pena jd. Similiter concordatum est quod nullus 
dictorum Minorum Canonicorum habeat cenam de communi infra tempus quadragesimale nisi in 
dominicis tantum, nec eciam in sextis feriis aut aliis diebus per annum, in quibus de jure vel 


consuetudine jejunare tenemur. 


§ XIV. De clausura portarum dicti Collegii et silencio post certam horam habendo. 


Item statuimus quod omni die per annum quo pransuri aut cenaturi sumus in aula nostra 
communi, alter famulorum nostrorum communium bene claudat ambas portas collegii nostri. Et 
quisquis nostrum dictas portas ingrediens ipsas post se non bene clauserit precipue in hyeme ad 
cenam, mulctetur in jd. Similiter statutum est quod nullus per se vel alium faciat tumultum aut 
strepitum infra clausuram dicti collegii, a festo Pasche usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis post 
nonam horam de nocte ; et a festo Sancti Michaclis usque ad festum Pasche post octavam horam ; 
unde dicti Minores Canonici impediantur a suo somno naturali, per quod sint indispositi ad divina, 


sub pena ij d. 


§ XV. De honestate et mundicia infra clausuram predictam observanda. 


Item ordinatum est quod nullus dictorum Minorum Canonicorum jactet per se vel alium 
jordanos seu aliqua vilia vel inhonesta, nec urinam faciat infra clausuram dicti collegii nisi in 
loco ad hoe deputato sub pena oboli quociens contrarium fecerit. Et si contingat aliquem de dicta 
comitiva ibidem habere lapides, calcem, sabulum, tegulas, aut ligna pro reparacione facienda; statim 
postquam operarii hujusmodi opus finierint, amoveat ille qui fecit hujusmodi reparacionem talia 
relicta ex semento et tegulis et aliis predictis a dicto loco communi. Et si terminus sit sibi 
limitatus per custodem infra quem terminum hoc facere neclexerit puniatur pro primo lapsu 
termini predicti in ij. d., et sic crescente delicto crescat et pena. 


§ XVI. De mulieribus suspectis et ludis ac spectaculis inhonestis vitandis. 


Item statutum est quod nullus dictorum Minorum Canonicorum habeat colloquium in ecclesia 
vel cimiteriis in habitu vel extra cum aliqua muliere suspecta, unde scandalum vel suspicio sinistra 
oriri possit ecclesie sibi aut sociis, sub pena iiijd. Similiter ordinatum est quod nullus memorati 
collegii aliquas mulieres notorie suspectas in domos suas aut infra clausuram collegii predicti, seu 
in aliquam aliam domum in qua traxerit moram dum fuerit Minor Canonicus, scienter intruducat 
seu introduci faciat aut venire permittat de die aut de nocte, sub pena iijs. iiijd., quociens 
poterit contra eum probari pro prima vice. Si secundo deprehensus fuerit in eodem crimine, 
puniatur in vjs. viijd. si tercio, sit expulsus ab aula communi et exclusus ab omni commodo 
ejusdem collegii donec reconsilietur. Similiter fiat quociens aliquis dictorum Minorum Canon- 
icorum frequentat et exercet lupanaria vel tabernas publice cum meretricibus, aut aliquos ludos 
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vel spectacula inhonesta clericis prohibita, unde scandalum status Minorum Canonicorum ac 


dicti collegii nostri possit oriri; nisi moniti desistant puniantur eadem pena ut supradictum est. 


§ XVII. Quod nemo detrahat alteri, nec verba incircumspecte prolata cuiquam revelet. 


Item ordinatum est quod nullus antedictorum Minorum Canonicorum detractet socio suo 
in aliqua domo dominorum suorum vel alio loco quocunque, nec aliquod sinistrum de eo maliciose 
proferat, unde idem socius deteriorari possit. Quod si quis (quod absit) fecerit et super hoc 
convictus fuerit, puniatur prima vice in vj d., secunda in xijd., et sic crescente malicia crescat et 
pena, Simili modo ordinatum est quod si aliqua verba sinistra vel odiosa in nostro fraternali 
contubernio fuerint unquam ab aliquo indiscrete prolata vel imprudenter elapsa in mensa vel alibi, 
nemo nostrum seminando discordiam cuiquam ea revelare presumat sub pena eadem ut supra in 


eodem capitulo. 


§ XVIII. De consiliis et secretis Collegii celandis. 


Item statutum est quod nullus dictorum Minorum Canonicorum presumat detegere secreta 
collegii antedicti in domibus dominorum suorum majorum Canonicorum aut aliorum quorum- 
cumque tacite vel expresse, unde scandalum possit oriri, aut eorum aliquis vel aliqui seu omnes 
incurrere indignacionem predictorum dominorum suorum aut eorum alicujus. Et si quis (quod 
absit) contrarium fecerit quod contra eum licite probari poterit, puniatur pro prima vice in vj s. 
viij d., pro secunda vice xiij s. iiij d., pro tercia vice xx s., et eo ipso sit suspensus ab ingressu aule 
et participacione bonorum et proficiorum dicto collegio pertinencium quousque fuerit dictis con- 
fratribus suis collegii memorati reconsiliatus. 


§ XIX. De ira, rixa, et contentione: et de occasione earundem vitanda. 


Item ordinatum et statutum est quod nullus de dicta comitiva quicquam sinistre seu maliciose 
loquatur de aliquo fratre suo presente vel absente, nec rixas contenciones aut discordias suscitet 
aut exerceat inter socios, vel ad iram seu discordiam aliquem provocet, nec aliquo modo det 
aliam occasionem irascendi sub pena iiijd. prima vice, et sic crescente malicia crescat et pena. 
Et si aliqua, quod absit, suscitetur inter socios dissentio, statim per custodem vel in ejus absentia 
per seniorem presentem cum ceteris consociis suis pax reformetur et silentium discordantibus 
imponatur. Cui si quis statim non obedierit, sed obstinate perstiterit in malicia et contencione 
puniatur prima vice in ij d., secunda vice iiij d., et sic duplicando quousque se humiliter submittat 
et obedienter desistat a contencione et precipue a comparacionibus que sunt odicse, et multorum 
incommodorum nonnunquam occasiones et cause, ne communi utilitati collegii nostri contrarius 
unquam in detrimentum et damnum ejusdem esse reperiatur sub pena ut supra in eodem. Et si 
quis per custodem vel seniorem et comitivam fuerit aliquando condemnatus et punitus in aliqua 
summa ratione pretextuque alicujus delicti, et dixerit se esse false judicatum aut injuste punitum, 
vel ipsos esse falsos, puniatur in ij s. tociens quociens in hac parte deliquerit. 
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§ XX. De violenta manuum injectione. 


Item statutum et ordinatum est quod si aliquis ex dictis Minoribus Canonicis maliciose 
comminatus fuerit socium suum ad verberandum vel percutiendum, eo ipso puniatur in xij d. 
(Quod si quis instigacione diabolica manus violentas in socium injecerit, licet non percutiat, tamen 


iniatur in iijs. iiijd. Et quicunque sola manu violenter alium percusserit, puniatur in vjs. 
viijd. Et si quis cultellum aut gladium extraxerit, vel aliqua alia arma invasiva arripuerit licet 
non percuciat, puniatur in vjs. viijd. Quod si eisdem armis aliquem, quod absit, vulneraverit 


it percusserit puniatur in xx s., et eo ipso sit exclusus et expulsus ab aula et ab omni commodo 


jusdem, et nichilominus faciat emendas pacienti per dictos custodem et socios limitandas. Item 
i quis introducat seu introduci faciat famulum suum seu aliquem alium extraneum ad commi- 
nandum verberandum vel percutiendum percutive minandum aliquem de sociis suis licet non 
percutiat, puniatur in vjs. viijd. Et si hujusmodi famulus seu extranea persona vel ipse socius 
sic aliquem forte percusserit vel arma ad aliquem de dicto collegio ad percuciendum extraxerit 
licet suum malivolum propositum non perfecerit, tamen puniatur in xxs. et nichilominus sit 
‘xpulsus ab ingressu aule communis pro imperpetuo. 
‘ XXI. De reconsiliacione fraterna et mutua inter nos charitate et pace habenda. 

Item quia clare constat quod concordia et pace parve res crescunt, discordia autem maxime 
lilabuntur, volumus ut ante omnia sicut scriptum est mutuam inter nos charitatem continuam 
ibeamus, non verbo tantum et lingua, sed et opere et veritate invicem diligentes et quod er 
| ‘, ut ait Apostolus, eum omnibus pacem habentes. Unde ne ira odium generet, sed ut 
neordia pacem et dilectionem mutuam inter nos enutriat, statuimus et unanimiter ordinamus 

id quandocun que aliqua malicia vel rancor mentis ex quacunque causa proveniens inter aliquos 
nfratrum nostrorum advertitur esse orta, confestim Magister sive Custos Collegii nostri cum 
luobus aut tribus senioribus vel sanioribus tocius comitive sibi associatis hujusmodi fratres ad invicem 

lestos et discordantes ad pacis concordiam et unitatem in quantum possunt reconsiliare laborent, 
ecundum illud Apostoli, sol non oecidat super iracundiam vestram: sed statim illi reconsiliandi 

12 bsque tediosa disceptacione mutuam inter se offensam pie remittant, donantes invicem sicut et 
Christus donavit nobis. Et si ambo superbe contrariantes concordes fieri noluerint, vel alter 
rum insolenter aut pertinaciter restiterit, tunc pars in qua causa et occasio discordie esse 
pperitur puniatur prima vice in ijd. in secunda vero iiijd. in tercia viijd. et sic duplicando 
mncordes efficiantur. 
§ XXII. De Magistro sive Custode eligendo et de ejus officio. 

Item statutum et ordinatum est quod singulis annis in die Sancti Barnabe mensis Junii, si 

nvenienter fieri potest, neenon quociens per cessionem dimissionem aut mortem officium custodis 

ti Collegii vacare contigerit, ceteri Minores Canonici per Pitanciarium vel alium ad hoc a 
istode vel seniore deputatum moniti, conveniant omnes in aulam suam communem certis die et 
hora sibi assignatis ibidem, et procedant ad cleccionem novi Magistri seu Custodis dicti Collegu. 
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ay 


Et in virtute juramenti sui eligent sibi Custodem idoneum tam in spiritualibus quam in tempo- 


ralibus, utrum voluerint procedere per viam scrutinii, vel per viam compromissi, seu per viam } 


Spiritus Sancti, secundum quod major et sanior pars eorum consentire voluerit. Et si per viam 
scrutinii procedere velint, tune assignentur duo vel tres consocii, qui primo sua vota deinde 
ceterorum omnium et singulorum voces seriatim et separatim scrutentur et accipiant ; quibus I 7 
publicatis, ille qui majorem et saniorem numerum habuerit, illico sit Magister sive Custos dicti 
Collegii absque aliqua alia solennitate in hac parte habenda, et eo ipso idem Magister sive Custos . , 
dicto officio effectualiter astringatur, et onus ejusdem subire teneatur omni excusacione posthabita, 

nisi talis fuerit legittima et ipsis sociis manifesta. Qui Custos sic electus, Deum habens pre oculis, Folio 19. i 
studeat diligenter ad ordinandum providendum et faciendum omnia et singula que ad communem 


utilitatem dicti Collegii pertinent. Statim tamen post ejus eleccionem faciat fidem dictis confra- . 
gu 


tribus suis ibidem tune presentibus, quod statuta approbata et laudabiles consuetudines ejusdem 
Collegii pro tempore suo bene custodiet et custodire faciet, ac de omnibus et singulis receptis et 
recipiendis inventis datis et legatis eidem Collegio publice palam et expresse computabit ; et de 
hujusmodi receptis fideliter et absque fraude respondebit Collegio antedicto compotum suum : 
incipiendo in crastino Sancti Johannis Baptiste, vel infra tres dies proxime sequentes, et sic 
indilate continuando usque in finem compoti sui secundum communem consensum confratrum 
suorum vel majoris et sanioris partis eorundem, et percipiat de anno in annum pro labore suo de 
dicto Collegio, vj s. viij d. 


§ XXIII. De Pitanciario eligendo et de ejus officio. 
Item ordinatum est quod unus Minorum Canonicorum dicti Collegii sit electus per Custodem 
et saniorem partem confratrum suorum in Pitanciarium: qui eciam prestet dicto Collegio corporale 
juramentum de fideli distribucione facienda in distribucionibus et aliis officio suo pertinentibus, 


scilicet in obitibus stagiariis et aliis pitanciis nobis debitis, quantum in se est diligenter instabit. 
Necnon easdem unicuique nostrum secundum quod equitas exigit juste distribuet, ac eciam quod 
assistat Custodi nostro ad supervidendum soluciones per dictum Custodem faciendas penes j 
communes nostros servientes, communia focalia comparanda, et omnes alias soluciones faciendas 


erga operarios conductos in reparacione tenementorum nostrorum. Et quod alterum registrum Folio 20. 


magnum de omnibus bonis communibus nostris cum quadam modica indentura ex parte et nomine 
totius communitatis nostre sub custodia sua fideliter conservet; percepturus a nobis annuatim pro ' 
labore suo iij s. iiij d. et de Camera Ecclesie iij s. iiij d. 


§ XXIV. De Pena refutantis officium sibi impositum per eleccionem. 
Item statutum est quod si aliquis de dictis Minoribus Canonicis postquam electus fuerit ut | 
premittitur ad officium Magistri sive Custodis et reddituum Collectoris aut Pitanciarii absque causa 
racionabili idem officium recusaverit aut onus ejusdem subire noluerit, puniatur in vj. viij d. 
§ XXV. De levacione multe solvende. 


Item ordinatum est quod Custos et Pitanciarius cum Senescallo vel eorum unus levent seu levet, 


suscitent seu suscitet, mulctas antedictas a quocunque delinquente. Et illas mulctas volumus 
2c2 | | 
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nverti In communas illius septim ine si summa non excedat iij s. illj d. Et si excedat summam 


|. volumus tune et ordinamus quod Custos illam muletam recipiat et inde in suo compoto 


fideliter faciat racionem. Quas mulctas antedictas volumus levari per manus Pitanciarii de obitibus 
et aliis distribucionibus per eum solvendis quibuscumque. Et si hujusmodi distribuciones per 


Vitanciarium recipiende non fuerint sufficientes, tunc volumus quod recurratur per Custodem 


itedictum ud suum benefici im. Ite m 
rebellem vel difficilem aut contrarium in hujus solucione facienda quod pro prima septimana 


wdinamus insuper quod quicumque sic delinquens habeat 
Folio 21 


postquam clare sibi constiterit quod sit a retro in dicta solucione facienda, puniatur in vj d., pro 


ecunda in xij d., et pro tercia in xx d 


§ XXVI. De convocacione Minorum Canonicorum. 


Item statutum est quod omnes et singuli Minores Canonici conveniant certa hora in aulam 
mmunem vel alium communem locum honestum eis per Custodem vel Pitanciarium nomine ejus 
signandum, ad consilium generale super certis negociis Collegium antedictum concernentibus 
quociens opus fuerit, sub pena iiij d. pro prima vice, pro secunda contumacia viij d., pro tercia xij d., 


et sic crescente malicia crescet et pena, cessante justo et probabili impedimento. 


§ XXVII. De statutis legendis. 


Item ordinatum est quod omnes et singuli Minores Canonici antedicti simul conveniant quater 


vel a 
corum statuta et ordinaciones lecta in aula communi dicti Collegii, ne se excusent per ignoranciam 


| minus bis aut semel in quolibet anno secundum assignacionem Custodis ad audiendum 


dictorum statutorum, et ibidem per aliquem de dicto Collegio ad hoc a Custode deputatum 
distincte et aperte legantur, quibus diligenter omnes attendant sine strepitu se a dissolucionibus 


ibstinentes sub pena ij d. 


§ XXVIII. De libris accomodandis dictis confratribus. 


Item concordatum est quod si aliquis de dictis Minoribus Canonicis voluerit habere unum 
librum mutuo de librario communi, dictus mutuans accedat ad custodem seu magistrum dictorum 
Minorum Canonicorum, et tradat sibi unam cedulam proprio sigillo sigillatam continentem 
proprium nomen libri et nomen illius librum mutuo recipientis in testimonium hujus libri et vel 


librorum sic mutuo recepti vel receptorum et continentem eciam in se terminum per dictum 
ustodem limitatum. Et si istud observare neclexerit vel non custodierit puniatur pro primo 
§ XXIX. (Quod nullus sibi sumat aliqua utensilia absque licencia. 


Item ordinatum est quod nullus dictorum Minorum Canoniconum auctoritate propria et sine licen- 


cia custodis ciphum argenteum aut murreum vel masereum, coclear, mappas, tuella vel aliqua alia de 
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rebus mobilibus® alienet seu ad usum suum accipiat in cameram suam aut alium locum quacumque 
ex causa sine licencia Custodis locumve suum tenentis sub penajd. Item ordinatum est quod 
lictus Custos assignet sibi terminum ad reportandum hujus accommodatum, quod si non fecerit 
puniatur iiijd. Item quod nulla vasa utensilia liberentur per Custodem alicui dicte societatis nec 
sumantur ab aliquo eorundem, nisi sub certo intersigno sive pignore habito inter Custodem seu 
servientem communem et ipsum qui hoc mutuo receperit propter oblivionem seu amissionem sub 


pena valoris eorundem in casu quo sunt deperdita. 


§ XXX. De ffocalibus privatorum coquine communi restituendis, 


Item concordatum est quod si aliquis memorati Collegii voluit habere carnes vel pisces seu 
quecumque alia comestibilia cocta assata seu pista in communi coquina ultra communem cursum vel 
commune servicium in aulam pro se ipso vel amicis suis in domum suam seu alibi deportando, aut 
inveniet focalia de propriis, vel solvet eadem septimana custodi predicto pro hujusmodi focalibus 
in ea parte impositis, secundam bonam et discretam estimacionem dicti custodis et servientis 
Collegii antedicti. 

§ XXXI. De nostris Servis Communibus. 


Item statutum est quod nullus ex dictis Minoribus Canonicis communes servientes verberare 
presumat aut percutere, nec eisdem crebras et injustas minas aut verba contumeliosa inferat, unde 
eosdem aut eorum aliquem officium ministerii sui relinquere faciat, et sic per hoc communitas 
nostra de servitoribus destituatur, sub pena xijd. Et super hiis omnibus conqueratur Magistro 


nostri Collegii predicti si quid ei displicere in illis forte contigerit. 


§ XXXII. De fidelitate et onere communium serviencium nostrorum. 


Item volumus quod nostri communes servientes in prima admissione sua per Magistrum 
Collegii nostri firmiter onerentur et fidelitatem promittant, quod ante omnia alia servicia alicui 
homini reddenda communitati nostre fideliter deserviant. Bona nostra que sunt in eorum custodia 
fideliter et utiliter conservabunt ad nostram communem utilitatem ; secreta nostra nunquam alicul 
revelabunt ; utilitatem omnium nostrum et singulorum in quantum possunt procurabunt; ac 
eciam quecunque mala pericula nobis in generali vel speciali imminere noverint et nos inde pro- 
tinus premonebunt; nec contra quemcunque consocium nostrum cum violentia insurgant aut 
arma inferant; neque verba indecentia in aliquem nostrum proferant ; sub pena perdendi sua ser- 
vicia et stipendia tune illis debita quociens in hac parte culpabiles inveniantur. 


§ XXXIII. De custodia Thesaurarie et clavibus. 


Item statutum est quod camera illa versus occidentem, nostre aule communi contigua, sit et 
habeatur pro Thesauraria dicti Collegii; cujus clavem custodiat Magister dicti Collegii quicumque 


* “ Any siluer cuppe, maser, spone, napkins, towelles, nor any other of the mouables.”"—( English version 
of the Statutes.) 


Polio 23. 


Folio 24. 
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pl ipore existens: et in eadem camera sit una cista tribus clavibus obserata, in qua munimenta 
et thesaurus dicti Collegii quecumque reponantur: et una pixis in qua sigillum commune dicti 
Collegii custodiatur. Cujus ciste Pitanciarius unam clavem, et dvo alii fide digniores et pro- 
vectiores soci ad hoc per Custodem electi duas alias claves custodiant. Dicte vero pixidis 
tres im sint claves, quarum unam ferat et servet Custos, et duas alias custodiant duo alii fide 


diyniores Minores Canonici ad hoc per Custodem industrialiter electi. Nee aliquis eorum clavem 
alteri tradat seu liberet sine magna causa, sed fideliter penes se conservet : nec dicta pixis 


ut cista unquam aperiatur non presentibus omnibus supradictis. 


§ XXXIV. De novis emergentibus. 


Iter statutum est quod quandocumque aliquid sinistri vel dubii de novo emanaverit aut 


erserit, de quo non fit mentio in statutis, tum illud terminetur et ordinetur semper per Custodem 


etm rem et saniorem part m communit itis qu at ns opus fuerit in hac parte. 


§ XXXYV. De juniore Cardinale. 


Nota quod consuetudo est et fuit semper a tempore cujus memoria non existit, quod junior 
Cardinalis in Ecclesia Cathedrali Sancti Pauli Londinensi pro tempore existens visitet infirmos 


emper ut moris est, et sacramenta eisdem ministret quotiens opus fuerit, sive sit sua septimana 


§ XXXVI. De dispensacione cum Elemosinario. 


Item notandum est quod Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo vicesimo primo, Johannes 
Palmer Magister sive Custos et omnes alii socii hujus Collegii tune existentes unanimiter pro se et 
successoribus suis dispensaverunt cum Thoma Hykman Minore Canonico et Elemosinario quod ille 
existens hic integer comminarius habebit unum honestum sacerdotem extraneum, a Custode et 
majore parte comitive primitus approbatum, hic inter Minores Canonicos in mensa quotidie commen- 
salem in absentia sua semper quamdiu elemosinarius fuerit, ad suum commodum quantum inter eos 
conventum fuerit. Et concessum est in eodem consilio atque conclusum quod omnes et singuli 
Minores Canonici qui erunt elemosinarii in futuro habebunt et gaudebunt eodem privilegio et 
dispensatione, non obstantibus ordinationibus et statutis quibuscumque hujus Collegii in con- 


trarium editis aut factis. 


§ XXXVII. De redditibus per Gotham datis. 


Item notandum est qaod Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo decimo nono Johannes 
Gotham, quondam Minor Canonicus et senior Cardinalis, dedit huic Collegio duos annuos quietos 
redditus perpetuos: unum de xxvjs. viijd. solutum annuatim per Magistrum et Gardianos artis 
le Pewterers London ad quatuor anni terminos; et alium de xxjs. viij d. solutum annuatim per 
Magistrum et Gardianos artis le Haburdasshers ad duo festa anni; ut latius patet in duabus chartis 
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inde singulariter confectis et communibus sigillis earundem artium sigillatis, ac supra in Thesauraria 
hujus Collegii repositis et reservatis. Et multa alia bona pie contulit huic Collegio, ut apparet in 


juadam tabula in promptuario pendente inde confecta, 


§ XXXVIII. De novis auleis. 


[tem notandum est quod anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo vicesimo Robertus Aslyn, 
Minor Canonicus et Sub-decanus, sumptibus suis propriis emit et dedit huie Collegio illa nova 
1ulea que in estate pendent et pendere debent in aula nostra communi, intexta et facta de opere 


tapstrio insterticiis et spaciis rubris et albis distincta cum floribus et bestiis et avibus. 


APPENDIX ILL. 
Form of Prayer at the Installment of a Member of the Minor Canons. 


I, Henry Smith, subdean, or A.B. succentor of this Cathedral Church of S. Paul, London, doe 
by virtue of a Mandate and Power given me from the Dean and Chapter of the said Church induct 
and install you, James Cligord or C.D., into the reall, actuall, and corporall possession of Senior 
Cardinall, second Prebend and Minor Canonship founded in this Cathedrall Church, with all the 
rights, profits, and emoluments belonging to the same. In the name of the Father and of the 
Sonne, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

{. Let us pray. 

O Lord save thy servant. 

Answer. Which putteth his Trust in thee. 
Send him helpe from thy holy place. 

Answer. And evermore mightily defend him. 
Let the enemy have noe advantage of him. 

Answer. Nor the wicked approach to hurt him. 
Be unto him O Lord a strong Tower. 

Answer. From the face of the enemy. 
O Lord hear our prayer. 


Answer. And let our cry come unto thee. 


God, the Author and Finisher of all good things, the giver of all grace, and the most bounti- 
full rewarder of all good workes, we beseech the infinite aboundance of thy goodness, by the merits 
and intercession of thy sonne Jesus Christ to grant to this thy servant N. who by thy good provi- 
lence thou hast brought into our number and fraternity, soe religiously to serve thee in this thy 
house, and soe to converse with his brethren in true charity, that after the course of this present 


life finished, he may by thy mercie obtaine the crowne of everlasting life throw Jessus Christ our 


Lord, to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost be honour and glory world without end. Amen. 


ay 
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APPENDIX IV. 


A Tabl ntaining the names of Founders and Benefactors to our College of the 


Minor Canons of S. Paul’s London. 


King Richard II. and (Jueen Anne, our Patrons and Founders. 


John Royston, D". and one of the Resident Masters. 
hn | ecKnam, n ‘. Pa il’s. tterwards Abbot ot W estminster 
William Whitbrooke, Minor Canon and Sub-Dean. 


or 


Robert Jenkinson, Merchant Taylor. 
Thomas Johnson, do. 
Alexander Ratcliffe, of Grayes Inne, left £8 p’ annum, 1615. 


The College was confirmed anno & of Queen Elizabeth. 


hy 
| 
| 
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i Thomas Arundell, Ab? of Canterbury. 
Robert Bray woke, Bi London. 
a mn ire, Miu r (Canon 
Jol n Lint a 
Lawrence Damlett, d 
John Gotham, lo. Sentor Cardinal. 
John Ashlin, lo. Sub-Dean 
Thomas | irrington, esq’. 
Robert East, [roggggnger. 
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XII.—Inrentories and Valuations of Religious Houses at the time of the Disso- 
lution, from the Public Record Office. With Prefatory Remarks and 
Illustrative Notes by the Rec. Mackenziz E. C. Waucort, B.D., F.S.A., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral. 


Read March 3rd, 1870. 


AmonG the scarcest illustrations of monastic arrangement are original ground 
plans, such as those of Canterbury, Chester, the Charter House, and Tynemouth, 
with descriptions of a later date in the Rites of Durham. Next in value are 
inventories in detail, as in the case of Christ Church (Hants), Bridlington, and 
Tewkesbury ; these also are extremely rare, but I have been able to add to them 
those of Whalley Abbey, Stanlaw, St. Martin’s Newark, Dover and the Maison 
Dieu in the same town, Minster in the Isle of Sheppey, St. Osyth’s (Essex), and 
St. Alban’s, in the time of Edward VI. . 

But these isolated surveys cannot compete in interest and fulness of infor- 
mation with the first document which [ now lay before the Society of Antiquaries, 
as it gives a clear insight into the consecutive progress, cost, and results of 
several visitations of monastic establishments of various orders at once, em- 
bracing a complete survey of the houses, the artistic contents, the architectural 
portions, the farm stock, the furniture of churches and buildings, the names of 
the inmates, the amount of their pensions, the purchasers of the sites and goods, 
and the very prices of the articles put up to auction. 

The volume in question is numbered 172 in the series of books remaining with 
the Augmentation Office Records. It contains the inventories of eleven religious 
houses, taken in 1538 under the direction of Dr. Thomas Legh* and William 
Cavendish, the King’s Commissioners for the dissolution. Of these inventories 
five have been already printed, namely, Merevale, Brewood, and Pipewell in the 
Monasticon ; Grace Dieu {with Garenden, Ouston, Langley, and Kirkby Bellers] 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire,” and Repton in the Journal of the British Archwo- 
logical Association.’ My transcript includes Delacres, Dale, Darley, St. ‘Thomas 


* Afterwards Sir Thomas. See Cooper’s Athene Cantab., i. 87, 535. 
» ii, 230, 759; iii. 653, 798, 862. 
© vi. 263. 
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by Stafford, Barnwell, and Lilleshull, with only the omission of some names of 
servants, debtors, and ereditors, which appeared to be of no particular interest. 
It reveals the curious fact, that in each of the eleven monasteries included in a 
single visitation a distinct jury was empanelled, and a retinue of “ strangers” 
from London travelled to assist, probably, in their valuation.* 

In the case of leper houses and friaries, appraisers were appointed, and the 
visitor paid himself out of the proceeds of the sale. I should mention that in the 
treasurer’s account of the Court of Augmentations we find fines and compositions’ 
made for a short-lived “ tolerance and continuance ” of some monasteries, varying 
from 20/, to 100/.: for instance, Dale paid 166/. 13s. 4d.; St. Thomas by Stafford, 
133/. 68. 8d. 

A further investigation of the rich stores in the Public Record Office led to 
the discovery of similar but detached details of sale. From these documents I 
subjoin extracts. In order however to avoid needless repetition I have employed 
considerable condensation, retaining, as I hope, every portion which is of general 
interest. The inventories of the great houses of Roche, Rievaulx, Byland, and 
Worksop, as those of the smaller establishments of the Dominican Friars of York 
and of Ilempton, are restricted to a simple enumeration of a very limited amount 
of plate. But for a large number of friaries in various counties the inventories in 
full exist, and some with the particulars of sale. 

Inventories are the primer, grammar and glossary of the archeologist. They 
cannot, alas! reproduce the sunlit glory of the temple, the wondrous loveliness, 
the solemn grandeur and magnificence of our old minsters now in the dust, or 
the rustic beauty of parish churches, but they enable us to recreate them to the 
eye of fancy, and furnish us with the uses to which their accessories were applied. 
The description of ornaments of the Church contains much that illustrates and 
explains the Latin lists of goods which offer so many difficulties to the translator ; 

: See after, p. 229. 

» The following fines or compositions for their toleration and continuance were paid by 33 monasteries 
to the treasurer of the Court of Augmentations : e.g. Dale, Derbyshire, 166/. 138. 4d.; Repyngton, Derby- 
shire, 266/. 138. 4d.; St. Thomas, Stafford, 1331. 63. 8d.; Croxden, Staffordshire, 100/. etc.; and as a 
specimen of the prices of sales effected in face of such arrangements, I may instance the site, etc.of Sawtre, 
Hunts. sold for 1,700/. to Ric. Crumwell; Hatfield Peverell, Essex, for 3601. to Giles Legh; Canons Ashby, 
Northants. for 790. 3s. 4d. to Sir Fras. Bayntun; Bradley, Leicestershire, for 372i. 5s. 10d. to Thos. 
Neville of Holt; Wymondley, Herts, for 350/. to James Nedeham ; Catesby, Northants. for 400/. to Jo. 
Onley ; Stanley, Wilts. for 1,200/. to Sir Edw. Bayntun; Broke, Rutland, to Anthony Cope, for 845/. 10s. ; 
Brewode, Staffordshire, for 134/. 1s. 8¢. to Thos. Gyfforde; Sopwell, Herts, for 88/. 3s. 4d. to Ric. Lee; 


Grace Dieu, Leicestershire, to Sir Humphrey Foster, for 50/. ete. 
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whilst the payments made for cattle and farm stock will attract the attention of 
the political economist ; and the antiquary will find additional information with 
regard to conventual furniture and the destination of the smaller chambers which 
confuse ground-plans of monastic buildings, owing to their multiplicity, a 
change in their original occupation, or an abnormal position, as when an abbess’ 
lodge intervened between the minster and fratry at St. Mary’s Winchester. 

The larger minsters appear to have had two sets of organs ; one, probably, as at 
Meaux, at the west end of the church, used for display in voluntaries, and a 
smaller pair for the accompaniment of the choir. At St. Osyth, however, we 
learn that there were “a grete peyr anda lytle pere of organs in the Rodelofte, 
valued at Ixvj s. viij d.” 

The popularity of St. Katharine is shown by the frequent occurrence of altars 
or chapels dedicated to her memory. The contemptuous mention of ‘ fourteen 
old churche bookes of no valewe,”’ which I printed in one of the lists, suggests the 
lamentable destruction and disappearance of volumes which would now be worth 
a considerable sum of money, but have been lost, owing to the ignorance of 
Commissioners who valued exquisite church plate only by its weight in ounces, 
and regarded monumental brasses no better than webbs of common lead upon 
the roof. With a happier fate, as Bale records, multitudes of volumes were sent 
abroad, “ at tymes, whole shippes full, to the wonderynge of the foren nacyons.” 

Convenient English words occur, such as a “stone” or “table” for reredos, 
’ for the carol round a tomb, 
‘housing for the tabernacled images on orphreys, tapet’”’ for pede-cloth, box 
for chrismatory, “stage-cloths”’ for pede-carpets on the high-pace of 
an altar, “sells” for cubicles, “ammet” for amice. The mosquito curtain has 
its counterpart in ‘‘ the net for knatts’’ in the new chamber of Sawtre, and my 
lord abbot reposed delicately under his “ coverlet of greene and yellow” or rich 
tapestry, hedged in with white curtains. 

The inventories of Westminster and Durham, although scanty, yet are the only 
lists preserved of some of the treasures of those grand minsters; and that of 
Winchester contrasts strongly with the miserably dry details of that printed in 
the Monasticon. 


“lavatory” for piscina, ‘“‘ grate” or ‘ bonde’ 


99 


of balme 


The list of lead sold at St. Osyth informs us of the site of many of the build- 
ings: “ Upon the Presmatory over the high altar ;” the “ Chapell” of the south 
syde ; the “ Crosse Ile” at the south side ; the Steple; the “South Ile ageynste 
the bodye of the churche ;”’ the ‘“ Chapell”’ and the “ Vestry” on the north syde 
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joynynge together; the Crosse on the north side; the ‘‘ Chapiter Howse 
on the north syde ;”” the “ Dorter ;” ‘‘ Rere Dorter*;” the “ Ile of the north end of 
the Greate Dorter ;” the “ Greate Chamber over the hall ;”’ the “ Parlor joynynge 
to the Greate Chamber ;” the ‘Chappell yonninge to the Grete Chamber;” the 
“Galery next the hall;”’ the “lyttle roffe yoynninge to the Dorter on the west 
ende;’’ the “ Chapell yonninge to the west end of the churche on the northe 
syde";” the “ Old Hall and the chamber yonninge to yt;” the “ Pastry roffe 
yonninge to the kechyn;” the “entre roffe bytwene the mone (moon) Chamber 
and the Newe Hall;” the “roffe joyninge to the west ende of the Newe Hall on 
the north syde;” the ‘Gallery of the garet;” the “ Sterre [Star] Chamber,” 
the “Sonne Chamber,” the “chamber over the gate,” “Sexten [Sacristan’s] 
Chamber,” &ce. 

At Evesham the plan of the lower court of the monastery is preserved. ‘“ The 
lodging called the ‘Almery’ [almonry] adjoining unto the gate at the comyng 
unto the seid late monastery, on the north, apon the ‘ Lord’s Stable’ one the 
sowth, apon the ‘ Base Courte’ towards the este, and apon ‘ Barton Gate’ 
towards the weste; with one garden called the ‘Almerye Garden.’ One great 
courte or yarde called the ‘ Almerie Courte ;’ one kechyn, two stabulls; Barton 
Gate with a Duffe | Dove} house in the tower over the same gate; the garden 
called the Hynde Garden adjoining to the same gate; and all the rawnge of 
buyldyng called the Store-house, butting apon the ‘ Tower of the Abbey Gate’ 


sowth, and apone the Almerye weste; with all 
The lodgyng called the ‘* Chamberes 


north; and apone the ‘ Garner 
other buyldyngs, romes, chambers... .” 
{Chamberlain’s| Chamber,” adjoyning apon the abbott’s pols {pools| este, and 
apone the abbott’s garden sowth, and apone the “ Prynes Chapell Chamber”’ 
north, with a kechyn, a garden, a little courte, a house called the Taylor’s Howse, 
or apple house ..... &e.”” 

The actual dimensions of the Grey Friars at Coventry are given: the Choir, 
108 by 30 ft.; the Rood Chapel, 9 by 12 ft.; S. Nicholas Chapel, 33} by 24 ft. ; 
the North Valence, 33 by 21 ft.; the South Valence, 27 by 21 ft.; the Nave, 97} 
by 30 ft.; the North Aisle, 97 by 30 ft.; and the South Aisle, 905 by 124 ft. 


* As at St. Alban’s and Syon, the Gong or Latrine. The cloister, as in other instances, was on the north side 
of the nave (Sac. Arch@ol. 162). The whole Inventory is printed in the Essex Arch. Soc. Journal for 1870. 

* There were chapels in the same position at St. Alban’s and in York Minster. 

© The wings of the transept. [Ch. Ho. Books 309, A ,*,, fo. 72.] See also p. 44 below, where the 
Franciscan Church at Winchester contained “ a qwere, the valans, S. Clementt’s and Frauncs alters, and a 


vestrey.” [Tbid. p. 53 
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The documents before us are of considerable interest; they show that the 
buildings were left standing, although unroofed, unpaved, and dismantled; so 
that they have disappeared almost to their foundations, and the thorn and the 
thistle came up on their altars, only by a gradual destruction, except in the case 
of Repton, which was destroyed on one sad Sunday. 

The ordinary bareness of the church and sacristy, the meagre and paltry furni- 
ture of the domestic buildings, the grants of annuities, and the outstanding recent 
debts, prove that the wary eyes of the inmates had foreseen the gathering storm and 
left as little as possible for the locusts to glean. But, after all, the loss was not 
equal to the harrying of parishes in the 6th year of Edward VI. which left to 
churches only a communion cup, some old vestments for conversion into board 
cloths, a Bible, a paraphrase of Erasmus, and some of the bells. 

The proceeds of the sale of this residue were small; the expenses of the commis- 
sioners, jurors, and their attendants were large. The plate and jewels were 
reserved for the King; the furniture, stock, stores, household stuff, church 
ornaments, all their valuables and goods were sold, and the proceeds paid into 
the Augmentation Office. The churches and offices were stripped of lead and 


unroofed, left standing to fall into decay or be destroyed piecemeal for the sake of 


their materials. The lands were confiscated, and, out of the residue arising from 
the valuables, pensions were settled on the late occupants. 

That popular feeling was not in favour of this wholesale spoliation of the houses 
of religion is evident from the instructions issued to the Commissioners for parish 
churches, and from the fact of bringing strangers to do the work; and one entry 
is significant, showing that a paid guide was indispensable: “ A guyde from 
Repton to Grace Diewe, xx d.” 

The cates cost much; and we have an actual bill of the Commissioners for the 
dissolution of the Grey Friars at Ware, which is both curious and suggestive :— 


At Waltham on Frydaye the xx daye of June xxx® R. Henry VIII". Baytinge ther xxd.; 
horseshoinge ther iiijd. At Ware that nyght, for sopper iiijs.; for wyne and suger ijs.; the 
mynystrels iiijd.; fyre in chambres viijd. Saturdaye in the mornynge. For brekefaste 
ij s. iiijd.; horsseshoinge xvjd.; mendinge saddels gyrthis, male* girthys, bridels, and other 
necessaries to the same belonginge, v s.; horsemete iiijs. iiijd.; a kerchiffe wasshinge jd.; a 
bridell ther bought with a pewterell afterward xx.; paper ijd. At Wycham the xxij daye of 
June for our dener iijs iiijd.; horsemete xx d.; the mendinge of Gilliam’s saddell iiijd. At 
S. Albones that nyght for our drinkinge and in the morninge iijs. viij d.; horsemeate iiij s. ij d.; 


® Trunks. 
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the mynystrall ijd.; horseshoinge iiijd. At Hartford the xxiiij daye of June, baytynge 
xvjd.; horsesuynge iiijd. Summa xvjs. jd. Receyvyd xxijs. vj d. 

The pleasant cheer, the morning draught, and the minstrels’ songs beguiled 
the worthies on a journey rendered difficult by refractory horseshoes.” 

In the inventory of Burton evidence is forthcoming that sales were made to 
purchasers at a price above, and at Ouston below, the original appraising of the 
articles purchased; and the enormous expenditure of the Commissioners, in 
proportion to the amounts which were realised, appears from the statement 
appended to the document first on my list. With some spark of decency, there- 
fore, they allowed their pensions to two canons of Repton, whom they forced to 
refund 122/. 7s. 6d. which they were charged with “ imbesullyng.” 

The inventories of Burton, St. Osith’s, and Sawtre have an additional claim 
on our attention, as they give the names of the purchasers of the sacrilegious 
spoils of holy things. The expenses of the Commissioners for Norfolk and 
Suffolk are elaborate in convivial matters, but the inventories are destitute of any 
very noteworthy details, except that at Flixton the Prioress purchased some of the 
goods, ‘‘a vestment of paned satten, ijs.”’ and “an alter cloth of tynsull, and 
another golde sylke, ijs. viijd.’’ and the nuns were also buyers in the same 
auction. Other instances of the purchase of goods by monks and nuns occur. 

As a contribution to the history of the dissolution of the monasteries, a chapter 
in the dark tale of sacrilege and destruction, and as affording another reason for 
a republication of the Monasticon in an enlarged form, this paper, I trust, will 
not be without its value. The instructions to the Commissioners will be found 
in the MSS. of Exchequer Q.R, *3,° Signed by Henry VIII. 


INVENTORIES.’ 


{ Augmentation Office Books, 172, page 1. ] 


Ierafter ensueth the names of all and every such person and persons as was by Thomas Leghe 
doctor in the lawe, and Wylliam Cavendyshe, Auditor, commissionors appoynted by the Kyng our 
soveraigne lord, for the dissolucion of these monasteryes following, by them indiferently chosen and 
sworne of and for the valuyng and ratyng and apprasyn of all and singler the gooddes and catells 
cumyng and beyng found at the surrenders, taken in the same late dyssolvyd monasteries and 


* See also the bill of the Burton Commissioners [Aug. Off. 361, f. 79-82]. 
» References to the various MSS. are given in the text or notes ; where they are wanting the originals are 


mong the MSS. of the Exchequer Q. R. now called ‘‘ Suppression Papers,” and not yet finally arranged. 
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priories within sundry sheres or counties, the name as well of the seyd houses as of the persons 
so sworne folowing herunder wryghten in order; that ys to say— 

[Here follows a table giving the names of the houses and lists of the respective jurors, whose 
names will be found prefixed to each Inventory. | 


THE LATE MonAsSTERY OF LYLLESHULL, IN THE CouNTY oF SALopr." 
p. 21.) 

John Wenn, John Stedman, Willm. Parker, Thomas Watson, Ralph Leke, 
Thomas Longley, Richard Weley, Nycholas Wethton, Humfrey Boffe, Thomas 
Cartwryt, Rychard Bryce, Roger Hall, Jurors. 

Hereafter folowyth all suche parcells of implements or household stuffe, corne, 
catell, ornaments of the churche, and such other lyke founde wythin the late mo- 
nastery ther at the tyme of the dissolu¢on of the same house, solde by the kyngs 
commissionors unto Mr. Willm. Cavendyssh, esquier, as particularly and playnly 
folowyth :— 


The Churche—An alter of woode® paynted at the hyghe alter ; iiij candlestyks of brasse and jj litell 
candelstyks ; the deskes in the church; the chapell of Saynt Michell,’ new made by the 
abbott ; iij lytel altars in the Chapell of St. Anne*; a lytell payre of organes ; an altar in our 
Lady Chapell' and ij images, a partyGon and seates of oke; the pavements in our Lady 
Chapell ; a payr of organs in our Lady Chapell; the pavyng in the body of the church ; in 
the body of the church ij altars‘ inclosyd with oke ; the rood-lofte. ‘ ‘ Ix s. 

The Vestrye."—xi copes of olde blewe bawdkyn ; iij copis of whyte baudkyn ; iij other copis of whyte 
counterfeit baudekyn ; viij olde copis of dyverse sorts; vj olde copis of dornyx ; a sewte of 
blewe bawdkyn; another sewte of blewe bawdkyn; a sute of redde sylke full of armes; viij 
olde alter clothys ; ij alter clothes to hange before alters . : ‘ Ix s. 

The Frater.—v tables ther sould for ij s. 

The Cloyster.—The laver, the cloyster rofe, schingle, and pavyngstones. 


* Founded about 1145, by Richard de Belmeis, for Austin Canons. 

» The Inventories of Merevale and Brewood occupy pages 3—20. 

* No doubt a mistake for table, as at Pypwell we have “ Upon the hygh alter j table of alebaster,” and 
at Grace Dieu “j table of woode over the highe altar.” 

* Probably the chapel on the north side of the presbytery. 

* Probably the Norman chapel on the south side of the presbytery ; the site of the altar remains. 

‘ As at Wimborne, probably in the south wing of the transept. ‘There are indications that it was once 
screened off by a “ partition.” 

* The bases of these altars, on either side of the central door of the roodscreen, are still distinguishable 
in the nave, as well as evidences of screen work or parcloses. ‘The stalls of the choir intervened between 
the roodloft and the central lantern or crossing. The whole church is aisleless. 

" The sacristy adjoins the south wing of the transept, and a chamber or parlour divides it from the 
chapter-house. (See plan of the Abbey in the Journal of the British Archaeol, Assoc. vol. xvii.) 
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In the Chapter-House, the glasse wyndowe, ieron, and the pavyngstones, and the selles in the 


Dorter,* ar soulde for iiij li. 
The Halle.—ij tables; ij formes ; j longe benche joy nyd, and an olde cobbord; sould for xij d. 
The Perlore.—j tabull; iij chayres; i forme and olde paynted clothes xij d. 


The Buttery.—vij ale tobbes; j olde cobborde; vij table clothes; viij napkyns; ij towells; 


ij basons; ij ewers; vj candulstykes ; ij chyppyng knyves . . . X 3. 
Dorrells Chamber.—j bedstede; ij formes; j fetherbedd ; j boulster; j pyllowe ; j matres ; 


ij blanketts; j coverlett; j oulde tester paynted; j olde hangyng; ij cherys; i lytell oulde 


table; ij cousshyons; soulde for iij 8. iiij d. 
The Inner Chamber.—ij fether beddes; ij boulsters; ij materysys; | blankett; and ij coverletts; 
soulde for . . . vj 8. 
The Long Chamber.—ij bedstedes ; ij matrysys; ij coverletts; and i lytell oulde boulster ; soulde 


The Chamber at the Hall Dore.—j bedsted ; j fether bedd ; j boulster ; j coverlett; and j matres ; 


The Newe Lodgeing.—iij fether bedes ; iij coverletts ; iij blanketts ; iij boulsters ; iij lytell stolys ; 


j lytell shorte table ; j oulde tester; estemyd to be worth : ‘ F X Ss. 
The Knuyghtes® Lodgeyng—ij bedstedes ; ij fether bedes; ij boulsters; ij coverletts ; ij blanketts ; 


j chay re: j olde table : and j olde paynted clothe : soulde for . ° ° x58. 
The Seconde Chamber in the Knyghtes Loggeyng.—\j bedstedes ; ij formes :; ij fetherbedes ; 
ij boulsters; ij pyllowes; ij coverletts ; ij blanketts; ij pyllowes; ij coverlets; ij blanketts 


and olde paynted clothes vj 8. 


The Third Chamber in the same Lodgeyng.—ij fether bedes ; ij boulsters ; ij blanketts ; ij coverletts ; 


and j paynted cloth ‘ lij 8. ilij d. 
The Chamber wythin the Hall Dore.—ij \ytell fetherbedes ; ij litell fetherbeddes ; ij coverlettes; and 
ij boulsters ; soulde for ij 8. ilij 
lhe Kechynne.—vj brasse pottes; iiij pannes; iiij spyttes; j fryeng panne; j payr of rostyng 
ieronnes ; j barre to hang potts on; iij potthokes; j morter of brasse ; j garneyshe and di, of 


pewter vessel’; sould to Mr. Willm. Cavendysh, Esquier, for . A ‘ xls. 


lhe Brewehouse.—j \eade ; j panne of brasse, broken in the bottomme ; j fatt of woode ; xj colyng 


leades ; j brasse panne ; j yelyng fatte,° and iiij tubbes; sould for ° , iiij li. 


The Bakehouse.—iij troughes ; j boultyn hutche; j mouldyng borde; and j busshell ; sould for _ xij d. 


Phe Dayry House.—j oulde table ; j forme ; iij lytell oulde brasse pottes ; j oulde panne ; j skylett; 
certein oulde tobbes of lytell valure ; iij shelfebordes ; ij bedstedes in the chamber; 
ij matressys; ij boulsters ; ij coverletts ; ij blanketts ; ij payr of shettes; and xl cheses . vs. 


“ The Dormitory. 

‘ie. Knights. At Peterborough, over the Abbot's gate, is “ the knights’ chamber, a superior guest-house 
which derived its name from a series of wall paintings representing the military tenants who held knights’ 
fees.” (Memorials of Peterborough, p. 38.) 


¢ A vat for brewing ale. 
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[Taye soulde-—Found ther xxx lodes at ij s. the lode, wych amountyth to the some of —_Ixs. 
(attell.—xviij oxen there at xiijs. iiij d. the pece one with another . . = xij li. 

Mylehkyne xv, and j bull; xs. the pece, wych amountyth to the some of. _ viij li. 

xx yonge steres and heffors at vis. the pece . ‘ - wh 

viij yong wenyng calves at ijs. the pece . XVj 8. 

xl shepe and lambes at xij d. the pece xls. 

x kynne and a bull at Lupsty Parke, prisyd at vj s. viij d. the pece ; Ixxiij s. iiij d. 


xxxij li, ix s. iiij d. 


sould.—W hete, by estimacyon j quarter, soulde for Vij s. 
Rye, xiij quarters at vj s. viij d. ‘ ‘ . hij li. -xiijs. d. 
sarley, xx quarters at iiijs. le quarter. li. 
Otes, x quarters at ij s. viijd. le quarter . ; xxvis. viijd. 
Drege,* x quarters at iij s. the quarter , XXX 8, 


xj li. xvilj s. 
Waynes, Plowes, with other thynges necessary to theime belongyng; iij waynes with themes and 
other thyngys necessary belongyng unto theyme; iij plowes ; and ij harrowes, sould for —xxxij s. 
Swyne.—xxv hogges . .  XXXS. 
(iylte Plate sould.—Plate sould to George Warenn,” which was apon a boke, and j olde crosse and 
an olde crossestaffe weyng xxv ounces at iiij s. the ounce, which amountyth to the sume of ciiij s. 
The summe totall of all the guddes founde within the seid late monastery with Ciiij s. for xxvj ounces 


of gylte plate ‘ ‘ Ixxiiij li, xviij s. 
Rewardes gyven to the Chanons of the seid late monastery at ther departur. 

To Sir John Hall ls. Sir Willm. Stutche . ls. 
Sir Christoper Ledis ls. Sir Richard Cuerton. ls. 
Sir Thomas Dawson ls. Sir Thomas Maynard’. ls. 

Sir John Ponsebury ls. Sir Peter Robinson . lv s. 

Sir Roger Knowsall ls. Sir Willm. Massye . xl s. 

xxv li. 


Rewardes given to the Serrauntes of the seid late monastery in lykewise at ther departure [there are 
43 recipients of sums varying from 3s. 4d. to 26s. 8d., including the scolemaster, xxvjs. viijd.; 
Willm. Lakyng, gent. xxs.; Thomas Bruerton, gent. xv s. ; Willm. Sambroke, gent. xx s.; 
the covent launder iiij s.; ij plumbers iij s. iiijd.; iiij* gentylmens sones" xiij s. iii d.] 


xxviij li, xv s. iiij d. 


* Mingled corn: usually oats and barley sown together. See Promptorium Parrulorum, voce DRAGGE, 
and Mr. A. Way’s note there. 

® ‘This person also purchased the plate of Brewood Priory. He was afterwards Lord Mayor of London. 

* Maynard was cellarer ; John Hall prior and John Rolles sub-prior, with the others, signed the deed of 
surrender Oct. 16, 30 Hen. VIII. 

' Probably in course of education in the conventual school. 

VOL. XLIII. 
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For (ates bought and spente at the tyme of the Commissionors beyng there for dissolucion of the seid 
late monastery and for the safe kepyng of the guddes and catell of the same duryng the seid 
tyme ‘ ‘ Viij li. xv s. vj d. 

Meney payd beforehande to Sir Thomas Langton, chauntery preste at Lychefelde, for hys halfe 
yere’s pencion to hym due at the feast of All Saynts next before the date underwritten, viz. the 
xvij day of October, in the xxx yere of the reigne of our sovereigne lorde Kyng Henry the 
viijth, in consideracion of hys debilte and syknes Ixvj s. viij d. 

The summe of the payments aforseid is Ixv li. xvij s. vj d. 

And so remayneth over. ; ix li, vj d. 
Certeyne guddes or stuffe appertaynyng to the seid Monastery remayneth unsolde. 

fiylte Plate unsolde: iiij** chalesys and ij stondyng cuppes with one kyver all gylte, weing lxiij oz. 

Whyte Plate unsolde: j sencer; j broken crosestaffe; j crosse of sylver; xj spones; ij saltes 
wythoute covers, all whyte, waieng iiij**xvi oz. 

Belles remaynyng unsolde: ther remayneth vij belles weynge xxxvij*, and not as yete soulde, but 


valued at . ‘ Ixvjli. xij s. d 
Leade remaynyng unsolde: ther remayneth in leade c fothers at iiij li. le fother; in the 
hole ‘ - ceec li. 


Md.—Ther remayneth all the housys edyfyed upon the scite of the seid late monastery, the 
pavement in our Lady Chapell, the pavement in the body of the churche, the roffe of the 
cloyster, schingull,* and pavyng stones with the glasse windowes, ieronn, and pavyng stones in 
the chapterhouse soulde and only exceptyd. 

Md.—That the foreseid Mr. Willm. Cavendyssh was [ put in] possession to our sovereygne lorde the 
Kyngys use of the scite of the seid late monastery and all the demaynes to yt apperteynyng 
the xviij day of October in the xxx yere of our seid sovereygne lord Kynge H. viij". 

Pencions and stypends grauntyd to the late Abbott and Convent ther by the seid Commissionors as 
folowyth :— 

To Robert Watson, late abbott there, Ili. and the mansion of Longdon wyth on acre of 
grounde adjoynyng to the seid mansion, and competente tymber for the reparacion of the same 


house, and also sufficient fyer woode duryng hys lyfe. ‘ 
To John Hall . ‘ , yj li. Richard Cuerton . , j vj li. 
Christopher Ledis_. Cvj s. viij d. Thomas Maynard vj li. 
Thomas Dawson. s. viij d. Willm. Massie. Cs. 
John Ponsebury vj li. Peter Robinson . Cs. 
Roger Knowsall Cvj s. viij d. Sir John Takyll . iiij li. vj s. viij d. 
Willm. Stutche Cvj s. viij d. Cix li. xiij s. iiij d. 


Fees and annuities graunted oute by covent seale befor the tyme of the dissolucion of the seid 
monastery (including to my lord of Shrewesbury the Stuard liij s. iiij d.; to Jamys Michell for 
the Kyngges corody, Ix s.; to William Abbotts, the Kynges servant, xxvjs. viij d.; Thomas 
Etonn, esquier, xls.). Summa . xixii. vjs. viijd. 

Dettes owing by the Abbott and covent of the seid late monastery at the dissolucion therof (including 


® Shingles, tile-shaped pieces of wood used for roofing. (Sac. Archaeol. 538.) 
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to the archedeacon for procuracions xxiijs. iiijd.; the Churche of Lychefelde vs.; to the ; 
Cathedrall Churche of Coventry vs.; to Sir Thomas Dawson for waxe xxiij s. iiijd.; to William . 
Knolles for fyshe of hym bought and not yet payed for xlixs. viijd.; to ix chanons for ther 
habettes dew to them by the late prior ix li. xs.) Summa , . Xxvj li. vj s. iiij d. 


THE LATE Priory oF St. THOMAS NYGHE STAFFORD. 
p- 31.] 


Ralph Mynors, John Langley, Roger Alayn, George Bowgley, John Hyll, 
John Lyenshaw, William Whitall, Roger Gratwych’, Nycholas Bagshaw, Rychard 
Rawson, John Fyssher, William Blythe, Jurors. 

Hereafter folowyth all such parcelles of implements and housholde stuff, corne, 
eatell, ornaments of the churche, and such other lyke founde wythin the seide 
late monastery at the tyme of the disoluecyon of the same house, soulde by the 
Kynges Commissionours to the Reverend father in God, Bysshope of Coventry and 
Lychefelde* the xviij" day of October in the xxx" yere of our Soveraigne Lorde 
Kyng Henry the viij", that ys to saye :— 


The ( hurche.—j tabull of woode at the hye alter; iiij candulstyks of latyn; j crosse of latyn ; 
the deskys in the quere; j olde alter in our Lady Chapel; j imag of our Lady; j payr of olde F 
organes ; ij syde alters; j rode; the flatt roofes over the churche and cross-yeles” with all the 
glasse and the pavement ; j rode in the church ; ij images; j clocke; soulde for. CX 8 

The Vestry.—iiij tynacles of oulde redd baudkynn; iij oulde vestmentes; j oulde cope of crymsoun 
velvett; iij oulde copes of redd baudkynn; j of grene and redd sylke; vij other oulde copes; 
iiij fruntes for the alter of dune yellow and grene sylke; v olde alter clothes; j towel ; 


ij sacryng belles; soulde for. xlv s. 


The Cloyster and the Chapterhouse—The glasse, ironn, pavement, tyle, and shyngull wyth the 
roftes ther; j laver of leade; j cundyth. Item the glasse in the chapter house and pavyng stonnes 
ar soulde for ‘ Cs. 

lhe Dorter.— All the sells ther ar soulde for. ‘ xj 8. 

The Frater.—ij bordes ther soulde for ‘ . . . . xij 8. 

The Newe Halle.—j olde wynde® for stone; the ironn in the walles; the smale cundyth in the courte; 
ij bordes and ij formes in the oulde hall, soulde for. 8. 

The Priors Parler—j foulden tabull; ij formes; ij chayres; and the hengyngs of lynyon ar ua 


* Roland Lee, LL.D., of St. Nicholas Hall, Cambridge ; consecrated at Croydon April 19, 1534. On 
November 14, 1532, he married Anna Boleyn to Henry VIII. The arrears of his purchase were due 


before his death on Jan. 24, 1542. 


lransept. © A windiass. 
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: The Water Chamber.—Bedstedes, the hengyngs paynted ; ij fetherbeddes; ij boulsters; ij pyllowes ; 
and iiij coverletts, soulde for . . XX 8, 
The Greate Chamber —A bedstead ; j fether be dd: j wii ij fustyan ww and a boulster, 
The Ynner Chamber.—ij fether beddes; iiij oulde coverings; ij boulsters ther founde, soulde for xx s. 
The Chamber over the Chapell.— It. ther j bedstead; j coverlett; j payre of blanketts ; j payre of 
shetts ; j fether bedd; j cupborde; j forme; j smale borde; j chayer; and the hangyng of 
lynyon clothe, soulde for Xij 8. 
The Carters Chamber.—It. ther j bedstedd; j payr of shettes; j matres; and iij oulde coverlettes, 
soulde for . ; ‘ ij s. 
The Buttery.—ij napkyns; iiij oulde borde clothes"; j wesshyngtowell; j k{n)yffe; ij pewter saltes; 
xij lomes”; ij costrelles® ; iij oulde tubbes, soulde for vs. 
The Ketchenn.—iiij brasse hn ttes; j broche’; ij brasse pannes; j brasynn morter ; ij cubbordes ; 
: j pott beme of tymber; j muster: nd queren; j kemnell*; j skymer; j fleshehook ; ij payr of henges; 
ij payr of asiinileies vij platers; j voyder'; iij dyshes; iiij saucers; iil) potyngers; and j 
shuffnet, sould for. . xij 8. vj d. 
The Brewhouse and Bakehouse —ij brewing leaddes ; ij fattes ; vj wortleades; j panne in a furneshe, 
j steping sesterne; j here for the kill.* In the Brewhouse Chamber, j bedstedd; j matres ; 
j coverlett; j payr of shets; j blankett and borde; iij trowes and bultyng tubb" whyche 
Tum :/.—Tymber lying about the scite of the seid late priory ys sould for : Xiij s. 
Groyne awl Heye att Orbertonn Grayunge. In whete ther iij quarters at vij s. le qrt. XXi$. 
In rye and munken corne,' xj qrt. at vj s. viij d. the qrt. ‘ Ixxiij s. iiij d. 
In | arley , Xi qrt. at iij 8. liij d. the qrt. ° vj li. Xiij iiij d. 
! Pese, x qrt* at vj s. viijd. the qrt., whyche amountyth to the sume of ‘ Ixvj s. viijd. 
. Of hey ther found xx lodes, at ij s. the lode, amountyng to the sume of xl s. 
xvj li. xiiijs. iiij d. 
1 (rrayne att Barkeswhiche Graunge.—In rye ther xij qrt. at vjs. viijd. the qrt. iiij li.; in barley 
4 iiij qrt. at iijs. iiijd. the qrt. xiijs. iiijd. . . li. s. d. 
i . Hh t the Priory. —Of hey ther founde xij lodes at ijs. the lode, soulde for xxiv s. 
Waynes att Orberton Graunge, with other, \ ivonn bound wayne and j other onbounden, wyth yokes 
F and temes thereto belongyng, and ij harrowes , xs. viijd. 
f Wines and Harrows att Barkeswych Graunge.—ij waynes, j iron end and the other unbounde; 
; | harrowes, ij plowes with yokes and temes to them belongyng ; xiij 8. iiij d. 
h Cattell se le at Orhertonn frraunge : ther founde xij oxenn soulde for xli.; ix kyne soulde tor 


iiij li. xs.; ther found viij wening calves at xiis. the pece one wyth another, xvjs. 


4 Tablecloths Vessels. Wooden bottles. 1A spit. 
: |, A vessel used in brewing; see Prompt. Purv. sub voce KYMLYNE. fA tray. 
1 | ® A hair cloth for the malt kiln. ® Or hutch; a receptacle for sifted wheat. Vide ante. 


Monge-corn (quasi mingled corn) occurs in the Promptorium as a synonym of Mestlyne (masline 01 


messelyn), a mixture of wheat and rye used for bread. Messelyn occurs page 234 in/ra. 
) pag : 
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Ix yewes soulde for iiij li. ; lxx lambes, at xd. the pece, lviij s.; iij cart horses and ij mares, 
with a carte and gere belongyng to them, soulde for xxx s.; vj sweyne, oulde and younge, 
soulde for x s.; vj wynter bestes soulde for x! s. XXVj li. iiij s. 
Catell at Barkeswhyche Graunge, ther founde at the tyme of the dyssolucyon of the seid late 
Priory.—xii oxen soulde for x li.; Ixxx wethers, at xvj d. the pece, evis. viijd.; ix sweyne 
soulde for vij s. ‘ xvii. xiijs. viij d. 
The sume total of all the gudds founde within the seid late monastery att the tyme of the 
dyssolucyon is Ixxxvij li. ix s. vj d. 

Rewardes gyven to the Covent ther at ther departure. —To Richard Whytell, late Prior, vj li. 3 
Richard Harvy, sub-prior, xls.; Sir Christopher Simson xls.; Sir Thomas Bageley x1 s. ; 

Sir Will" Pykstoke xls.; Sir Will” Stapulton xls.; Sir William Bovdon* xxs. . xvij li. 
Rewardes gyven to the servauntes late apperteynyng to the seid Priory. {Twenty-nine are men- 
tioned receiving from 3s. 4d. to 20s.; and including 4 plough drivers vj s. viij d.; and Sir 
Cates Bought.—In cates boughte and spente at the tyme of the Commissioners beyng ther for the 
dissolucyon of the seid late priory, and for the saffe kepyng of the guddes and cattell ther 


duryng the same tyme Wiijli. xixs. xd. 
The summe of the payments aforeseid ys ; i xxxvii li, xix s. x d. 


Md.—The remaynith a specialtie of x] li. ixs. ijd. upon the Reverend father in God Rowland bishop 
of Coventry and Lychfield for the guddes of the seid late priory by hym bought and not yet 
payed for, as apperyth by an obligacon bearyng date the xviij'* day of October in the xxx yere 
of our soveraigne lorde Kyng Henry the viij'", paiabull at the feast of S' Andrewe the Appostyll 
whych shall be in the yere of our lorde God M.D.xxxix. 

And so remayneth in the seid commissionors handes ix li. ij d. 

Certyn guddes or stuffs founde at the seid late priory whiche remayneth unsolde— 

(rylte Plate.-—j chales all gylte, wayeng xix oz. 

Whyte Plate—i chales all whyte, wayeng ix oz. di. 

Lead,--Ther ys estemed to be xliv fothers of leadde valued at x! li. 

Md.—There remayneth all the howses edyfyed wythin the precintte of the seid priory, except thie 
flatte roffes over the churche, the cross yles wyth the glasse and pavement in the churche, 
wyth the roffes, glasse, yron, pavement, tyle, shingull of the cloyster, and chapterhouse, whych 
ys soulde. 

Plate mortgaged to dyvers parsons.—F yrst in the handys of Syr [Robert] Gryme at Acton-— 
j stondynge cuppe, mortgaged for ; in the handes of Willm. Stanforde at Rowhaye, 
ij sylver salts for x li.; in the handes of Mr. Lytelton, j bason and j ewer of sylver for x li. ; 
in the handes of Willm. Litleton of Stafford, j senser of sylver for Ixvjs. viij d.; in the 
handes of Umfrey Fox the elder of Opton, j cross of woods platyd with sylver and sett aboute 
with stones for xx li. 

Pensions and stypends appoyntyd and allottyd to the late Priory and Covent of the seid Priory 


* William Bovdon did not sign the deed of surrender on October 17. 
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by the foreseid Commissionors. To Richard Whytell, late Prior, xxvili. xiijs. iiij d.; 
Richard Harvey, vili.; Christopher Symsonn, vili.; Thomas Baglley, evis. viiy d.; William 
Pykestoke, evjs viijd. ; and William Stapulton, cs. lijli. vjs. viijd. 
ies and Annuities grauntyd out to dyverse persons before the dyssolucon of the seid late priory 
(14 persons are mentioned, including my lorde Ferres hygh stuard xls.) summ. xiijli. xx d. 
l'ettes owyng by the late prior and covent of the foreseid priory before the dissolucion therof— 
F yrst to Mr. Edward Lyteltonn esquier, ix li. x s.; to Umfrey Fox the elder, xvij li. iiij s. ; 
to Willm. Chamber of Westonn, cxvis. j d.; to Syr Henry Slany, vycar of Busbury, xl s.; 
to Willm. Stamford, x li.; to Syr Edward Astonn knyght, xxiij li. xjs. viijd.; to Edward 
Lyteltonn, esquyer, xlli.; to Peyes Sponer, xivli. xviijs. jd.; to Agnes Daryngton of 
Stafford, yent. Ixvis. viij d.; to William Gylbert, vj li. xiijs. viijd.; to Syr Robert Gryme, 
Ixvjs. viijd.; to Will” Mydeltonn of Stafford, lxvis. viij d.; to Willm. Russell, lxxiij s. iiij d. ; 
to Rychard Homersley of Stafford, for money borrowed and other warres of hym bowght, 
xij li. viijs. ixd.; to Mr. Strethay, commessary, vili. xiiis. iiijd.; to my lorde of Chester* 
for the pencons of Busbury, Westonn and Barkeswych at Michaelmas last, and procurations 
in visitacyons last, lxvijs. iiijd. To the deane and chapter of Lychfielde for certeyn pencons 
due at the feast of Seint Michael the archangell last past, xij li. vj s. viijd.; to Walter 
Wortesley, xviij li.; to the bysshopp of Chester, xl li. coxxxv li. xix s, vijd. 


Tit LATE MONASTERY OF DELACREs,” IN THE COUNTE OF STAFFORD. 
[Zhid. p. 41.] 


William Butler, Thomas Johnson, Henry Atkyns, John Flynte, John Arden, 
liugh Latham, Rychard Luther, John Thomson, Henry Barber, Thomas 
Jacson, William Tanner, Thomas Morris, Jurors. 


llereafter foloweth all such parcells of implements or householde stuffe, corne, 
catell, ornaments of the churche, and suche other lyke found wythin the 
late monastery ther at the tyme of the dyssolucon of the same howse, 
soulde by the kynges comissionours to the honorable Edward Erle of Derby, 
the xxi day of October, in the xxx yere of Kyng Henry the viijth :— 


‘ St. Mary's Bushbury. Episcopo Cestrensi quolibet tertio anno pro Syn. xiid. (£cton, 109.) Weston 
subter Lizard. Episcopo Cestrensi quolibet tertio anno pro Syn. ijs. Berkswick, Holy Trinity Curacy. 
114.) 

" The abbey of SS. Mary and Benedict, in the parish of Leek, is said to have derived its name 
from a mispronunciation of the pious wish “dieu l’encres,’ expressed in bad French by the Countess 
Clementia, wife of the founder, Ranulph, Earl of Chester. The Cistercians removed hither from Pulton 


in April 1214. (See Reliquary, ii. 55.) 
Edward Stanley, K.G., died 1574. (Courthope, 153.) For the descent of the property see notes on 
Evdeawick, p. 472. 
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The Church.—Half a dosenn cf oulde antyke* clothes; j fayre table” of alerbaster; ij candle- 
styks of latenn® on the alter; j great lectroun of lattenn; ij great candlestyks of latenn ; the 
monnks seattes in the quere; j oulde lampe in the quere; iiij oulde alters in the iles; iiij 
alters of alebaster in the bodye of the churche; the crusifyxe; xii candlestyks of latenn before 
the same; i particion’ of tymber in the body of the churche  . - soulde for xliiij s. 

The pavyng of the churche and the iles wythe the gravestones, and all the glasse, ieronn, and the 
timber roffes of the same churche and also the iles thereof, ar sould for. —_xiij L. vis. viijd. 

The Vestrye—i sute of vestments of blue sylke imbroderyd with goulde, and j cope of the same; 
j cope of oulde redd velvet, and ij tynacles set with grene and whyte; j sute of branched* 
sylke imbroderyd with goulde; j sute of branchyd sylke spottyd wyth whyte and grene wyth 
byrdes of goulde, and i cope of the same; i sute of yelow sylke imbroyderyd wyth redd sylke, 
and on cope of the same; i suyt of redd saye and fustyonn spotted wyth roses, and a cox 
of the same; i cope of oulde redd velvett spotted wyth sters;‘ i cope of grene and redd sylke 
imbroydered together, spottyd wyth lyans; j oulde cope of cloth peinted with youle;* j vestment 
of grene baudekyne; j vestment of whyte baudekynne ; j vestment of grene and dunne sylke : 


ij tynacles of crane coleryd sylke Ix s. 
The Cloyster.—The glasse, ieronn, the monnks’ settes," the roffes of the seid cloyster, a lavar there, 
and the glass and ieron in the Chapiter house, ar sould for ‘ ; Ixvj 8. viij d. 
The Dorter, Frater and Farmary.'—Glasse, ieronn, and oulde deskes in the Dorter. The tymber 
of the Frater and Farmary ar soulde for . ° , Ixvj 8. viij s. 


The Corner Chamber.—i matres; i fetherbed; i boulster; i blanket; j ij pillowes; j coverlett; j tester 
of dernyx;* j fouldyng table; i chayr wyth a cushyon; the hengyng of say with one matres in 
the Inner Chamber; ar soulde for Xvj 8. viij 

The Ryders Chamber.—ij bedstedds ; i cupborde; i chayre with euile on; a tester and the hengyng 
of payented clothe; soulde for . ‘ ‘ iij 8. 

The Butelers Chamber.—i matres ; iiij coverletts; ij pillowes; i fether bedd; i boulster; soulde 


Flourished or ornamental hangings after the old fashion. 
A frontal. (Sac. Arch. 571.) 
A mixed metal resembling copper or brass gilt, known as Cologne plate. (Sac. Arch. 345.) 


“ The roodscreen. 

* Figured probably, as in many instaaces, with tendrils of the vine, a branching mass of golden need| 
work known as “ flowers.” (Sac. Arch. 279.) 

! Stars. 

* Oil. “What story is that painted upon the cloth? the confutation of St. Paul.”"—Anight of ti, 
Burning Pestle, Act ii. se. v. These cheap oil-painted cloths took the place of tapestry in the time of th: 
Tudors. 

Seats. 

Infirmary. 

* Coarse damask made at Doornix or Tournay. (Sacred Archa@ol. 229.) “ With a fair Darnex carpet 


of my own.” —Noble Gentleman, Act v. sc. 1. 
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The —iij tables : iij formes ; j cupborde ; j oulde hengyng; soulde for ilij 3. 
The Buttery.—v borde clothes; v napkyns; iij pewter saltes with j eyver; viij hoggeshedds ; 


vj candlestyks; i oulde cheste ; i shorte borde with ij trestulls; soulde for , Vij. 
The Larder.—i saltyngfatt ; i troffe; iiij bordes ; ij tubbes ; soulde . ilij s 
The Kechynne.—v great braspottes; iiij small pannes; j cauderonne ;* iij spytts; i skyelett; ij cup- 
hordes; i fyerforke ; i fleshoke; i fryengpanne; ij cressettes; i gryderonne; xxxviij platters, 
dysshes, and saucers; i brasen morter with a pestell; ij choppyng knyves ; i dressyng knyffe ; 
ialmery ;" i grater; ij dressyng bordes ; ij chafyng dyshes and skimmer of brasse ; soulde for 


iiij 1. xxd. 
The Brewehouse.—iij leades ; i masshyng fatte ;° xii kelers of leade; ii yelyng fattes; i table before 


the ovenne; i sestyronne ;* soulde for ‘ ‘ ° vili. xis. xd. 
The Boultyng House-—i boultyng huche* and certein troffes and tubbes . xijdd. 
The Laborars Chamber.—ij matres ; ij coverletts ; j borde; j forme; sould for ° xx d. 


Catell. —vj oxenne, iiijli. x s.; lx ewys and lammes, Ixvjs. viijd.; iij horses, xxs.; xiij swynne 


soulde for xiij s. iiij d. ‘ . ixli. xs. 
(Frayne-—clix bz. of otes xjli. xixs.; i qrt. ij bz. di. of rye xxjs ; xxix lodes of haye soulde 
The sume totall of all the goodes aforeseid ‘ siij li. xiiijs. x d. 


Rewardes gyven to Abbott and Convent of the seid monastery at the tyme of the dissolucion of the 


same (amounting to xxxjli. x s.). 


Thomas Whitney‘ abbott. . villi. 

tobert Bagley prior. Ie Sir Robert Cheryngton . 
Sir Henry Benett ‘ >; I Sir Edmund Bolton ‘ . xis. 
Sir George Ferney Sir Willm. Prowdluffe . . =e 
Sir Rauffe Motessett . . xis. Sir Thomas Loke . 
Sir Randall Barnes. we Sir Richard Cordon wa 
Sir Willm. Crosse Sir John Bykerton . 


Rewardes gyven to the servantes ther at the sametyme [there were 30 receiving from 3s, 4d. 


to 20s. ] in all ‘ xiiij li. vs. xd. 


Almes gyven to the landers* and pore bede women" ther [there were eight; three being 


married]. XxXvj 8. viij d. 
Cates bought and spente at the tyme of the comissionors being ther for to dyssolve the seid 


monastery and for the saffe kepyng of the guddes and cattell ther founde . x li. xvij s. 
The sume of the payments aforeseid is . . Iwvijli. xixs. vjd. 


® Caldron. >A cupboard. © A masb-tub. 
A cistern. e¢ A tub for sifted wheat. 


' By his will, 1577, he desired to be buried in Westminster Abbey. 


The laundrymen. 


h 


i.e. A prayer-woman who says prayers for a patron or founder; hence an almswoman. (Sac. 
Archaol. 64.) 
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Md.—Ther remayneth a specialtie of xx li. upon the honble. Edward Erle of Derby the goods and 
catell ther by hym bought, payable at the feast of Seynt Andrewe the appostill which shal be in 
the yere of our Lorde God M.DCXxx1x . ‘ xx li. 
And so remayneth in the seid comissionors handes nil; for they have payed more then 
they have receyved by the sume of Xivii. iiijs. viijd. 


Certeyn guddes or stuffe remaynyng unsould late belongyng to the seid late monastery : 


(rylte Plate —iij chalesys and the head of a crosse staffe all gylte, waying , Ixxxvii oz. 


Whyte Plate—Broken plate whych was over a crosse of wood and xi sponnes all whyt, 


Leade remaynyng unsoulde ther ys estemed to be clxxx fothers of leade ; . ecexx li. 
Bells remayneng unsoulde, vi bells weying | handreth, valued at xxxvii li. xs. 


Md.—Ther remayneth all the howses edyfyed upon the scite of the seid late Monastery, the pave- 
ment, the gravestones, glasse, ieronne, tymber, and roffes of the Churche and Ilez to yt 
adjoynyng ; the glasse, ieronn, and roffes of the Cloyster, the glasse, ieronn of the Chapiter 
house, the glasse and ieronn in the Dorter and the tymber of the Fratreter* and Farmery” only 
except and unsoulde. 

Md.—That the seid honorable Erle of Derby was put in possession of the seid late monastery, and 
the demaynes to yt apperteyning, to our sovereigne lorde the kynges use, the xxi day of 
October in the xxx yere of our seid soveraigne lorde Kyng Henry the viiith. 

Pensions to the abbot and monks :— 


Thomas W ytney late abbott, Lx li. 


Robert Bageley Edmund Boultonn , 
Henry Benett vpli. Willm. Prowluffe ‘ - 
George Farney . Thomas Loke . . xis. 
Rauffe Motsett . evjs. viijd. Richard Cordon ; . xis. 
tandall Barnes. cvjs. viijd. John Bykertonn - xis. 
Willm. Crosse. cvjs. viijd. 

Robert Cheryngtonn. cvjs. viijd. Summe . Cxvii. vjs. viijd. 


Fees and Annuities graunted owt by covent sealle before the dissolucon of the seid late monas- 
tery [these include my lorde of Darby stuard of the monastery* and the town and maner of 
Leke, Rychard Grosvenour stuard of Pultonn, xls. bailiffs, stewards, and the forester of the 
forest of Leke] ‘ xxxiiij li. 

Dettes owyng {including Will. Nykted, parson of Rollestonn, xlvj s. viij d.; John Lokker, chapelleyn 
of Ypstons, xxxvs. vijd.; John Gudwyn, chapleyn of Chedton, iij s. iiijd.; the parishioners of 
Sandbach, vili.; Jamys Vygors, taylor, xiijs. xj d.; Sir Thomas Arundell, knyght, lijj s. iiij d. ; 
Sir Robert Nedham, knyght, xxxiij s. iiij d.; Dan Will, Crosse, xls.]} Clxxj li. x s. vj d. 


* Refectory. » Infirmary. 
He was also seneschal or steward of Chester Abbey. 
VOL. XLIII. 2F 
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Tue Late Monastery or DARLEY, IN THE CouNTYE OF DaRBy.* 


Ihid. p. 50.) 


Thomas Dakyn, Thomas Stephen, John Bylborow, John Alsopp, Robert Barker, 
Gregory Ayer, John Skylson, Thomas Water, Thomas Dernley, Christofer Fletcher, 
John Freman, Willm Smyth, Jurors. 

Hereafter folowyth all such parcells of implements or housholde stuffe, corne, 
catell, ornaments of the churche, and such other lyke founde within the seid late 
monastery ther at the tyme of the dissolucon of the same house, sould by the 
Kyngs commissionors to Mr. Robert Sacheverell, gent. the xxiiij day of October in 
the xxx yere of our soveraigne lorde Kyng Henry the viijth, viz.— 


The Churche.—i fayre table» before the hye alter; ij tabernacles; ij greate standers® of laten; 
ij lampes ; ij candlestykes of ieron ; i greate payre of organes ; the Chanons seats in the quere ; 
ij other oulde alters in our Lady Chapell or ylde;“ ij candlestyks of brasse before the same 
alter; oulde seates in the seid chapell; j clocke ; j greate crucyfyx ; ij alters and ij tables of 
alebaster in S. Sythe’s® chapell and the tymber about the same chapell ; and j sacrying bell, 


All the pavyng ther, the tombes and gravestones with the metell * on them, and the roffes of the 


church and ildes," the glass and ieren ther also ‘ ‘ . me 
The Cloyster —The roffe ther, glasse, ieronn, pavyng stones, frestones, and the laver' of laye 
The Chapter-House —The glasse, ieren, and pavyng stones, and the roffe, ar soulde for . XX S. 


The Frater.—v oulde tables; i bell,* the roffe, glasse, ieron, the pavyng; ij oulde chestes; iij tubbes 
for ale ‘ Ixvj s. viij d. 


The Vestrye.—j sute of oulde whyte baudekyn; j sute of whyte counterfet bawdekynne ; j other 


* The priory of St. Mary, belonging to Austin Canons, was founded by Robert Ferrers Earl of Derby, 
and Hugh, rural dean of Derby, before 1121. 
A frontal. 
Standards—standing candlesticks before the altar. 
' The altar was probably in a choir aisle, as at Bristol; no Lady Chapel proper occupying its normal 
position at the extreme east end. 
S. Sitha. 
‘ A bell rung at the elevation inside the church. (Sac. Archiol. 521.) 
* The brasses. 
Aisles. 
The lavatory used by the canons before entering the refectory. 
* The bell which hung near the president in hall, and was called squilla. It was used in giving the 


signal for graces and benediction of the table. 
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sute all of armes; j sute of blew chamblett; v copes of dyvers sortts; ij sutes, one of 

whyte fustiann, the other of gren saye; v oulde alter clothes ; iiij towells, soulde for . xlvj s. 

The Lowe Chamber,\—j fetherbed ; j coverlett; ij blanketts; j boulster; } pylowe; j bedstedd ; ij formes ; 

j chayr; j lytel borde; j tester of oulde grene saye and the hengyng of lynyon clothe; soulde for 

XX 8. 

The Inner Chamber.—j bedsted; j floke bedd; j boulster; a coverlet; which ar soulde for vs 

The Glasse Chamber.—j bedsted; j fetherbedd; j blankett; j coverlett; ij tables; iij formes; j oulde 

hengyng of grene saye; soulde for ‘ XVj 8. 

The Second Chamber.—j bedstedd; j fetherbedd; j blanket; ij omni j tester of counterfett 
baudekynn; the hengyng of grene and redd ould saye; j fouldyng table; j chayr; soulde for 

XX 8. 

The Inner Chamber.—j bedstedd; j fetherbedd ; j coverlett; and j boulster; soulde for vj s. viij d. 

The Greate Chamber.—j boulster; j fetherbedd ; j blankett; j coverlett; j bedstedd; iij courteins; 


and the hengyng of oulde saye; soulde for vs. 
The Inner Chamber.—iij matreses; ij coverletts; ij boulsters; j blankett; ij other coverletts; a 
blankett; soulde for . iiij 8. 
The Mayfeld Chamber.—blanketts ; j coverlett; iij curteyns; the hengyng of pyented clothe; 
The Inner Chamber.—j fokbedd j boulster ; j blankett; soulde for xx d. 
The Servants Chamber.—iiij bedstedds; iiij coverletts ; iiij payr shets; soulde for : iiij s. 
The Halle.” —ij tubbes ; ij formes; j pece of an ould hengyng; soulde for.  viijd. 
The Buttery.—iiij table clothes; j dyapur clothe; j dyaper towell; j dossen of napkyns; iij lomes ; 
vi candlestyks of brasse; i bason and a ewer xiij 8. iiij d. 
The Pantrye.—ij bynnes for bread, soulde for ‘ xillij 
The Perlore—j table; ij formes; ij chayres; j litell cupeborde; j carpet of oulde grene saye; 
soulde for . ‘ ‘ iij 8. 


The Kechynne.—j kelyng leade in a furneshe; iij Senate ij pannes; vj spyttes; j payr of 
cobbordes ; j trevett; j gryd ieronn; ij cressetts; j fryeng pann; j fyer shoull ; j morter with 
a pestell ; j chaffyng dysh ; ij tables ; j skymer ; j ladul of brasse ; j fleshhoke ; xxx platers, 


dyshes, and saucers ; sould for . ‘ P lx s. 
The Pastrye.—ij tables ther soulde for ‘ xx d. 
The Lardere.—ij saltyng leades, j cheste, j table and varges4 acide soulde for ; xl s, 
The Bruhouse.—iij leads, iij formes, j masshyng fatt, ij coules, j maulte arke, and j grout 

The Yelyny House—xvj colynge leades, j yele fatt and ane fatt, soulde for . ° xls. 
The Blake House.—j table, j forme, soulde for . ilij 8. 
The Boultyny House.—iij trowghes, boultynghuch, soulde for ij 


* The following rooms were no doubt in the guest house ; at Peterborough there was a “ chapel of Low.” 
In the prior’s lodge. 
* The speke or conversation house : the calefactory used as a withdrawing room. (Sac. Arch. 427.) 


' Verjuice. Strictly the juice of unripe grapes; more commonly used for that of sour apples or crabs. 
2F2 
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“rayne at the late monastery. —vij quarters of whete and rye lvj s., xc quarters of barley at iij s. iij d. 
the qrt. whych amontyth to the summe of xix li. xs.; xii. qrt. of pese at iiij s. the qrt. xlviij s.; 
xxx lodes of hay at ij s. the lode Ix s. . ‘ XXvij li. xiv s. 
(rrayne at Normonton Grrange.—iiij qrt. of whete and rye at vijs. the qrt. xxjs.; vij qrt. of pese 
at ijs. viijd. the qrt. ; xviij s. viij d.; xx lodes of hay at ij s. the lode xl s. Ixxix li. viij s. 
Catell at the late Monastery.—xx oxen at xvs. the pece, soulde for xv li.; ij lame horses xs. ; 
xliij swyne xliij s.; lx lames, soulde for... . [vacat]. 
Catell at Normonton Grange.—xviij oxen at xxvj.s. viij.d the yoke, xij li. ; x kyne at xs. the pece 


cs. ; ix swyne at xij d. the pece ix s. ; vij horses and mares; soulde for xix li, xv s, viij d. 
The Smithys Forge—j smythy, j payr of belowes, ij payre of tonges, soulde for Xilj 8. iiij d. 
Waynes att the Monastery.—ij waynes ieron bounde xiij s. iiij d. ; j bare wayne iij s. iijd. ; j cart iron- 
bounde soulde for 8. viij d. 
Waynes at Normonton (rraunge.— ij waynes V) Viij d.; j cart Vv s. x} 3. vilj d. 
The Louseholde Stugfe at the seid Graunge.— j pott, | pane, j payre of pothokes, soulde for ij s. 


Bells soulde-—Recevyd for vj bells ther sould by us the seid commissionors, as doyth appere. xxx li. 
The Swrme total of all the guddes soulde late apperteynyng to the seid late monestery, with xxx |i. 
receyvyd for the bells. clxviij li. xiiij s. ij d. 
Rewards gyven to the late abbott and convent at their departure—To Thomas Rage, late abbot, 
vili. xiij s. iiij d. ; William Stoubage,* late prior, 1s.; Richard Matcham |s.; Walter Raye | s.; 
Hery Hay, Nicholas Johns xls.; Henry Tofte xls.; William Souter xls.; Thomas Hary- 
son ls.; William Holylee xl s.; Thomas Trypett | s.; Thomas Coste xl s.; Edward Cradoke xls. ; 
Thustan Brone xl s.; Thustan Bowfeforth x1 s. 
Rewards gyven to the servantes at their lyke departure. [There were 56 receiving from xiid. to 
. s., including John Bramston and hys wyfe xvs.; a lytell pore boy xxd.; one other pore 


bove ij s ] 
For abbot, convent and servants, in all , ; Ixi li. xij s. 


(‘tee bought and spente at the tym of the Commissionors being ther for to dissolve the seid late 
monastery and for the salfe kepyng of the guddes and cattell therof duryng the seid 
tyme R : x li. xs. iiij d. 
The summe of the payments aforeseid is , Ixx li. xii s. iiij d. 
Md.—Ther remayneth a specyalty of liij li. upon Robert Sacheverell, gent., for the guddes and 
catell of the seid late monastery by hym bought, payable at the feast of the natyvyty of our 
lorde God whych shal be in the yere of our seid lorde God M.pece.xxxix. And so remaynetl 
in the seid commissioners handes with xxx li. reeeyvyd for vj belles ther soulde by us the seid 
commissioners xliv s. xxij d. 
Certayne Guddes or gud late appertaynyng to the seid monastery remaynyng unsonlde :— 


(rylte Plate unsoulde.—i crosse staffe and ij chaleses gylte, wayenge ‘ » XCVIij 02. 
Whyte Plate unsoulde.—x spones, i chales, a pyx all whyte, wayenge XNXVij 02. 


* In the deed of surrender of St. Mary's, Derlegh, the names appear of Stanbanke, Machyn (sub-prior), 


Coste, and Hey; fifteen signed, including Henry Cost ; the two last pensioners did not sign. 
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Leade remaynyng unsoulde, clx fother of lead . li. 

Md.—Ther remaynyth all the howsys edyfied within the precincte of the seid late monastery, the 
glassse, ieron, pavyngstones, tombes, gravestones with the metell upon theyme; the rotfes of 
the churche and iles to yt adjoynyng; the roffe, glasse, ieron, pavyng stones and frestones in 
the cloyster; the roffe, glasse, ieron, and pavyng stones in the chapter-house; the roffe, glasse, 
ieron, and pavements of the frater soulde and only exceptyd. 

Md.—That the said Robert Sacheverell was put in possession of the scite of the seid late monastery, 
and all the demaynes to yt apperteynyng, to our soveraigne lorde the kynges use, the xxiiij day 
of October, in the xxxth yere of the reigne of our seide soveraigne Lorde Kyng Henry 
the viij. 

Pencyons and Stipendes assyned and appointed to the late Abbott and Covent of the forseid 


monastery by the seid Commissionours. 


Thomas Rage, late abbott there lli. William Souter . ? : cs. 
William Stowbag, prior vj li. xij s. iiij d. William Haryson ‘ evj 8. viiij d. 
Richard Macham, sub-prior yj li. William Holylee ‘ ‘ cs. 
Walter Ray cvj viij d. Thomas Trypett C3. 
Henry Haye ‘ vj li. Thomas Cost. cs. 
Nicholas Jones. . ‘ vj li. Edward Cradoke ‘ cvj s. viij d. 
Henry Toste (? Coste) , cs. 

Summe exv li, xiij s. ilij d. 


Fees and Annuities graunted owt by covent seall before the tyme of the dissolucion of seid late 
monastery, Ixix li. vij.s. vjd. [including my lord of Shrewesbury, lxvjs. viijd., M' Doctor 
Leghe, vj li. xiiij s. inj d. 

Dettes owyng exlij li. ij d. 


Dae Priory, co. Derby. 
p. 61.) 


John Browhill, Robert Palmer, Robert Hyll, Laurence Dawes, Thomas Bot- 
house, Rychard Haryson, John Palmer, Rychard Sotton, Robert Wandell, 
Robert Macham, Thomas Sheton, Raffe Sowthwell, Jur. 

[lereafter folowyth all such parcells of implements or householde stuffe, corne, 
catell, ornaments of the churche and such other lyke founde within the late 
monastery ther at the tyme of the dissolucon of the same house, soulde by the 
Kinges Comissionors to Fraunces Pole, esquier, the xxiiij day of October in the 
xxxth yere of our soveraigne lorde Kyng Henry the viijth. 

The Churche-—At the hygh aulter a table of woode payntyd, ij candlestykes of brasse, a lampe, 
the seates in the quier, a Crucyfyx, Mary and John, a payre of organs xxs.; on the ryght 
hande of the quier ij aulters wyth ij tables of allebaster vjs.; a grate* of yron abowte the 


* A railing ; a screen of wood or metal. (Sacred Archaeology, 304.). 
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Founder* and tymber worke ther viijs.; the rode alter in the church” and a rode ther ijs.; 
in our Lady Chapell” a table of alebaster and certen setes and woode ther vs.; in the lytell 


Chapell of our Lady a table of alebaster wyth an imag of our Lady ther iijs.; the particion of 
tymber in the body of the churche xxd.; the clocke ther vjs.; the roffes, ieron, glasse, pavying 
stones, and grave stones, and pavyng stones in the church xviijli. 
The Dorter there ys soulde for vij 3. vj d. 
| The Vestry.—ij tynacles of blake satten ; a cope of the same with albes thereto belongyng; a sewte 
of whyte sylke with a cope to the same spottyd with blew sterres; a sewte of blake sylke; 


viij oulde copes; viij oulde alter clothes as soulde for xls. 
The Cloyster. —The roffes, ieron, glasse, pavyng stones, and the seats ther soulde for. vi li. 

The Chapter House.—The glasse, ieron, and pavyngstones ther soulde for , vs 

; The F'rayter.—The glasse, ieron, and pavyng stones ther ar soulde for ‘ . XXX Ss. 

The Hale.—ij tables, ij formes, soulde for ' . ‘ ‘ ‘ xij d. 

| The Buttre.—iiij table clothes, vj stands, soulde for vs. 

: The Kechyn.—A brasse pott in a furnes; iij brasse potts; iij lytell pannes; iij spyttes; a payr of 


| | coberds ;* j pott chayen; ij cressetts; j grydyren; a payr of tonges; a morter with a pestell ; 
i xl platers ; dysshes and saucers, sould for . ‘ xls. 
The Brewhouse.—ij leads ; a masshyng fatte ; a malte ‘ ‘ iiij li. 

| The Yelyng House.—xij kelyng leads; a yele fatte; a clensyng fatte; ij tubbes 

The Bakehouse and Boultyng House-—A mouldyng borde ; iij trowghes; a boultyng arke ij s. 

The Malte House-—A sesterne of lead and j hayer® for a kill , : xiij 8. viij d. 

The Bysshop's Chamber.—An oulde fether bede; an oulde coveryng; a boulster; an oulde testor; 

i Bonney Chamber.—An oulde fether bed; an oulde coverlett; a table wyth a forme, the hengyng 
4 The Inner Chamber. —A fether bed ; ij ould coveryngs; a matres . ‘ VS. 
Elton Chamber.—A fether bed; an ould coverlett; a testor of lynen clothe iiij s. 
| The Inner Chamber—A mattres, a coverlett ‘ ‘ ij s. 
q . Catell at the Monastery: viij oxen soulde for iiijli.; xv yonge bullokes, at iiijs. the 
| pece, Ixs.; xx pygges soulde for xiijs. iiijd.; calvys soulde for xxs.; horses ther soulde 
i . * William Fitz Rauf, Seneschal of Normandy in 1204, and Geoffrey de Salicosa Mara, who married Maud 
i his daughter, founded this house of Premonstratensians, which was dedicated to St. Mary. Few remains of 


iventual buildings exist. (Lysons’ Derbyshire, p. 96.) 
Dom. Jo. Spondon, prior xvii™, edificavit tectum Corporis ecclesie# et tectum Capelle B.M. ubi anti- 
phonam cantavit. Dom. Ric. Notyngham, prior xviii™, fecit tectum summi Chori. (MS. Cotton. Julius C. vu. 


> 
- 


be fo. 269.) 
© Dom. Jo. Stanley, prior, Claustrum domus nostre fieri fecit. (Ibid.) 
y { H : ' The irons which supported the spit are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. “Cobernys” occur 
th H, : in this sense in Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.), 100,252. The word “coberds” here and elsewhere in these 


ah Inventories has probably the same meaning. * Hair-cloth or sieve for the kiln. 
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Catell at Bayhaye Grraunge wyth other: xj kyne soulde for cs.; shepe ther soulde for | j | 
iiij li. xiijs- iiijd.; cheses ther ijs.; j pott iiijd.; ij pannes xx d.  ixli, xvij s. iiij d. 
Catell at Ocbroke Graunge: j cowe vj 8s. viij d.; vij swyne xij s.; j horse vj s. viijd.; viij oxenn . | 
soulde for s. vj li. vs. d. | 
Grrayne at the Monastery: iij qrt. of whete at viij s. the qrt. xxiiij s.; iv qrters of rye at vij s. the 
qrt- xxviij s.; vj qrt. of malte at iiij s. the qrt. xxiv s.; ij qrt. of pese at iiij s. the qrt. viij s.; | 
iij qrt. otes at xvj the qrt. iiij s.; x lodes of haye at ijs. the lodexxs. . . Cviijs. 
Grayne at Bayhay Graunge : vj qrt. of pese soulde for . ‘ 3. 
Grayne at Ocbroke Graunge: j qrt. of rye vijs.; x qrt. barley xls.; iij qrt. of pese xijs. . 
vj lodes of hay xiis.; j qrt. of barley in the maulte house iiij s. . ‘ . ixxvs. . 
Waynes at the Monastery: ij waynes soulde for vj s. viijd.; ij oulde waynes soulde for vj s. viij d. . 
The summe totall of all the guddes aforeseid is . ‘ Ixxvij li, xij s. ij d. 


Rewards gyven to the abbott and covent ther at ther departure : 
John Bede late abbott, vj li. xiij s. iiij d. 


Richard Wheteley ‘ [racat]} Rauffe Harysonn . Is. 
Richard Hawslon* ; xis. Robert Wylsonn . XXX&. 
Thomas Bagesha . xis. Jamys Cheryholme 
William Smyth . xis. Jamis Cleytonn . . XXXS. 
John Bankes. . xis. John Bateman. 
Robert Harvey . ‘ we XXXili.  Xiij. 
{Then follow a number of payments in sums varying from 5x. to 20s. in all 15/. 9s. 8d. ineluding 
Sir Willm. Cooke, the parish pryst of Stanley, in reward 20s. John Tebaulde and hys wyffe xii s. . 
and John of the Henhouse viij s.] ra 
Cates Bought and spente by the Comissionors ther and for the saffe kepyng of the guddes and 4 
catelles ther duryng the seid tyme vj. vj. vilj d. 
The sume of the payments aforeseid i is lv l. ix s. viij d. i 
Md.—Ther remayneth a specialtie of xxx li. upon Frauncys Pole, esquier, for money by hym 
due for the guddes and catell ther by hym bought, paiable at the feast of the nativity of our ) 
Lorde God whyche shal be in the yere of our seid (sic) Lorde God M.c.XL. .  xxxii a 
And so remayneth in the seid Comissioners handes ni/, for they have payd more then have recevy« 
by the summe of ‘  vijl. xvijs. vjd. 
Certein guddes or stuffe late belongyng to the seid Priory which remayneth unsoule. 
Whyte Plate xj spones, iij lytell chalesys and the platte of a crosse of whyte, waying . xij oz. 
Bells remayneng, vj bells, wayeng xlvij hundred, at the hundreth. { 


Leade remayneth unsoulde cc fothers of lead valued at iiij 1. the fother. 
Md.—Ther remayneth all the howses edyfyed upon the scite of the seid late priory, the roffe, glasse, 
ieron, pavyng stones, and gravestones in the churche, the roffe, ieron, glasse, and pavyng 


* In the deed of surrender of St. Mary Dale, 24 Oct. 30 H. 5. the names appear as Hawston and 


Gerat ; one, that of Roger Page, is here omitted. 
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stones in the cloyster, the glasse, ieron, ind | 


ieron, and pavyng stones in the Frater soulde, and only except. 


ivyng stones in the Chapiter house, the glasse, 


Md.—That the seid Frauncis Pole, Esquier, was putt in possession of the scite of the seid late priory 
and all the demaynes to yt appertaynyng, to our soveraigne lorde the Kynge’s use, the 23 day 
of October, in the 30 yere of the raigne of our seid soveraigne lord Kyng Henry the 8th. 

Pencions and Stypends appoynted and allotted to the late abbott and convent of the seid late 


monastery by the foreseid Comissionors to 


John Bebe (sic) late abbott xxvj li. xiij s. iiij d. George Coke . ‘ cs. 
Richard Wheteley, prior. Cvj viij d. Robert Hervy ‘ ‘ Cxvis. viij d. 
John Gadman Cvj s. viij d. Rauffe Heryson ‘ cs. 
Richard Hawslon . Cvj s. viij d. Robert Wilson Ixvj s. viij d. 
Thomas Bagshaw . Cvjs. viij d. Jamis Cheryholme . Ixvj viij d. 
William Smyth Cvj s. viij d. Jamis Clayton ‘ xls. 
John Banks Cs. John Bateman xl s. 
John Shemold Ixvjs. vijjd. Robert Jerett Xvj 8. viij d. 


Sum. lxxxviij li. xs. 

/ves and Annuites graunted oute by covent seale before the tyme of the dyssolucon of the seid late 
monastery . XViij li. xiij 8. lilj d. 

These include Sir Henry Sacheverell, xxvjs. viijd.; Richard Whyteley xls.; Sir John Willowby 
xx s.; the Vycar of Spondon by composicion xls.; Thomas Thakker,® liij s. iiijd.; Henry 
Crosse, a house and a close to the yerely valew of xx s. | 

Vettes owyng to dyvers persons by the seid late monastery before the tyme of the dissolucon 
thereof ‘ ‘ : ‘ . Sum. xxiv li. xj s. vjd. 

These include Sir Henry Sacheverell, knyght, vj li. xiij s. iiij d.; the Vicar of Heymor xx s.; the 
Churche of Ylkeston for wax, iij dozen.....; Doctor North iiijli.; Piers Holland for hys 
annuite, xs; to Vicar of Spondon for his composicion, xx s.; to Roger Colyers wyfe, of 
Derby, for candles, ix s.; to Vicar of Saynt Maryez in Notynham, iiij okes.] 

Dettes owyng to the seid late monastery whose names hereafter folowyth. Robert Nesshe owyth 
for woodds within the closyng of hys ferme and the rowez and hedgez thereof due at our Lady 
Day next ensuyng Xx s. 


BARNEWELL Priory, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


99 
[Thid. p. 92.°] 


Itumphrey Boffe, Olyver Barber, John Phylpott, William Golen, John Spycer, 


» One Thakker destroyed—as Fuller says, “ placked doun a most beautiful chureh "—Repton Abbey, 
with the aid of the carpenters and masons of the country, upon a Sunday, saying “that he would destroy 
the nest for fear the birds should build there again,” meaning the canons, whom he heard Q. Mary designed 
to restore. No mention is made of an annual pension of 50s. out of the lands and possessions of Dale given 
ifterwards to the viears choral of Lichfield by Q. Elizabeth. (Harwood’s Lichfield, 263.) 


Pages 68—1 contain the Inventories of Repton, Gracedieu, and Pipewell. 
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Roger Dryver, Symon Ray, Launcelot Lee, Bastyan Clyff, Christopher Smyth, 
Willm. Swyfte, Roger Day, Jurors. 

Hereafter foloweth all suche parcelles of implementes or household stuffe, 
corne, catell, ornamentes of the churche, and suche otherlyke found within late 
monastery at tyme of the dissolucion therof, sould by us the seid commissionors 
to John Lacy, fermor ther, the vij day of October in the xxx yere of our 
sovereigne lorde Kyng Henry the viij”. 


The Churche—At the hygh alter ij images of woode, ij lampes of latten, j sacryng bell, ij greate 
candlestyks of latten, j payr of orgaynes, xxvi s. viii d.; iiij grates of ieron in the same Quere, 
j oulde clocke and the stales in the Quere, vjli. xiijs. iiijd.; at St. John’s alter j table of 
alebaster and the particion of tymber, vs.; in St. Thomas Chappell” certen ould images of 
alebaster and the particion of wood, iijs. iiijd.; in St. Nicholas Chappell j table of alebaster 
and the particion of tymber, ijs.; in Our Lady Chappell j table of alebaster, j image of our 
Lady, ij braunches of ieron, ij litell candlestykes of latten, j lytell ould chest, j lytell galery of 
tymber, and the particion of tymber, and ij tumbes of marble,° liijs. iiijd.; at St. Kateryn’s 
alter“ j table of alebaster, ij images, j gratte of ieron, ij lampes of latten, iijs. iiijd.; in the 
lytell Chapell of our Ladye® j table of alebaster and the alter of woode, xii d.; the glasse, ieron, 
and pavement of the church and chapelles, and the roffe of Our Lady’s Chapell, vj li. x s. 
Total xvj li. xj s. iiij d. 
The Cloyster.—Ther the roffe and certen ould seats; j lytell ould laver of brasse; the pavement 
and certein ieron in the new wall sould for xls.; j laver of laye mettel whyche as yett 
remaneth. 
The Chapter House. —The roffe, glasse, ieron, and pavement ar sould for ‘ Ixvj 8. viij d. 
The Vestrye.—j sute of grene baudkyn and j cope to the same; j sute of redd baudkyn and j cope 
to the same; j sute of blue baudkyn and j cope to the same; j sute of sylke wyth lyons and 


* This priory of Austin Canons was founded by Picot, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, in 1092, but was 
removed to this site by Pagan Peverell, standard bearer to Robert Duke of Normandy in the holy wars, 
twenty years after. It took its name from a well frequented by young persons on St. John’s Eve for 
athletic sports. The minster was dedicated to Sts. Andrew and Giles. The choir was built 1135-70, and 
the nave consecrated by Bishop Longchamp, May 22, 1191; a portion of the cellarage only remains. 
(Prickett’s Account, pp. 14, 40.) 

» Prior Johan de Thorleye was buried in it in 1285. (Prickett, 24.) 

Hamon Peche the younger, a great patron of the abbey, and Prior Laurence de Stanesfield, in 1251, 
were buried in the Lady Chapel. (/b. 21, 16.) 

' Prior Symon de Asullis was buried before it in 1297. (Jb. 34.) 

* Probably the chapel of SS. Mary and Edmund, dedicated by Bishop de Fontibus on St. Agnes’ Day 
1229. (Jb. 16.) 
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j cope to the same; j sute of counterfett baudkyn; copes of dyverse sortes; ij ould single 
vestments; v frunttes for alters; j crosse of copper; j holywater stoke* of brasse; j sprynkull; 
ij ould alter clothes; j sencer of latten; j shypp;° j standard of ieron to sett a fier pann in; 
ij chestes‘ and the tryangle* for the same ornaments to be hengyd; ij latten candlestyks sould 


The F ‘eter ant her ij ‘ tabulls: j particion of wood; the roffe, glasse, ieron, and pavement, ar sould 


The Buttery.—v er ds; j oils tubbe; j bread Diath: j stalle to ley drynke on; and a 
particion of woode, soulde . ‘ xij d. 


The Kychen.—j great brass pott in a furneshe; ij braspotts; iiij brasspanne; ij ketulls; ij rakes 
of ieron; j beme of ieron; iij hokes; vi spyttes; j grydyron; j colender; j ladull; and a 
skomer of brasse; xiij platters; vj dysshes; vj saucers; j skaldynglead in a furnessh; and a 


The Brue House—ij bruing leads; j lytell brass panne in a Siaicileas j mashfatt ; and a kymnell, 
sould for ‘ iiij li 
The Bake House.—j mouli and iij knedyng troffes, sould for ‘ XVj 8. 
The Halle.—j table and certen ould hangyngs, sould for . ‘ ij 8. 


The Perlore.—j pece of ould hengynge or grene saye; j form; ij cuttin (ould) f(or) . ij s. viij d. 
The Inner Chamber.—j tester, j bedstedd, iiij table clothes, ij towells, iiij candlestyks; and iiij 
napkyns, sould for. lij s iiij d. 
The High Chamber.— Sould to Docta ‘tor Legh j fe therbedd; j ions j sithines j blankett; j cover- 
lett of ould baudkyn; j tester of ould baudkyn; and courteins of sarsnett; j table; 


ij chayres; j ould carpett; andj forme. ‘ xls. 
Roffes soulde to Mr. Doctor Legh the roffe of the Ould Hall wtih the tylles therupon, ar sould 
to Doctor Legh for. ‘ liij s iiijd. 
The tylles and roffe of the lytell kychen ar sould for the sume of . ‘ ‘ XX 8. 
The Dorter.—The chanons cells, the roffes and the jakes of the dorter, sould for ‘ cs. 
Shetes soulde: ij lynyon payr of shetes sould for ij s. 


* Stock, i.e. pillar, stone, or stoup (i.e. bucket), a stationary basin for holy water placed at the 
entrance of churches; the word is apparently here used for the holy water-pot, the portable vessel for con- 
taining holy water. (Sac. Arch. 214-5.) 

® Sprinkler, a little brush made of hyssop, with which the altar and congregation are sprinkled with 
holy water at mass. (Jb. 546. ) 

¢ For incense. (Sac. Arch. 598.) The firepan was used in setting it alight 

' Cope or vestment chests. ‘(Sae. Arch. 145.) 

* Sometimes called a crane, used for hanging vestments upon. (See Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey, p. 48.) In an inventory of Meaux, 1396, a number of vestments are described as being in triangulo 
in ecelesia. (Chron. de Melsa, iii. App. lxxx.) Acrane for copys. (MMS. Inv. Domin. of Bristol.) 
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Roffes sould: to Mr. Doctor Legh sould ther the roffes of the high chamber and the floer of the 
nether chamber, with ij wyndowes, glasse and ieron . ‘ x li. 
The summe total of all the guddes sould late ae to the seid late 
priory ‘ ixi li, xv s. ij d. 
Rewardes gyven to the Prior and at 
To John Badcoke, late prior. li. 
To Warren Hash . ‘ . xis. 
To William Raynes . 
To Sir Robert Wysse 
To Edward Ball . xis. 
To Thomas Palmer . xvi li. 


Rewardes gyven to the servantes at ther departure {15 are mentioned, receiving variously from vs. 
to xjs. and viijd. including the underbruer and the porter: and besides these a boy of the 
kychen iijs iiijd.; syngyng boys vj s. viijd.; for parchmement, wax, ynke, xx s.; gyven in 
rewardes to the chauncelors man of the unyversite vs. iiij d.] in all ‘ viii li. vs. iiij d. 

Cates bowght and spent at the tyme of the commissionors beyng ther for to dyssolve the seid priory 
and for the salfe kepyng of the ornaments and how[sJhould stuffe of the same duryng the seid 
tyme vi li. vj s. jd. 

The summe of the payments sand | is , , xxx li. xj s. vd. 

Md.—Ther remayneth a specialtie of xxviij li. xiij s. viii d. upon John hae yoman, for money by hym 
due for the guddes of the seid late priory by hym bought; paybull at the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation of our Lady whych shal be in the yer of our Lorde God mpxL. _xxviij li. xiij s. viijd. 


And so remayneth in the seid commissionors handes . Is jd. 
Certen guddes or stuffe latte apperteynyng to the seid priory :— 

(rylte Plate.—j salte and ij chaleses gylte, weyeng XXXij Oz. 
Whyte Plate.—iij spones whyte, wayen . ow. 


Lead remayneng unsould ther ys estemed to oe cix fothers of lead. 

Bells remayneng unsould, vi bells, wayeng xxv c. 

Md.—Ther remayneth all the housys edyfyed upon the scite of the seid late monastery, the glasse, 
ieron, and pavement of the churche and chapells, wyth the roffe of our Lady Chapell, the rotfe 
and pavement of the cloyster, certen ieron in the newe wall, the roffe, glasse, ieron, and pavyng 
of the chapter house, the roffe, glasse, ieron, and pavement of the frater, the roffe of the 
dorter, the roffe of the ould hall and tylles ther upon, the roffe of the lytell kyehen and tylles 
therupon, the roffe of the high chamber, the roffe of the nether chamber under the same, with 
ij wyndowes, glasse and ieron sould and only excepted. 


* These signed the deed of surrender of the priory of SS. Andrew and Giles on Nov. 8, 30 Hen. VIII. 
The following names are differently spelt : Aysch, Raynor, and Herman. 
» All that remains of this priory is a fragment of a building supported by octagonal pillars and covered 
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Md.—That the foreseid John Lacy was put yn possession, to our soveraigne lorde the Kyngs use, of 
the scite of the seid late priory, and all the demaynes to yt apperteynyng, the vij day of 
November in the xxx yere of the reigne of our seid soveraigne lorde Kyng Henry the 
VIIIth. 

Pencions and stypends assigned and appoynted to the Prior and Covent * of the foreseid Priory by 


the seid Commissionors. 


To John Badeoke, late prior ‘ ‘ . Ixli 
Richard Harnam . . vjli. vjs. viijd. 
Way Robert Wisse evjs. viij d. 
Edward Ball ‘ ‘ Cvjs. viijd. 
i Thomas Palmer. vjli. 
: } Pencions grauntyd to the priors quondams deposyd befor the dissolucion of the seid priory : 
To Thomas Raulyns ‘ xj li. 
| Fees and Annuities grauntyd owt by Covent sealle befor the dissolucon of the seid late Priory 
i . including to John Badcoke Ixvjs. viijd.; the Kynges corody* liijs. iiijd.; the bysshoppes 
| cory (sic) xxvj 8. viij d. 
Summa ‘ xx li. vj s. viij d. 
t Letts owyng to dyverse persons by the prior and covent of the seid late priory before the dyssolu- 
cion thereot 
including Person Brygges of Yston xxiij s. iiij d.; the bysshoppe of Ely lxvj s. viijd. ; and 
Saunder the bocher vj li. xiij s. iiij 
j ! /yetts owyn by dyverse persons to the seid priory befor the dissolucion therof whos namys herafter 
| partycularly foloweth 
Y {including Thomas Wren, Jentell’,‘ for the porcion of Swafham Ix s.; the person of Toft for ij) 
+ with a plain groined ceiling of stone. On the west and south sides are some lancet windows. There is a 
| . view of it in Le Keux’s Cambridge, ii. 265. 
h { ; * This common abbreviation of convent survives in the name of Covent Garden, which once belonged to 
the Abbey of Westminster. 
t ; } * Thomas Rawleyns was elected prior in 1523, and Nicholas Smith in 1530. John Badcock succeeded 
“a _ 1534. (Le me ux, Cambridge, ii. 264.) In illustration of the expression “ Prices quondams,” the well- 
1) } known retort of Bishop Bonner may be quoted. Being once saluted as “ bishop quondam,” he good- 
\ | = humouredly replied to his assailant, “ knave semper.” 
- | | \ * An allowance for subsistence paid by the monastery to some nominee of the Crown, benefactor, founder, 
+h or powerful nobleman. Such payments were a constant drain upon the funds. 
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yeres Ixs.; the person of Wympell* xls. ;-the person of Lollworth xvs.; the person of 
Kyngston liijs.; the person of Cotnam” xls.; Mr. Slegge for viij yeres rent iiijs.; Mr. 
Brokyng for v yeres rent viijs. viijd ; the..... of the Rounde parysshe xiij s. ;° the abbot 
of Crowland Ixs.; the person of Rainton xs.; the person of Barton iiijs.; the person 
of Lolworth vj s. viij d.; the person of Wympull xs. ; my lorde Scrope vj s. } 
Summa cxxix li. xv s, vj d. ob. 
Md.—That the seid fame to the use the plate before mencionyd 
remayneng in ther handes found within the howses befor namyd unto John Williams, master 
of the Kynges juells, as apperyth by a byll sygned with the seid John Williams’ hand and 
beryng date the xv day of November in the xxx yere of hys seid gracys reigne, wherin 
declared the kyndes of the seid plate particularly wyth the number of the ounces, and for 
remembrance hereunder groslye foloweth the hole content of the same byll :— 
In gylte plate Dj ounces 
Md.—That in the seid Commissionors [hands?] at the fyrst view or site of the recepts befor in thys 
boke charged, the reprises and defalcacions also of the rewardes gy ven to the relygyus persons and 
servants of the within wryttyn howses with the expenses and charges of certen accates bought 
in and for the tyme of the dissolucion of the seid houses allowed and clerely rebatyd as in thys 
seid boke grosly appereth, the particulars wherof also in another boke being in the handes of 
the seid Commissionors manyfestly may appere, ther remayneth ij®xxvj li. xvij s. vij d. 
Allowyd unto the seid Commissionors certein surpplusage payd by them in the seid accompts mor 
then they have receyvyd of the guddes and catelles of the seid howses over and above the 
obligacions stallyd upon dyverse persons payable at certein dayes xxxiij li. xiij s. iij d. 
Deductyd lykewys and payd for the expences of the seid Commissionors, ther servants, horses, and 
other straungers comyng from London repayryng unto xj monasteryes lyeng in sondry sheres 
for the takyng of the surenders and for the dissolucon of them, that ys to say: Meryvall in the 
countye of Warr.; Brewood, Seint Thomas, Delacres, in the countie of Stafford; Lylleshull in 
the countye of Salopp; Derley, Dale, Repton, in the countye of Derby; Gracedewe, in the 
countye of Leacester; Pypwell, in the countye of North.; and Barnewell, in the countye of 
Cambrydge: rydyng from howse to howse for the due execucion of ther commissions, with 
certen other foren affares and chargys rysyng and groweng by the occasion therof as 
manyfestly shall and may appere Oxxiiij li. 
And so remayne in the seid Willm. Cavendysshe handes den to be a unto the kynges magesty, 
all thynges before rememberyd, allowed, payed, and defalkyd . Lxix li. iiij d. 


* Wimpole. Cottenham. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge. 
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| BURTON ON TRENT. 
[ Aug. Off. Books, 400, p- 62.] 
) An Iyventorye takyn the xxj day of November in the xxxvij yere of the reigne 
of our sovereygne lord Kyng Henry the viijth, &. by Richard Goodricke 


| and Jobn Scudamore, esquyers, appoyntyd by the Ryght worshypfull Sir 
; Edward North, knyght, Chancellor of the Kynges maiesties most honorable 
Court of Augmentations, of all the juells, plate, ornaments of the churche, 
with all the gooddes and chattells belongyng and apperteynyng unto the 
late colledge of Burton upon Trent, surrendered and prisyd by Walter Charnell 
(and others). 


Plate of the Churche.—iiij" challys with ther patents gylt weyng xlix oz.; ij challys with ther 
patents whytt weyng xxxiij oz. iij qrt.; a shypp with a spone whytt* weyng xij oz. qrt.; ij 
sensors whytt weyng xlvii oz.; the garnysshyng of a crosse parcell gylt weyng vj oz.; the 
garnysshyng of a Gospell boke parcell gylt weyng xviij oz. Sume of the ounces of the sayd 


plate clxvij oz.; guylt xlix oz. parcell guylt xxxiiij oz. whiyt tiij* xiij oz. 


Ornamentes of the Churche.—A vestment and ij tynakles of old chequer velvett redd and blew with 
albes [sold to Wm. Dethyck]” xxs.; a chasuble of blue tartron with lions and ij tynacles of 


blue tartron with halfmoones and brydds* and albes therunto [sold to Sir Phelip Draycott, 
knt.] xx s.; a vestment and ij tynakles of black velfett old and bare, traylyd with grene and 
with whytt daysyes [sold to Syr Will. Bassett, knyght} xv s.; an old auter ffront of redd sylke 
braunchyd with copper gold [sold to Syr Robert More] iij s.; an old (brokyn) auter ffront of 
cheker worke (velfett) [sold to Mr. Dethyck] ijs.; an old blue pall of tratron with daysies 
(sold to Sir Wm. Bassett] ij s.; an old pall of tawnye sylke with garters xx d.; an old pece 


of a pall of gynger collored sylke, xvid. [iijs.]; a pece of a old pall of black worstede with 
starres, xij d.; an old banner cloth of sylke, viij d. [sold to John Stone, xx d.]; a cope of blue 
tartron with lyons and brydds [sold to Sir Phelip Bassett] vj s. viij d.; a cope of old and base 
redd velfett with lyons and bickyn’, xs. [sold to Sir Phelip Bassett, xiij s. iiijd.]; a cope 
of crymsyn velfett braunchyd, xs. [sold to Sir Phelip Draycott, xiiijs. iiij d.]; iij copes of 
countterfett redd bawdekyn [sold to Mr. Dethyck and Mr. Charnell] xx s.; a cope of branchyn 
velfett with daysyes vs.; a cope of old redd counterfett bawdekyn, x s. [sold to Mr. Dethyck, 
xvj s.] ; a cope of whyte sylke with wheate eares [sold to Mr. Dethyck] v s.; an olde cope of 
cheker velfett [sold to John ap Ellm] iijs. iiijd.; v copes of countterfett bawdekyn, xxv s. ; 


* Plain silver. 

* The passages within brackets are taken from the note of “the Sales made by the sayd Richard 
Goodrych and John Scudamore, at the tyme of ther beyng at Burton aforesaid,” page 68 of the same 
volume. 

A common mis-spelling of birds, as in ‘‘O pulchra volucris; ... mi swete brid.”—Anonymi descriptio 
Norfolgiensium, printed in Early Mysteries, 1839. 
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j old cope of whyte sylke, vj s. [sold to Sir Wm. Bassett, xxxvij s.]; a vestment and ij tynakles 
of whytt sylke with garters and thalbes [sold to Mr. Cliarnell} vj s. viij d.; a vestment and ij 
tynacles of redd saye with thalbes [sold to Mr. Dethyck] vs.; a vestment and ij tynakles of 
grene dornyxe with albes [sold to Mr. Welles] v s.; a vestment and ij tynakles of old counter- 
feit bawdekyn with thalbes [sold to Sir Wm. Bassett] x s.; a vestment and ij tynakles of whyt 
fustian with thalbes [sold to Mr. Dethyck] iij s. iiij d.; a old vestment and ij tynakles of redd 
sylke with flowres and thalbes (sold to Mr. Dethyck] iiijs.; a vestment and ij tynakles of whyt 
fustian [sold to Mr. Dethyck] xijd.; a vestment and ij tynakles of blue sylke with whyt 
dasyes and thalbes [sold to Mr. Dethyck] xs.; a vestment of redd and whytt dornyxe, iijs.; 
an auter ffront of redd and grene sylke with unycornes [sold to John Stone] xvjs.; a vestment 
of whyt fustyan with a redd crosse [sold to Mr. Dethyck] viijd.; a vestment of old grene 
damaske with an albe [sold to Sir Rob. Benett] ij s.; a vestment of tawnye sylke with yelowe 
bryddes and flowres and lyons [old and brokyn sold to John ap Ellm] xij d.; a vestment of 
whytt and tawnye sylke with flowres [sold to Mr. Layton] xx d.; a vestment of black worstede 
{sold to Sir Wm, Bassett] ij s.; viij albes [sold to Mr. More] xxs.; iij quysshynges [sold to 
Sir Phelip Draycott] viijd.; the presse for the copes [sold to George Constantyne] xij d. ; 
ij grett candelstyckes of latton, v s.; iiij small candlestycks of latton [sold to John Stone] ij s.; 
a lecterne of brasse [sold to the use of the parysshe churche of Burton] xxs.; ij peyr of 
organes vjs. viijd. [sold to the use of the parysshe of Burton]; one other peyr of organs 
vj s. viijd. [sold to Mr. Underton, iiij s.] ; a vestment and ij tynakles of counterfett tyssue with 
thalbes to the same, vj li.; a vestment and ij tynacles of redd velfett braunchyd with flowres 
and ij albes 1s.; an auter front of crymsyne velfett and cloth of gold {Bawdekynne] with 
raysyd velfett [sold to Robert Benett] xxx s.; a cope of tawnye velfett braunchyd with flowres 
xxvj 8. vilj d.; ij copes of blewe velfett with flowres [sold to Robert Benett] liij s. iijd.; vij 
copes of whyt damaske with flowres and sylke, lxx s. [4 were sold to R. Benett for 40s. an 
olde pyxe of copper sold to Willm. Scudamore, xij d. 


(revyn to the Church of Burton.—A sute of vestments of whyt damaske, xxxvj s. viijd.; an auter 


ffront of whyt damaske with the salutacion of our lady, xs.; a canope of redd sylke flowryd 
with collores, iiij s.; a payr of organs, vj s. 


Petyeanons Hall.—ij table bourds ; v trestylls; iij formes; j benche with bordes at the wail, iijs.; 


j cupbord; j peyr of small andyrons, xij d.; j fyerforke and a old fyre shovell, iiij d. 


The Buttrye.—iij old brokyn table clothes wherof one of dyaper and iij towells, viijd.; a bason and 


a ewer of pewter, xvjd.; iiij candelstycks of brasse, xvjs.; ij small stands for ale, vjd.; an 
almerye and a cofer for bredd, xij d. 


The Kechyn.—iij small brasse potts, iij s.; ij small brasse pannes and j lyttle cawderon, xvj d.; j ther 


lytle cawdron of brasse, j chaffron, xx d.; x platters, iijs. iiij d.; v pottyngers, ijs. vjd., and 
v sawceres, vs. xd.; x counterfett dysshes, xx d.; a charger, viiid.; a mortar of brasse and a 
pestell of iron ijs.; iij pothangles and a barre of iron, xvjd.; j gredyron, iiijd.; j olde 
almerye, ijd.; and a mustard mylle, iiij d....xd.; a payr of coberts* and ij broches, xx d. 


* Cob-irons, see former note. 
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Bruchouse and Bakehouse—ij farnes of ledd, xxvjs. viijd.; xiij wort ledds in iij frames, 
xxijs; j grett malt fatte,vs.; j yelyng ffatte,vs.; a cesterne of ledd, xxvij s. viijd.; a presse and 
a trowgh, iijs.; a table bord, viijd.; a bultyng whych iiijd.; ij tridds, ijs.; and ij trowghes, 
ij 8. viij d.; a moldyng table, vj d. 

(arden.—ij gable ropes, ij s.; certen old ledd of glasse wyndowes, ij s. iiij d; ii) pypes of ledd 
and a pece of ledd, vs.; certen old tymber under the garden and other old trasshe of ffronts 
of tymber and imags, iijs. iiijd.; j old lytel ffatte, viijs.; certen shyngle, xijd.; a old 
ladder, ij d. 

(rrett Hall.—iij table bords with trestells and formes, xvj d. 

Entrye going into the Deanes Hall.—A table bord and ij formes, viij d. 


(iret Chamber.—The hengyngs of steynyd saye, xx d. 


Kyngs Chamber.—The hengyngs of grene saye, xx d. 


Utter Hall.—ij bordes with iiij firmes, viij d. 


[Several of the later items in this Inventory are marked as of the aggregate value of 


vij li. iijs. ijd. and as “geaven to S'{W.) Paget.” At the foot of the page is a memorandum 
signed by Sir Edward North (Chancellor of the Augmentations), to the effect that Sir William 
Paget had subsequently granted to the king property of greater value at the Spytale of Kepyer, 


whereupon he is to be discharged of the vijli. iijs. ijd. It appears from Tanner, Not. Mon 


Durham, xiij. that there was a hospital at Kypier or Kepire, near Durham, which in 36th Hen. 


VIII. was surrendered and granted to Sir W. Paget.) 


Summa totalis of the seyd Inventorye, xli li. xiijs. ij d. 


BALSALL. 
(Augm. Off. Books, 361.] 


The superfluous buildings and implements belonging to the commanderie of 
ging 


The 


lord of Hampton. 
church in Gent. Mag. N.S. x. 268. 


Balsall, in the county of Warwick. 


Chappell containeth in length xxxv yardes, and in bredth xiij yards; the battylments on both 
sids the church contain in lengthe xxxv yards and in bredeth j yarde. The roof ende of the 
churche in likewise leaded, the batylment containeth in length xiij yards and in bredeth a yard; 
the rouffe of the church beyng very full of olde tymber and borde covereyd on both sides with 
sheyngle with lead; and the toppe containeth xxxv yards in length and by estimacyon iiij yards 
in breadeth; the steple a very little one covered with boordes and interlaced with leadde over 
the syds; wherin ij smalle bells of j accorde with ij clapers; the one bell broken or erackyd 


waying by estimacon ccc di. 


Temple Balsall, a preceptory of Knights Templars, was a gift of Roger Moubray, son of Nigel Albini, 
It lies between Warwick and Solihull. Mr. J. G. Nichols has given an account of the 
On the dissolution of the Order of the Temple it was transferred to 


the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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In the body of the Church.—ij great wyndows of iij lights, paynted glasse wherein is little iron ; 
the west wyndowe of v lights, wherof ij lights be of whyte glasse and iij of paynted with 
little yron; a pere of great dores on the south end,* and j greatt dore in the weste ende of the 
church; a holley water stoke lyned with lead; a ffauntstone” of tymber lyned with lede with 
a small berr of iron over; iij longe formes and xiij litle formys; a parclose of olde payntyd 
tymber devydyng the quyer and the body of the church, wheron stondyth a roode with 
dyvers olde ymages of tymber; and ij alter stones. 

In the Quyer.—The est wyndowe of v leyghtes paynted glasse; and ij wyndowes of paynted glasse 
of iij leyghtes; and ij wyndowes of iij leyghtes over the one syde of the quyer; a frame of 
deskys of xiij settes; olde tymber ; a pue® with certeyn old stooles or fformes of old tymber. 

Implements remaynyng of the late lord of St. John’s as folowyth : ij old candellstyks of tynne; a 
litle old crosse of tymber covered with geldyd lede; an alter clothe of old sarcenett; an old 
pyx; an old masse bok; an olde censor; another lytle crosse with a staffe and a cloth of old 
worne silk ; ij courtens of old sylk; and ij olde crewetts ; ij olde iron candelstykks, and one 
litle one of tynne; an offeryn boxe hangyng by a cheyne; an yron branche to sett leights on. 
The Staule* and all the frame with the ymage of Our Ladye and Seint John of olde tymber; 
a vestment of olde chamlett with a redd crosse; a vestment of olde damaske with redd velvett 
in panes worn and torn; a vestment and a cope with the albe and a tynacle of olde sylke 
banded, and a litle bell; in the hall a coffer with a litel challes of sylver parcell gylt worth 
by estimacion liij s. iiij d. sterling, which Mr. Foster seith his predecessor Mr. Dockwra® 
ffermor ther did lese. 

Seite with the Buyldings and Dovehouse. [From a Survey made January xxxij Henry viij 
‘ibid. p. 16).]—The scite of the Temple and manor of Balsall. A ffayre grene courte at 
the entry, cont’ by estimacion j acre, at the east ende enclosed partely with pale and partlye 
with lodgyngs; at the southe side with a great barne with ij porches, cont’ ix bayes, and at 
the end of the same a garner of j baye, and a gardyn with the dovehouse in yt ; on the back 
syde of the great barne one yonge orchard. The west end of the courte inclosed with stables 
and houses for hey under one rouffe, cont’ x bayes tyled. On the north syde standynge the 
chappell ; and in another place wiche is at the entre in an olde hall; at the west ende of the 
same a fayre parlor cealed, with a chimney, and glasse wyndowes; with faire lodgynge over 
the same :' and adjoynynge a fayre buttrye with a cellar under the same; and at the east ende 


* These probably were in a stone porch, now removed ; the ancient hinges still remain. 

It is shaped like a bowl, seven feet in circumference, sculptured with foliage. The bar held up the 
ver. The “holy water-stock’’ was adapted to form a modern font. 

* This may have resembled the ancient pew in Bishop Cannington church, Wilts. 

' Probably the rood loft. “The Epistle and Gospel should be read in the said Pulpit (/.¢. where reading 
was before appointed) or Srauu.” (Grindall’s Jng. 1571. Cardw. Doc. Ann. i. 371.) Comp. Inq. of 
Edw. VI. (Lhid. 15.) 

* Sir Thomas Doewra was the last lord prior of St. John’s, Clerkenwel!, before the dissolution ; the 


fermor was probably his relative. 


The hall-parlour and chimney still exist. 
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of the halle diverse fayre lodgynges above and beneth ; a fayre lowe parler with a chymney 
and a great glasse wyndowe openyng upon the said courte; and on the north side of the halle 
a kytchyn and other houses of office, wiche is worth by yere, with a fayre chappell to the same 


place belongynge . ‘ . XXVj 8. vilj d. 


SopwELL.* 


[ Aug. Off. Books, 361, fu. 68.] 


An image of Seynt George viij d.; the tymber worke in the quyre x! s.; plate gilt sold at iiij s. the oz. 


Sum totall of the woods and } late ° xj li. Vilj s. ix d. 


St. GYLES IN THE Woop.” 


[ [hid. fo. 65, and see Land Rev. Bund. 439.] 


A table of alabaster for our Ladye altar ‘ lij iiij d. 
Sum totall of goods, catalles, and plate ° ‘ xliiij li. viij s. iij d. ob. 


WYMONDLEY. | 


fAugm. Off. Books, 361, fo. 66, 7 


A table of alabaster of the Triny tie 
Sum totall of goods and plate ‘ . li, xij s. ix d. 


LOYSTON. 


fo. 67,70. Land Rev. Band, 439.) 


A peyr of organs xjs.; xiij horses, a carte, carte-harness, and ij ploughes ‘ iiij li. vj s. viij d. 


v hogges and a bore viij s.; a lode of hey vjs. viijd.; x quarters dredge barley xxx s.; iiij quarters 


of malte xvj s.; xiij quarters of whete Cxijs.; iij quarters of messelyn® xxj s.; sold to Serjeant 


More of the bakehowse, ij alter clothes of redd and white silke and a superaltare iijs. iiij d.; 


crosse of latten with ij staves to Willm. Chamber ij s. iiij d.; the organes in the quyre xls.; the 


stuff at our Lady alter iijs. iiij d.; stuff at Seynt Katrynes alter vs.; the stuff in the Roode 


Chappell with a vesment of olde bawdekyn vjs. viijd.; to Thomas More and John Newport 


the cloyster and dortor for xxiiij li.; for the garnesshyng of ij great masor bands, gilt,’ poz. 


* A Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary, founded by Geoffrey, xvith abbot at St. Alban’s, in 1140. 


A Benedictine nunnery founded at Flamsted in the time of K. Stephen. 


A priory of Austin Canons dedicated to St. Laurence, and founded in the reign of Henry III. 


' The priory of St. Thomas of Canterbury, founded for Austin Canons in the reign of Henry II. by 
Eustace de Merk. 


Masline, monk-corn or blend-corn, a mixture of wheat and rye. 


f Ornamental bands of silver round the bowl. (Sae. Arch. 373.) 
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xvioz. at iiijs. the oz., lxiiijs. viijd.; xij sylver spones whyt, poz. at iijs. iiijd. the 
0Z., XXXVj 8. viij d. 
Sum totalle of the goods and plate . ° 


elxij li. xvj s. viij d. 


CHESHUNT." 
[Augm. Off. Books, 361, fo. 71. Land Rev. Bundle, 439. ] 


Solde to Sir Anthony Denny, yoman of the kynges wardrobe, all the wod and catall for xliij li. ij s. 
[The goods and plate are valued at ]j li. xviij s. iiijd. A sepulchre of waynscott vj s. viij d.] 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
[Augm. Off. Books, 494, fo. 111.] 


The Inventory of all the plate, juelles, ornaments, vestments, copes, and bells of 
the Cathedral Churche of the Blessed Trinyte in Winchester, taken the 
third day of October, a.p. 1552. 


ij basons of silver and gilt with rosis in them; ij candlestickes of silver and all gilt; a monstrall of 
silvar and all gilt; ij crosses of silvar; ij cruetts of silvar and j bell of silvar; iij chalics with 
patens of silver and all gilt; i pix of silver and all gilt; a small picture of silvar; j payre of 
silvar candlesticks ; ij silvar censors and ij cruatts of silvar and gilt; j holy waterpott of silvar 
and gilt; j sprinkle of silvar and parcell gilt; ij platts” of a gospell booke of silvar and parcell 
gilt; j pistle booke with j side plated withe silvar; j shippe of silvar with a little silvar spone; 
j crissma ° of silvar and parcell gilt; j myghtar of perle and a crosyars staffe of silvar and gilt ; 
j pontyfycall ryng of silvare and gilt, with cownterfett stones; j payre of red glovis with tasselles 
wrought with venis gold; j staffe plated with silvar; j crosse of silvare and parcell gilt; 
j crosse of burall with iij litle plates of silvar; vj chalics of silvar, sum gilt and some percell 
gilt; iiij rodds of silvar of the w* j lakyth all most halfe; iiij pomelles of a chayare of silvar 
and gilt; there be in the towar viij bells. (Jn the margin) The busshop hathe on chalice. 

The Ce ypes and ornaments in the north side of the Vestrie.—A cope of red velvat embrothered withe 
Radix Jesse;" iij copes of whight velvat set with angelles and perle, j of them hathe very few 
perles, with prist, decon, and subdecon to the same; viij copes of crimsone velvat embrothered 
with flowers (the bishopp hathe one); ii copes of nedle worke, the grownd gold; iij copes of 


blew velvat wrought withe jmagerie, withe prist, decon, and subdecon to the same ; j cope of 


* A Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary founded in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

» Ornamental metal covers or plates: “ for ij plats of iron wher they pryst doth stand when he reds the 
lecter js. viijd.” (MS. Inv. All Hallowes Bread St.) “A gospelar with the ymages of Christ and the 
Evangelystes garnysed with sylver weying xvij uncs iij quarters.” (WS. Inv. of Ch. Ch. Dublin.) 

* Chrismal or chrismatory for the chrism. 

“ Representing the tree of Jesse, or lineage of our Saviour. There was a cope at Peterborough called 
“the Roots ” for the same reason, and another Radix Jesse at Westminster. 
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blacke tisshew, withe preist, decon, and subdecon to the same; j cope of the kyng’s armes, with 
prist, decon, and subdecon to the same. 

The Copes and ornaments in the south side of the Vestrie—A red velvat hanging for the highe 
aulter embrothered with imagerie of gold bothe for above and benethe; j hangyng of biew and 
grene velvat for the aulter embrothered with imagery of gold bothe for above and beneth; 
| hangyng tor the aulter embrothered withe imagerie the grownde gold; j blew sarsnet hangyng 


for the aulter embrothered with flowers; j red hangyng of silke straked withe golde; j blacke 


hangvng of velvat withe lyons of golde ; iiij Copes of blew saten, with prist, decon, and subdecon 


to the same, embrothered withe aungells; } cope of whyht damaske with angelles, prist, decon, 
and subdecon to the same; iij red copes of silke withe grevins" of golde, and prist, decon, and 
subdecon; ij red copes withe flowers; j blew cope with starres and a childs cope of paynted 
gold; j cope of red saten with chales of gold; ij red copes of silke withe dromedaries in the 
bake, with prist, decon, and subdecon; j whight cope of saten embrothered with flowers, with 
prist, decon, and subdecon; x copes of whight bawdkyn with divars orphews; i cope of blacke 
velvet withe lions of gold, with prist, decon, and subdecon; tiij copes of blacke velvat of the 
w'’ ij be verie olde and playne, the other ij with flowers; j cope of blew velvet embrothered 
with flowers, with prist, decon, and subdecon; j cope of blacke saten rased withe flowers grene 


and red, lacking an orphew, with prist, decon, and subdecon; xxj copes of whight bawdkyn, 


some of them have orphews of whight lambes and some none; ij nether ffruntts for the aulter, 
wherof j is redd saten withe imagery, the other panes ;" vj stage clothes® for the aulter, iij of 
blew, j of redd, vj of whight; iiij copes for children, ij of whight, j straked with blew, with 
prist, decon, and subdecon, of whyht saten imbrothered with rosis. 

The ornaments of the Lowar Vestrie—A gret red silke hangyng for the kyng’s travise," Priest, 


decon, and subdecon, of black damaske withe a whight crosse; prist, decon, and subdecon of 
vrene damaske with orphewis of tyssheu; prist, decon, and subdecon of whyht damaske 
embrothered withe gatts ;¢ a banner of redd saten embrothered withe starres ; ij hangyngs of red 


silke embrothered with swannes and a cheseable to the same; v pawles of bawdkyn, iij of 


grene, j of redd, j of blew; a red coveryng of bawdkyn with strakes of golde for the aulter; 
ij blacke pawles, j of velvat the other chamlat withe a red crosse; vj hangyngs of aulters ot 
saten of bridges paned red and yelow, a cheseable of blew velvat with a red crosse; 
xij cheseables of divers colours of silke and bawdkyn; vj old aulter clothes, some of diaper and 
some playne, a lenin corporis cap of divers sorts with ther corperis clothes; | albes of divers sorts, 
some with parelles; ij fyne albes with ther parelles inbrothered with imagerie, the grownd 
gold; liij albes in the grett cofer, some with parelles; ij cusshyns of clothe of golde; 
ij cusshyns of blew velvat embrothered; vj other cusshyns of divers sorts; ilj gret carpetts for 
the highe aulter; j gret carpet for the bisshopp’s staull; j canypie paned with whytt and other 
colours; ij small carpetts; ij olde carpetts paned with blew and yelow; ij banners of grene 


silke paynted; a pavre of curteyns of red sarsnot; a box of tymber covered with enbrothered 


®* Crithns i.e. paned or striped. 
Pedalia, pede, foot cloths, on the stage or high place. 
Closet ® guttée, with spots. 
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gold;* ij diaper aulter clothes and ij playne; ij towelles for the highe aulter; iiij lent clothes withe 
nedle worke; ij payre of laten censors with a shipp; iiij rector’s staffes, j of them a litle plated 
with silvare; a payre of small candlesticks, coper, and gilt enamelled; viij payre of small 
laten candlesticks ; iiij yron candlestiks; a red silke clothe straked with silvar with iiij litle 
balles, coper and gilt; ij payre of hosys,° j of them blew velvet, the other silke enbrothered ; 
a payre of shooys the upper part venis goid; vij gret brasone candlesticks. 

Copes, and ornaments lying in the Upper Vestri.—iiij tisshew coppes, with prist, decon, and subdecon 
of the sonnebeames; prist, decon, and subdecon of red tisshew; a canypie of whyht damaske 
fringed with blew silke, and flowers de luces set with perle; ij aulter clothes of whight velvat set 
with perle; prist, decon, and subdecon of whight damaske with iiij copes of the same; xiij copes 
of blew bawdkyn straked with golde; ij ffrunttletts for the aulter, j of golde the other of golde 
and perle; j paule of cloth of tisshewe; vij albes with ther apparell, stoles, and phanons; the 
Lent clothe; ij wheyht curtayns of taffata; j cope of red velvat enbrothered with angells and 
set withe perle; ij staffes plated with silvar; j of them bare in many places; ij hangyngs for 
the high aulter of clothe of gold and perle, the borders blew tisshew; a blew tisshew cope with 
prist, decon, and subdecon, set with perle; a blacke velvat cope enbrothered with flowers; 
ij aulter clothes of fyne Arris wrought with imagerie and Venis golde; ij aulter clothes of saten 
of bridges paned with yelow and grene; ii aulter clothes of whyht fustion spotted with redd; a 
cheseable of blacke branched velvat, the grounde yelow with a redd crosse, a albe with the 
apparell ; j cheseable ot whyht fustion with the albe and apparell; j cheseable of grene velvat 
embrothered with flowers of venis gold with the albe and apparell; j cheseable of whyht 
damaske with the albe and apparell ; v cheseables of greene saten of bridges withe the albe and 


apparell; ij corperas casis with corporis clothes; j cheseable of blew velvat with the albe and 


apparell, prist, decon, and subdecon of blue unwatered chalat; ij hangyngs of an aulter of 


clothe of arris with imagerie, and the hangyngs in the quire for bothe sides. 
Edmundus Stuard. Joh. Rudd. 
Will. Medowe. Rych. Reder. 


Curist OXForD. 


[ Angm. Off. Books, 406, fo. 25. An indented Inventory under seal. | 


Inventory of the late Cathedrall Church of Christ .... . of Oxford, May 19. 
37 Henry VIII. 


Urnamentes.—A clothe for the sepulcre iijs. iiijd.; iiij copys of ymagery worke with strekes of golds, 


“ One lytell box for syngyng bred garnyshed with silver and gylt.”. (MS. Inv. of St. Stephen's, West- 
minster.) “ A box of every within the pyxe havyng smayle glasses of silver upon hit.” (MS. Inv, of 
Bullington. ) 

* A canopy over the pyx. (See Sac. Arch. 186, 596.) “ iiij buttons for the sacrament clothe.” 
(M8. Inv. of London.) * A pyxe cloth of lawne with iiij buttons of sylver.” (Lid. St. Peter's, Westchepe.) 


Bish« ps hose. 


' See Sac. Arch. 594, “ tempore quadragesimali velum pendet in choro inter altare et conspectum populi.” 
(Lyndw. Prov. 342.) 
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olde, xx s.; j cope of red velvet, with ij tynnicles to the same, xxx s.; j cope of redd with 
whyte lyons, xxvjs. viijd.; j cope of whyte damaske with the sewyt longinge to the 
same, Xvjs.; a sewyt of redd with sterres, xx s.; a sewyt of white with flowres of bawdkyn, 
xiij s. iiij d.; a singyll vestment of whyte damaske, vs.; a banner of tyssew, vs.; a veyle 
cloth for Lent, xij d.; an aulter cloth of fustian diaper wurke, iiijs.; ij paire of curteyns, ij s.; 


j aulter cloth of grene, iij s. iiij d.; iij frontalls. Sum* vij li. ixs. viij d. 


Augm. Off. 4196, fo. 25.*] 
In Osney Church.—wv aulters with v tablets of alabaster, and iij tabernacles in the carolls behinde 
the Highe aulter, with a crucifixe, x s. 
In our Lady Chapell."—a aulter with an olde tabernacle of woode, and ij olde setts in the same with 
a backe thereto, xvj d. 
In the South Yle—ij marball stones for tumbes; ij trowes of freestone, ijs.; ij aulters with 


tabernacles of alabaster to the same, and ij settes with backes, iij s. iiij d. 


syde,° untyll" the Bysshopps see,° v li. 

In the Que iiij antiphoners Sarum, xxvjs. viiid.; j grayle Sarum, vs.; iiij processionalles 
Sarum, iij s. iiij d.; ij olde masse bokes and ij olde legendes, iij s. iiijd. The high aulter with a 
tablet of woode, and a tabernacle therto, x s.; a sepulcre of woode and a dexte of woode for the 


Gospeller, xx d.; a braunche plated of woode, iijs. iiij d.; a other olde dexte, ijd.; j dext of 


brasse with a Egle, xxs. . Sum* x li. vs. vj d. 

A forme and a setty ...... the qwere with bord ...... a greate chyst ...... in the qwere, 
xv. [lights of the old glasse] and v of the new gflasse] ...... in the carolls behinde the 
hye alter] xiij lights clased with olde glasse. 

In the Sewth Yle.—xxj lights g[lased] and iiij of them with new gla[sse]. 

In the Body of the Church with [the] west wyndow, xv lights and iij of them new glasse. 

In the orth ¥/e.—xxxvj lights glased and iij of them new glasse. 

In our Ladye Chapell.—xvij lights olde glased. 


SAWTRE.’ 
[Augm. Off. Books, 405, fo. 42.] 
Sawtre Inventorie taken the xxx" day of Maye, a® xxviij H. viij. 
ver plate and gilte and woode under, by estimacon xvi 0z.; a gret chales of sylver 


and gylt, by estimacon xxxviij oz.; iiij other chales of sylver and parcel gilt xxix 0z.; 


* For a description of the minster, see Browne Willis’s Cathedrals, ii, 403. There is a list of t 
re in Cotton. MS. Tib. A. rx. 7. 
It was detached, on the north side, as at Ely. 
. Andrewes calls it the back-piece. 
4 To. © Throne. 
\ Cistercian abbey, a daughter of Warden Abbey, founded in 1146 by Simon Earl of Northampton. 
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ij cruetts of sylver and gylte viij oz. ; a cross staffe of sylver and gylte v score xix oz.; ij can- 
delstykks parcell gylt xlij oz. ; a standing cup with a cover all gylt xxij oz.; a salte sylver and 
parcell gylt xx oz. ; iij masers garnisshyd with sylver and gylt xviijoz.; xij sylver sponys 
xj 0z. ; i spone of sylver all gylt ; a standing crosse sylver and parcell gylt xx oz.; a nutte 
sylver and gylte with a cover xv oz. ;—a standing maser garnysshyd with sylver and gylt, with 
a acorne yn the cope of sylver wood and all xx oz. ; a flat pece of sylver xvj oz.; xij spones 
with mayden’s hedds gylt xiiij oz. in plege for x li. to Will” Buckylls of Conyngton ;—j senser 
gilt pos." by estimacon x|viij oz. 

In the Churche."—A lecturne with an egle of latten xl s.; ij standing candelstyks of latten xx s. ; 
iij lampys of latten iij s. iiij d.; an olde crosse of latten and a shype xij d.; a censure of latten 
xij d.; ij peyr of orgayns viii li.; an old clok iij s. iiij d.; ij boxes of iverye and vj sacryng 
bells ijs; iij peyr of cruetts ix d. 

xl li. xv s. vd. 


A preist vestment of redd satten with a crucifyx at the back (Mr. Legh) ‘ xiij s. iij d. 
A dekyn* and subdekyn of redd sylke, the orferis of venys* golde brotheryd with imagerie (Mr. 


A cope of red to the same, with the orferis of venys golde and imagerie of sylke (Mr. Slade) — xs. 
A sute of blew sylk with imagerie, the orferis with dyverse images (Mr. Price) XXVj 8. viij d. 
A sute of whyte satten of bryggs* with a crosse of red xl s. (Mr. Ric. Cromwell); a sute of whyte 

bawdkyn and ij copys with pomegranards and stars of venys golde (Mr. Slade) —_xxvis. iiij d. 


A sute of olde grene sylke with lyons of golde (Mr. Castell) ‘ ‘ xiij s. iiij d. 
A sute of blew worsted with flowers of base golde, the crosse of red (Mr. William) xiij s. iiij d. 
A vestment dekyn and subdekyn of whyt sylke with rosys of red (Mr. Slade) ‘ X 8. 
A vestment of red sylke for the preyst with an awbe for the dekyn with a crosse of dyvers 
colours. ‘ ‘ Vilj 8. 
A cope of Roman sylke_ . ‘ iij 8. 
iij lecturne clothes of whyte and grene : . ‘ , xij d. 
Another olde lecturne of tawny bawdekyn 
iiij diaper auter clothes with fronnts of sylke of dyvers colours ° : ij 8 
A cloth to he before the abbott of fustian mapys‘ with dyverse armes (Mr. Legh) : vjd 


Pois, weighing. 
» The Requiem Ile, North and South Ile, and Seynt Marten’s Ile, are mentioned. 

i.e. tunicle and dalmatic. 

4 Venice. 
© Bruges. 

‘ A material spelt in a varicty of ways phonetically, “redd fusthean of Naples.” (MS. Inv. St. John's, 
Dunford.) “ Blacke fustianof Naples.” (St, Andrew Hubborde.) “ Fustian of napes.” (S. Thomas Apostle, 
Lomlon.) “ Redd fustyan in apples.” (Greysten, Derbyshire.) “ Fustian of apes.” ( Wresseton, Norfolk.) 
I have seen it printed “ apes breeches.” The material no doubt was an Eastern fabric, like so many medieva! 


stuffs, and came from Neapolis or Naplous, of which the last prior of Christchurch was a titular bishop. 
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A herse cloth of blew sylke with bests ' ° ° ° ‘ xij d. 
ij ammetts* of red velvet with ij crossis of silver R ‘i ‘ : xij d. 
An ammet of blew velvet and a crosse and iij knotts of venys golde apon yt. . xij d. 
An ammett with ij Inycornys of sylver ° ° viij d. 
iij olde fannons of cloth of golde xij d. 
ix corporase casys, iij with clothes. ‘ ‘ vj 8. viij d. 
An olde chest, vj d.; an oyell pott of leyd, xxd.;“ a crosse cloth of grene sylke,® ij s. (Mr. Legh); 
a lytyll cofer of coper and gylt, vs. (Mr. Legh); iiij quotidiane ‘ vestements Xij 8. 
The Hall with the Fratre —A peyntyd clothe at the high deske ij d. 
The Buttery.— ij chafy ng dy sshy s of latten xij d. 


Naperye *—ij table clothes of canvas, ij s.; viij napkyns of canvas, vij d.; ij towells of dyapar iij s. 
Wy Lord's Chambre-—a coverlett of yellow and grene, xij d.; the bedstede with a cowntertable, 
iij s. iiij d.; ij cheyres and a buffet" stole, viij d.; a bolster and ij whyte curtens, etc. 


The New Chamber.—The bedstead with a net for knatts' ‘ ‘ “ viijd. 
The Chamber beyende the Gret Bed.—The Kychin Chambre— The Chapell Chambre.—A celer 
with a tester of paynted clothe . ° ij d. 


The Chapell.—The neat Chanber.—The Kychine—An handsell and a hamer, iiij s.; a grate for 
brede, jd. The forge at the Grange—a bekhorne,* a peyr of pynsons,' and a butter." 


Curtwares.—ij newe payr of whelys, xijs.; temys and togwhythys for ij horses. Cattell, ij bulls, 
xxvjs. viijd. [kyne sold at xijs.a head; a draught ox at xviijs.; a filly, a mare, or colt, 
x 8.; a steer or heifer, of three years old, viij s.; if of two years old, vjs. viijd.; if a yearling, 

-—? 


iiij s. iiij d.; a ewe, lamehogg, or ram, ij s.; a lamb, j s.] 


In Bells, iiij. the 1* in depnes di. yarde di. q'* in hede iij q'* j ynche 


» vig iii di. 
3" iij di. ,, j yarde 
4" » jyarde ,, in j yarde 
* Amices. » Unicorns. * Maniples. 
“j. oyle box of sylver.” (MS. Inv. Sturminster Newton.) “ A box with oyle and crem.” (Jhid. 
lssheby), a chrismatory. 


Used to cover the rood. (Sac. Arch. 197.) 
‘ Vestments for the daily masses of the week; ferial, in opposition to the principals for Sundays and 
stiv ils. 
Linen; hence the name of Napier. 
Buffet stole, Scabellum, tripos; Bofet, thre-fotyd stole. Prompt. Parv.; and see Mr. A. Way’s note, 
d vocem. 
‘ Gnats. In the last century in the Fens people were seriously bitten by these virulent insects, as writers 
of the time piteously complain. 
Beak-iron (/icorne) a small anvil with two horns. 
Pynsune. Tenella, cancer. Prompt. Parv. A pair of pincers. 


Fr. batoir, a rammer, a beetle. 
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Hlouses IN NORTHANTsS. 


[Augm. Off. Books, 404. ] 


CHacomBE.*— The Quere. Over the hyghe auter a stone vj fotte longe ijs. vjd.; a table” of alabaster 
with a store * of Seynt Maries, a table of Worsiter with a store‘ of Seynt Kateryn’s marter- 
dome, iij s. iiij d. [ fo. 253.] 

Fynesnep.’—A table of alabaster to the same auter of the Assumpeyon of our Lady, iij yards di. 
long, iiij fott depe, xls.; vij wyndowes glased, conteyning cccxx fott, liij s. iiij d. the est 
wyndowe of the same quyer of old glasse glased with stores‘ and old armes, xvj ss. viij d. 
ij coopes of blake tatorne® old and lytle worthe, paynted with ffethers, ij s. viijd.; an auter 
clothe of bord Alexander,’ old, xvjd. The Nave contained two altars: there were two 
chapels of St. Mary and St. Lawrence. [ fo. 254. 

CatesBy..—The Upper Chancel. The glass was sold at 2d. or 1d. the foot. It had 6 side lights, 
‘‘an auter stone of marble a yarde brode and viij fote long, vj s. viijd.;” the north aisle 
contained “ two newe selles" and ther particon, vj s.;” the south aisle had five lights and a 
“clothe of luks gold,' one yarde square, xijd.” The “ sells* in the Dorter” were sold at 
6s. 8d. a piece. The “ Nunes Quyer” is mentioned. [fo. 255 b.] 
foote long, and iiij inches thyke, lxvj s. viij d.,” the south aisle, “ the wyndowe of the storye 
of Cryst at the hygh auter of stone with vj lyghts; c fotte old paynted glasse, xxxs. 
‘ Seynt Katheryn’s Chapell,” ‘ the southe Ile,” and “ the lytell Chapell” are mentioned. 
[ fo. 257. ] 

RoTHWELL."—The Quyer. An auter clothe, iij yardes long, iij s.; an image of Our Lady, ij s.; an 
image of Seynt John, xijd.; iij corperas casses, ij of say, one of needleworke, vj d.; a old 
paynted clothe hangyng on the bakesyd" of the Rood conteynyng xx yards, iijs. ilijd.; a 


* The Austin Canons’ Priory of SS. Peter and Paul, founded in the reign of William I. 
Correct English synonym for the reredos. Heylyn calls it the “ altar wall.” 
The Austin Canons’ Priory of St. Mary, founded in the reign of King John. 

4 Stories—representations of incidents in Holy Writ. ® Tartarin. 

‘ Embroidery of Alexandria; “ bordura Alexandri.” 

* A Benedictine nunnery of SS. Mary and Edmund, founded in the reign of Richard I. 

" At Dorchester the cell was the canopy of a stall, and at Meleombe there were “ new sileid settis at 
Jhesus alter.” (MS. Aug. Off. 466, fo. 39.) Probably they were sedilia, as at Southampton, “ a proper sete 
seyleyd at the auter’s end for pryst, decon, and subdecon.” (Ib. 131.) 

' Gold of Lucca. Venice gold occurs in other inventories. 

* The separate small bed-rooms, screened off, in a dormitory. (Sac. Arch, 229.) 

' The Austin Canons Priory of St. Mary, founded about the reign of King John. 

™ The nunnery of St. John Baptist. 


" back-side ; behind. 
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sepulture ‘ of waynescott ij S$ the Body of the Churche, ij auters of stone illj fott long 


apece, ijs. | Ib. 258 b.] 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
[Augm. Off. Books, 404, fo. 262. | 


”—The A/hott’s Chapell ; St. John’s Chapell, a sacringe bell, ijd.; the Abbott's Dynynge 
Chamber, a hanging of canvas, grene with a border of steynyd imagery, iij s. iiij d; a turned 
benche, cheyre colored, viij d.; ij foldyng tables, iijs. iiijd.; a carved cobourd, xijd.; a 
corved (carved ) benche, viij d.; ij carpetts, viij d.; ij formes, ij d.; the Chamber over the Grett 
Chamber, a payr of bellowes, iijd.; the Paynted Chamber, the Hostrye* Chamber, the 
Shavyng Chamber are mentioned, as well as the Oxrehouse, and Chappell Chamber ; a blan- 


kett, iiij d.; j payer of shetts, xijd.; horses: j horse, vj s. viij d., iiij yerlyng colts, xv s. 


Essex. 
[Land Rev. Bundle 440, No. ,36-] 


Hen 

A cloth for the sepulcure, with the ffrontlett of redd sylke, vj d.; a nether hangynge for an alter 
of steyned worke, ijd.; a boxe of sylver for the sacrement, xiijs. iiijd.; a payer of shetes for 
the sepulcre, ij s.; ij maundy basons of latten and a broken candylstykke, xx d. 


Coine.¢—28 Hen. VIII., John “* My Lord of Oxenford” purchased “all the stuffe except the 

plate ;” he was Patron of the Priory. 

A nether hangynge for the high aulter of whit ffustian, with mulletts and garters, xij d.; ij candel- 
styks of latten, one the high aulter, xx d.; ij standerdes of latten before the said aulter, xs. ; 
an egle of latten, deske fasshion, for to redd the gospell, xx s.; a payer of olde organes, the 
pipe of leade broken, xs.; a lytell payer of very old portatyves,' xx d.; ij copes of crymsen 
velvett, with fyre yornes, Ixvj s. viij d. 

Beicgucercu.¢<—Lord Essex was a principal buyer. 

ij greate antiphoners in parchment, wretten of theer owne use, worth to be sold to men of their 


* The Easter Sepulchre. (Sac. Archa@ol. 243.) 

» Probably Studley, the last entry, but two pages are torn out of the MS. The Priory of St. Mary, of 
Austin Canons, was founded by Peter de Studley, temp. Hen. II. 

© The guest-house. 

* The Benedictine Priory of Holy Cross, Castle Hedingham, founded in the twelfth century by Aubrey 
de Vere. 

* The Benedictine Priory of SS. Mary and John, a cell of Abingdon, founded temp. Hen. I. 

f Portable organs. (See William of Wykeham and his Colleges, 204.) 

® A Premonstratensian priory of S. Nicholas founded 1180. 
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religion, iiij li.; iij other processioners, iiij grayles, vij processioners, ut supra, xx s.; a greate 
masse bok of their use, lymned with gold, ut supra, lxvj s. viij d.; ij vayles for Lent, x s. 
The backside* of the roode in the Roode Chapell, vij s. vj d. 

Solde to my lorde Abbotte—j vestment of yellowe sylke in Jh’us Chapell for iij s. iiij d. 

In the Greate Chambre, one trussyng bed with a tester and curtyns of dornyx ij s. iiij d. 
In the Dynyng Chambre, iiij carpets for the wyndowes at vjd. The (Quyer, a hangyng 
for the highe altar of grene and russett with the ffrontlet x s.; a coverlet of tapestrye 
to sprede before the high aulter xx d.; ij great antyphoners in parchment written of ther aune 
to be solde together, xx s.; a great masse booke of ther use, lymed [limned] with gold, praised 
at Ixvj s. viijd.; v olde masse bokes wryten in parchment of the same use, praised at vs. In 
our Lady Chappell, a superaltaire at viij d. ; a paire of organes at Cs. In Jh'us Chappell, 
a sacring bell jd. In the Rood Chappell, a superaltarye” viijd. The Chappell of St. 
Katern. 

THRENHALL.” 

A lynen towell for the preste to wype on, iiij d.; [another is called a hanetowell ;] a Masse boke 
of payper prynted, viij d. 

HatrrieLtp Reets..—Thomas Noke had a grant of the site 32 Hen. VIII. 

Sold to Mr. Noke—v coopes of blewe velvett ymbroydered with flowres and orpheracy of howsinge* 
with vestment deacon and subdeacon, viijli. Sold to a monke the orgaynes in the Quire 
for vs.; a Masse booke of Monks’ use, xij d. 


HatrieLp PEVERELL.' 

A branche with 6 lyghts, iij s.; a clothe to hang upon a lecterne, iiij d.; a bird* of coper, gilt and 
enhameled, xij d.; an arme of wod gilt," vj d.; a texte' enhameled of coper, viij d.; ij prynted 
portewes,* iiij d.; a braunche of latten before our Lady for candells, xx d. 

3ERDEN LEIGHES,' 

A great Masse boke in parchment, wrytten folio tercio, Vow Clamantis, xiij s. iiij d. ; a boke of the 
Bible, xx d. Solde to the paryssioners of Spryngfeld, j hole antiphoner conteynynge ij pecs, 
a grayle, a legend, and a processioner, for xl s. 


* The reredos. Bp. Andrewes called it the back-piece. (Sac. Arch. 498.) 
» Forbidden by Ridley in 1550: the ornamental slab of some precious material set upon an altar for 
purposes of magnificence and devotion. (Sac. Arch. 565.) 
The Austin Canons priory of St. James at Thremhall, founded in the eleventh century. 
' An Austin Canons priory, refounded temp. Henry IIL. 
* Orphreys with figures of saints under tabernacle work in niches. 
' A Benedictine priory of St. Mary, a cell of St. Alban’s, founded temp. Hen. L 
* An eagle for a lectern. " A reliquary in the form of an arm, 
An ornamental cover for the Book of the Gospels. (Sac. Arch. 575.) 
* A breviary. (Sac. Arch. 459.) 


' An Austin Canons priory of SS. Mary and John, founded temp. Hen. IIL. 
212 
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Dunmow.’ 

A canape over the sacrement hoped with iij hopes of sylver xxd.; a fronttlet for the aulter 

Puirwett.—Our Lady Chappell in the body of the churche, the Rode Chappell in the body of 
the churche, are mentioned: the Lord Chancellor was a purchaser. Two of the chambers 


are called Lumberdy and Italy. 


Srratronp.” [Land Rev. Bundle 439, No. , 


An olde cope of satten of sipers © vs. 
MIDDLESEX. 


S. Karuarine’s Near THE Tower, 37 Henry VIII. [Land Rev. 439, No. 1.) 

Sancte Nicholas cope xijd.; ij copes of crymson velvett fugery withe flowers of golde («.<. figuré 
branched) xls.; iij copes of cloth of bawdekin of cotten stuffe x s.; ij black copes of velvett 
fugery with straks! of golde xxs.; a canape clothe of whitt sarcenett bordered with colen* golde 
xvj d.; a vestment for lent of white fustian xijd.; an awter cloth and a howseling towell of 
diaper ij s.; a table imbrawdered with the image of Saincte Katerine xvjd.; a mas boke with 
a dexte viijd.; a foldinge table uppon Saincte Marye Magdalayn’s awter vj s. viij d.; ij formes 
and « fotecloth for thawter viij d. 

Evsine ‘Sritav.’ [Land Rev. Pap. Bundle 439, No. 

A small lytell coope for a chylde bysshop xiiij d.; iiij frenges for an alter and sepulcre vj s. 

S. John's Chappell.—A paxe of glasse j d.; a sacryne bell ij d. 

Luddy Chappell—A table ® of alabaster of the byrth of our Lady vs.; xviij latten bolls upon the 
beames " to sett lyghts v s. 

(Quere.—A pascall' of latten vs.; vj graylez viijs.; vij processioners ij s. iiij d.; ij legions* iiij s. ; 
j ordynall iij s. iiij d. ; a lyttell antifonar xx d.; on showe (shoe) of sylver in the image of our 
Lady viij d. 

Rode Chappell. —A tablett of the Crucifixe of our Lorde of Flaunders worke ij s. 


NORFOLK. 


BLakenonoucu.'—The lavatory and bells™ in the cloyster viijs. (Elizabeth Daunye, prioresse, 


8 nuns, a chaplain, and 13 servantes, received xi li. xviij s. ] 


* An Austin Canons priory of St. Mary, founded 1104. 


A Benedictine abbey of St. Leonard, founded in the twelfth century. © Cyprus. 
Streaks or stripes. ® Cologne. 

{ The pri ry of St. Mary of Austin Canons, founded 1340. 

* A frontal. (Sac. Arch. 571; Arch. xxx. 147.) Rood beam. 
An Easter candlestick. (Sac. Arch. 98.) * A lectionary. 


The Benedictine Nunnery of SS. Mary and Catharine, founded in twelfth Century. 
rhe bell-cot remains on the refectory wall at Old Cleeve Abbey ; a full account of the cloister bells is 


given in Aungier’s /sleworth. 
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ij s. viijd.; an olde vestement of blewe moteley, vj d.; an olde cope of bawdekyn with 


Hen. VIII. John Adamson, prior, a sute of grene bawdekyn full of peces," 
vij s. vid. ; the Kechyn, a shavinge bason of latten. 
REDLINGFIELD."—28 Henry VIII. Grace Sampson, prioress ; Sir Edmand Bedingfield, knt. was 
the purchaser. j antiphoner with a grayle® in the quyer of the use of Sarum vj s. viijd.; a 

payer of organes in the quyer xiijs. iiijd. (there were 6 nuns, 2 priests, 17 hyndes,' and Mita 
iiij women servants. | 

W aYyBorNe.*—28 H. 8: an olde writen masse boke and a litill prynted masboke, ij d.; ij latten : 

candelstykks standing before the hyghe alter ij s. ' 


SUFFOLK. 

Bruseyarve."—28 Henry VIII. Mary Page, abbess, a cope of blewe bawdekyn with orferis of : 
clowdes very olde, iij s. iiij d. ; a payr of lytell orgaynes, very old, xs. ; silver plate sold ; ; 


at iij s. iiij d. the oz. : 


FRIARIES. 
{ Chap. Ho. Books, 309 A J, 37.] 


LupLow.—We, y° Prior and Convent of y° Austen Fryers of Lodlowe, with one 
assente and consent, withowt any coaccyon or consell, do gyve our howse 
into the handds of the Lorde Vysytor to y° Kyng’s use, desyeryng hys 
grace to be goode and gracyous to us: in wyttenes we subserybe our namys } 
with our proper hande thys xxiij" daye of August, the xxx" yere of the rayne 

of oure dred Lord Kynge Henry y° VIII". Per me Egidium Pycuryng, 

priorem Augustiencium de Ludlow; per me fratrem Joh. Pratt; per me ) 


fratr. Will. Higgs; per me fr. X"" Hogeson. By hus the bayllyffis of 
Ludlow, Wyll. Yevans and Thos. Wheler. 


* The Austin Canons Priory of St. Mary, removed to this site in the reign of Henry IIL. ; 
» Like “ peces,” of patchwork pattern. © Bears. 
“ The Benedictine nunnery of St. Andrew, founded in 1120. Tanner states that there were eight 
nuns at the dissolution. 
* The gradual, a book containing the portions of the service of the mass sung by the choir. (Sac. 
Arch. 304.) 


A farm labourer. 

* The Austin Canons Priory of S. Mary and All Saints, founded temp. Hen. LL. 

" The Abbey of the Annunciation for nuns minoresses of the Order of St. Clare, founded in the reign of | 
Edward III. 
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lhe Sevtry.—A chesabell and ij tenacles of golde with ij albs; a syngyll vestement of blacke 
worstede ; a syngyll vestement of blewe damaske; ij olde copys; a cope of sylke with starrs; 
t fayer cofer; a chesabull and a tenacle of olde blacke velvett. 

lhe (juere.—ij old auter clothes, a holy water stope, laten; a deske of tymber; xj auter clothes 
steyneyd old, 

In ye Quere new stalleyd.—ij tayer bells and a lytyll bell in y* stepull. 

The Hall, Buttre, and Kechyn.—A lytyll tabull, ij trustells, and a forme ; ij olde cupbords, a pan, 
and a ketell; a lytyll brasse pott, iij pewter platers olde, a lytyll broche, a fayer gret cupborde, 
a yret trowe, a tabull and ij formys, fayer lavers of tynne. 

Mad. Ther rest in y* vysytors’ handds a chales weyenge xiij unc.; also ther laye to plege a crosse 
weynge coper with . .. ., in all weyenge both y° coper and sylver vj"ix unc., for y° whyche 


the vysytor payde for y° sayde fryers vj li. xiijs. j d. 


Groveesrer CarMeLites.—The stallys hangyd with red saye olde and nowthe, xij d.; our 
lady’s cote, xiij d.; a requiem vestment, lackyng an albe, iij s. iiij d. [ /bid. p. 15.) 


Siurewsecry Austin Friars.—A whyte lynyn clothe to hange before y* rode, j d.; ij lamps 
hangyng in y* quere xxd._ [ /hid. p. 13.] 


WincHeSTER Fransescans.—ij Seynt John’s headys, ij d.; a deske for a masse boke; ij cheyrys 
for y° qwere viijd.; the valans include a paule, a frontlet, and alter clothys and ij candel- 
stycks. Thid. p- 53. ] 


Densicn CARMELITES.—A canapie for the sacrament iiijd. /bi/. p. 92.) 


WESTMINSTER. 


(MSS. Exch. 


Ornaments delyvered by Mr. North, threasorer of the king’s Ma‘** augmentacons, unto his 
maiesties hands, whiche come from the late monastery of Westminster.—ij riche aulter fruntts 
of cloth of golde powdered with lyons of gold and flower de lucs of golde and scutcheons of 
tharmes of Abbott Islyp, and tharmes of the place; a great cover of a bed of nedleworke ; 
a canape of black cloth of golde; v coopes of nedleworke, oone of them calied St. Peter's 
Coope, lyned with crymsen satten ; another called the Coope with thangell of peerle; and 
thother iij called the Jhesses,* with two tonacles and chesable of the same woorke, with vij 
buttons of silver and gilt, with albes, stoles, and phanams;” a coope, a chesable, and ij 
tonacles, oone albe, oone stole, and a phanam of fyne blewe tyssue braunchyd; xiiij coopes of 


* The tree of Jesse, “a cope of blewe satten with roots.’ MS. Inv. S. Andrew Undershajt. (See 
I revious note. ) 


A phanon or maniple, 
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riche cloth of golde with red rooses of vellat and portecloses,* crouned of golde wrought in the 
same; a coope of fyne cloth of golde with a reche orphras enbraudred" with Islippes® and other 
imagry; ij remnants of blac cloth of golde bawdkyn, thone cont’ j yarde, and thother cont’ ij 
yards scant ; ij other remnants of blewe cloth of golde bawdkyn cont’ in length either of them 
iij yardes; iij remnants of violet cloth of golde bawdkyn, ij of them cont’ iij yerds, the iij™ 
cont’ iij yerds lacking a naile; a bason or dishe of agath garneshed with golde, sondry stones, 
and peerle. 


CANTERBURY. 
[ MSS. Exch. 
Among other articles of plate similarly delivered, iij small taches;" i faire combe® of golde set with 
precious stones viij oz. di.; iiij heds of albes, whereof iij of golde and one of sylver. 
DURHAM. 


The Inventory of all the Ornaments being within the Vestreye of the Cathedral 


Church of Duresme [from the mention of the Dean the date is after the 


dissolution—the writing is of that period |. 


(Augm. No. 890.] 


j chalice of sylver gilt, with stones, and ij sylver crewetts gilt, ij verger rodds of sylver. 

The Fyrst Almery [almost illegible} —The suyte of white damaske with decon and subdecon, and 
j cope ex dono Magistri .....; another suyte of white damask with preist, decon and 
subdecon, and j cope of the same; ...... of white damaske for the Pascall; iij copez 
of white damaske orfraid with Vynis [Venice] ...... ij copes of white damaske orfraid with 
red damaske. 

Seconde Almery.—j suyte of cloth of gold with priest, decon and subdecon, and j cope ex dono 
dom. Epi. .....; j suyte of velvett fygury ‘ with...... cope called dom.......j...... 
velvett priest, deacon, and subdeacon; j cope orfraid with nedyll work ex dono Rywell; iiij copes 
of red velvett orfraid with grene velvett. 

The Third Almerye.—A suyte of blew velvett, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with thre copes orfrai«! 
with nedill worke ; ij blew velvett copes orfraid with red baldking cloth of golde ; j suyte 
of redd satyn with lytle lyons, preist, deacon, and subdeacon ; and j cope. 

The Ffourte Almery.—j suyte of greyn velvett, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, and iiij copes orfrai:| 


* Portcullises. 

» Embroidered. 

© The rebus of Abbot Islip. (See Neale’s Westm. Abbey, ii. 23.) 
* Clasps (morsus) of copes. 

* For making the first tonsure. (Sac. Arch. 172.) 


‘“ A cope of bawdkyn otherwyse called velvitt fygury.” (ILS. Inv. St. Peter Weetchepe.) 
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with redd velvett ; j snyte of blew satten of requiem priest, with iiij copes, priest, deacon, and 


subdeacon. 


The Lytle Almery being on the southe side.— ij dalmatyks of reid satten; j dalmatyk of white 


satten; j dalmatyk of blue, with ij sylke albes and parells of ymagerye. 


The Presse.—ij copes of reid satten orfraid with greyn satten ; ij copes of reid satten with lyons 


orfraid with damaske. 


The First Chest over the north syde.—j suyte of blew satten, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with 


iij albes, stoles, and ffannells ; j suyte of white satten, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with 


iij albes, stoles, and ffannells; iij albes with parells of reide satten; a coveryng for the 


lecteron of white sylke ; a payr of sabbatynes [ buskins] ; and a payre of syndalls. 


The Second Chist.—iij albes with parells of greyn velvett with flowers; iij albes with parrells 


of reid baldking, with stoles and ffannells ; iij albes with parrells of white damaske, floured 


stoles and fannells ; iij albes with parrells of whyte damaske, stoles and fannells. 


The 


Thrid Chist.—ij alter clothes of whit damask with floures and a front cloth of the same; ij 


alter clothes of blew sarcenett and j ffront cloth to the same with ij curtyns; ij alter clorthes 


of reid velvett; j pall of blak velvett; ij clorthes for the bisshopp stall, j of reid baldking 


and thother of reid damask; j vestment of reid sarcenett with gryffings; ij corporax cases of 


nedill worke and clothe of gold; j towell for the dean at the alter; j clothe for the alter broder 


work; j blew sarcenett for holding of the patten;* and j other of greyne. 


The Fourte Chist-—j myter with a payre of pontyfycalls [gloves] and ij broches [for copes] with 


perle and stone; xx"* copes with sex tunycles for children. 
The Fiste Cheste-—iij albes with parrells of cloith of gold; iij albes with parrells of reid velvett 


with bells of gold ; iij albes with parells of blak satten with roundells ; iij albes with parells of 


reid velvett. 
The Almery over the Fufte Chist.—Four alter clorthes with ij longe towells; ij banner clorths for 


procession with ij crosse staffs, and j staff for rector chori. 


The First Chest over the south syde towards the west.—ij baldkings” {[bawdkyn] with angells lying in 


the chauncell; foure reid baldkings for the pulpett; vij albes with parells of satten; v albes 


for children. 
The Seconnd Chist.-j suyte of reid baldking, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with iij albes; j suyte 


ff red baldking, prest, deacon, and subdeacon, with j albe; j suyte of baldking with 


popingwes [parrots], priest, deacon, and subdeacon; j suyte of reid velvett with j albe, 


preste, deacon, and subdeacon. 


The Thride Chist.—iij white vestments with j albe; j suyte of reid sarcenett, preist, deacon, and 


subdeacon ; j suyte of blew chamlett, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with iij albes; j suyte 
of white baldking, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with iij albes; ij old vestments of white 


baldking withoute albes. 


lhe Ffourte Chist.—j vestment of greyn baldking without albe, and another of the same with albe; 


The offertory veil. (Sac. Arch. 409.) 


» “ Course cloth of sylver called a bawdekyn.” (WS. Inv. St. Stephen's Westminster.) “xxxv baudkins 


‘or to garnisshe the quyer at everye triumphe or at the Kyngs Ma“** comyng.” (Jb. St. Paul's.) 
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j vestment of reid baldking with j albe ; j of white satten with albe and frontell ; j of grevn 
dornex with albe; j of greyn baldking with coneys of gold and j albe ; j of blew baldking with 
albes; j of greyn satten with albe; j white chamlett with albe ; j of greyn satten with albe ; 
j of reid satten with albe; j of white busshiane with albe ; j of blew sarcenett with albe ; j of 
yreyn baldking with a crose of blew sylk ; j of blak chamlett with albe ; j of greyn baldkyng 
with albe; x alterclothes with ffrontells; a vestment of whyte sarcenett with albe; j reid 
baldking with albe; j reid baldking with albe; j of reid velvett with albe. 

lhe Lyyst Chist.—A suyte of yallow taffany with preist, deacon, and subdeacon, and iij albes ; | 
suyte of greyn damask, preist, deacon, and subdeacon, with ij albes ; j suyte of blew baldking, 


priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with iij albes; iiij vestments, iij of baldking and j of blewe 


satten with a white crosse; ix albes with parells of nedill work and baldking ; vij stoles and y 
fannells. 


Lhe Seat Chist.—iiij cusshings of red velvett and whit damaske ; j of blewe velvett with floure de 


lues; a satten cusshing with a flowre on the one side; v cusshings in the quere above the 
almerve hed ; j suyte of reid baldking, priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with iij albes ; j suyte : 
it vreyn baldking, priest, deacon, and subdeacon ; iij albes. 
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XII1.—An Account of Implements for the Bath found in a Stone Coffin at 
Urdingen, near Diiseldorf. By Grorce Wirt, Esq. F.R.S. 


Read February 23, 1865. 


Tue Romans are said to have ascribed their power of conquering the world as 
much to the strigil as to the sword; in other words, the exercises appertaining 
to the bath rendered their limbs so supple, and their bodily movements so active 
and powerful, that it was rare for them to find any other people who could long 
stand against them in the hand-to-hand engagements which characterised the 
warfare of those times. 

[t need hardly be said that the strigil (in Greek fverpis) is a curved instrument, 
generally made of metal, with which the frequenters of the bath scraped from 
their bodies the refuse and dead material which had been brought to the surface 
in the calidarium, or hot chamber. The strigil was uniformly regarded by the 
ancients as the emblem of the bath, and as such it is frequently to be found 
carved in stone, in bas-relief, over the door of the principal entrance to the 
building. 

Strigils were made of various substances, such as gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
hone, ivory, tortoise-shell, and wood. The four latter, from the perishable nature 
of the materials, are now rarely to be found; the two first (those of gold and 
silver), from their precious qualities, have for the most part been consigned to 
the melting-pot ; oxidization has destroyed the greater part of the specimens in 
iron; while to the bronze we are mainly indebted for handing down to us the 
exact form and characteristics of this instrument. 

The well-known bunch of strigils, together with the oil-bottle (guttus or 
ampulla) and patera, all suspended on the same ring, and preserved in the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples, have long attracted the attention of antiquaries.* They 
were found hung up in one of the rooms of a bath at Pompeii, and altogether 
they form a most interesting and instructive group. The patera is the shallow 


* Grivand de la Vincelle, Arts et Métiers, pl. xxiii. 
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vessel into which the oil was poured from the oil-bottle, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the process of anointing. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance of athletic exercises, especially in an 
enervating climate like that of Southern Italy. Hence the institution of the 
bath, with all its concomitant games and trials of strength, became the crowded 
resort of all classes of the community. It was regarded not only as tending to 
cleanliness and as a preservative from disease, but as a national institution which 
secured to the Roman people a marked pre-eminence over surrounding nations. 

It is quite beside the present purpose to enter into any details of the structure 
of the baths, those vast buildings which once constituted the greatest ornaments 
of ancient Rome, comprising as they did an assemblage of courts and halls of a 
magnitude quite inconceivable at the present day. Some of them covered several 
acres of ground, and afforded accommodation to thousands of persons at the 
same time. 

That the early Roman Emperors duly appreciated the advantages of the bath 
is shown by the fact that it was always an object of their especial patronage, and 
it was the greatest ambition of each of them to distinguish his reign by the 
foundation of a bath, and to encourage its use among the people by his frequent 
presence. In illustration of this fact, Spartianus relates an amusing incident of 
the Emperor Hadrian, who one day recognising an old soldier at the bath rubbing 
himself against one of the pillars of the building, asked him why he did this. 
The soldier replied that he had no slave to rub him; upon which Hadrian gave 
him two slaves, and wherewithal to support them. On the next occasion that 
the Emperor visited the bath, he saw five other old soldiers rubbing themselves 
ina similar manner. Hadrian, perceiving their drift, immediately said that now 
there was no difficulty, as they could rub each other! 

Among a people so essentially military as the Romans it can be readily under- 
stood that the generals of their various armies, following the example of their 
emperors, set especial value on the bath, and introduced it, as a sanitary agent, in 
the construction of their permanent encampments. Many of these generals were 
entrusted with the command of distant armies, often isolated in the midst of the 
enemy’s country, and left entirely to their own individual responsibility, and to them 
the health of their troops was necessarily an object of the most anxious solicitude. 
Proofs of their sagacity and foresight on this head are to be found at the present 
day in the ruin¢ of such of these encampments as have best escaped the 
ravages of time and demolition. A Roman castrum was not long since uncovered 
(about the year 1850) by the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg among the Taunus 
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hills in Germany, within a few miles of Homburg, where may still be seen, at one 
corner of the fortifications, the ruins of a bath with the flue-tiles and other 
attributes distinctly visible. From the extent of the foundations of the hot 
chamber it may be calculated that it was capable of accommodating about twenty 
soldiers at a time. Situate as was this encampment in the midst of the enemy’s 
country, and surrounded by a fierce hostile people, it was impossible for the men 
to take exercise outside the walls of the camp without the danger of being cut off. 
Might not the general in command of that station fairly attribute to the agency 
of the bath the safety of his whole detachment, and the consequent retention of 
the Roman supremacy in that part of Germany during the winter, until the 
return of fine weather enabled him to resume active operations 

[t is well known that under Drusus there were various detachments of Roman 
troops engaged in the subjugation of Germany, and other generals besides the 
one in command on the Taunus mountains may have equally experienced the 
advantages of the bath in the preservation of the health of their troops; and, 
conjecture though it be, may it not be inferred that one of them, in the fulness 
of his gratitude for the benefits derived from that institution, may have directed 
all his bath implements to be buried with him, in conformity with the well- 
known custom of the Romans to cast on the funeral pile of their friends the most 
costly articles in their possession as the highest testimony of their reverence and 
esteem 

Be all this as it may, the collection of bath implements now exhibited to the 
Society was found in 1861 in a stone coffin near the Roman military station of 
Gelduba, not far from the village of Urdingen, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
near Diisseldorf. 

The circumstances under which these relics were found excited at the time 
much interest in that part of Germany. Details of the discovery were given in 
the local newspapers of the day, which display amusing ignorance on the part of 
the writers. Solitary strigils have been frequently found in Roman coffins, but 
there is no other instance on record of the discovery in a tomb of so complete and 
instructive a set of the implements of the bath. 

The following is a translation of the account given in the Crefeld Gazette of the 
7th of May 1861 :— 

“In the afternoon of the 25th of April 1861 two labourers working in a gravel- 
pit near Latum, in the circle of Crefeld, not far from Urdingen, came upon a large 
stone coffin with a heavy cover, the whole in a state of tolerable preservation. 
Unfortunately, in the first moment of surprise, the men neglected to take any 
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precaution in disinterring the sarcophagus, but they broke the cover or lid, after 
partially removing the sand and gravel, in order the more speedily to get at the 
contents, which, however, can have hardly satisfied the expectations of the finders. 

“On the next day, when the labourers resumed their work, they came upon 
another smaller sarcophagus, at the distance of about two spades’ width from the 
spot where the first was found. In the lid of the smaller coffin there were several! 
cracks or crevices which facilitated the opening. The coffins were placed at 
right angles to each other, at a depth of about a foot and a half from the surface, 
the point of the angle being in the direction of Gellep, the Roman station of 
Gelduba mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny, which is situate at a distance of about 
two miles, in a northernly direction, from the spot where the antiquities were 
found. 

* A nearer investigation of the latter gave the following results :—The first 
sarcophagus was five feet seven inches long, two feet ten inches broad, and two 
feet high. The inside breadth was at most two feet, the inside depth one foot 
ten inches and a half. At one end inside there was a ledge or projection seven 
inches and a half high measured from the bottom, and fifteen inches wide, which 
seems to have served for the reception of the articles placed in the coffin. These 
consisted of five earthenware vessels, viz. First, a dish made of ¢ferra sigillata 
(Samian ware), with the potter’s inscription LEO . FEC; secondly, two cups of dark 
yellow clay and two pale yellow jugs with handles, such as those that are com- 
monly found in the neighbourhood of Gellep, Asberg, and Xanten. Remains of 
burnt bones, ashes, and several pieces of broken glass, were found at the bottom 
of the coffin, 

‘“‘ The second sarcophagus was five feet four inches long, two feet broad, and 
one foot two inches high. The inside breadth was one foot four inches, the 
inside depth nine inches, and at each end were ledges two inches high, the one 
being eleven inches and the other only six inches in length ; the former is cut out 
in the shape of a semicircle, the latter forms a step, like the one in the 
larger coffin. The tids of both sarcophagi are somewhat higher in the middle 
than along the sides, which gives to them the appearance of a slightly coped roof. 

“ The following articles of bronze, iron, and glass were found in the last-named 
coffin :-— 

* 1. A small oval vessel with narrow neck and two small handles, to which 
are attached slight chains four inches and a half long; these are fastened at the 
other end to a ring; a third little chain is also fastened to this ring, which is 
attached at the other end to the stopper of the vessel. Through the ring passes a 
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f | thin cross-bar four inches long, which, with the semicircular curve above it, forms 


the handle. 

“2 and 3. From each side of this bar, also on a ring, hangs a sickle-shaped 
plate or blade, ten inches long, bent outwardly towards the bottom, which is fixed 
to a round handle with an obtuse termination. The workmanship of every part 
| of this curious object is very beautiful. It is of pure metal and in good preserva- 
| | tion, but what has been its use, and whether it is a domestic or agricultural 
utensil, we do not venture to pronounce. 

| “4. A metal cylinder, two inches high, with a loose cover, in the middle of 
which there is a small round opening. 

“5. The greater portion of a knife-blade of iron, from which the massive 
bronze handle has been broken off. 

“6. A very prettily formed glass vase, five and a half inches high, with a 
) handle, and with wavy ornaments of molten glass. 

“ 7. A tazza or drinking-cup of white glass, with two rows of projections in 
glass on the outer surface. 

‘** 8, A smaller bottle injured at the top and bottom. 

“9. A glass bowl with a handle and ornaments like those of No. 6, but which 
was unfortunately broken in consequence of careless handling. 

‘ Besides these articles there were in the sarcophagus a quantity of charred 
bones and black earth. No inscription has been discovered, nor have any coins 
been found. 

4 “ As to the material of which the sarcophagi are made, it is a kind of yellow 
t | trachite or tufa, interspersed with numerous black spots and a little feldspar and 
| mica, and also with numerous cavities, partly empty and partly filled with yellow 
. ochre, such as is still quarried in the Sieben-Gebirge and in the countries around 
| the Middle Rhine. 

f Both sarcophagi were, by the care of Mr. C. Herken, transported to Latum, 
and there placed under cover in his yard, where they await their further desti- 


nation.””* 

«A [t will be seen from the several objects now submitted for the inspection of the 

| Society, that they consist of four vessels of glass and five implements of bronze. 

To | Like the famous bunch of strigils at Naples,.we have here the bronze guttus hung 
fi on the same ring as the strigils, but without the bronze patera ; in this instance the 

H A patera is of glass. The bronze guttus (Plate XXIV.) is of good workmanship, cor- 


| * Crefelder Zeitung. Dienstag, den 7 Mai, 1861. 
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rugated in a succession of horizontal circles, furnished with two handles, to each 
of which chains are attached six inches long, by which it is fastened to the ring. 
On the under-surface of the metal stopper of the oil-bottle there are two thin 
plates of bronze for the purpose of fastening the cork or some kind of soft wood. 
This stopper is also suspended by a chain. 

The strigils have cylindrical handles, in which respect they differ from those 
commonly seen in the public museums of Italy. The handles, moreover, are 
studded with little knobs or projections, in order that they may be more securely 
held by hands moistened with oil or perspiration. The whole is not unlike the 
club borne by Hercules. The points of these strigils also turn backwards instead 
of forming a regular curve. It is interesting that this form of strigil, appa- 
rently peculiar, should have been found in Britain, as will be seen by reference 
to Archdeacon Battely’s Antiquitates Rutupine,* pl. xii. p. 115. 

The ring to which the whole are attached is of an elliptical form above and 
straight below. The straight portion is split somewhat like a modern key-ring, 
to admit of the removal of the implements. 

Unattached to the foregoing is a cylindrical vessel, rather more 
than two inches in length, and about an inch in diameter, which 
may have served for an unguent pot. In general form it is not 
unlike a Roman inkstand, and is represented in the annexed 
figure. 

The fifth metal instrument is a knife with a bronze handle, six 
inches long, the iron of which is much oxidized; the shape of the 
blade is peculiar, terminating in a broad concave end. (Plate XXV_ 


fig. 3.) BRONZE BOX. 


The four glass vessels consist of the following:—1. A bottle of white glass, 
originally about four inches high and three in diameter, much _ broken. 
(Plate XXV. fig. 1.) 2. A patera, four inches in diameter, and about an 
inch deep, and, as stated in the Crefeld Gazette, considerably damaged. 
(Plate XXV. fig. 5). The handle is short, and the back of the patera is orna- 
mented with serpentine streaks of blue glass in relief. 3. A cup, three inches 
in diameter, and two inches and a quarter deep. It is studded round its middle 
with several sharp points, possibly for security in handling. (Plate XXV. fig. 2.) 
4. A jug of beautiful form, five inches high, and two and three quarters in 
diameter at its widest part. (Plate XXV. fig. 4.) Like the patera it is covered 


* The original strigil is in Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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all round with blue glass ornamentation. The whole of these glass vessels 
are covered with the muddy infiltration from the overflowing of the Rhine.’ 

Although such frequent allusions to the use of the strigil are to be found in 
classic authors, yet, as might be expected in a matter of such daily routine as 
the bath, there is great paucity of details as to the manner in which it was 
carried out. The drawings sometimes found on Greek vases of persons using the 
strigil have alone served to give us any ideas on this head; hence the discovery 
in Rome in 1849 of the statue of the “ Athlete using the Strigil,” mentioned by 
Pliny, if only a copy, is at any rate a valuable acquisition to our knowledge on 
this point. In Murray’s Hand-Book of Rome for 1858 will be found the following 
account of this discovery :— 

* Athlete, a semi-colossal statue, found in the Vicolo delle Palme in the 
Trastevere, near the spot where the Bronze Horse in the Capitoline Museum was 
discovered. So admirably has this statue been preserved, that, although one arm 
and both legs were broken, none of the pieces were missing, and the only restora- 
tion necessary was a small fragment of the nose and some of the fingers of the 
right hand, which have been carefully restored by Professor Tenerani. It is of 
Greek marble, and represents a wrestler or athlete in the act of cleaning 
his arm with a ‘strigil.. Canina, who directed the excavation in which it 
was found, and the Roman artists generally, regard it as a work of the highest 
art, and declare it to be the production of Lysippus, (B. c. 325,) his celebrated 
‘ArroEvouevos, Which is said by Pliny to have so pleased Tiberius, that the Emperor 
caused it to be transported from the Baths of Agrippa to his own palace, but from 
the clamour of the people was obliged to restore it to the original situation. 

“To the objection that Pliny’s description of that statue applies to a work in 
bronze, Canina replies that it may be a repetition of the bronze one by Lysippus. 
If this hypothesis be correct, the statue is the first work of Lysippus which has 
come down to us, and is additionally interesting as being one of the few men- 
tioned by Pliny. Whatever be its origin, it is one of the few examples which 
have yet been found in statuary of an athlete smoothing or cleaning his skin with 
the strigil, though paintings of such are to be seen at Naples and on Etruscan 
vases. The present statue is holding the strigil with his left hand, and is cleaning 
with it his right arm, which he holds extended for the purpose. His countenance 


* Mr. Witt, before his death, which took place in February, 1869, presented to the British Museum 
this curious set of antiquities, together with the remarkable series of strigils and other bath implements 


which he had collected.—C. S. P. 
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is ideal; his head is small, his neck rather thick, and his shoulders show vigour 
and force, while his legs hardly surpass the natural size. This apparent incon- 
gruity is explained by the Roman artists as indicating that the sculptor wished to 
represent not only a wrestler, but a runner; his strength being shown by the size 
of his shoulders, his small head, and his short neck, as in the statues of Hercules ; 
while his lightness and quickness in running are shown by his legs, which are 
strong, nervous, and rather long. The disc in the right hand is a modern and 
unauthorised addition.” 

Dr. 8. Birch, F.S.A. has kindly called my attention to a curious document pub- 
lished by M. Letronne, in the Journal des Savants, 1833, under the title “‘ Récom- 
pense promise a qui découvrira ou ramenera deux esclaves échappés d’ Alexandrie.”’ 
It is a fac-simile of a Greek papyrus preserved in the Louvre, and which is 
believed to belong to the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II. (B.c. 146). The reward 
is offered for the discovery of two runaway slaves. One of them is described as 
Hermon, belonging to Aristogenes son of Chrysippus of Alabanda in Caria. 
In the description of the slave he is stated to have xpixov adnpoiv év @ Ajxvbos 
xai Evetpa, an iron ring on which are an oil-vase and strigils. M. Letronne 
remarks that a mere portable set of strigils with an oil-vase would soon be 
thrown away by the slave, and that it is more probable that he wore an iron 
ring, either a necklet or armlet, on which these bath implements were engraved. 
The slave bearing the bath implements appears by the Greeks to have been 
termed fverpodnxvOos or otreyyodjxvOos. A young negro carrying these imple- 
ments may be found in the Museo Pio-Clementino, and is engraved in the 
work describing that collection, tom. iii. pl. xxxv. 

As regards the discovery of strigils in tombs, it may not be amiss to remind the 
Society that in one of the large sepulchral barrows in Essex, excavated by the 
late Mr. Rookwood Gage in 1835, and known as the Bartlow Hills, a pair of 
strigils was discovered. They were accompanied by a lamp, a beautiful bronze 
prefericulum and patera, a curious enamelled vase, other bronze and glass 
vessels, together with a folding seat of iron, which it has been conjectured 
indicated the magisterial rank of the person with whose remains it had been 
interred. These relics are engraved and described in the Archzologia, vol. xxv. 
p. 300. 
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XIV.—Notes on Inscribed Strigils. By C.T. Newton, Esq. M.A. 


Read June 17, 1869 


Ix the interesting collection of antiquities from the Cyrenaica which the 
Museum has recently acquired through Mr. Dennis, is the handle of a bronze 
strigil, on which are stamped the words TPIAKATIOQN A@AON. The letters, which 
are in relief within an oblong incuse, are of a good period, The tpiaxas was a 
political division of the dvd at Athens, and of the #8 at Sparta, and the 
tptaxarin were the ephebi belonging to a rpiaxds. In an inscription discovered by 
Smith and Porcher at Cyrene, and published in their History of Discoveries, 
p. 110, No. 6, which gives a list of various military divisions, we find, line 14, 
tpaxatiapya, and lines 51 and 52, fvuulopa)? rots rtpraxatios. This inscription, 
taken in connection with that on the strigil, confirms the statement of Eustath. 
in Odyss. p. 292, 1. 26, ed. Lips. 1825, Kupryn rovs épnBovs tpiaxatiovs Kxadoiar, 
See Hesych. s. v. tpvaxatios, ed. Albert. ii. p. 1412, and note 26, ibid. The inscription 
on the strigil shows that it was the prize given to the ephebi, probably for a victory 
in some gymnastic contest. 

In the British Museum is the handle of a strigil, inscribed TAP SYMMAXOY, 
formerly in the Temple Collection; and in the Corpus _Inscriptionum, 
Nos. $527-8527b, five inscribed strigils are published, four of which read 
‘Arod\Aoéwpw, and the fifth ‘AyAdov. These names are probably those of the makers 
of the strigils, as on one specimen the full form rap Xpneiyov eju: occurs; see 
Garrucci, Dissertazioni Archeologiche, Roma 186A, p. 136. 

The British Museum contains other inscribed strigils. On one Herakles is 
represented within an oval ineuse, shooting an arrow at the Nemean lion; on 
another, from the Blacas Collection, is a phallus in a circular incuse. Both 
these are inscribed TQTENES. On another, inscribed ZQTEP, is the type of a 
cow suckling her calf, as on the coins of Dyrrhachium. For other instances of 
inscribed strigils, see the article by Detlefsen, in the Bulletino of the Roman 
Institute, 1863, p. 21, and ibid. p. 188; Garrucci, udi supra, pp. 133-142 
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X\V.—Remarks on a Faliscan Inscription. By Padre Rarrarte GARRVCCI, 
Hon. F.S.A. Translated by W. M. Wrute, Esq. F.S.A. Local Secretary for 
Hampshire. 


Read December 1, 1870. 


Wrrn the Faliscan inscription already published in Archzologia* there was 
found another and smaller bronze plate, with inscriptions on either side, varying 
in date. I will now give the more recent of these, deferring to another occasion 
the other and more ancient one, which is in Saturnian verse.” This plate, like 
the former, has been torn away from some wall, to which it had been attached by 
six nails. Hence it has sustained a transverse fracture, and some small fragments 
are missing. But, fortunately, the sense of the inscription is uninjured, and the 
loss is confined to a few letters. It reads thus,— 


OVE! IVNONE! MINERVAI 
FALESCE QVEI IN/SARDINIA SVN 
DONVM DEDERVNTA MAGISTREIS 
(LLATRIVS:KF:SAL AVOLT] Al F 
COIRAVERONT’ 


* Archaologia, xu. 43. » Horace, Epist. lib. ii. i. 158. 

° The sigla k. v. stands for Kesonis filius. The father of Salviena was named Volta Salviena, both 
names having an Etruscan termination. Among the Falisci the prenomen Vo/tius has the force of the 
Etrusean Volta. We find such examples on two of the Faliscan tiles which I published, as voitio vectngo 
MAXOMO IvVNEO, and ca. vecINEO voiTI (son of Voltins). A third from Civité Castellana gives 


LEIVELIO voLT! (sons of Voltius). With such means of comparison at command we must certainly render 


the sigla vo. r. of the mural inscription at Falleri, referred to in the Scoperte Falische, p. 280, and in the 
Diss. Arch. i. p. 74, by VOlti Filio. Mommsen has given it wrongly as VOlusi Filo. 
242 
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It is indeed a novelty to meet with mention of Falisci in Sardinia. Nota 
suspicion of such a fact exists in history—yet so it is, FALESCE, like PLOTRVME, 
| I11VIRE (tres vire) is the nom. plur. instead of PALESCEI, PALESCEIS, Or FALESCES, 

which are also archaic forms. Among these, as we learn from the grammarians, 

Lucilius selected the termination in et to distinguish this case from the genitive 
) | singnlar which he wrote with the simple 1. The subsequent use of the £, where the 
| | more recent writers adopt 1, is well known. Thus we find FaBRECrIO on the Preenes- 
) tine stele ;* FAMIILIAL” on a vessel from Ardea; FILEIA on the cista Kircheriana. 
| These FALESCE are then the FaLiscr. It is the first time we find them named on 
archaic monuments, and we now learn they did not call themselves Halesci nor 
Haliaci, as has been fancied, but Falisci. 

The three divinities to whom they make their offering are those of the Capitol. 
The first of these is Jove, and I am not certain whether we ought not to supply 
p, and read DIOVEI, since this might have stood so on the fragment of the plate 
; | which is wanting. However, tovIs is as ancient as DIOVIS, as will be seen from 
the following examples of all the cases :—The genitive DIOVIS occurs in the plate 
sacred to Juno Lucina; the dative tovel appears on one of the Latin mirrors in 


the Kireherian Museum, and we read tovit on the votive cippus of Aschi 


. dedicated to Jupiter Sacricosta. But on a fragment of bronze in the Berlin 
Museum we find, on the contrary, Diove; and again DIOVEI in an inscrip- 
tion at Padua. The accusative piovem I discovered on the Latin mirror of 
Orbetello. 

. The archaic terminations [VNONEI and MINERVAI are well known. We have 


further evidence of the cult of these three divinities at Falleri from a marble 


tympanum found there, on which they are represented in bas-relief between the 


4 colossal heads of the Dioscuri. How these Falisci came to be in Sardinia, and at 
Dae what period it is probable that they went there, I shall attempt to show. 
tar The city of Falleri was assigned by the Romans as quarters for the Falisci, 
Bit whom, after their final defeat,—a.v.c. 513, according to Eutropius, ii. 28, or 516 
\ : according to Orosius, iv. 2,—they compelled to quit the rugged cliffs of the moun- 
H } tain, whence from their strongholds they had continually been renewing the war 
i | | . during a century. We know thus much from the annals of Zonaras, who epito- 
" mised the works of former historians, and among them a portion of Dion Cassius 
: 6h * For an account of the sepulchral monuments of the Latin Aqui, termed Pigne, or Stele Prenestine, see 
4 4 Dissertaziont Archeol. vol i. p. 156, tav. 
Al { » In this archaic paleography the double ¢ was the equivalent of ¢. 
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which is no longer in existence. Strabo names two cities, Falerii and Faliscum. 
The latter, he tells us, also bore the name of quum Faliscum, and was on the 
Via Flaminia, between Otricoli and Rome. Hence we certainly know that he 
refers to the modern Civita Castellana. The city of Falleri, then, where our 
bronzes have been found, is the Padépux of Strabo, for it does not stand on the 
Via Flaminia, but on the Via Ameria, between Ameria and Rome, as I have 
already fully shown. All the annotators of Strabo, from Casaubon, who follows 
Salmasius, down to the recent ones quoted by Krammer, as Cluverius, Siebenkees, 
Otfried Miller, Groskurd, Abeken, and Monnert, have confused Falerii with 
Faliscum. ‘This confusion has caused the many and varied corrections attempted 
up to the present time by the critics, who often, by their anxiety to compass too 
much, show their want of comprehension :—“ Ne faciunt intelligendo ut nihil 
intelligant.”’ 

What the Romans had formerly done with the Piceni,* a.v.c. 485,—by obliging 
a portion of the population to migrate to Campania, where lands between Nocera 
and the Sele were ceded to them,—they now appear to have done with the Falisci. 
Although they had deprived them of half their territory, their arms, their horses, 
and their slaves, they still may have fancied themselves insecure, and accordingly 
sent off a portion of this people to colonise Sardinia." 

This island had just been ceded by the Carthaginians to the Romans, who took 
possession of it in 516,° the very year in which, according to Orosius, the Romans 
gave the Falisei their final defeat. It is therefore probable that the Falisci who 
had been removed to Sardinia may have sent this offering to the divinities of their 
country while they still glowed with feelings of patriotism, and bore their native 
land in remembrance. Of this we find further evidence in the archaisms of the 
inscription. The most remarkable of these is the termination in £ of the nom. 
plur. FALESCE. We have only the two examples of this already cited, PLOIRVME 
and I1f ViRE (¢res vire). Nor is it easy to find examples in ont of the third 
person plural which we have here in corraveront. This should rather belong 
to the fifth century; but as we find it here with the terminations in ws, as 
Latrius, also with donwm, and another third person in wnt, as dederunt, we can only 
assign it to the epoch of transition—that is, to the first half of the sixth century. 


* Strabo, v. 13. 


* Some sixty years after this event the Ligurian Apulini were removed to the country of Taurosineum. 
Livy, xl. 38. Vide Dissert. Arch, i. pp. 108, 127. 
© Zonaras, Ann, viii. 18. 
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We have also the evidence of Verrius Flaccus that Livius Andronicus, an 
author of this period, employed the termination oNT, writing NEQVINONT in 
his Odyssey. 

Much more might be said on this point, but I will now merely cite a very 
remarkable archaic Roman inscription which has been recently discovered. This 
affords a fresh example of the rare use of the nominative plural in &, as in 
the word Atpil ks, and in the no less rare termination of the third person plural 
in 0, a8 PROBAVERO, of which hitherto we knew but two examples, DEDRO 
and DEDA, on a stele of Pesaro. These archaic forms, moreover, are combined 
with the termination in vs of opvs, though after 513 it was still written opos, 
as proved by the inscription C POMPONI QVIR OPos on the bronze statuette in the 
Kircherian Museum. 

The discovery in question was made recently in the piazza of S. Eustachio. 
It consisted of a portion of a column of brecciated limestone, which has been 
removed to the Lateran Museum. The inscription upon it records the names of 
two «diles of the people who state their approval of some work by which this 
fragment must have stood. The first word has almost perished, but seems to 
have been Minucius. The rest is as follows :-— 

C* CINCI 


0 


AIDI--E PVS 
LELB ['ROBAVERO. 


id eat, C Cinci Aidile Pleib. Opus Probavero. 


The word p/eid itself is also worthy of notice, for no similar example exists in 
the most ancient inscriptions, and the only ones that I can refer to at all— 
IMPEIRATOR and bDecretvit from the Gibraltar bronze—though of the same 
sixth century, are not prior to the year 566. This concise notice may suffice. 
We have no further knowledge of these two wdiles of the people, but notices of 
the Cincian family exist, from which we learn that it was distinguished in this 
same century. First, in 551, there was M. Cincius, tribune of the people, who 
framed the law ‘* De donis et muneribus.” Then there was L. Cincius Alimento, 


the famous chronicler, and the orator Cincius, who advocated the adoption of the 
Lex Fannia in593. 

The palsxeography is archaic, and we find the transverse bar of the A formed in 
an obtuse angle, like the same letter in the legend A* Roscio on a Preenestine 
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stele. It oceurs also on the coins of Calvi with the mark of the cat; and, in the 
copious Roman coinage struck before the as sextantarius was diminished to 
uncialis. Still later, towards the middle of the century, the moneyer C. Atilius 
Saranus used this A in thes pr. of his cognomen. The example furnished by 
the cippus of Lepidus, 567, is doubtful, having been, as Professor Rocchi justly 
observes, retouched in modern times; neither is it borne out by the other 
cippt of Lepidus. 
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XVI.—Some Particulars relating to the History of the Abbey Church of Wymond- 
ham tn Norfolk. Communicated by Henry Harrop, Esq. F.S_A. 


Wymondham, Norfolk, and the remains of the abbey adjoining it, with the inten- 
tion of adding a survey of it to the collection [ had already made of Norfolk 
monastic ruins. Extensive excavations were necessary, and, these involving time 
and expense, the project was deferred, and will now probably never be carried out. 
| In the course however of my preliminary investigations among records I came 
i upon some particulars of the history of the church which I think of sufficient 
| interest to place before the Society. 

For the better understanding the subject [ have prepared a plan of the church and 
abbey, chiefly from Mr. Petit’s plan in the Norwich volume of the Archzological 
Institute." 

The twenty-sixth volume of the Archzologia contains an interesting paper, by 
the late Samuel Woodward, Esq., on this abbey, particularly with reference to 
r some discoveries which had then been made of interments of some of the Albini 


Read May 6th, 1869. 
an A FEW years ago my attention was directed to the very interesting Church of 


family in the abbey ruins. 

A sketch of the history of the abbey is there given, mainly from the account of 
| the Norfolk historian Blomefield, and I therefore shall avoid as much as possible 
travelling over the same ground, though I[ cannot altogether do so. 

The priory of Wymondham was founded by William d’ Albini, butler to Henry L. 
The foundation charter is in the Chartulary at the British Museum,” with the con- 


firmations of his successors, the king, the bishop, &c. Amongst the founder's 
' zifts were the church and rectory of Wymondham. 
From the foundation to the year 1448 it was a cell of St. Alban’s, governed by 
a prior, although the founder had reserved to himself and his successors the 
right of making it an independent abbey. Much therefore of its early history 


* By the permission of J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., Mr. Petit’s plan is reproduced in Plate XXVI. There 
is another plan of the church engraved in the Archwologia, xxvi. pl. xxx., in illustration of Mr. Wood- 


ward's paper referred to in the text. » MS. Cott. Tit. C. vim. 
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consists of the record of disputes between the priors and the abbey of St. Alban’s, 
varied by oceasional differences with the founder’s representatives, the bishops, 
archdeacons, vicars, and townspeople of Wymondham. 

The first business entered upon was the pulling down the old parish church and 
the erection of a fine conventual church, of the nave of which the centre aisle of 
the present church was a portion. The central tower and transepts, as will be 
seen by the plan, were a little eastward of the present eastern tower. 

The first dispute appears to have been with the archdeacon of Norfolk and the 
parishioners as to the jurisdiction over the portion allotted to the parochial ser- 
vices; this was arranged about 1221, when more than two-thirds of the nave was 
appropriated as a parish church, the priory church occupying all the rest of 
the building eastward. The conventual buildings were on the south, of which 
the only remains of any importance are the east wall of the chapter house. 

Although, however, the parish had the nave as a parish church, and had also a 
vicar, the prior maintained a sort of supremacy over the entire building, extend- 
ing his processions on certain feasts round the whole interior of the church, and 
receiving the oblations on those days at the altar of the parish church. 

The miserable squabbles which arose out of this state of things would have 
little interest now but for the light which certain proceedings consequent upon 
them throw on the architectural history of the church. 

In the year 1408 a new prior and a new vicar were appointed, and in the July 
of the following year the prior sought security of the peace against twenty-four 
of the principal inhabitants of the parish, the churchwardens being among them ; 
and on the Sunday following the judge of assize bound them over, themselves in 
100/. each, with two sureties of 20/. each, to keep the peace, and in no way to 
molest the prior and convent. 

In the following February the chancellor, Beaufort, delivered into the Exche- 
quer by the hands of John Cockayn, chief baron, these recognizances and a writ 
of certiorari dated the 6th February, 11th Henry IV. The return to this writ is 
on the Memoranda Roll of the Exchequer, and gives some important particulars 
of the riots which had taken place notwithstanding the heavy recognizances in 
which many of the parties were bound. 

It appears from this record that on the 22nd November then last a number of 
these persons “ seized the charnel house of the prior, then used by him as a 
parliament house, and closed it against him.’ This building is now difficult to 
identify; Blomefield says that a wall west of the tower was a part of it; but of this 
there is now no trace, although there are foundations north of the abbey transept 
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which had a communication with the latter by a stair at the north-west corner, 
called in Mr. Woodward’s plan “ the almonry,”’ which seems the more likely site. 

[t was further stated that “on the 16th December others of them by order of 
four of the number (whom I suppose to have been the churchwardens), cut down 
the trees growing in the churchyard and took them away, and at nine o’clock on 
that day entered the parish church, and walled up the door by the altar of the 
Virgin Mary, by which the monks were wont to enter the church.” 

“ And on the 20th December, in the vigil of St. Thomas the Apostle, William 
Grout and many others entered the church and boarded up the two doors next 
the high altar in the parish church, to prevent the prior and convent recovering 
or exercising any of their rights there.” 

These doors are now walled up, but the arched passages to them still remain 
open on the eastern side of the wall within the tower. 

It was further alleged that “on the last day of December the same Grout and 
his accomplices violently attacked a tower of the prior at the west end of the 
church, and broke open an old staircase which had been stopped up with stones 
and mortar as well with the assent of the prior and convent as of the parishioners, 
and removed the materials.” Of this tower at the west end of the parish church 
we shall hear more hereafter. 

And further, “that in the vigil of the Epiphany, Roger Plumer and others 
violently assaulted the prior and convent, broke through the south door, and 
entered the lower chamber of the prior, and with high voices, using fearful 
threats, compelled him to fly to his own chamber, they for two days occupying 
the lower chamber, until two men of law, sent by Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
pacified them. So, therefore, on the day of the Epiphany, the prior and convent 
were unable to solemnise mass or any divine service.” 

And thereupon eleven of these peace-breakers were required to show cause in 
the following Easter Term. At which time further allegations were made, that 
on the preceding 25th of August William Grout assaulted William Mortimer, a 
chaplain in the parish church, and took his vestments from him, and thus 
prevented celebration of mass; and that others of them on previous days had 
ussaulted the cellarer and other officers and servants of the convent. 

There is a copy of a commission in the parish chest of Wymondham which, 
although undated, there can be no doubt must have been issued about this time. 
It is addressed to Sir Thomas Morley, Sir Simon Fellbrigge, Sir Ralph Shelton, 
Edmund Oldhall, and John Winter, and the Sheriff of Norfolk, and recites that 
the prior had alleged his predecessors and himself had from time immemorial 
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possessed the nave of the priory church, and that the parishioners had been 
always ealled to church by the sound of the priory bells, and never had bells of 
their own, so that the prior and convent were not disturbed in their services, 
such being usually the case in divers other abbeys and priories; but that one 
William Grout and others of the parishioners broke into a certain tower of the 
priory church and suspended three bells there, to the disturbance of the prior in 
divine worship, and also broke down many strong walls of the priory and ejected 
the prior from his parlour, and prevented his entering it for three days. That they 
stopped up the doors between the chancel, choir, and nave of the church afore- 
said, and committed other grave offences; and the King commanded Morley 
and his fellows, or some of them, to make inquiry into the facts. 

This and the previous allegations of the prior establish conclusively the fact 
of a tower then existing at the west end of the parish church—and an ancient 
one—for the stopping up of the staircase to it which had then been broken down 
by the parishioners was stated by the prior in an earlier part of the proceedings 
to have been done with the joint assent of convent and parish, “as appeared by 
chronicles.” 

On the Coram Rege Rolls of Trinity term, 12th Henry IV., is the return of 
Sir Ralph Shelton and others to this commission, finding that the parishioners 
had been from time immemorial called to church by the sound of the priory bells, 
but that on Thursday before St. Faith, in the 11th year of the King, certain of 
the parishioners entered the church, and broke into a tower standing upon the 
porch of the church, and suspended three bells there, to the disturbance of the 
prior and convent. Further finding the assignment of the nave of the church to 
the parish for their church, and that the two doors at the high altar opened at 
the will of the prior, who was parson of the church, for processions going into 
and returning from the same church with the oblations and tenths, had been 
stopped up by the parishioners as alleged. That the prior had been ejected from 
his parlour, and the trees in the churchyard cut down, as also alleged by the prior. 

The defendants appeared in the octaves of Trinity following, and pleaded not 
guilty. 

On the 16th May in the 12th year the King, by his letters patent, assigned to 
Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury the examination and inquiry into the disputes, 
and the final determination of them. 

The decree of the Archbishop is printed in the twenty-sixth volume of the 
Archzologia, p. 297. He thereby empowered the parishioners to convert a tower at 
the west end of their church, on the north part of the same, into a belfry for their 
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said church, and to place, find, keep, and have sufficient bells in the same, ringing 
them at their pleasure, but closing all apertures within the church except holes 
for the ropes, so as not to disturb the monks occupying the priory. ‘This is dated 
at Horneastle, the 17th June 1411, (the 12th year of Henry [V.); and the last 
appearance of the case on the memoranda rolls is in the 13th Henry [V., when 
the Chief Baron delivered divers inquisitions into the Exchequer thus indorsed ;— 
‘“* Afterwards, on the day and at the place within contained, before John Cockayn, 
Chief Baron, and William Cothristoke, came Thomas Boteler and the other 
defendants, but, no one appearing on the part of the King, the jury say they are 
not guilty, and so the defendants and their bail are without a day,” &e. 

[t appears to me that we have in these proceedings much curious information 
about the church. Blomefield’s account of these disputes, which as usual has 
heen followed by every subsequent writer, is a mass of blunders, the most im- 
portant of which is, that the decree authorised the parishioners to build a tower 
at the west end of the church, and that the present west tower was then com- 
menced, with the assistance of Sir John Clifton and others, and that it took from 
1410 to 1476 to complete it as far as it is at present, for the battlements never 
appear to have been added. 

[i is most strange that these blunders could have been made. The Archbishop's 
decree plainly refers to a tower existing at the time at the west end of the church, 
hut on the north side of it; and the pleadings show it was an ancient one. More- 
over, Sir John Clifton did not become possessed of property at Wymondham till 
1432. 

Now the original Norman priory church had a nave, with north and south 
aisles. These latter having been destroyed, and the central aisle alone left, and 
the west end also being destroyed, there is nothing to show how the church was 
completed at that end, except that the last western arch on either side has piers 
and walls of a more massive character than the rest. This has led to the sugges- 
tion that originally the church had two western towers. I know of no allusion 
in any document to a south-western tower; the Archbishop’s decree is, however, 


conclusive as to the existence of a north-western one. 

The original central tower of the church was in the portion appropriated to 
the priory, and it is very probable that the erection of the new tower westward 
of the old one by the prior and convent, and the removal of the bells to it from 
their original position in the north-western belfry, was the real origin of the 
disputes recorded. Being so placed they became exclusively under the control 
of the prior, who called the parishioners to the church at his own time, and the 
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parishioners thereupon, to his great indignation, opened the old stairease and 
suspended bells of their own in the north-western tower, an act confirmed by the 
deeree of the archbishop. 

The prior was doubtless also afraid of their proceeding to challenge other 
encroachments on the parochial rights. The convent had quietly possessed 
themselves of a great part of the south triforium, walled up the arches opening 
into the church, and made the monks’ dormitory there. The eastern tower 
itself aiso appears to be in great part an encroachment on the parish church. 

The various acts charged against the parishioners—closing the doors into the 
chancel, cutting down trees in the cemetery, and shutting up the charnel—were, 
no doubt, assertions of a right to the control of their parish church and cemetery 
by the churchwardens and parishioners ; and, as the bells were hung in the north- 
western tower on the 3lst December, 10th Henry IV., they must have been in 
preparation some time before, and the whole matter, instead of being, as repre- 
sented, a sudden attempted invasion of the prior’s rights, seems much more 
likely to have been the result of a long-continued and ever-increasing endeavour 
on the part of the prior to obtain and secure the exclusive control over the entire 
church and cemetery. 

The eastern tower, about the date of which there has been much discussion, 
may be now safely assumed to be of the commencement of the fifteenth century. 

The western tower presents no variation in style from the base to where the bat- 
tlements should be, and there is no trace of such a design as the erection of this 
tower until after the priory had been made an abbey. This was in 1447. In the 
following year Sir John Clifton, the patron, died, and he left the parish 201. ‘ ad 
constructionem novi campani| ili? \s de Wymondham secundum discretionem exe- 
cutorum meorum ;” and the arms above the great western door are his impaling 
those of his wife (a Thorpe), Sir Andrew Ogard, who was his executor, having 
his arms beside them. 

From 1445 to 1476 the bequests to this work were numerous, so that after all 
it oceupied nearly thirty years in building. 

The church itself presents some very remarkable features. Externally, from 
the north-west, it seems a purely Perpendicular structure; it is only when you 
enter the church from the west door that you find the massive Norman arches 
right and left, from end to end, with a triforium of the same date, above which, 
however, every trace of the Norman clerestory has been removed, and a light 
and elegant Perpendicular clerestory substituted for it, the roof being of the same 
date. The beauty of this roof may be appreciated by an inspection of the view of 
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it in the Norwich volume of the Archzological Institute. The corbels on which 
the shafts supporting this roof rest are chiefly formed of angels with shields, 


bearing instruments of the Passion, towards the east, but at the west are a few of 


a different character—a female head, with the modification of the horned head- 
dress, almost identical with that of Lady de Thorpe on the tomb at Ashwell- 
thorpe. Sir John Clifton’s wife was a daughter of this Dame Joan de Thorpe, the 
date of whose effigy is 1428. The opposite corbel has a man’s head with a 
peculiar cap or hood. Both these heads look like portraits. Two shields only have 
arms, one J/oward the other Erpingham, both connections of the Cliftons. 

Externally the clerestory has, on the north side, a series of shields between the 
windows, with the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George, the crossed keys, &c., 
almost the only family coat being that of Shelton. The whole appearance of this 
clerestory leads to the inference that its erection was shortly before that of the 
western tower. The original aisles having been destroyed, the north one was 
rebuilt nearly twice its original breadth, about the same time as the clerestory, 
when the north porch must have also been built. Why this porch was not built 
at right angles with the aisle is difficult to conjecture. It has a beautiful vaulted 
stone roof with mouldings and bosses which seemed to me to have belonged to an 
older porch. 

I have alluded to the parish chest, which contains a considerable number of 
documents, among which, I regret to say, the Archbishop’s Decree, printed in 
the Archzeologia, is not now to be found. At the bottom of the chest I found 
the corporas case, of which I exhibit a drawing ;* the colours were much faded 
and in some parts changed by damp. Numerous documents were there, too, 
relating to the disputes I have mentioned, and a number of deeds of early date 
and some books and papers relating to the church and guilds. One book, marked 
No. 5, was a Church Book commencing in 1546, the third Edward VI. and it has 
the following items :— 


s. d. 
To masons and labourers taking down High Altar and the Altar in the north aisle 2 4 
To William Ringvale and his son setting up of a Table for the Communion 0 6 


And a number of payments for taking down and rebuilding the south aisle called 
* Hlockham’s Aisle.” 


* This case was of embroidered work—consisting of three strips on each side, alternately red and green, 
with a branching device, terminating in a shield on each strip. The bearings on these shields were, on the 
one side, 1. Cheequy or and (gules ?) 2. Quarterly argent and gules; 3. Argent, three chevrons gules: on 
the other side, 1. Paly of six, argent and gules; 2. Arg. a fess between two chevrons gules’ 3. Argent, a 


cross gules. 
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s. d. 
Paid for a Psalter and the Homilies 210 


The guild books were all of late date, and the chief part of their contents { 
related to admissions and payments for their feasts and the collection and dis- | 
bursements of their stock. One parchment document with them I thought suffi- 4: 
ciently curious to make a copy of. It is as follows :— 


This Indentur made at Wymondham the vij day of Octotr in y* xj'* yer of Kynge Henry the 
vii)* betwyxe John Kensy of Wymondham forseyd the older Wiltm Symonds Rott Kensy Wiltm 
Flourdew Stephyn Borell John Oyn* John Bale Wiltm Rowchestr and Rott Woodward of y* 
same town on the oon pte and Thomis Sterlyng + Wiltm Bale of Wymondhain forseyd Gravors on big 
the other pte Wytnessethe y' the seyd John Kensy Wiltm Symonds Rott Kensy Wiltm Flourdew : ; 
Stephyn Borell John Oyn John Bale Wiltm Rowchestr and Rott Woodward have covinaunted Hi 
ind by these psents barganed w' the seyd Thoms Sterlyng + Wiltm Bale for the Tymber Wark- i . i 


manschep and makyng of oon ymage of Seint George callyd a rydyng George wt y* horse to y* 
same ymage of xv hande hye and a dragon w' a beme vowted to sett y* seyd ymage horse and 
dragon upon Provydyd y' the seyd Thofiis and Wiltm Bale schall warke + make or do to be 
wrowte and made y® seyd ymage horse dragon + beme vowted of good ¢ sufficient seasoned Tymber 
varkmanly and in dewe pporcyon accordyng to ther patron whyche is the rydyng George of 

Leystofft® except the lyeng of the Dragon schall vary from ther seyd patron for thys Dragon schall | 
lye rampyng on the seyd beme befor the ymage and horse so y' the seyd ymage callyd a rydyng 
George horse dragon and vowted beme schall be wrowte made and sett up in y® Body of y® paryshe 
churche of Wymondham forseed by the seyd Thos Sterlyng and Wiltm Bale by the Feste of the 
Nativite of Seint John Baptyste next ensuyng the date of these psents For y¢ wyche ymage horse 
lragon ? vowted beme so wrowte ¢ sett up as aboveseyd the seyd John Kensy Wiltm Symonds 
Robt Kensy Wiltm Flourdew Stephyn Borell John Oyn John Bale Wiltm Rowchestr and Rott 
Woodward schall pay or do paye on to y* seyd Thoms Sterlyng and Wiltm Bale or to y* assignez 


xij" of lawfull mony of Ynglond of y® whiche xiij y* seyd Thoms + Wiltm Bale knowleche 
themself to have receyvyd in y¢ day of makyng of these psents vij" and y* seyd John Kensy 
Wiltm Symends Rott Kensy Wiltm Flourdew Stephyn Borell John Oyn John Bale Wiltm Row- 
chestr and Robt Woodward therof to be quetancyd by these psents and at y® Fest of y* Nativite of 
ur lord next folowyng y* date of these psents xl"s. in to y¢ full payment of ye seyd xiij moreo¥ f 
y’ seyd ptyes ar condescendyd ¢ agreede y' y* seyd John Kency Wiltm Rott Wiltm Stephyn John 
John Wiltm + Rott schall ffende alle yronwark on to y* seyd warke and all Trapores on to y* seyd 
horse And to alle the forseyd co¥aunts well ¢ trewly to be kepte + holdyn of bothe ptyes forseyd 
eche pte bende themself to y¢ other by these psents In wytnes wherof the ptyes forseyd inter- 


thaungeabylly have sette ther sealls Yovyn y® day and yer aboveseyd. 
These riding Georges figured in the guild processions, for [ have a note of a 


* Dyver The place referred to is Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


lie 
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payment from the accounts of the St. George’s Company of Norwich of Ist 
Edward IV. “to the cathedral clerks for taking St. George down from the vault 
there and putting him up again, 12d.” 

In the accounts of the guild of Our Lady at Wymondham 30th Henry VIIE. 
are payments “for splenture and canvas for the giant,” and cutting of clothes for 
it; and to Thomas Wemock for working it, for packthread and bowstring for the 
same; and also toa man for gathering moss for a wodewice, for two vice-coats, 
and coat armour. And thus we get a small glimpse of the pageantry of the 
period. 

[ have by no means exhausted my notes of Wymondham Abbey; but as it is 
impossible for me now to attempt a complete history of it, | have mainly confined 
myself to what I thought would be interesting to the Society to learn, that even 
from the Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer and the Coram Rege Rolls facts 
may sometimes be gathered to throw light on the architectural history of a 


country church, 
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XVIIl.—Notes on Excavations in Rome during the Winter of 1868-9. By 
Joun Henry Parker, Esq. Hon. M.A. Oxon., F.S.A. 


Read June 10th, 1869. 


Tue recent excavations in Rome, of which I gave you some account at this 
time last year, have been carried on with constantly increasing vigour, and the 
results obtained in the way of more accurate information have not been less 
important. 


Sire oF Porta CaPENA DISPUTED.—By fixing the site of the Porta Capena we 
almost necessarily fix the sites of other buildings in that part of ancient Rome— 
the first regio of Augustus—and we demonstrate that the whole of the fourteen 
regiones were within the existing walls, as there were strong reasons to believe on 
other grounds. 

This view is, however, so different from the received opinion of the Roman 
local antiquaries, and of the German school who follow Preller, that they refuse 
to believe that we have actually found the site of this gate. They say it must be 
some other gate, although they do not say what other gate there could be in the 
wall of Servius Tullius between the Czelian and the Aventine. It was therefore 
important to us to demonstrate that we had found this wall. 

Accordingly, we had six new pits dug, each about twenty feet deep, on the line 
of the wall, the last being at the Piscina Publica, of which we excavated two of 
the subterranean chambers, and showed the three aqueducts that conveyed the 
water into them. The same three aqueducts we had found all along the line, 
from the descent into the reservoirs before described at the foot of the Czelian to 
the Aventine on the other side of the valley.*. The Via Appia was in this part a 
deep foss-way nearly twenty feet below the surface of the ground, and the water 
in the aqueducts could only be carried over that foss on an arch, and that arch 
was the arch of the Porta Capena, of which the sill, with the raised footpath 
and pavement of the road, was found as described last year. 


* See Archa@ologia, vol, xiii. p. 19, 8eqq. 
VOL. XLIIT. 2N 
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River Atmo.—The chief argument against us raised by our opponents is, that 
the river Almo was in the first regio of Augustus according to the authentic 
catalogue of the regionaries in the fourth century, and according to their view the 
river Almo is the stream which, passing by the church of Santo Urbano, has 
its mouth near S. Paul’s church, two miles from Rome, and this stream does 
not anywhere pass within half a mile of the walls of Rome. The words of 
S. Gregory are distinct that this was the river Almo We were always aware 
of this difficulty, and thought it might be explained by the supposition that the 
passage in question might be an interpolation, as such have been detected in 
other parts of the works attributed to 8. Gregory. But we also suggested last 
vear that the stream that passes through Rome, and close by the Porta Capena, 

nd the stream that passes between one and two miles to the south of this, might 
prove to be two branches of the same stream. This could only be ascertained by 
following up both streams from the mouth of each to some point of junction, and, 
is this involved going through wet fields, it could only be done in dry weather. 
lhe weather was so unusually wet in Rome the last winter, that it was not until 
the month of April that we were able to do this. We had in the meantime madea 

ill excavation by removing a sand-bank which concealed a part of the tufa wall 
if the time of the kings, on the side of the Tiber called the “* Pulehrum Littus, 
in which we were able to show the opening left for the mouth of this stream which 


99 


runs through Rome, proving that it always ran there, and at the same level that 
it does now, the aperture for it having been left when that wall was built. This 
is now partly concealed by a mill, which is built over it, but it can be seen side- 
vays through an archway, in which an iron grating has lately been placed, which 
was not there when we had a plan and drawings made of it. 

The course of the stream which runs through Rome had long been familiar 
to us for some miles from its mouth; it passes underground for some distance, 
ind turns the wheels of two or three mills in its progress, and so is not easily seen 
until after it has passed the gas-works, which are on the site of the Carceres of 
the Cireus Maximus; through this cireus, now a garden or vineyard, it is open, 
ind goes through another mill at the upper end. Then by the side of the present 
road, parallel to the old Via Appia, it runs from the south towards the north, 
from near the Therm of Caracalla to its mouth, with little deviation ; but it had 
previously come along the south side of Rome, from east to west, from the 
line of the aqueducts, and had run along that line, from east to west, for several 
miles. 


\s soon as the season allowed, we traced this stream along as far as the Piscine, 
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six miles from Rome, winding in and out, and crossing the arcades of the aqueducts. 
Here we found, as indeed we rather expected, that the two streams, that which 
runs towards 8S. Paul’s, and that which runs through Rome, became united, and 
were in fact convergent branches of one river. At this point of junction an 
embankment, or dam, is built across the former branch, to keep up the water in 
the latter, so that in hot weather the bed of the 8. Paul’s stream is often dry for 
the space of three or four miles, though after much rain the water often flows 
freely along it. At about four miles from Rome, at the head of the valley of 
the Cassarella, on the cross-road from the Via Appia Nova, near the “ Torre 
Fiseale,” to the Via Appia Antiqua, near 8. Sebastian’s, which also passes by 
S. Urbano, several additional springs fall into this bed, and the water from these 
springs never fails, so that in the latter part of its course there is always water. 
It is only the intermediate part between the Piscine and 8. Urbano, or the springs 
near to it, that this watercourse is alternately wet and dry. 

It follows from this investigation that the two streams, respecting which there 
has been so much dispute, are both the river Almo, two branches of the same 
stream. ‘This explains several passages in the classical authors which appeared 
at first sight quite irreconcileable one with the other. Some evidently imply 


a stream in Rome, others the contrary. The stream comes from the foot of 


the hills near the lake of Albano. It is therefore not a very short stream, 
and it seems probable that the poet who calls it “cursu brevissimus Almo”’* had 
seen it only in dry weather, and considered the springs which fall into it as the 
sources of the river. Signor Visconti contends that the spring which comes 
out of the rock in the cave called the ‘‘ Grotto of Egeria,” in the valley of the 
Caffarella, is the source of the river Almo, and will not hear of any other, 
although it is evident that this spring falls into a stream which already has a 
considerable body of water in it. 

The objection to our site for the Porta Capena being thus got over, we trust 
that the point will be ceded amicably by our opponents. 


Aquepucts.—The investigation just described naturally led us to examine more 
thoroughly the course of the aqueducts to which the Almo served as a waste- 
pipe. We have now traced them all from their mouths to their sources. The 
chief difficulty was in the earliest, the Aqua Appia, made about three centuries 


® P. Ovid. Nason, Metamorphos. lib. xiv. ver. 329. 
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before the Christian era, and entirely underground at a considerable depth. This 
we have not been able to trace along the whole of its course, but for a consider- 
able distance we can follow it, by the series of old wells in a line descending 
into the watercourse which ran along the bottom of them. We have found the 
sources very distinctly ; they are in swampy meadows on the bank of the river 
Almo, near the ancient city of Collatium, now called “ Lunghezza.” There are 
several springs, some of which are in some very ancient stone quarries of most 
picturesque and curious character of the time of the kings, part of which had 
been made into a burial-place or catacomb. ‘The principal springs are about half 
a mile from this, and the water from the various springs is collected into a 
central reservoir cut out of the rock, at a considerable depth, with the grooves 
for slides at both ends of it, and with a large opening or well at the top. From 
this reservoir the specus or tunnel carried the water into Rome. We lose sight 
of it for some miles, but find it again at its entrance into Rome through the 
and along the old subter- 


gardens of the Sessorian palace, now ‘‘ Santa Croce,’ 
ranean specus in the Ceelian to the Arch of Dolabella at the north end of it. 
Here it is divided into three branches as the later aqueducts were, one of which 
went to the Colosseum, a second to the Palatine, and a third to the Aventine, 
passing over the Porta Capena, and having a great reservoir at the Piscina Pub- 
lica, close under the Aventine, as we have shown; a little beyond this point we 
find it again in a subterranean stone quarry, and from thence it passed under the 
Aventine to the Tiber, near the Porta Trigemina. Here we made a few exca- 
vations, just enough to ascertain its site, but a good deal more remains to be 
done. Near the site of this gate we found another cave under the Aventine, which 
also must be the mouth of the Aqua Appia, but which, on further investi- 
gation, turns out not to be so. It is probably the ancient cave, called by the 
authors of the Augustan age the “ Cave of Cacus,”’ to which a poetical fabulous 
legend is attached. There are several openings into this cave, which appear 
like the specus of different aqueducts, some of which prove on following them up 
not to be so; they only come from short distances, with one exception, and that 
one must be the Aqua Appia coming from the quarries under S. Saba and 8. Prisca, 
in both of which it is visible. Another of them still has water flowing through 
it, but this comes from a spring in the middle of the Aventine, where there is 
another cave-reservoir, of considerably larger size, full of water, but the specus 


® Virg. sEneid. lib. viii. v. 190; Ovid. Fast. lib. i. v. 551. Cf. Solin. Collectan. lib. i. c. 8. 
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does not run through it. This spring rises in the basin, which is chiefly 
natural, formed by the water itself. A terra-cotta water-pipe also falls into 
this eave vertically from another reservoir above in the garden of the monks 
of S. Sabina, which was excavated a few years since, and an account of it 
published. 

The Aqua Virgo has its source in a series of springs in the same watery meadows 
as the Appia, about a mile further from Rome, but it follows a different course. 
[t enters Rome at the north, and through the Pincian Hill, instead of on the 
eastern side. 


The other subterranean aqueduct, the Anio Vetus, comes from the bank of 


the River Anio, between Tivoli and Subiaco, but it seems to have been a spring 
intercepted and not to have been taken from the river itself. Although generally 
underground it is very near the surface, and in places it is only half underground 
or even carried in a stone specus entirely on the surface. It is visible by the 
side of the road just outside of the Porta Maggiore, and passes through the 
wall almost under the arcade of the Marcia. One branch of it is carried along 
the bank on which the wall of Aurelian is built. 

The celebrated Aqua Marcia comes also from near the bank of the river Anio, 
rather higher up and nearer to Subiaco; it is a beautiful spring, gushing out 
of the rock with force, in a valley about two miles from the river, and there 
forms a lake, from which the water was conveyed to Rome in a stone specus 
on a higher level than the previous aqueducts ; and for this reason it was carried 
on an areade for the last six miles into Rome from the place where the great 
piscine or filtering reservoirs are situated. The Aquze Tepula and Julia are 
added to it at this point. They come from the foot of the hills of Albano, 
near Marino and Grotta Ferrata, and were always secondary. All the three specus 
were carried on one arcade, entering Rome at the Porta Maggiore, where we 
have excavated some remains of the great reservoirs within the wall, which were 
also the piscine or filtering places. Here they were divided for use in different 
parts of the city. The main branch went along the outer bank of the fortifi- 
cations to the Porta 8S. Lorenzo, and beyond it as far as the Pretorian Camp ; 
but, as there is high ground between these two gates, the specus or conduits pass 
for some little distance underground, and then emerge upon an arcade near the 
Porta 8. Lorenzo, which we have also excavated to show this. A branch of the 
highest aqueduct, the Anio Novus, was carried over them, on an arcade across the 
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great inner foss from the Porta di 8S. Lorenzo or Viminalis to the great reservoir, 
where the trophies of Marius formerly hung, at the east end of the Esquiline Hill. 
This is on the inner bank of the fortifications of Rome called the “ Agger of 
Servius Tullius.” From a reservoir near the Pretorian Camp (the remains of 
which were also excavated) they were carried to the Viminal Hill near the Therme 
of Diocletian, where the railway station now is. At this point some excavations 
were recently made by four of the young Roman princes, who combined together 
for the purpose, and an aqueduct was again found with two cippi, one on each 
side, bearing inscriptions of the first century, stating that three aqueducts were 
carried there. These could only be the Marcia, Tepula, and Julia. The upper 
one only was opened; the others are doubtless under it. 

The names given by Frontinus to these two gates have usually been applied to 
the gates in the inner line of the fortifications only, but it is evident that he 
uses these names for the outer gates on the roads that led to the Esquiline and 
Viminal Hills. The agger of Servius Tullius in that part falls with a gentle 
descent from the trophies of Marius to the railway station, where the Porta 
Viminalis is usually placed, and there is no high ground between through which 
the aqueducts could pass and then ‘emerge on an arcade,” according to the 
words of Frontinus, nor is there any arcade in that part for them to emerge 
upon. 

The two gates, that is, Maggiore and of S. Lorenzo, must, we think, be the Porta 
Esquilina and the Porta Viminalis of Frontinus ; the nature of the ground will 
not admit of any other application of this passage in his work. 


Circus Maximus.-— Another small excavation was made on the curve of 
the Cireus Maximus, where part of the stone gallery for the spectators, and a 
staircase to it, remain. This is carried on a brick pier of the time of Trajan, 
who added to the cireus at this end. This portion was selected for an excavation 
for two reasons: one that it is the most perfect piece remaining, though a mere 
ruin, and because it is exactly the portion represented on one of the fragments 
of the marble plan of Rome of the third century, where it is seen with the 
Septizonium at the back of it, We thus fix the exact site of this celebrated 
building on the triangular plot of ground now a garden just under the south- 
west corner of the Palatine, to which it served as one of the gates in the time 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. 
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TemMpLe oF Mars.—In the first regio we made two excavations near the church 
of 8. Sisto Veechio, one in front of it between the church and the road, where we 
expected to find some remains of the Temple of Mars; and we did find the plinth 
and the base of a porticus of the first century, not large enough to have been 
the principal part of the temple, but it may be a part of it, or belonging to it. 
The church itself may have been on the site of the temple. 


TuerM&® OF SEveRUus AND ComMmopus.—A little further to the east, in a 
large vineyard belonging to the monks, we made some other excavations, and 
found remains of the subterranean chambers of the therme of Severus and 
Commodus; the construction is of that period, and they have evidently been 
very extensive; also a subterranean aqueduct coming from the Porta Latina. 
Nearly the whole of the hill in the vineyard called “the Monte d’Oro”’ 
seems to have been part of them. Marble pavements have been found high up 
on the hill. 


TueERM# OF CARACALLA.—We ascertained that there are similar subterranean 
chambers under the great therme of Antoninus Caracalla, and we partly 
explored them: but they have been much filled up with earth thrown in from 
above through the openings left for air and light, which the ignorant workmen 
employed above in digging for statues, called old wells, and so threw the earth 
down them to save the trouble of carrying it away. 


TempLe oF Rome.—Another excavation was made in the yard to the south 
of the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, between that and the basilica of 
Constantine. Here the lower part of the doorway of a temple of the time of 
Hadrian was shown, the arch of which was previously visible. The work was 
carried down to an ancient pavement, but, as this made the doorway nearly square, 
it is probable that the original pavement was some feet lower down. We have 
found two pavements, one some feet over the other, in many parts of Rome. The 
doorway with the pavement thus brought to light is represented in the accom- 
panving woodcut (see next page). 

Enough was done to show that this was the principal entrance to a temple of 
some importance of the time of Hadrian, opening from a cross street between 
the Via Sacra and the Forum Pacis. 
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EXCAVATION TO THE SOUTH OF CHURCH OF SS. COSMAS AND DAMIAN 


Maresie PLtax.—This doorway is on the south side of the temple, on the east 
wall of which the marble plan of Rome of the third century was placed against a wall 
of that period, and under a portico facing the Forum of Peace. The fragments of the 
marble plan have hitherto all been found at the foot of this wall, and there is little 
doubt that some may still be found on the same spot. The excavations made in 1567" 


were stopped for want of funds, and we have now obtained leave" to reopen thie 
great pit and carry on the exploration, if we can only obtain the necessary funds. 
This ancient and very remarkable plan of the capital of the civilized world at the 


See Archeologia, xiii. 11. 


his permission, given by the monks of SS. Cosmas and Damian, was afterwards revoked by then 
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time it was made is an object of so much interest to all scholars, and indeed all 
persons of tolerable education, that we cannot believe the pit will remain closed 
for want of funds, or that the English people will allow foreigners to have the 
credit of it. Dr. Henzen, the head of the German Archeological Institute, offered 
to obtain funds in 1867, but was not then permitted to carry on the work. The 
Government now take a more liberal view, and we have made all the necessary 
arrangements with the proprietors and tenants as well as the Government—all 
that is now wanting is the money. We have made similar arrangements for 
examining the ground all along the western side of the great therme of 
Caracalla, between the main building and the Via Appia, also the Piscina Publica, 
and other buildings in that large vineyard under the Aventine, where the ground 
is full of the remains of old walls. 

The Monks of 8. Gregory may also be easily induced to allow fresh excavations 
to be made in their garden, where the Porta Capena was found, if money enough 
ean be obtained. 


8S. CLemente.—A very deep pit was dug for us by Father Mullooly in the 
garden of 8. Clemente, in a line with the wall of Servius Tullius, near the street 
ealled the Via Labicana. The pit was dug a little too far to the west, consequently 
the workmen fell into the line of the great foss, and had to dig about forty feet 
before they got to the bottom of the made earth and rubbish with which the foss 
had been filled up. They found one side of a house of the first century, or part 
of some large palace, supposed to have been part of the house of 8. Clement, whose 
oratory Father Mullooly believes has been found at a great depth, nearly under 
the altar of the lower church or crypt, not so far distant from our pit but that it 
may be part of the same palace, as the Roman palaces of that period were on a 
very large scale. The palace of the Pudens family, for instance, extends all down 
one side of a street, and the subterranean chambers of that palace of the first 
century form now cellars under the houses. In that instance the church made 
out of part of the palace has long been called the earliest church in Christendom. 
The Pope says that he is the proper person to make excavations there, and that 
he will do so as soon as some other works are finished. 

By accident the workmen employed by Cardinal Bonaparte to restore the front 
of the church of 8. Pudentiana broke through the vaults of two of the chambers of 
the house of Pudens, under what is now a courtyard between the church and the 
street, but were originally under the church, which has been shortened. The 
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chambers in this part were made partially visible for a short time only. We 
seized the opportunity to get photographs of them, to show the construction of 
the walls of the first and second centuries, and the simple painting of that period, 
consisting of lines only. This agrees remarkably with the legend that the Thermx 
of Novatus were made in the house of his father Pudens, and that the church of 
S. Pudentiana was made in those Thermze about a.p. 150. Plate XXVIII. is from 


one of the photographs taken on this occasion. 


Marmorata.—The excavations of the Marmorata have been so profitable that 
nothing else will be done until they are finished. Several hundred blocks of fine 
marble have been found on that wharf, and a portion of a fine marble column, 
but only about half its length has at present been found. This was lying flat, 

i and seemed to have been in a sort of dock, and built over in the middle ages 


without the builders having discovered that it was there. It is to be hoped that 


| Prince Torlonia will continue this good work, and will excavate the emporium 

| ) down to the original level. One story of that remarkable building is now under- 

ground. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE Roman Princes.—The excavations carried on by the 
four Roman princes have shown more clearly the remains of a street of the first 


century, built against the side of the great bank or agger of Servius Tullius, and 
the back-rooms dug out of the bank itself. One of these excavated chambers” is 
. represented in Plate XXVIII. The aqueduets before mentioned passed under these 
houses, so that they could have wells down into them, a probable arrangement. 
The railway crosses the street and the agger diagonally: the difference of soil 
between the original agger and the additions thrown up against it are now 
brought out very clearly. 


On the opposite side of the railway the foundations of a new station have been 
dug, and it has been necessary to excavate to a great depth because the intended 
building is just in the great inner foss out of which the agger or bank was dug. 


in crossing diagonally the line of the street by the side of the agger they came to 
the pavement at the depth of about thirty feet. 


Tkastever&.—In the Trastevere the excavation in the quarters of the seventh 


* Destroyed in 1871 
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cohort of the Vigiles has been completed. The entrance has been found, the 
pavement of the street outside of it, about twenty feet below the surface, being 
in the line of one of the old foss-ways. 


Ost1a.—At Ostia the excavations have been going on, and two more statues 
have been found; one a large one of marble, which is left for the local museum ; 
the other a small one of bronze, called by the Baron Visconti a Venus, an attri- 
bution which is doubted by others. Whatever deity or person it may represent, 
it is a beautiful little statue of a good period. It is much to be regretted that 
the works at Ostia are not carried on in a more systematic and regular manner, 
and the plan of the city brought out as at Pompeii. They have at present been 
made only in search of statues or works of art for the museums. 


PALATINE.—The works of the Emperor of the French on the Palatine have 
been of considerable importance this season, and have brought out more of the 
original plan. A part of the tufa wali of Romulus on the south side of the arx 
or citadel has been brought to light, and the line of the great southern foss 
outside of this wall made visible. The modern Villa Mills stands on the opposite 
side of the foss. It is rumoured that the Pope has purchased this with a view to 
carry on the excavations made by the government, so that those on the south side 
of the Palatine may meet those of the French on the northern side. 


Foss oF Romutvus.—In the foss of Romulus some chambers of the time of 
Augustus have been brought to light, with richly-painted vaults resembling those 
in the palace of Nero, and, as in that case, the later emperors have built over 
them, and buried them in the foundations of their palace, which is on a much 
larger scale. The palace of Nero, with the therme of Titus made upon it, 
exactly illustrates what has been done also on the Palatine. 

On the north side of the Czlian, opposite the Palatine, a wall of tufa of 
very early character has been brought to light, and partially excavated by 
the Monks of 8. Gregory. It is attributed by the local antiquaries to Servius 
Tullius, but it was probably of a still earlier period, and part of the original fortiti- 
cations of the Ceelian hill before it was incorporated into the city by that wall, 
which united the seven separate fortifications by means of short aggeres across 
the valleys from one cliff to the other, and the great agger on the east side, where 
there are no cliffs. This wall, newly discovered behind some medivval buildings, 
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is within the line of the city, which included the whole of the Ceelian as far as 
the Lateran. The great foss between the Czlian and the Lateran is clearly 
visible, with the tomb of the Lateran family on the bank of it. The north end of 
the Caelian was therefore half a mile witlin the line of the fortifications of the city 


on the Celian. 
These great ancient fosse or trenches have hitherto been overlooked, but are 


a very important feature in the historical topography of Rome. 
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XVILII.—On Ancient British Barrows, especially those of Wiltshire and the 
adjoining Counties (Part II. Round Barrows). By Joux Tuurnam, Eaq., 
U.D., F.S.A., Local Secretary for Wiltshire. 


Read December 10th and 17th, 1868; November 25th, 1869; March 17th, 1870. 


In a previous paper* the subject of Long Barrows, unchambered and cham- 
bered, was treated of, and we may now proceed with the second division of the 
subject—Round Barrows; premising only that the Introduction, with which the 
first part was prefaced, belongs equally, or even more decidedly, to that on 
which we now enter. 


II. ROUND BARROWS. 


The great majority of the ancient sepulchral tumuli of Wiltshire, as of the 
rest of England, belong to the class of Round Barrows. Our history of these 
ancient monuments, as previously explained, is primarily founded on an analysis 
of the Ancient Wiltshire of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in which work is a more 
or less precise record of the opening of 465 of these grave-mounds. From this 
number eighty-six must be deducted as “ unproductive ;” either from their having . 
been previously rifled, or from the interments being overlooked ; or, the mounds . 
may in a few cases have been cenotaphs—twmuli inanes,—or even erected for 
some non-sepulchral purpose.” Deducting these, there remain 379, of the ¥ 
primary interments in which some account can be given. ) 

We restrict ourselves to the consideration of those tumuli which may be 
termed Ancient British, and which there is reason to believe belong to a period 
anterior to the firm establishment of the Roman domination, about the last | 
third of the first century of our era ; when, excepting in remote and mountainous | 
districts, it is probable that Roman modes of burial began to prevail among the ty 
native Britons, who, as we know from a famous passage in Tacitus, were already # 


* Archeologia, xlii. 161—244. 
» Some may have been botontini. Archaologia, xlii. 143—156. Yorks. Arch. Journ. ii. 75. 
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to a great extent Romanised in habitsand manners.* In the first place, therefore, 
we must eliminate from our series all those grave-mounds the interments in 
which are to be attributed to Roman or Anglo-Saxon times. The list of such is 
small, not exceeding nine in number. Six of these contained skeletons stretched 
at length, accompanied by weapons of iron and such ornaments and vessels as, 
since the extended researches of Douglas and Fawcett in the last century, and of 
Lords Londesborough and Braybrooke, Messrs. J. Y. Akerman, C. R. Smith, 
T. Wright and others, in our own time, are now everywhere recognised as Anglo- 
Saxon.’ Three barrows containing iron nails, the fastenings perhaps of wooden 
coffins, with Roman pottery in one, and in another an iron spear-head and the 
halves of two horse-shoes, were possibly of the Roman period, but may have 
been Saxon.’ 

There were likewise five interments near the summits of the more ancient 
long barrows, which were certainly Anglo-Saxon.’ In the previous paper, | have 
described a characteristic secondary interment of the same period* found near the 


bit. Agric. c. xx) 

The six Anglo-Saxon barrows are described in Ancient Wilts, i. 46, 4%, 174 (barrow levelled), 254, 
235; vol. ii, Roman Era, p. 26 (skeleton not found). 

he three possibly Romano-British barrows are described i. 65, 75, 243. 

hese five secondary Anglo-Saxon interments are described i. 79, 100, 113, 194, 236. Sir R. C 
Hoare did not recognise these interments as Anglo-Saxon, though he discriminated them from those of the 
more ancient British, and speaks of them as “of a much later period,” being disposed to assign them to 
the “ Belgie or Romanised Britons” (p. 235). Elsewhere (p. 101) he says their era “‘ cannot be satisfac- 
torily ascertained.” Douglas, in his Nenia Britannica (1793), as Hoare was himself aware (Ancient Wilts, 
i. 47), had attributed similar barrows to the Saxons, an attribution which has been fully confirmed by 
the researches of antiquaries of the present century. In one passage Sir Richard doubts Douglas’s attribu- 
tion, but this is an error from which his own researches in this field were not numerous enough to protect 
him, and as to which all that can be said is that he was not in advance of his time. 

[t has been the fashion to insist too much on this mistake, and to deery Sir Richard Hoare’s researches, 
is having classified the barrows “ according to their outward forms” (Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii. 50 ; 
Wright's “elt, Roman, and Saxon, 1st ed. p. 50). His main conclusions, however, are founded on their 
internal contents, and are, I believe, quite cerrect. He considered the long barrows to be more ancient than the 
~ireular ; whilst these latter were regarded by him as the sepulchral memorials of those he terms the Celtic 
ind first colonists, some being referred to the subsequent colony of the Belge. He believed that few, if any, 
of the barrows he examined were of the period subsequent to the Roman invasion, when he thought burial 
in tumuli, at least in this part of Britain, ceased. The barrows so numerous in Kent, described by Douglas 
as Saxon, were recognised by Hoare as belonging to a much later period than those of Wiltshire, and sound 
reasons were assigned by him for this opinion. Ancient Wilts, i. 28; ii. 112. 

* Archeologia, xlii. 196. The Anglo-Saxon interment, two feet from the summit of the “ colossal 
barrow " at Winterslow Hut, opened by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins, was similarly accompanied by shield and 
bucket. Hoare, Modern Wilts, v. 209. 
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summit of the long barrow near Tilshead Lodge. I have likewise, in several 
instances, found skeletons stretched at length near the tops of barrows both of 
the long and round form; which, from the mode of burial and other circum. 
stances, are in all likelihood to be attributed to the Anglo-Saxon period, though, 
from the absence of distinctive relics, their date cannot be positively asserted. 
[It is, however, no part of my purpose to discuss the sepulchral antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the small proportion of which brought to light in these extensive 
researches is very remarkable. We may almost suspect that, differing in this 
respect from the Frisian, or so-called Jutish, settlers of Kent, it was not the 
usual practice of the Saxon conquerors of Wessex to raise tumuli over their 
dead. It is further to be remarked that the few Anglo-Saxon tumuli which have 
been found in Wiltshire* were in the outlying districts and valleys, and not one 
of them on the barrow-covered hills and plains around Avebury and Stonehenge, 
the sacred places of an elder race. 

Before leaving the subject of Anglo-Saxon and possible Roman interments, it 
is important to remark that, with perhaps one exception, referred to on a subse- 
quent page, these comprise every instance in which objects of iron have been found 
with the remains of the dead.” In the true ancient British or pre-Roman 
tumuli of Wiltshire, as, with little exception, of England in general, we have to 
do, not with iron objects, but with those of bronze and stone. 

From the 379 barrows the sepulchral character of which was ascertained, and 
more or less fully recorded in Ancient Wiltshire, we must deduct the nine 
tumuli of the Anglo-Saxon or Roman periods, thus leaving 370 which it may be 
presumed were ancient British. From the 370 we must further deduct the sixteen 
unchambered long barrows, already fully considered in the preceding memoir, 
and which we have seen reason to regard as the earliest sepulchral monuments 


* Since Sir R. C. Hoare’s researches very few Anglo-Saxon interments have been found in the county. 
Chere is, however, the barrow on Roundway Down (described in Pagan Saxondom, p. 1, Wilts Arch. and 
Nat. Hist. Mag. vi. 164), and the extensive cemetery at Harnham explored by Mr. J. Y. Akerman in 
1853. Archeologia, xxxv. 259. The rarity of sepulchral traces of the Roman period in the same county 
is equally remarkable. One or two Roman coffins of stone have been found at North Wraxall ; but the 
cemeteries of Sorbiodunum, Cunetio, and Verlucio remain to be discovered. 

® In a table of interments from Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, given in Prehistoric Times, p. 101, 
Sir John Lubbock enumerates eleven with iron implements, in seven of which the skeleton was extended, 
and in four the position uncertain. There is some little discrepancy here between Sir John’s and my own 
analysis of the same data; but in general these eleven interments correspond with the nine barrows and 
five secondary interments, with iron implements or weapons, which I class as Anglo-Saxon or Roman, 


ind exclude from further consideration. 
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of this country. This leaves 354° circular barrows of a later age and people ; 
and it is to the results obtained by the exploration of these, as illustrated by my 
own and other more recent researches, that our attention must now be more 
particularly directed. 

In his valuable treatise, Prehistoric Times,’ Sir John Lubbock gives a table of 
267 interments from the same work, Ancient Wiltshire, without stating that any 
recorded in it have been omitted. Sir John, however, has evidently passed over 
all those imperfectly described, of which there are a considerable number in 
Sir Richard’s pages. In many there is the record only of a simple deposit of 
burnt bones, or of a skeleton previously disturbed. In other cases, groups of 
small barrows, from three to ten in number, are summarily passed over, with 
the mere notice of having yielded interments after cremation, or by simple 
inhumation. One of my objects being to arrive at a conclusion as to the relative 
frequency of burnt and unburnt burials among the ancient Britons, I decided to 
include these less perfect data in the record. I have, therefore, partly by the aid 
of Sir Richard’s own very full maps, and partly from local knowledge, tabulated 
all the recorded facts as correctly as may be; and it thus comes to pass that my 
total number exceeds that of Sir John Lubbock by nearly one hundred instances. 

(mn a smaller seale, various explorations of the barrows of Wiltshire and the 
adjoining counties have been made since the publication of Ancient Wiltshire. 
The chief results are embodied in these pages; and, for the convenience of refe- 
rence, they are brought together in the annexed table (Table 3).° 

The barrows must be considered under the threefold aspect of External Form, 
Geographical Distribution, and Internal Characteristics; under this last head 
heing included the Methods of Interment, and the nature of the insignia, or 
Objects deposited with the Dead. 


* In this number are included a considerable number of tumuli excavated by Mr. Cunnington before he 
was associated with Sir Richard Hoare; some explored by the late Rev. Edward Duke; as well as a few 
examined in the last century by Lord Pembroke and Dr. Stukeley, the details of nearly all of which are given 
in the great work of the Wiltshire Baronet. With the exception of a group of tumuli, thirty-three in number, 
at Woodyates, just beyond the borders of the county (Ancient Wilts, i. 236), all are in Wiltshire. Even 
is to these last, they seem to belong in character to Wiltshire and the Belgw, rather than to Dorset and the 
Durotriges. 

> Prehistoric Times, p- 101. 

* The exact number is not certain; for, although the Anglo-Saxon barrows are included in Sir John 
Lubbock’s analysis, it is doubtful whether the Long Barrows are so or not. It is, moreover, uncertain 
whether secondary interments are included. In my tables, with slight exception, what may probably be 
regarded as primary interments are alone taken. 


* Tables 1 and 2, relating to Long Barrows, will be found in the previous communication. 
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Ancient British Barrows. 


I. Exrernat Forms or Rounp Barrows. 


The particular form of the 354 tumuli is by no means generally recorded in 
Ancient Wiltshire, but where they are not named as of the more elaborate 
bell or dise shape, my knowledge of them as they still exist enables me to state 
that they may nearly always be referred to the simple bowl form." In this way 
we obtain the following numbers for the three principal types of circular 
barrows— 


tounD BARROWS EXCAVATED WITH RESULTS. 


. Bowl!-shaped 278 


Total . 354 


1. The Bowl-shaped Barrow.—This is the simplest form of tumulus and that 
most commonly met with, not only in Wiltshire, but throughout the whole of 
the British Islands. According to the foregoing analysis it appears that of the 


Fig. 1. Bowl-shaped Barrow. 


circular barrows, of the successful opening of which there is some record in 
Ancient Wilts, nearly four-fifths of the whole (78 per cent.) were of this form. 
The proportion would not be materially different, if the existing tumuli, whether 
opened or unopened, were counted. It is known, in fact, that in the extended 
researches of Sir Richard Hoare all the tumuli of those groups on which he 


97 


‘ The number classed as “‘ bowl-shaped”’ (278) is the maximum number, and may err to some extent 
m the side of excess. Not to insist on other sources of error, it is far from improbable that some of the 
larger barrows so classed may originally have been of bell-shape, and have lost their campaniform 
character in the course of agricultural operations. As, however, the great majority are on the unbroken 


downs, this cause cannot have operated to any great extent. 
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operated were, with the exception only of some of the long barrows, explored, 
and that none were passed over on account of the greater difficulty which their 
excavation presented. 

The variety in the shape and size of the bowl-barrow is considerable. The 
form of the majority may be compared to that of the third of an orange cut 
horizontally. In height they vary from one foot (or even less) to ten feet, which 
elevation is rarely exceeded. The prevailing height is from three to five feet. 
In diameter, the usual limits are between 20 and 60 feet, though in rare 
instances 100 feet is reached and even exceeded." Varieties of the bowl- 
barrow are those called cone, broad, and flat barrows, by Hoare, but they 
do not differ from it in any material particular, except that the former has 
a greater and the two latter a less relative elevation. At an early period of his 
researches, Mr. Cunnington was induced to attach the idea of extreme antiquity 
to certain bowl-shaped barrows, which he describes as “ of slight elevation, only 
a foot or two in height, broad and flat, and with a slight depression, when intact, 
at the centre ;’’ which depression he regarded as indicative of the interment of 
the “entire body.”” Further researches, however, seem to show that this dis- 
tinction cannot be relied on. Still, I believe it must be allowed that the bowl- 
shaped is the primitive form of the circular barrow; which, so far from becoming 
obsolete, held its place by the side of the later-invented, and, so to speak, more 
fashionable, bell and dise shaped tumuli. Occasionally the bowl-barrow is sur- 
rounded by a slight ditch. This is an appendage which belongs properly to the 
bell-shaped barrow, and those bowl-barrows which possess it may be regarded as 
of a transition form between the simple bowl and bell shaped barrow. 


2. The Bell-shaped Barrow.—This is an elegant form of tumulus, moulded 
with much accuracy and symmetry, in a sort of bell-shape. It is surrounded 
by a cireular ditch, from which part of the material of the mound has been 
dug, and within this there is a flat circular area on the same level as the 
surrounding turf. In the centre of this platform stands the tumulus, which is 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (%); 162 (*"). 

’ MS. letter to the Rev. B. Richardson, of Farley, dated 1803, preserved in the library at Stourhead. 
‘Collections for Wilts. Castles and Camps,” p. 1. The barrow especially in Cunnfhgton's mind was no 
doubt that at Upton Lovel, described by him, Arch@ologia, xv. 123. Dr. Stukeley also believed the low 
and less elevated tumuli to be the most ancient, and speaks of them as “ flat old-fashioned barrows.” 
Stonehenge, p. 46. Abury, p. 45. See also his sketches of the forms of barrows in the former memoir. 
ircheologia, xlii. 164, Plates xi. and xii. 
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usually of greater size than the bowl-shaped barrow, and varies from about 5 to 
15 feet in elevation. It is likewise steeper in proportion to its size, and is con- 
sequently more conical in outline. Many of the bell-shaped barrows have a 
diameter approaching to 100 feet, which it may be remembered is that of the 
outer circle of stones at Stonehenge, but not a few very considerably exceed this 
dimension.” The two largest and most beautiful bell barrows I am acquainted 


Fig. 2. Bell-shaped Barrow 


with are each within half a mile of Stonehenge. They respectively measure 15 
and 144 feet in height, and 131 and 145 feet in diameter.’ As shown in the former 
paper, Aubrey seems to have been the first to recognise this as a peculiar form of 
tumulus, whilst Stukeley distinguished it by the name which it still bears, and 
regarded it as “of the newest fashion among the old Britons.” The bell- 
shaped barrow is by far more numerous and of more beautiful form in Wiltshire, 
and especially on the plain around Stonehenge, than in any other part of 
England ; it is indeed probable that it was first constructed in this part of the 
island, and that it was thence diffused slowly and partially over other districts. 
Mr. Cunnington, in his letter to the Rev. B. Richardson, already quoted, 
stated in 1803, that “the campaniform barrows” in general “contain inter- 
ments of burnt bones;’ but Sir Richard Hoare, recapitulating the result of his 
labours when concluded, observes: ‘ With respect to the bowl and bell-shaped 
barrows, our researches do not enable us to point out any internal difference 
between them.’* This is confirmed by my numerical analysis of his excavations. 
Out of the 40 bell-shaped barrows, the contents of which are described by 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 118 (7), 122 (%, %), 165 201 202 209 ii. 90 (’, *). 
Archeologia, xv. 126, Plate xv. where is a figure of “the great" bell-barrow of Upton Lovell. 
» Ancient Wilts, i. 162 (%), 205 ('). “The two largest barrows” in Wiltshire appear to be those 


near Winterslow Hut; one called “ colossal,” by Mr. Hutchins. Hoare, Ancient Wilts. i. 217 ; Modern 
Wilts. v. 209, 211. 

© Abury, p. 41. 

1 Ancient Wilts, ii. 110. 
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Sir Richard, 30 yielded deposits of burnt bones* and 10 entire skeletons in the 


place of the primary interment. If we direct our’ attention to the 278 bowl- 
shaped barrows, 71 appear to have contained skeletons and the remainder (207) 
burnt bones; showing the proportion of the two modes of sepulture to be almost 


exactly the same in the two forms of tumulus, or as about three cases of burning 
to one of simple inhumation. 


3. The Disc-shaped Barrow.—This is the name which, from its resemblance 
io a cireular flat dish surrounded by a deep rim, [ have given to the form of 
tumulus called by Stukeley “ Druid’s Barrow ;” an ill-founded designation, which 
it is to be regretted was not rejected by Hoare.” 

The dise-shaped barrow consists of a circular area, on the same level as the 
surrounding turf, generally about a hundred feet in diameter, though sometimes 
much less, and sometimes nearly double this size.° The inclosed area is sur- 
rounded by a ditch with a bank on the outside, both very regularly formed. 


In the centre there is usually a small mound of very slight elevation, not more 
than one foot in height; sometimes there are two, or even three, such mounds, 
corresponding to so many sepulchral deposits. So insignificant are these central 


* Of the thirty bell-shaped barrows with interments after cremation, no fewer than twelve were without 
naments or implements of any description. At first sight, it might be thought that the practice of bury- 
ng such objects with the dead, “ omnia que vivis cordi fuisse arlntrantur,” (Cesar, B.G. vi. 19,) declined 
1s the Britons advanced in civilisation; and that, in place thereof, they bestowed more pains on the form 
if the monumental tumulus. 

This is the more to be regretted, as Sir Richard says he retained the name merely for distinction sake, 
and not from the faintest supposition that these mounds were appropriated to the Druids. He adds, “ I have 
strong reason for supposing they were the tombs of females, as we generally find beads and other small 
rnaments in them.” Ancient Wilts, i. 21; ii. 110; Tumuli Wiltunenses, p. 6; Comp. Wilts Arch. 
Vag. vi. 332. 

One on Pound Down, near Shepherd’s Shore, is about fifty feet in diameter. One at West Everley, 
opened by me in 1854, measures 120 feet; that near Beckhampton, encroached upon by the Roman road 
tween Cunetio and Verlucio, 150 feet. One, still larger, at Woodyates, has a diameter of more than 
190 feet; and another, at Idmiston, reaches 194 feet. For these two last see Ancient Wilts, i. 217, 238(*), 
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mounds that they are searcely recognised as tumuli by the casual observer, who 
remarks chiefly the surrounding ditch and bank, and calls the whole a ring or cirele. 
Wordsworth, after the observation of “ three summer days” at and near Stone- 
henge, seems to have entertained no suspicion of their sepulchral character ; for, 
in the thirteenth book of The Prelude, after noticing ‘*The monumental hillocks,”’ 
he goes on to speak of “the Plain” as “figured o’er with circles, lines, or 
mounds.” 

The dise-shaped, like the bell-shaped, barrows are more common around Stone- 
henge than in any other part of Wiltshire; and in other parts of England are of 
very infrequent occurrence. As compared with the bell-shaped they are probably 
of more recent invention, being more uniformly connected with the rite of 
cremation. The interments, with scarcely an exception, consist of the burnt 
remains, deposited in small dished graves scooped out in the chalk rock, and hardly 
ever inclosed in urns." According to my analysis of the thirty-six disc-shaped 
barrows, of the exploration of which there are details, thirty-five contained inter- 
ments after cremation.” In thirteen of this number there were beads and other 
ornaments of amber, glass, and jet, often in such profusion as to justify the con- 
clusion of Sir Richard Hoare that they are the burial-places of women ; especially 
as such objects are rare in the bowl-shaped barrows, and still more so in those of 
bell-shape. This attribution is confirmed by the uniformly small size of the 
bronze blades, probably those of two-edged knives,° found in at least four of these 
barrows. 

In my earlier observations of the tumuli I was inclined to think those disc- 


* In four instances only, out of thirty-six, were there unequivocal signs of urn-burial in the place of 
primary interment. Hoare himself notices the extreme rarity of cinerary urns in the dise-shaped barrows 
(Ancient Wilts,i. 173). This passage has been wrested from its meaning by Dr. Hibbert (Arch. Scot. 
ii. 49; comp. Arch. Journ. xxiv. 261). Sir Richard is speaking solely of disc-shaped barrows, and 
nowhere asserts that urns with the remains of females are rare. 

» The remaining (thirty-sixth) barrow is said to have contained “a skeleton ” (Ancient Wilts, i. 243(*)); 
vut the primary deposit may have been overlooked, and this may have been asecondary interment of a later 
we, as was clearly the case in another dise-shaped barrow (i. 113('), in which the burnt bones had been 
disturbed to make room for an Anglo-Saxon interment of an entire body having an iron knife near the feet. 
In a subsidiary mound within the area of another barrow of this form (i. 208 (7), were “the relics of the 
skeleton of a youth and fragments of a drinking cup;” but, as to this disturbed interment, the evidence is 
inconclusive, 

Sir Richard Hoare (Ancient Wilts, i. 166 bis, 207), speaks of these objects as the heads of lances ; 
they are more probably the blades of two-edged knives, worn in sheaths appended to the waist. A 
fourth still smaller blade he describes and figures (Ancient Wilts, i. 238, plate xxxii. fig. 1) as an 
“ arrow-head” of bronze. It closely resembles one modern form of desk-knife used for erasures. 
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shaped barrows in which there is no trace of a central mound had been prepared 
beforehand, but never used for interment." It is impossible to say that in no 
instance such an explanation is applicable; though it is more likely that the 


usual plan was to make the interment first, and afterwards to complete the i" 
tumulus by the formation of the encircling ditch and bank. Whether with or i ne 
without a central mound, this form of barrow has often proved unproductive to the ieee 


excavator, both in my own experience” and in that of others. On the other hand, 
Sir Richard Hoare, describing the exploration of a dise-shaped barrow wanting 
the usual elevation in the centre, says, ‘‘ Deprived of this index to the place of iy 
interment, we expected much trouble in finding it, but our workmen luckily hit i i 
on the very spot; and at the depth of two feet found a circular cist containing a 
deposit of burned bones together with a great many beads,’”’ mostly of amber, but 4 
a few of glass and stone.° 
Having described the three principal forms, or as we may term them the species, 
of circular barrows, the Bowl, Bell, and Disc-shaped, some attention must be paid a” 
to their chief varieties, here exhibited in a tabular form :*— Beit) 


II. ROUND BARROWS. (Bronze period.) 

a. Simple bowl-barrows. 

|. BowL-8SHAPED BARROWS4 #8. Trenched bowl-barrows. 
yy. Composite bowl, or oval barrows. 
a. Simple bell- barrows. 

2. BELL-SHAPED BARROWS 4 8. Twin barrows. 
y. Triple barrows. 
a, Simple disc-barrows. 

3. Disc-8SHAPED BARROWS 8. With one or more small central mounds. 


y. With one larger mound covering the area. 


* This view has been recently maintained, with great ingenuity, by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A. (See : 
Wilts Arch. and Nat. Hist. Mag. x. 98, where a plate of disc-shaped barrows in section is given.) It is . oo] 
possible that the second and third varieties of disc-shaped barrow have originated from a precedent tumulus 
of the first simple form ; but bowl and bell-barrows can hardly have resulted from accretions to a disc 
shaped tumulus. 

» The disc-shaped barrows opened by myself are nine in number, viz , one on West Kennet Down, and 
one on West Everley Down, both with central mounds, but unproductive, so far as my excavations went 
( Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 331, 332); one on Milton Down, with two central mounds, one of these affording 


an interment of burnt bones in a small circular cist; and six on Beckhampton Down (not shown on any 


| 
‘| 


map), two of which, having central mounds, were productive of interments after cremation, and four, two 


with and two without central mounds, unproductive ; all six had been previously disturbed. 
° Ancient Wilts, i. 162 (*). 
* See Tabular Classification of Barrows in the former paper, Arch@oloyia, xiii. 168. 
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l.—a. The simple Bowl-shaped Barrow is that usually met with, and has 
already been sufficiently described, as well as its modifications, the Conoid, 
Broad, and Flat barrow. 

8. The Trenched Bowl Barrow.—This is simply a barrow of the bowl form, 
surrounded by a ditch at its base. It is an intermediate or transition form, 
between the bowl and bell-shaped barrow; differing however from the latter in 
not having a distinct area or platform, and in the tumulus being less elevated 


and conical. 
y. The Composite Bowl or Oval Barrow, so named by me in 1864, is a variety 
comparatively rare, and requires a rather particular notice. It was described by 


Hoare as a diminutive kind of long barrow, from which, as he observes, it differs in 
“having a ditch all round it.’* He was evidently aware of the great distinction 
between this form of grave-mound and the true long barrow with its large pro- 
portions, lateral ditches, and deposit of entire skeletons at the broad and high 


Two such oval 


ends; and he dwells on these distinctions in more than one place. 
barrows were opened by him at Woodyates in 1804, and were found to cover 
three distinct interments of burnt bones, one near each end and one in the centre, 
accompanied by objects few in number, but not differing from those in the sur- 
rounding circular barrows.” These results were sufficient to justify the entire 
separation of these oval barrows from long barrows, and for their attribution to 
the age of burning, which in South-west Britain we know to have been essentially 
an age of bronze. The attribution of the oval barrow to the bronze period would 
not have been ill-founded even if objects of bronze had not been discovered in 
them. But in an oval barrow on Roundway Down, in the examination of which 
by Mr. W. Cunnington, F.G.S., I assisted, two blades of bronze were found, 
the one with an interment of burnt bones at the east end, the other with a 
similar deposit at the west end of the mound.‘ 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 22. It is his last and twelfth form of tumulus. “ XII. Long Barrow, No. 2.” 

Ancient Wilts, i. 241 ('°); 242 (7). Other examples occur at i. 41 (*), 168 (17), and 191 ('*) 
Out of Wiltshire, the only oval barrow I have seen is in the well-known group called the Seven Barrows, 
at Lambourn, Berkshire. Wise calls this a long barrow. Letter to Dr. Mead, 1738, p. 39. 

Another oval taumulus on Draycot Hill, North Wilts, is correctly described by Sir Richard Hoare 
(vol. ii. p. 11) as having three depressions at equal distances, indicating as many places of interment. This 
was opened by me, August 20, 1863, when two simple deposits of burnt bones were found in cists in th 
chalk rock, corresponding to the eastern and central depressions. If any corresponded to the western 
depression it was not reached by our excavations. There were no ornaments or other relics. 


* Wilts Arch Mag. vi. 162. Barrow No. 6 on map, Cran. Brit. pl. 43, xxxi. p. (2). 
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Oval barrows almost universally cover interments after cremation ; but in one 
tumulus of this description on Winterbourn Stoke Down, of the excavation of 
which I have supplied an account to this Society,* the sepulchral deposits con- 
sisted of an entire skeleton near the east end; and of another, also in the 
contracted position, near the west end of the mound. With the former was a 
small ‘‘drinking-cup”’ of decorated red pottery, such as is found in round, but 
never with primary interments in long, barrows. With the skeleton at the 
eastern end were four beautifully chipped leaf-shaped javelin-heads of flint, to be 
described further on. There may have been a third interment at or near the 
centre, but nothing was found in that situation excepting a very small food-vase 
of coarse pottery. 

There can be no doubt that the oval barrows I am describing belong to the 
same people and epoch as the generality of the round barrows, and especially 
those of bowl form. They are, in fact, composite tumuli, formed of two or 
three—generally three—circular grave mounds, the whole surrounded by a slight 
ditch. The plan of their formation may be the better comprehended by the aid 
of the diagrams given on the next page,” from which it will be seen how two or 
three circles marked out side by side on the turf might, by the overlapping of their 


* Proc. Soc. Antig. 1864, 2 S. ii. 427. Reprinted in Wilts Arch. Mag. xi. 40. The barrow is No. 49 
of “ Map of Stonehenge and its Environs,” and Ancient Wilts, i. 165. 

In the paper here referred to I classed as oval that called “ Kill-barrow,” near Tilshead, opened by me 
in 1865. Though of much larger size (170 feet long), it resembles, both as to its external and internal 
features, a barrow on Shrewton Down, near Stonehenge, described by Hoare. (Ancient Wilts, i. 117(*). 
In both the broader end is directed to the east, and both when excavated at this end yielded deposits of 
burnt bones covered and intermixed with a substance resembling mortar; many of the bones being tinged 
of a green colour, At Kill-barrow it was clear that several bodies had been burnt very imperfectly, some 
of the bones being merely charred. Others were stained of so brilliant a green and blue, that it was 
thought objects of bronze had been burnt or buried with them; but none were found, and the chemical 
tests applied yielded no traves of copper. Under a pile of a white friable substance, like half-dried 
shelly mortar, were curious masses of a sort of ossiferous breccia; the burnt human bones, black, white, 
blue and green, being closely cemented by calcareous matter. No interment could be found near the west 
end; and there was none in the Shrewton tumulus in this situation. I am now convinced that both are 
long barrows, and not oval ones as I had supposed. In both, the skirts of the mounds are more or less 
mutilated, so that the lateral ditches of the true long barrow are not apparent. They must clearly be 
added to the list of explored long barrows, which is thus raised from thirty-one to thirty-three, 
whilst the number presenting imperfect cremation is increased from three to five. (See previous memoir, 
“ Unchambered Long Barrows,” Archaologia, xlii. 180, 191-3. Reprints, p. 20, 31-34.) A specimen 
of the breccia from Killbarrow has been added to the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury. 

» In the diagrams the dots in the centre of the circles will represent so many p!aces of primary sepulture. 
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edges and other manipulation, have been made to coalesce in a single tumulus of 
oval form. That this is no improbable view is the more evident from the con- 


\ 
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Fig. 4 and 5. Diagrams illustrative of the formation of Oval Barrows. 


sideration of the twin and triple composite barrows of bell-form, which are occa- 
sionally met with. 


ia 2.—a. The simple Bell-shaped Barrow has been sufficiently described, and need 
not further detain us. 

8. The Twin barrow is a variety of tumulus described under that name by 
Hoare.* It consists of two Bell-shaped barrows, placed side by side on the same 
platform, and surrounded by a common ditch, which thus becomes oval in form. 
It is not improbable that this form of tumulus, as Sir Richard suggests, was the 
place of “interment of two persons nearly connected by the ties of friendship or 
consanguinity.”” The same idea will occur to every one, and was entertained by 
Stukeley, as appears from his sketches of tumuli, in which sections of three such 
twin barrows are with amusing minuteness marked respectively, “ King and his 
Friend,” “ King and his Wife,” and ‘‘ Kindred Kings.”’ Sometimes, as in the 
first of these sections, the two tumuli are not completely separate, but are blended 
at their apposed sides into a composite mound ; the summits of each of which, 
It is of one of these coalesced twin barrows, with the 


however, are distinct. 
eastern tumulus lower than the western, excavated by him in 1723, that Stukeley 
says, “ It was reasonable to believe this was the sepulture of a man and his wile ; 
and that the lesser was (that of ) the female; and so it proved, at least a daughter.” 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 22, “ VII. Twin Barrow.” 

See Archeologia, xlii. 164, plate xi. 
This twin barrow I believe to be that depicted in Stukeley’s sketches 
It is No. 29 of 


Stonehenge, p. 44, and plate xxxv. 
of barrows in the preceding memoir, plate xi. No. 20: comp. plate xii. Nos. 7, 12, 13. 
Sir Richard Hoare’s large “ Map of Stonehenge and its Environs,” and is described, Ancient Wilts, i. 161. 


Another instance of confluent twin barrow, if my notes and memory do not deceive me, is to be found 
in the fine group called “ The Seven Barrows,” on Lambourn Down, near the White Horse, Berkshire. 
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Stukeley’s notion, in this instance, is probable, from the small size of the burnt 
human bones, and from the number of ornaments found in the lesser mound. 
Eighty years after Stukeley, the discovery of the primary interment of burnt 
bones in the larger mound is described in such terms by Hoare as make it pro- 
bable that the remains were those of a person of the male sex. 

Altogether, Sir Richard Hoare describes five sets of these double or twin 
barrows ; viz., three near Stonehenge and two near Everley, all of which were 
excavated, and in each ease the mounds are shown to have been raised over inter- 
ments after cremation." 


y. Triple Barrows.—Closely analogous to the foregoing is that to which I 
have given the name of the Triple Barrow.’ This consists of three tumuli, that 
in the centre of much smaller size than the others, the whole standing on a common 
platform, and surrounded by a ditch of a figure-of-eight or hour-glass shape. The 
twin barrow is not common, but the triplet is still less so; and the three 
examples with which alone I am acquainted are near Shepherd’s Shore," West 
Kennet Hill, and Milton Down‘ respectively, all in North Wilts. Stukeley 
gives a good representation of this composite form of tumulus in No. 6 of his 
second plate of sketches. Sir Richard Hoare does not appear to have paid 
particular attention to it; and it is doubtful whether he regarded the small 
central mound as sepulchral. It is certain that he omitted to explore the central 
tumulus of the triplet on West Kennet Hill, when he excavated the two large 
barrows on each side of it. In 1854 it was excavated by myself, and found to 
contain an interment of burnt bones, as did also the larger mounds between which 
it is placed. With the burnt bones in the central tumulus was a large bone pin. 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 161 (7), 185 (*), 193 (7), 200 (7), 211 ("4,), Plate of “ Barrows on Lake Down.” 
Another twin barrow is that near Winterslow Hut, Modern Wilts., v. 209. 

» Wilts Arch. Mag. 1860, vi. 317, 330. 

© The triple barrow at Shepherd's Shore is described by Mr. R. Falkner in Archaologia, xxxii. 457. 
The bank of earth by which the apices of the three tumuli are connected is probably nothing more than a 
modern boundary dyke, which stretches for some distance over the down to the north. This triplet 
seems to have been excavated by Sir R. C. Hoare and Mr. Cunnington, but the description is rather vague. 
(Ancient Wilts, ii. 92. Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 317.) If 80, it is probably referred to by Hoare as “a 
small tumulus placed in the centre between two of much larger dimensions.” 

4 That on Milton Down differs from the two others, in the small central mound not being included 
within the ditches which respectively surround the two principal bell-shaped barrows. The three evidently 
form an associated sepulchre, but scarcely constitute a true triplet as defined above. 

* Archaologia, xiii. 165, plate xii. 
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Like the twin barrows, these triple barrows may reasonably be regarded as family 
sepulchres, the larger mounds as those of the heads of the family or brother 
chieftains, and the smaller intermediate one as that of a child or poly- 
androus wife." 


4.—a. Simple Disc-shaped Barrows.—There is not sufficient evidence to enable 
us to decide positively whether what I denominate the simple Dise-shaped barrow, 
being that without a central mound, does or does not constitute a distinct form. 
[t is possible to regard it either as a tumulus which has never been completed, or 
as one which has been despoiled of its slight central mound.’ Believing it to be 
an independent and special form of grave-mound, I have given it a separate 
place in this classification.” 

8. Dise-shaped Barrows, with one or more small central mounds.—These, the 
most common varieties of this species of tumulus, have already been sufficiently 
described.” It need only be added, that, where there is more than one inclosed 
small mound, each must be regarded as a distinct though miniature tumulus, 
and each is so counted in our analysis." 

y. Dise-shaped Barrows, with one larger mound covering the area.—Sir 
Richard Hoare describes and figures, and Stukeley figures in his sketches, several 
varieties of this form of barrow; only one of which, however, that defined as 
above, appears to occur with more than quite exceptional frequency or to be 
worthy of particular description. It stands No. v. in Hoare’s list, as “ Druid 


Barrow, second class.’ The internal area is of less size than in the varieties of 
the true dise-shaped barrow already described, and the whole is covered by a 
low tumulus, which rises gradually from the margin of the inclosing ditch. In 
this, as in all the varieties of dise-shaped barrows, the ditch has the vallum on 
the outside, as is the case with the bank and ditch which surround the circles of 
Avebury, Arbor-Lowe, and Stenness; being the reverse of the relative situations 
of the bank and ditch which surround Stonehenge. The ditches which inclose 


bell-shaped barrows are without banks either within or without, so that a dise- 


* Ancient Wilts, ii. 90. Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 330. The polyandry of the Britons described by Cesar 
is not the mere monstrous calumny sometimes supposed, and cannot with probability be denied. See 
McLennan, Primitive Marriage, 1865, p. 181, 195, et passim. 

* See Arch@ologia, xiii. p. 165, plate xii. fig. 1. 

Ibid. plate xi. figs. 1, 2. 


The same applies to the separate graves in the composite oval barrows. 


' [t appears to be that called “ Bard's” in Stukeley’s sketches, Archaologra, xlii. 164, plate xi. fig 3. 
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shaped barrow could not have been developed, by continued heaping-up, into a 


campaniform one.* 


A consideration of the variety in the different groups of barrows around Stone- 
henge, as, for example, that on Winterbourn Stoke Down,” and of the manner 
in which those of bowl, bell, and disc-shape are mixed, taken in connection with 
the results obtained by their excavation, shows that these several forms and 
varieties were in use at one and the same time. This is not inconsistent with the 
idea of a more modern origin for the bell-shaped barrow than for the bowl-shaped, 
and for the dise-shaped than either. A certain proportion of bowl-shaped barrows 
are no doubt of greater antiquity than any of the bell or dise-shaped, but many 
others are probably equally recent; and this more simple type of tumulus, 
whether from the less cost of its formation or from respect to its antiquity, 
seems to have been largely in use down to the latest period of barrow-burial 
among the Britons. 


II. DistrrBvurTion OF THE VARIOUS Forms or Rovunp Barrows IN BRITAIN. 


It is of some importance, in regard to the significance of the different 
forms of tumuli, to consider what may be ascertained as to theif geogra- 
phical distribution. In reply to an inquiry several years since addressed to the 
late Mr. Bateman, whose researches in the barrows of Derbyshire are so well 
known, I was informed that in that county the two most elaborate forms of 
tumulus, the bell and dise-shaped, are nearly absent, and that “almost all 


* Stukeley, indeed, in his sketches (Archa@ologia, xlii. plate xii. fig. 11, “* King’s later”) shows a tumulus 
of the tell form with a bank outside the inclosing ditch, as in the disc-barrow. Not having seen such myself, 
I suspect an error; but, if the view alluded to in the text were correct, we ought to find many barrows com- 
bining the characters of these two distinct types. The nearest approach to such a tumulus I know of is 
described, Ancient Wilts, i. 65. It is essential to discriminate modern alterations in the form of tumuli. 
Three conspicuous bell or ditched-bow! barrows—Bush-barrow, near Stonehenge, Culliford-tree barrow, 
Dorset, and one of the Seven-barrows at Lambourn, Berks—having been planted with trees, have been 
inclosed by a bank within the ditch, being the reverse of the position of the original bank and ditch in 
disc-barrows. 

> Ancient Wilts, i. 121, plate. See the revised copy of this plate in the former paper, Part I. Long 
Barrows, Arch@ologia, xlii. 171, plate xiii. Deducting one long barrow, and two so-called “ pond 
barrows,” this group consists of twenty-four circular tumuli. Of these seventeen are bow!l-, two bell-, and 
five dise-shaped. 

VOL. XLIII. 28 
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the tumuli are bowl-shaped.” In his two works on the subject, no instance of a 
bell-shaped barrow is named, but in four cases the tumulus is compared with, 
of Stukeley and Hoare.* The sketches and 
sections, however, of these barrows, which were sent to me, show that the resem- 
blance is very partial—the central area being raised and surrounded by a bank, 
but by no ditch as in the disc-shaped barrows of Wiltshire and the adjoining 
counties. 


or described as, the ** Druid barrow ’ 


In the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire barrows abound; but here again, 
with scarcely an exception, they are of the bowl-shape. My own observations, 
confirmed by the more recent ones of the Rev. W. Greenwell, show the absence 
of both bell and dise-shaped tumuli. Here and there, one of the larger and more 
conical bowl-shaped barrows is surrounded by a slight ditch, the nearest approach 
to a bell-shaped barrow.’ ‘The tumuli of Yorkshire are locally called howes, after 
the Danish ; those of Derbyshire lows, after the Anglo-Saxon. 


* Bateman, Vestiges, 1848, p. 45; Ten Years’ Diggings, 1861, p. 128,133,165. Mr. Bateman informed 
me that with one exception (Elk Low) these exceptionally formed mounds were Anglo-Saxon. This state- 
ment seems at variance with the published details. The only instance of a bell-shaped barrow 
instanced to me by Mr. Bateman is that called Gib Hill, ( Vestiges, p. 31; Ten Years’ Diggtngs, p. 17,)a 
very questionable example. The Derbyshire barrows seem almost without exception to be of the bow! 
shape, though some are more and some less conoid than others. The same applies to those in the adjoining 
corner of Staffordshire opened by Mr. S. Carrington of Wetton, and included in Mr. Bateman’s series. This 
mountain-limestone district may be said to belong geologically to Derbyshire, and, no less than that county, 
fell probably within the limits of the Coritavi. 

The barrows in the two Ridings are laid down on a“ Map of the Roman Roads upon the Yorkshire 
Wolds,” in Arch@ologia, xxvii. 404. In a privately-printed map of part of the same district, likewise 
by the late John Walker, Esq , entitled ‘ Ancient Military Remains,” the “form of the Tumuli” in this 
district is represented, and is seen to be bowl-shaped. The highest are said to be “about nine feet, 
largest diameter sixty feet. Only two or three with a trench round them.” The late Mr. Jabez Allies 
speaks of a “ bell-barrow ” 


nearest approach in Yorkshire to the dise-shaped barrows are the small circles on or near Baildon 


near Scarborough. (Arch@ologia, xxx. 462.) But this I think an error. The 


Common, in the West Riding. (Archeologia, xxxi. 301.) These are about fifty feet in diameter, and are 
surrounded by banks of earth and stone, but have no trenches like the dise-shaped barrows of Wiltshire. 
Two being opened at the centre, interments of burnt bones, in one case collected into an urn, were met 
with. Similar are, I believe, some ‘ circles” excavated by the Rev W. Greenwell in Northumberland, and 
two or three in the North Riding of Yorkshire, explored by the Rev. J.C. Atkinson. (Gent. Mag. May 1561, 
p. 498 ; April 1563, p. 440.) The group of circular trenches at Stanlake, Oxon (in each case unaccompanied 
by a vailum, as in the true dise-barrow),described by Messrs. J. Y. Akerman and Stone ( Arch@ologia, xxxvu. 
362), present, perhaps, a variety of this form of tumulus. It is unfortunate that the central part of the 
inclosed areas, which vary from about 50 to 120 feet in diameter, was not more generally examined. Real 
dise-shaped barrows, though apparently rare, do, however, occur in Oxfordshire, as at Rollrich. (Stukeley, 
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No dise-shaped barrows seem to occur in Scotland; and, though a faint claim 
for the bell-shape is made by Professor Dr. D. Wilson," yet the single example 
in the Orkneys by which this is supported will hardly establish the claim. 
Indeed, this very tumulus, the “Black Knowe” in Randal, is classed by 
Lieutenant Thomas, by whom it was opened, among bowl-barrows.’ This observer 
divides the Oreadian barrows into two forms—the bowl-shaped and the conoid. 
The common form, he says, is the bowl. The conoid, few in number, are “ remark- 
able from their size and great height in proportion to their base.’ He believed 
the bowl-shaped to be Celtic, the conoid Scandinavian. There is, however, as 
yet no sufficient evidence for so unlikely an inference, and both are probably 
Celtic, ancient British, or prehistoric Orcadian, as we may prefer to term them ; 
the conoid tumulus, as before observed, being best regarded as a more elevated 
variety of the bowl.shaped. 

In the southern counties of England a few of the barrows described by 
topographers as “ ditched ” appear really to be of the bell-form. Mr. Rolfe and 
Mr. Lukis, by whom the barrows near Bircham in Norfolk were explored, describe 
them as “ conic mounds surrounded by a platform and ditch at the base,” and 
the accompanying sketches prove that the actual form is bell-shape.’ In Sussex, 
near Chichester, are large tumuli really campaniform ;* and, as I am informed by 
Mr. J. Y. Akerman, there are likewise disc-shaped barrows on the downs of that 
county. The comparative rarity, however, of the more elaborate types of tumuli 
even in counties the nearest to Wiltshire is very remarkable. As Sir Richard Hoare 
tells us, it is the bowl-shaped barrows which ‘‘ abound on the Mendip Hills of 
Somersetshire,”* and ‘on the noble ridge-way between Dorchester and Wey- 


Alury, p. 12.) I have not observed any in my visits to the Cotswolds, in the adjoining county of 
Gloucester. 

* Prehistoric Annals, p. 55. 

' Archwologia, xxxiv. 91, 106. The celebrated Maes Howe, as shown in Mr. James Farrer’s beautifully 
illustrated volume devoted to that fine chambered tumulus, is on a spacious platform, surrounded by a 
ditch, giving it considerable resemblance to a bell-shaped tumulus. 

* Bircham Barrows, 1843, p. 11. 

“ Gent. Mag. \xii. part ii. p. 593 plate; Arch. Journ, x. 355. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 21. Comp. ii. Roman Aira, p. 42, Arch. Journ. xvi. 150. The four “circles,” or 


“ castles,” near Priddy, are not dise-sheped tumuli, being each 500 feet in diameter, and without ditches. 


Comp. Collinson’s Somerset, ii. 20. They are probably of the same character as the three “ circles” or 
“camps,” of about the same size, at Thornborough, N. R. Yorks. Both have barrows immediately adja- 
cent. Phillips, Rivers, ge. of Yorkshire, p. 63, 291, plate xxxv.; W.C. Lukis, Yorks. Arch. and Topoy. 


Journ. i. 118, plate i. 
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mouth ;” in which part of Dorsetshire, as he justly observes, hardly any other 
than bowl-shaped barrows are to be distinguished.* Mr. John Sydenham, 
who excavated many of the Dorset barrows, says they “* generally present the 
segment of a sphere thrown up with great precision. There are a few instances 
of the bell-shaped barrows, a species frequently of large size.” With one ex- 
ception, the twenty-five tumuli opened by him seem all to have been of the 
“ ordinary bowl-shape.” Mr. Sydenham observes that, ‘as the explorer advances 
in a north-eastern direction towards the adjoining county of Wilts, the barrows 
present increasing evidence of greater refinement and of a further advance in 
art.” He seems here to allude chiefly to the richer character of the objects found 
in the barrows of Wiltshire, but may likewise refer to their frequently more 
elaborate external form. In that very north-eastern corner of Dorsetshire, to 
which Mr. Sydenham refers, is the well-known group of tumuli, at Woodyates, 
many of bell and dise-shape, which may compete for beauty with those in the 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge itself. The evidence afforded by the distribution 
of the different forms of barrows, goes far to prove that the Durotriges were an 
aboriginal or primeval tribe, whose territory may have been encroached on, but 
was never entirely overrun or subjugated, by the immigrant Belgz ;4 to which 
tribe [ am induced to attribute the introduction, and perhaps the invention, of 
the more elaborate fell and dise-shaped barrows. From Mr. J. T. Blight we 
learn that bell-shaped barrows are rare in Cornwall." 

Not only is there a great difference in the external forms of the circular bar- 


®* Tumuli Wiltunenses, 1829, p. 5 ; 

' Arch@ologia, xxx. 328. In his recent work, The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, 1866, Mr. Charles 
Warne, F.S.A., says “the prevailing form of the tumuii is bowl-shaped, fr.quently surrounded by a shallow 
tusse.”’ (Introduction, p. 8). 

* The fine group of tumuli at Lambourn in Berkshire, called “ The Seven Barrows,” though really much 
exceeding that number, are so near the borders of Wiltshire, that, like those at Woodyates, Dorset, they 
may have perhaps fallen within the territory of the Belge. In this group there are two very fine disc- 
shaped barrows, and nearly every other type and sub-type, as the ditched bowl, oval, and twin, are repre- 
sented, but not the true bell-shaped. Several of this group were examined by Dr. J. Wilson and 
Mr. E. M. Atkins, F.S.A., and the objects exhumed are now in the British Museum. See Arch. Journ. 
vii. 386—391. Cran. Brit, Description of Skull No. 51, p. (1). 

' According to the important researches of Dr. Ciuest, the whule north-eastern angle of Dorsetshire, 
embracing the district of Woodyates, two miles from the present boundary of Wiltshire, beluuged not to the 
Durotriges but to the Belgew. Arch. Journ. viii. 151. 

* Forty-fourth Report of Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1862, p. 27; where is a plan of that op 
Boskeuwyn Down. 
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rows of the ancient Britons in different counties of England, but even in Wilt- 
shire itself considerable distinction is to be observed between those on the Plain 
around Stonehenge, in the south of the county, and those which are met with on 
the North Wiltshire downs, near the more ancient consecrated site of Avebury ; 
the former in the centre of the territory of the Belgw, the latter within the limits 
of the no doubt primeval tribe of Dobuni. In the two districts, the number also 
of the tumuli differs greatly. In no place in the British islands—perhaps, if we 
except the plains at Old Upsala." not in Europe—are the tumuli so numerous as 
around Stonehenge, where they form a great necropolis. Stukeley tells us that 
from one spot close by Stonehenge, he “could count 128 barrows in sight.’’" 
More than half the entire number of barrows opened by Hoare were in this 
immediate neighbourhood, and no fewer than 300 are laid down on his “‘ Map of 
Stonehenge and its Environs,” within an area of no more than twelve square 
miles. It can scarcely be doubted that those interred under tumuli near this 
sacred place (locus consecratus), were the distinguished dead—chiefs and perhaps 
Druids and their families—brought probably from all parts of the territory of the 
Belg, if not likewise from that of allied tribes, for interment near the place 
where their great annual assemblies seem to have been held; in the same way, as 
we learn from Arrian,’ that the old Assyrian kings were taken for burial to the 
marshes of Chaldzea, probably, as Loftus has shown, to Warka.” 


* Here, according to Prof. Verelius, are as many as 669 tumuli. (Laing, Kings of Norway, i. 89.) 
Olaf Rudbeck in his time, however, reckoned the number at 12,370. ( At/antica, i. c. vi. § xi.; ¢. vii. § v.) 
By M. Bertrand, the tumuli in three or four of the eastern provinces of France (one at least, Alsace, 
since March, 1871, French no longer), are estimated at more than 140,000, (Revue Archéolog. 1863, 
N.8, vii, 228.) Many of these, however, must be of Germanic, not Celtic, origin. 

» Stonehenge, p. 45. 

* The map referred to (Ancient Wilts, i. 170) has an area of about sixteen squares miles, but the barrows 
comprised within it do not extend over more than twelve. Within it are contained, not only the Stonehenge 
greup proper, but also the lesser adjoining ones of Winterbourn Stoke (three groups), Lake, Wilsford, and 
the two sets of “ Seven Barrows,” improperly called “ Old and New Kings’ Barrows,” by Stukeley. Most 
of these, excepting the “ Seven Barrows,” were opened by Hoare. Their external form is sull, for the most 
part, capable of being ascertained. 

' Arrian, De Exp. Alexandr, vii. 22. 

* Loftus, Zravels in Chalde@a, 1857, p. 198; Trans. Royal Soe. Lat. vi. 39,62. Warka is described as 
“the site of a necropolis whose character and immense extent indicate the extraordinary sanctity attached to 
the locality for many centuries.'’ “ The custom of conveying the dead from a great distance to be buried at 


a holy shrine prevails at the present day among the Persians.” Comp. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 339, 
Essay x. 592, 
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That Stonehenge belongs to the same epoch as the barrows by which it is sur- 
rounded might be inferred from their relative situation. We might, perhaps, 
surmise priority in the case of two small tumuli, encroached on and inclosed by 
the vallum and ditch, which, at the distance of a hundred feet, form the enceinte 
to the stones; one of which tumuli, on being excavated, was found to cover an 
interment of burnt bones.“ Two other barrows, however, at no great distance, 
appear to have been strictly contemporary, or, at the most, of a date very slightly 
posterior to that of Stonehenge itself. In digging down to the base of these, 
chippings and fragments not merely of the Sarsens were found, but likewise of the 
blue felspathie horn stones, foreign to Wiltshire, which assist in the formation 
of this remarkable megalithic structure.” 

There is no map in “ Ancient Wiltshire ” of the environs of Avebury, with the 
barrows laid down on it, comparable with that for the district around Stonehenge. 
I have therefore marked on the Ordnance map, around the circles and avenues of 
Avebury, a corresponding space of about sixteen square miles, and by personal 
examination, aided by various maps and plans, have ascertained the number and 
description of the barrows embraced by it.. The first thing to be noticed is that 
the number is much fewer; there being only one hundred and six, little more 
than one-third as many as in the Stonehenge district. It is not to be supposed 
that the more extended cultivation of the downs near Avebury has obliterated 
any considerable number of the tumuli, and it is probable that the disproportion 
always existed. The sacred site of Avebury, a place of assembly no doubt long 
before the settlement of the Belgz, must, in all likelihood, have lost its celebrity, 
and to a great extent become disused, after the construction of the more modern 
consecrated site now known as Stonehenge,‘ and to a corresponding extent the 
locality perhaps ceased to be resorted to as a place of sepulture. 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 144. “Ground Plan of Stonehenge.” Sir Richard Hoare says, “I scarcely know 
how we can separate the era of the one from the other.” 

» Ibid. i. 127 (*). Stukeley (Stonehenge, p. 46), believed this barrow was contemporary with Stone- 
henge, and, more suo, suggests that “ the interred was one of the builders.” 

© The area alluded to, deviating a little from the cardinal points, extends about five miles from west to 
east, and about three and a-quarter from north to south. It is embraced, 1, by a line passing from the 
village of Yatesbury, which it includes, southwards (S.S.W.) through the eighty-third milestone on the 
Calne road, to a point on the Devizes road near Shepherd's Shore, midway between the eighty-third and 
eighty-fourth milestones ; 2, by a line from this point, extending eastwards to Old Shaw Farm ; 3, by 4 
line extending thence northwards to Manton Down, half a mile east of Wroughton Copse ; and 4, by a line 
passing westward, north of Windmill Hill, to the point first named, at Yatesbury. 
4 “Hi (Druides) certo anni tempore . . . . considunt in loco consecrato.” (Cwsar, B. G. vi. 15.) 
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In these two areas of equal size the numbers of circular barrows, classified as 
accurately as is attainable according to their form, are as follow :— 


CrrcuLarR BaRROWS IN EQUAL AREAS AROUND AVEBURY AND STONEHENGE. 


Avebury. Stonchenge.* 
Nos. Per cent. Nos, Per cent. 
Bow|-shaped sd 80 191 70 
Bell-shaped ‘ 12 10°5 20 a4 16 
Totals. ‘ 106 100.0 74 100 


If we look at the relative proportions, it will be seen that in the Stonehenge 
district half as many more are of the more elaborate forms, as in that of 
Avebury. In the former district, three out of every ten, in the latter two only 
out of ten, are of the bell or disc form; whilst seven in the former and eight 
in the latter are simple bowl-barrows. In both districts, as the table shows, there 
is a slightly larger proportion of bell-shaped than of disc-shaped’ barrows; but 
not such as to warrant any important inference. ‘The invention or introduction 
of bell-shaped and dise-shaped tumuli must be regarded as a more recent event in 
the Avebury district than in that of Stonehenge. It is certain also that both 


What was true of Gaul in this respect probably applied still more decidedly to Britain, where, according 
to Cesar, the Druidical institute had its origin and was best understood. It has become a fashion to ques- 
tion our knowledge of the Druids ; but surely what contemporary writers of the first rank, such as Cwsar, 
Diodorus, and Tacitus, concur in telling us cannot lightly be set aside. Professor Max Miiller (Chips from 
a German Workshop, iii. 256), says ‘‘ Caesar most likely never conversed with a Druid,” forgetting that 
Divitiacus the Druid was for long his camp companion, held by him in great esteem, and likewise was 
the guest of Cicero at Rome. B. G. i. 16, 19, 20, et passim. Cicero, De Livin. i. 41. 

* Nine so called “ pond barrows,” previous.y shown not to be barrows at all, ( Archwolugia, xii. 166), but 
which are laid down as such on Sir R. C. Hoare’s map, are not reckoned in this comparison. The long 
barrows, six in number, are also deducted. 

* The number of disc-shaped barrows in the Avebury district has been materially enhanced (more than 
doubled) by my discovery, already glanced at (p. 11, foot note"), of a group of six such tumuli, laid down on 
no map and before undescribed, situated on the down about one mile due south of Beckhampton. I was 
kindly directed to them by one of the tenant-farmers, and had the opportunity of opening all. In No. 1, 
lying most to the 8.W., within the limits of All Cannings parish, we found a deposit of burnt bones in a 
slight cist scooped out in the chalk, and with these a highly decorated red fictile incense cup and a small 


bronze pin. In No. 3, lying near the former, towards the north, but in Avebury parish, were traces of a 


similar sepulchral deposit, also accompanied by an incense cup of liver-coloured earth, curiously decorated 
with an arrow-leaved pattern. Both cups are described and figured further on. ‘The other four barrows 
were unproductive. 
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these types of barrow are of decidedly more elegant form in the last-named 
district. The bell-shaped barrows, in particular, are higher and more conical, and, 
as a rule, stand on platforms of larger extent. Many of the bowl-shaped barrows 
near Avebury, as in North Wilts in general, are trenched close to the base, as 
shown by Stukeley in the tenth of his sketches of “ Celtic Sepulchral Monu- 
ments at Abury,”* and in this respect shows an approximation to the bell-shaped 
barrow, which to some degree they represent in this district. 

Altogether, it is probable that the elaborate bell-shaped and dise-shaped grave- 
mounds were invented by the people who built Stonehenge, and who, in its 
construction, manifested a great advance in the arts over those aboriginal tribes 
by whom rude, though gigantic, megalithic circles, like those of Avebury and 
Arbor Lowe, were most likely erected. The builders of Stonehenge, we believe, 
in common with the learned master of Gonville and Caius College,” to have been 
the Belgz, or possibly a confederacy of the whole of those Belgic tribes by 
whom, at a no very long time before our era, a great part of South Britain 
was conquered and settled. Whether the invading Belge brought with them 
from Gaul the fashions of more elaborate forms of tumuli, our knowledge of 
those in North-eastern France and Belgium does not enable us to determine. 
There have been many important explorations of the chambered barrows and 
dolmens of France; but it does not appear that any zealous and munificent 
antiquary has demonstrated the form, structure and contents of the barrows 
of the bronze period of that country, in like manner as our Wiltshire Baronet 
has those of this part of England. In the absence of such information, 
we incline to the opinion of their indigenous origin, and conclude that the 
bell and dise-shaped tumuli were invented on the spot by the Belgie builders 
of Stonehenge, whence their fashion was gradually distributed over those 
parts of Britain to which Belgie influence and authority extended. The erection 
of circular barrows over the distinguished dead seems to have been continued as 
late as the conquest of South Britain under Claudius and his successors ; there 
being no proof that the islanders were in any material degree Romanised in 


* Archaologia, xiii. 165, plate xii. fig. 10. See also in plate xi. figs. 15, 16, and 17. 

> See Dr. Guest’s paper already quoted, Arch. Journ. viii. 151. We have archwological evidence that of 
the barrows which surround Stonehenge some were anterior and some posterior to i*s completion. 

* M. de Caumont refers particularly to Hoare, and writes (Cours d’ Antiq. Monument. 1830, i. 122), “Ce 
que l’on sait de plus précis relativement @ ces éminences (tumuli), est di aux recherches et aux explorations 


des antiquaires Anglais.” 
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their customs before the time of Agricola; to which period their adoption of 
Roman funereal usages may in all likelihood be referred. 


ILI. Meruops or [NteERMENT IN Rounpd Barrows. 


The Wiltshire barrows are constructed from the native materials—vegetable 
earth, chalk, and flints. The smaller ones are generally of chalk, earth, and 
turf alone, collected, no doubt, from the surrounding surface of the downs. 
The larger ones have usually a stratum of chalk and one of earth at the base ; 
above this a greater or less pile of flint nodules, at times of sarsen stones, and 
then a stratum of chalk, often several feet in thickness. In the case of the bell- 
barrows, the chalk, at least in part, must have been taken from the large 
environing ditches. Stukeley was of opinion that when first constructed the 
barrows were white, from the chalk being left uncovered, and that this continued 
to be their appearance “for some number of years,” * after which a coating of 
turf would gradually form over them. 

Generally speaking, the primary interments, those over which the barrows 
were originally raised, were placed in the centre, either on the natural level, or 
in graves excavated to a greater or less depth in the chalk below. The excep- 
tions to this central situation, though not of extreme rarity, are too infrequent 
to be regarded as other than accidental.’ I have myself successfully reopened 
tumuli, “ unproductive” under the hands of Hoare and Cunnington, whose 
explorations had yielded “no signs of interment.” Fifty or sixty years after 
these unsuccessful attempts, I was, in the case of four barrows, rewarded by 
the discovery of interments of burnt bodies,° eccentrically deposited. In three of 


* Stonehenge, p. 44. 

» The Rev. E. Duke (Ant. and Topog. Cabinet, vol. v.) says, this rule is so invariable “that a perpen- 
dicular shaft sunk from the apex, of a size proportionate to that of the barrow, rarely fails of bringing to light 
its contents.” Hoare, however, notices barrows (¢.g. Ancient Wilts, i. 52 (’), in which the interments 
were more or less remote from the centre ; and the Rev. W. C. Lukis has opened one, noticed further 
on (see Fig. 12) in which the discrepancy between the geometric and organic centres was very con- 
siderable. 

* One was on Lake Down (Ancient Wilts, i. 211 ("°), on which Cunnington had made two trials. The 
others were on Winterbourn Stoke Down (ibid. i. 121 ("°), 124 (2), the fourth being one of two or three 
very small mounds, about a quarter of a mile to the north, not distinguished by numbers. (bid. i, 126.) 
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the number the burnt bones were contained in shallow graves, whilst in the 
fourth they were collected into a large upright urn, with the rim in close 
proximity to the ploughed surface of the very low burial mound. 

As to the interments themselves, the first point that claims attention is the 
fact that, whilst in by far the greater number burial had been preceded by 
burning, in a not inconsiderable proportion the body was interred without having 
recourse to eremation. Out of the 354 circular barrows, of the more or 
less successful opening of which there is a record in Sir Richard Hoare’s volumes, 
the primary interment in 272 appears to have consisted of burnt, and in 82 of 
unburnt bodies. In other words, there were more than three interments after 
cremation to one by simple inhumation.* In the adjoining county of Dorset, 
an analysis of the interments described in Mr. Charles Warne’s Celtic Tumuli 
of Dorset, shows that the proportion of burnt burials is even greater, or 
more than four to one. Very different is the proportion in the midland 
and northern counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, recorded by the late 
Mr. Bateman, and analysed by Sir John Lubbock.’ In these the burials after 
cremation fall short in number of the others, being 44°6 per cent. of the whole. 
The results obtained by the Rev. W. Greenwell in Yorkshire, inclusive of a few 
tumuli in three other Northumbrian counties, are nearly identical, and likewise 
show a slight preponderance of simple inhumation. These varying results are 
of sufficient interest to be thrown into a table :-— 


PROPORTIONS OF UNBURNT AND Burnt INTERMENTS IN BARROWS IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF ENGLAND. 


Numbers Proportions. 
Unburnt. Burnt. Total. Unburnt Burnt. Total 
WILTSHIRE ( Hoare} 82 272 354 23°2 76°8 100 
DORSETSHIRE, (Warne)... 21 91 112 18°7 81-3 10) 
DerRBy, STAFFORD, AND YORKSHIRE (Bateman) 150 121 271 55-4 446 
YORKSHIRE, Ke. ( Greenmel!) 53 lll 52-2 478 100 


In certain districts, there are exceptions tothe rule of preponderating cremation 
in the southern counties, and nearly equal cremation and simple inhumation in 


* My own successful explorations in the round barrows of Wiltshire are forty in number, and of these 

not more than seven were of the unburnt body, there being five cases of cremation to one of simple burial. 

Prehistoric Times, p. 101. I omit the twenty-six interments with which iron objects were found, as 
Anglo-Saxon 


© hid, 2nd ed. p. 138. The analysis is my own. 
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the northern. None is so striking as that of the barrows of the north-eastern 
portion of the North Riding of Yorkshire—Cleveland—where, so far as Mr. 
Atkinson’s researches have gone, viz., in about forty tumuli, the interments, 
without exception, are burnt. In the “ late Celtic’’ tumuli at Arras, in the East 
Riding, the converse is the rule; there being no record of any other interments 
than those by inhumation in the crouched posture. The same applies to the 
interments of the same period at Stamford Hill, near Plymouth.* 

We have no description by contemporary historians of the funerals of the 
Britons; but it is probable, from the similarity of their manners and customs in 
other respects, that what we are told, by our best authority, of the funeral rites of 
the Gauls applies equally to those of the Britons of the south of the island. Julius 
Cesar alludes only to funerals accompanied by cremation,’ and the words of Mela, 
who wrote a century later, seem to warrant no other construction.‘ It is clear, 
however, that neither aim at giving more than a general description ; and all that 
can be inferred is, that as at Rome, so also in Gaul and Britain in the same age, 
burning the dead was the prevailing and, so to speak, fashionable usage. Simple 
inhumation was everywhere the more ancient method; and the researches in the 
barrows prove that the simple burial of the body was never entirely superseded by 
interment after cremation. 

Many observations show that the two practices must often have been strictly 
contemporary. On the Plain, within a mile and a half of Stonehenge, are two 
fine bell-shaped tumuli of very similar size and proportions, in such close prox- 
imity that their surrounding trenches reciprocally intersect, so as to constitute 
them a kind of twin-barrow, leaving little doubt of their having been erected 
at the same period.‘ In both, the primary interment was found at the base 


* Archeologia, xi. 501, 507. 

B.G. lib. vi. c. 19. 

* Mela (iii. 2) seems to follow Cwsar, but gives a few additional touches: “ Itaque cum mortuis 
cremant ac defodiunt apta viventibus olim. Negotiorum ratio etiam et exactio erediti deferebatur ad inferos ; 
erantque qui se in rogos suorum, velut una victuri, libenter immiterent.” (Comp. Diod. Sic. v. 28 ; 
Valer. Max. lib. ii. c. 6, § 10.) The mention of the magnificent funeral of Boadicea, by Dion, leaves us in 
doubt whether cremation was practised or not. Dion, ap. Xiph., Ixii. § 12. Of the burial of the unburnt 
body, whether by the Gauls or Britons, nothing is to be learnt from classical authorities. 

‘ These two barrows, Nos. 15 and 16 in the Winterbourn Stoke group, are shown in the bird's-eye view 
in the paper on Long Barrows, Archaologia, xlii. 171, Plate xiii. Their exploration is deseribed in Ancient 
Wilts. i, 121—128, Plates xiv. xv., where the objects found are figured. Several of the richest “ finds ” in 
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of the barrow not less than fourteen feet deep. In the first, the deposit con- 
sisted of burnt bones, inclosed in a coffer of elm wood. In the second, the 
primary interment was represented by an entire skeleton lying in a rude coffin, 
likewise, as believed, formed of the trunk of an elm. The contemporary character 
of the two tumuli was shown, not merely by their proximity and external form, 
and the mode of burial in wooden coffers, but also by the almost identical 
character of the accompanying relics, which comprised unusually fine objects of 
bronze, the more remarkable being large blades of daggers, and perhaps spears. 
In several barrows the interments of unburnt and burnt bodies were in such 
close contact that it was more or less difficult to determine which was first in 
order of time. In not a few it is probable they were strictly contemporaneous.” 
[In a tumulus on Acklam Wold, in Yorkshire, opened in 1849, a pile of burnt 
bones was in close contact with the legs of a contracted skeleton, where they 
would seem to have been deposited while yet hot, the knees of the unburnt 
skeleton being completely charred.” In eases like this, the entire skeletons may 
be those of chiefs or heads of families, and the burnt bones those of slaves or 
dependants, or even wives, sacrificed on the pile on the occasion of the funeral. 
Caesar and Mela concur in representing such immolations, or religious suicides, 
as having, at no remote period, formed a part of the funeral rites of the 
Gaulish chiefs. On the death of a chief, Caesar adds, that it not unfrequently 
occurred that the relatives of the deceased accused his wives of being accessory 
to his death, in which case they were examined by torture, and often doubt- 
less when innocent were condemned to death and burnt alive.“ It is by no 
means unlikely that we have the ashes of such miserable women in some of 


the Wiltshire barrows (as in that called Bush Barrow, Ancient Wilts. i. 202 (*)), have beer with 
interments of the unburnt body. Just as at Rome was the case with certain great houses, so in Britain, 
individual chiefs and families appear to have contemned the growing custom of cremation, and to have 
adhered to the earlier method of burial. In India, at the present day, some tribes burn their dead if 
regarded as good men, and bury them if the reverse, perhaps however explained by the greater cost of 
cremation. Ethnol. Journ. ws. 1869, i. 115. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 123 ('*), 125 (*%), 125 (*7), 168 (9), 211 (7), 238 (%). In nearly all these the 
burnt bones and associated skeletons formed secondary interments, with primary interments of unburnt 
bodies below. But though secondary, the later interments seem in every instance to have belonged to 
nearly the same epoch as the primary ones. 

» Crania Britannica, Plate 31, LX. p. (1). 

* B.G. lib. vi. ec. 19. “Igni atque omnibus tormentis excruciatas interficiunt.” According to the 
account in Strabo, (xv. 1, § 30), it was precisely in this manner that suttee originated among the 


Cathewan Indians. Arch@ologia, xlii. 1589. For this practice in primeval Europe, we have the testimony 
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the very barrows here referred to, the remains, in fact, of British su¢tees. Even i : it 
when the appearances warrant no suspicion of violent death, the primary inter- if i | 


ment at or below the base of the barrow is often an unburnt male body, probably { * 
that of a chief; sometimes there are two such, whilst hard by, or in the upper q a, 
levels of the tumulus, there are secondary burnt interments, generally in urns, aa A 
accompanied at times by ornaments; the remains, doubtless, of women—often, ‘ jue 
perhaps, the wife of the chief or chiefs interred below." oe 

In some barrows, in which the principal or primary interment consists of id 
burnt remains, there are entire skeletons of infants in such close proximity that a | . 
infanticide may, with great probability, be suspected." However this may be, | 
such instances go far to prove that the Britons conformed to the rule, which Rn 4 ' 
obtained among the nations of antiquity, of not burning the bodies of children in i ng i 
whom the teeth had not appeared.“ The burnt infantile bones sometimes found i | i i 
in the barrows mixed with those of adults may hence, for the most part, be — 
those of children who, at the death of the mother, were as yet unborn. ; } b) 

Interments by Simple Inhumation.—When the primary interment is by simple ‘ ; i 
burial, it usually consists of a single body, though in some cases two or more have i | 
been interred together in the same barrow, which may then be regarded as a ; 
family tomb. As a rule, the body was placed on the natural level at the base 
of Servius (Virgil, ‘nerd, v. 95, in loco.) “ Fuit enim hee majorum consuetudo, sicut hodieque apud 3 eh 
Indos est, ut quoties reges moriebantur, cum his dilecti equi vel servi, et una de uxoribus clarior, circa i . a 
rogum occisi incenderentur.” As shown by Mr. E. B. Tylor, “ The souls of these, and even (Mr. Tylor ~ . 
thinks) the souls of inanimate objects, arms, clothing, and ornaments, were sent to follow the soul of ; f 
their possessor.” Anthrop. Rev. v. 309. Trans. Congress Prehistoric Archeology, 1868, p. 21. I have { 
not had the opportunity of studying the elaborate memoir on Human Sacrifices and Anthropophagism by F : 
Herr H. Schaaffhausen, Archiv fur Anthropologie, 1871, iv. 245. : 


* Ancient Wilts,i. 119 (*), 123 (™), 125 (77), 168 (%), 210 (°). The most remarkable example is he 
perhaps the barrow at Winterslow opened by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins, often referred to in these pages. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 115 (7), 118 (*), 199 ('). In euch case the barrow seems to have been a family 
sepulchre. The Exquimaux infants, if unfortunate enough to lose their mothers, are buried with them, 
alive. The practice of infanticide as well as suttee in Britain is regarded as proved by Bateman, ( Vestiges, . “i 
p. 14; Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 83) ; and Sir John Lubbock supports the statement, from “the numerous at 
cases in which the bones of an infant and a woman have been found together’ in the same barrow. Pre- 
historic Times, p. 116, 409. 

© Pliny, vii. 15. “Hominem priusquam genito dente cremari mos gentium non est.” Comp. Juvenal, 
xv. 139. Those killed by thunder were also buried without being burnt. Pliny, ii. 55. Comp. Arch. 


Journ. vi. 21. 


‘ A good example of such a family tomb is that described in Ancient Wilts, i. 163 (*), in which it is 7 


- 
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of the barrow, or in a quite superficial grave, formed by peeling off the turf, and 
scooping out the surface of the chalk to the depth of a few inches, or at the most 
a foot. In several instances, however, a true grave, or, as it is called by Hoare, 
a “ cist,’ * was dug in the chalk to a considerable depth, sometimes as deep as six, 
oreven ten, feet.” The deepest known to me is that below a barrow near Cawthorn 
Camps, N. R. Yorkshire, a section of which is given on a subsequent page (fig. 8), 
were the grave was sunk to a depth of eleven feet in the limestone rock. 
Nearly as deep (104 feet) was the immense grave under a barrow at Rudstone, in 
the East Riding of the same county, so carefully explored by the Rev. W. 
Greenwell, at the bottom of which were two large stone cists, the cover of one of 
which was more than a ton in weight. 

The body was probably buried in the usual dress, wrapped in the skins of 
animals, or sometimes in linen cloth, though in the rare cases in which there are 
traces of the latter it is scarcely possible to say whether it had formed part of the 
clothing, or of some special mortuary envelope. Textile remains seem to have 
been found by Hoare only with burnt bodies, which are obviously more favour- 
able to their preservation than unburnt; but in a barrow at Kellythorpe, E. R. 
Yorkshire, opened by Lord Londesborough, the body appears to have been 
“wrapped in linen from head to foot.”" For the most part, the corpse was 
interred without the protection of any sort of coffin, though in four barrows it 
was found to have been deposited in a “ rude trunk,”’ supposed to have been that 


probable that the skeletons of a man, his wife, and son were found, lying the one over the other. Another 
instance is referred to in a prior note (bid. i. 118 (°)); and another is pointed out by Hoare, i. 78 ('). 

* “ By the word ‘ cist’ I mean an excavation cut in the soil or chalk, for the reception of the skeleton, 
ashes or sepulchral urn.” Ancient Wilts,i.42. The term is objectionable, the more so as with Scottish 
antiquaries it always means a stone-lined grave. 

> Ancient Wilts, i. 163 (%), 174, 205 (4%), 208 ('*), 236 ('); the first three six feet, the last two ten 
feet deep. Another example of a grave six feet deep, below a Wiltshire tumulus, is that at Roundway near 
Devizes, excavated by Mr. W. Cunnington, F.G.S., and described Crania Britannica, Plate 42, xxxii. At 
Knowle, in the Isle of Purbeck, one explored by Rev. J. H. Austen, was nine and a half feet deep. 
Purbeck Papers, 1857, 

Skins of ox, goat, and deer, have been found to form such coverings. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. vii. 
115, 118; Trans. Congr. Prehistoric Archeology, 1868, p. 27, 29 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 273 ; Cran. 
Brit. Plate 52, x. p. (2); Hutchins, Dorset, 1774, i. 25. 

* Archeologia, xxxiv. 255. Bateman (Arch. Journ. vii. 219; Ten Years’ Diggings, 123) found no 
traces of textile bodies in the British barrows of Derbyshire, but cnly in those of the Anglo-Saxons. These 
“interiores Britanni” were, for the most part, as Cesar tells us, “ pellibus vestiti.” 


| 
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of an elm, in one case described as “‘ a shallow case of wood, of boat-like form.”’ * 

tude shells or biers of this description scarcely realize the idea of coffins, as do 
the double chests excavated from oak trunks, found at Stowborough, Dorset, and 
at Gristhorpe and Seale House, in Yorkshire.” From certain instances which have 
been observed, it is probable that the bottom of the grave was often covered with 
a bed of bracken or other ferns. There were considerable remains of a couch of 
this description beneath the interment at Cressingham, in Norfolk, remarkable 


for its gold and amber ornaments ;° and also in one of the Derbyshire barrows.*’ 


The body was often protected by a pile of flints, or, as in the barrow at East 


Kennet, of which a section is here given, by blocks of sarsen stone of consider- 
able size. 


Fig. 6. Section of Bowl-shaped Barrow, with grave five feet deep, 
at East Kennet, near Avebury, Wilts. 


Contracted Posture of Skeletons.—The posture of the skeletons, the remains of 
primary interments in circular barrows of the ancient British period, is very 
remarkable. As regards Wiltshire, it may be stated that, without recorded 
exception, the skeleton has been found in a contracted posture, with the knees 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 122 (), 124 (2%), 205 ('); ii. 90 ('). See also Crania Britannica, Plate 11, 
xxiii. p. (6). In one of these, the tree is positively stated to have been elm ; in another it is said that “ the 
knots and bark still adhering to the tree,” it was possible “ to ascertain with certainty ite distinct species.” 
See also Rev. W. C. Lukis, Wilts. Arch. Mag. x. 91 (*). 

» Crania Britannica, Plate 52, x. In addition to the two cases named in the text, coffins of hollowed 
oaks have been found by Mr. Greenwell and others in ancient British barrows in Yorkshire; and one at 
Hove, Sussex. Arch. Journ. xiii. 183, xxii. 253; Reliquary 1865, v. 1. See also Rev. W. C. Lukis, 
Yorks. Arch. and Topogr. Journ. i, 119, pl. v. fig. 1. 

° Norfolk Archeology, iii. 1 ; Proe. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 456. 

* Ten Years’ Diggings, 34,123 ; Brit. Arch. Journ. vii. 217, Plate XIX. fig. 2. In this there was a 
bronze celt bearing on one side impressions of the fern leaves, and on the other of the hairy surface of a 
dark red skin in which the body had been wrapped. 
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drawn up towards the trunk, the legs bent on the thighs, and the arms more 
or less drawn up towards the chest and face.* In my own excavations, I have 
met with no exception to this rule; nor are any recorded in Ancient Wiltshire ; 
though it is unfortunate that the author does not explicitly state the exact 
position of the skeleton in every instance. It may however be inferred, from his 
general remarks, nothing being stated to the contrary, that the skeletons were all 
found in the contracted posture. In his Introduction, and again in his Recapitu- 
“lation, Sir Richard distinguishes two positions of the skeletons found in tumuli, 
viz., the contracted and the extended ; the first often accompanied by implements 
of bronze, and the latter by those of iron. Of these two modes of interment he 
says that burying the body with the knees drawn up was the most ancient ; that 
the custom of cremation succeeded to, and prevailed with, the former; and that 
burying the body stretched at full length was of the latest adoption.’ The only 
modification in, or addition to, this statement, required by the progress of anti- 
quarian research during the half century which has since elapsed, has reference 
to the skeletons lying at full length, accompanied by objects of iron. Such 
burials, as already pointed out, are almost invariably Anglo-Saxon.‘ The inter- 
ments of this description, not being secondary ones near the summits of barrows, 
recorded in Ancient Wilts, do not exceed nine in number. As previously stated, 
however, we have here no concern with Anglo-Saxon interments; and these 


* The degree of contraction varies a good deal in different instances. (See sketches in Bateman, Ten 
Years’ Diggings.) In some, the body has scarcely been more flexed than is common during quiet sleep. In 
others, it reminds us of that adopted by the Thibetans, who, when about to sleep, are said to have their knees 
close up to their heads, and rest on their knees and elbows, pressing the thighs, for warmth, against the 
abdomen. The example of the contracted skeleton (fig. 7), is from Cran. Brit. Plate 42, xxxii. For the 
use of this cut, as well as of not a few others, the Society of Antiquaries is indebted to Dr. J. Barnard 
Davis, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 24; ii. 110. In one place Sir Richard speaks of an interment which he refers to the 
later era, when the custom of gathering up the legs had ceased, and when the use of iron was more generally 
adopted ; for in the early tumuli none of that metal has ever been found” (i. 174). In another place he 
naines a barrow containing “a skeleton extended at full length, contrary to the general custom,” but which 
the iron nails found with it “ proved to be of a much later date than the other barrows in the same group. 
(ibid. 78.) See on this subject, likewise, Mr. Bateman’s experience, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 27, 85. 

© In certain exceptional cases, contracted skeletons are met with in Anglo-Saxon burials. None such 
however, were found in those described by Sir Richard Hoare, and out of sixty-four interments in the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Harnham in Wiltshire, only one skeleton was “doubled up ;” and Mr. Akerman 


thought this might have been owing to some unintentional dislocation after burial. (Archa@ologia, 
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burials of the iron-age, in which the skeleton is found extended, have been 
entirely eliminated from our analysis. 


Fig. 7. Contracted Skeleton, in Barrow at Roundway, North Wilts. 


I have gone through the pages of Sir Richard Hoare’s volumes more than 
onee, in reference to the posture of the skeletons, and here give the results, as 
regards circular barrows of the ancient British period. There are eighty tumuli * 
in which the primary interment consisted of the unburnt body. From these ten 
must be deducted in which, the barrows having undergone a prior opening, the 
bones were so much disturbed that the original posture could not be ascertained. 
Of the remaining seventy, there are fifteen” in which it is positively stated that 


xxxv. 264-5.) In the great cemetery at Long Wittenham, in the adjoining county of Berkshire, there 
was not a single example of a contracted skeleton, out of a total of 127. (Archaologia, xxxviii. 327.) 
Recently, however, the Rev. W. Greenwell found in an Anglo-Saxon barrow at Kirby-under-Dale, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, as many as sixty-two out of seventy skeletons in the contracted position. This 
was a most exceptional circumstance, as reference to Douglas’ Nenia, the [nventorium Sepulchrale, and 
Neville’s Saxon Obsequies will show. 

* “ Eighty tumuli.” At a preceding page, I make the numbers eighty-two. Perfect exactitude in the 
analysis is hardly attainable, nor will the difference between eighty and eighty-two essentially affect our 
inferences. It is better to let eighty-two stand, as regards the proportion which cremation bears to inhu- 
mation, and in this place, to omit two cases as to which there is some doubt. 

» I am glad to observe that this number of “ fifteen” corresponds exactly with the total of contracted 
skeletons given by Sir John Lubbock, in his tabular statement of the interments in Ancient Wilts. I have 
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the skeleton was contracted; or, as Sir Richard expresses it, “with the legs 
gathered up, according to the most ancient and primitive usage.”* There 
remain fifty-five in to which the position is not stated, but as to which there is 
no reason to doubt but that the body was also doubled up; this being the posture 
which Sir Richard everywhere attributes to the older class of burials, or those 
unaccompanied by objects of iron. An exception to this usage was met with by 
Mr. Austen, in a barrow at Ballard Down, Dorset, where the skeleton of a boy 
was “laid out straight, with the heels touching each other.’” 

That the contracted posture of the skeleton is universal, or all but universal, 
in ancient British barrows, would likewise appear from the researches of the 
tev. W. Greenwell, whose table of fifty-eight unburnt interments in Yorkshire 
and other northern counties shows no exception.‘ Since this table was printed, 
Mr. Greenwell has met with an extended skeleton in a barrow in the East Riding, 
being the first out of some hundreds examined by him. In 1849, Mr. Ruddock 
opened a large barrow near Cawthorn Camps, N. R. Yorkshire, in which were 
two skeletons extended side by side at the bottom of a grave eleven feet deep.’ 

In a barrow opened in 1802, by Mr. Cunnington, the contracted position is 
described more specifically as the “ sitting posture.’”’* Such a posture, and more 
rarely a kneeling and standing one, have occasionally been pointed out in other 
British barrows. Most of the deviations, however, from a simple crouched position 
are probably the result of accidental circumstances. We may infer, from the 
example of numerous barbarous and savage peoples at the present day, amongst 
whom American Indians, Esquimaux, Australians, New Zealanders, Feejeeans, 


not been able to make my analysis agree in other respects with that in Prehistoric Times (1st ed. p. 101), and 
in particular, as stated in the text, do not find any primary interment in which the corpse had been ex- 
tended, excepting only those evidently Anglo-Saxon, with which there were objects of iron. It is much to 
be regretted that these last were not kept apart in an analysis given in a work of reference so much con- 
sulted as Prehistoric Times. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 116, 237, 239; ii. 90, 93. 

Purbeck Papers, i. 161. Cran. Brit. P|. 45, xxxiii. p. (4). 

Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2nd ed. p. 138. 

' Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 206. The accuracy of this description is confirmed by a section sent to me at 
the time by a friend who seems to have witnessed the excavation. (See fig. 8). 

Ancient Wilts, i. 75. Archeologia, xv. 123. Mr. Cunnington suggests that the skeleton in the sitting 
position may have belonged to a secondary interment; but this is by no means clear, and on the whole im- 
probable. For a skeleton in the “erect posture” in a barrow near Muckleford, see Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 
140. 
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and Andaman Islanders may all be named,* that the custom which obtained 
with the ancient Britons was the same as now practised, viz., that of swathing 


the body more or less closely in skins or cloth, in a posture sometimes described 
as a sitting one, and sometimes as simply doubled up. When a corpse is 


Fig. 8. Section of Bowl-shaped Barrow near Cawthorn Camps, N. R. Yorkshire, with strata 
of burnt clay, grave 11 feet deep, and two skeletons extended. 


thus prepared and deposited for burial, it is obvious that it must be very 
uncertain whether, in filling up the grave, the body shall ultimately lie on the 
right or the left side;" or be somewhat tilted up and left in the sitting or 
squatting posture, as shown in fig. 9, on the next page..° 


" Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 346, et seq. Morton, Crania Americana, passim. Bancroft, History of 


United States, p. 300. Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of Mississipi Valley, 1847, 172. Troyon, 
Halitat. Lacust~. p. 386. It is very doubtful whether in practice the doubled up and sitting postures can 


often be discriminated. 


‘It is assumed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and others, that the general practice of the Britons was 
ty deposit the body on the left side. (Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xviii. 42). It is to be regretted 
that in only eight cases Sir Richard Hoare notes whether the skeleton was found on the right side (2 cases), 


the left side (3), or on the back (3); so that nothing as to this question can be decided from his observa- 
tions. Mr. Bateman, however, gives numerous observations for the barrows of Derbyshire. These have 
heen abstracted by the Rev. W. C. Lukis ( Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 101), who finds that out of 149 skeletons, 
101 were lying on the left side, and only 25 on the right. There were 23 on the back, but these were, for us 
the most part, Anglo-Saxon, associated with iron implements, and stretched at length. Even if very ; 
usually on the left side, a doubt must still remain whether this was intentional, or whether it has not | 


arisen from some peculiarity in the mode of carrying out and depositing the dead. 
© The grave in Parcelly Hay Low is described as “ too narrow to admit of reclination,” so that the seated 
posture does not seem to have been designed. Cran. Brit. plate 2, xviii. Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 22. 
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In ancient times, as pointed out in the previous memoir, we have notices of 
this contracted posture in different historians and geographers, among peoples in 


Fig. 9. Seated Skeleton, in barrow at Parcelly Hay, Derbyshire. 


more or less rude and barbarous conditions; among whom the Nasamones of 
North Africa and the Troglodytes of the Red Sea may be particularly named. 
What may have been, and what may still be, the reason for this practice has been 
much argued. It must be remembered that death usually leaves the body with 
the limbs more or less bent and contracted, or in the condition known as rigor 
mortis. Hence, in laying out the corpse it is generally needful to employ slight 
force, in order to extend, and, as it is said, compose the limbs. In rude states of 
society we may readily understand that superstitious feelings may operate so as to 


‘ On Long Barrows, Archaologia, xiii. 189. Twenty-five centuries since, those who died among the 
Nasamones were not allowed to expire in peace, but were carefully raised from the supine to a sitting pos- 
ture. The dying Bechuana of the present day is even more cruelly treated. A skin or mat is thrown over 
him and the ends drawn together until he is furced into a crouching posture, the chin resting on the knees. 
Wood, Vatural History of Man, pp. 334, 348. Among the Damaras, immediately after death, to facilitate 
the same object, the backbone is broken with a stone. Anderson, Lake Ngami. Mr. Austen thought 
there were traces of this last practice in the skeletons found by him in the barrows of South Dorset. Purbeck 
Papers, 1857, i. 111, 160. Comp. Cran. Brit. Plate 45, xxxiii. p. (4). 
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prevent any interference with nature, whose apparent indications in such a 
matter would be likely to be carried further rather than contravened. It may 
likewise have been the object to inter the dead as much as possible in the a 
same posture as that which the living were accustomed to occupy when at i A 
rest, crouching rather than sitting round the fire or low table, with the elbows lL 
on the knees, and the hands resting against the cheek.* «li 4 

On the other hand, giving due weight to the apparent universality of the 
practice and the pains taken in connection with it, the view of the late M. Troyon, 


strange as it may appear, is not unworthy of consideration. According to this , : Le 
inquirer, it is the symbolical expression of a deep-seated and universal religious i F a 
belief. This doubled-up posture, regarded by him, and long previously by others,» a 


as none other than that of the unborn infant, was, as he maintains, imposed on 
the body of the dead, when about to re-enter the bosom of the universal mother, 
as the symbol of a belief, not only in a life to come, but likewise in that of the 
resurrection of the body.‘ 

Austral Aspect of Skeletons.—A curious circumstance, our knowledge of which iy 
results entirely from the examination of the barrows, is the fact that the Britons | 
of the period with which we are concerned, and in this part of the island, 
deposited the body, for the most part, in the meridian line, with the head to the 
north, and consequently with a south aspect. Sir Richard Hoare and his 
coadjutor Cunnington both refer to this as the general practice,’ and the rule 
in this part of England seems to be confirmed by more recent observations, | 
including my own.’ There are, indeed, many exceptions, as in a matter of 


® See Shelden’s account of the funerals of the Caribs. Nilsson (Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, ; 
p- 102,) suggests a similar explanation of the position of the skeletons in the chambered tombs of Scan- 
dinavia. 
André Thévet, Cosmograph. 1575. 


Troyon, /Tabitat. Lacustr. 1860, p. 386. The strange custom, prevailing among some North American 
Indian tribes, and down to the present century in some parts of the Canton de Vaud, of the mothers shedding 
their milk on the tombs of the newly buried, is adduced by M. Troyon as a further symbolical expression 
of the same belief as that implied by the doubled-up posture of the body. 

* See Mr. Cunnington’s MS. letter to the Rev. Mr. Richardson, dated February, 1803, in which, when he 
says, “the head to the north is the most ancient position,” he is no doubt contrasting British inter- 
ments with those of the Anglo-Saxons. See also his paper in Archaologia, xv. 343, dated Sept. 1804, 
where he tells us “in primary interments at a great depth the head generally lies to the north, or nearly 
so.” Sir Richard Hoare uniformly speaks of the head as “ generally directed towards the north.” Ancient 
Wilts, i. 24,78, 102. Tumuli Wiltun, p. 40. 

* In four out of the five undisturbed primary interments in the round barrows of Wiltshire explored by 
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this kind might be expected; but, when the primary interments are considered 
separately, these are comparatively rare. In abstracting Sir Richard Hoare’s 
observations, I find fifty-five in which the position of the skeleton in reference 
to the points of the compass is recorded. Of these, thirty-five had the head 
directed to the north," six to the north-east, and two to the north-west, making 


Fig. 10. Seetion of Bell-shaped Barrow at Winterslow, Wilts, with Grave four feet deep, and 
Secondary Burut Interments in Urns inverted. 


forty-three in which an austral direction was probably intended. Of the remain- 
ing twelve, the head appears to have been directed to the east in five cases, 
to the west in three, to the south-east in three, and to the south-west in one. 
In not a single instance is the head recorded as directed to the south, and 
the aspect, therefore, boreal.” The deviations from a southern aspect were 
more often towards the west than towards the east; viz., as six to two, 


myself, which yielded skeletons, the head was directed to the north; as also in the barrow at Winterslow, 
the section of which is shown in Fig. 10. 
* There is a little vagueness of expression as to twelve of the thirty-five cases. In twenty-three the 


‘head ” is expressly stated as directed “‘ to the north.” In the remaining twelve, the “ skeleton ” is spoken of 
as lying “ north and south,” or “ from north to south.” Looking at other passages, there can scarcely be a doubt 
as to what is intended. More convincing results would doubtless be obtained if we had compass-observations 
of the aceuracy of which, and of the corrections for the “ magnetic deviation,” we could be assured. 

® The only cases in Ancient Wilts in which skeletons ia circular barrows, not obviously of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, are described as having the head towards the south, and therefore a boreal aspect, appear to 
have been secondary interments. There are but four such. See vol. i. 42 ('), 68, 115 (7), 119 (°). Mr 
Lukis’s analysis of the orientations recorded by Sir Richard Hoare ( Wilts. Arch. Mag. x. 101) must not 
only include secondary interments, the age of many of which is doubtful, but likewise those accompanied by 
iron objects, unequivocally Anglo-Saxon. He is in this way able to show as many as thirteen out of 102 
interments in which the head was directed to the south. In the same paper Mr. Lukis gives an analysis of 
the position of skeletons in the barrows of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, from Mr. Bateman’s 


Ten Years’ Diggings, but without eliminating the secondary and the Anglo-Saxon interments. 
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pointing probably to the greater number of deaths in winter, when the sunrise 
is to the south of east.* 

Interments with the head to the west, or orientated as in most Christian burials, 
were only three or four in number, and thus very rare. The opposite to this, the 
head to the east or south-east, though just twice as frequent, is still to be regarded 
as uncommon. I have myself observed it twice only, once in Yorkshire, and once 
in Wiltshire.” This position, the reverse of that usual in Christian cemeteries, 
reminds us of the passage in Cymbeline, where Shakespeare makes Guiderius say 
of the supposed corpse of Imogen — 


** Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 


My father has a reason for’t. 


Burial in the meridian line, with the aspect austral, is less common in the 
barrows of Derbyshire than in Wiltshire; and the same would appear to be the 
case in those of the East Riding of Yorkshire; Mr. Greenwell telling us, in 1867, 
that he had found “ the head directed to all points of the compass.’’* It does not, 
however, appear that the instances have been enumerated. Mr. Ruddock’s 
observations in the North Riding, if to be relied on, show twenty out of twenty- 
five skeletons in the meridian line, and of these thirteen with the head to the 
north, and seven to the south." With a later phase of culture, depositure with 
an austral aspect was introduced into the Northumbrian region. In nearly 
ninety barrows of “late Celtic”’ character at Arras in the East Riding, the 
skeletons, which were doubled up, lay with the head to the north. 


* This view, mutatis mutandis, is the same as that adopted by Dr. Rolleston, to explain the deviations 
from orientation in the burials of Christianized Anglo-Saxons. Archaologia, xiii. 420. 

> The Wiltshire example is that in the barrow on Kennet Hill, described in Crania Britannica, plate 
11, xxiii. ; that in Yorkshire was in one of the Acklam barrows, described in the same work, plate 31, ix. 

© Cymbeline, Act iv. se. 2. Shakespeare, though no authority in antiquarian questions, often preserves 
old traditions and curious points of learning. The islanders of Samoa still bury their dead with the head to 
the rising of the sun, and the feet, and consequently the face, to the west. (Turner, Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia, p. 230.) The Athenians, in old times, did the same. (Plutarch, Vit. Solon.c.x.) In the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead,‘ the most ancient sacred book in the world,” (chapter “ The Orientation,” 
162), the coffin is directed to be ‘so placed that the four winds (S. N. W. and E.) may blow on the four 
sides of it.” (S. Birch, LL.D. F.S.A. in Bunsen, Egypt's Place, v. 110, 155, 317.) From this it is not 
clear whether it was placed lengthwise in the meridian line, or E. and W. 

* Proc. Geol. and Polyt. Soc. W. R. Yorksh. 1867, p, 536. Inthe plans of the Derbyshire barrows, in 
Ten Years’ Diggings, the skeletons are seen to lie in all directions. 

* Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 204—241, analysed. 

' Cran. Brit. pl. 6, xii. p. (1). The aspect of the skeletons in the cemetery, probably of the same period, 
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In those Anglo-Saxon cemeteries and tumuli which may be attributed to the 
Pagan period, and in which the mode of burial is not influenced by Christian 
ideas, it is usual to find the head directed towards the south; the body being still 
in the meridian line, but in the reverse position to that which obtains most often 
in the ancient British barrows of Wiltshire. The feet, and consequently the face, 
of pagan Anglo-Saxons were by preference laid towards the north, where, it is 
argued, was “ the holy place of Teutonic heathendom.”* The Britons, however, 
were probably worshippers of the heavenly luminaries and especially the sun, 
and the more usual direction of their bodies in the grave may have had reference 
tu the position in the heavens of the mid-day sun.” 

Interments after Cremation.—When cremation was practised, the barrow seems 
rarely to have been raised over the site of the pile, or bustum, as this was called 
by the Romans. Two or three examples, however, were met with. In one of 
these the floor of the barrows was “ covered with black ashes and charred wood, 
intermixed with human bones half burned.’”* Another, one of the fine twin- 
barrows near Everley, covered an interment of burnt bones; whilst its fellow 
had been raised over the remains of the funeral pile, consisting of an immense 
stratum of wood ashes rising to the height of three feet, mixed with which were 
the bones of animals, and many flakes and chippings of flint, in part prepared 
for use.” In a third case, the “ irregular stratum of charcoal and burning” 
may have been an indication of the same description.* Now and then, not 
only the burnt bones, but the ashes of the pile itself, at least in great part, 
seem to have been collected and brought for interment beneath the barrow. 


near Plymouth, is unfortunately not stated. They were, however, doubled up, or “in the sitting posture.” 


A chaologia, xl. 7. 


* Archeologia, xxxvii. 459; Grimm, quoted by Wylie, Burning and Burial of the Dead. See Neville, 


Sauron Obsequies, 1852, p. 9. Archeologia, xxxiii. 329, plan. That the pagan Anglo-Saxons were interred 


for the most part with a boreal aspect is likewise probable from Mr. Akerman’s researches in the Long 


Wittenham cemetery ( Archaologia, xxxviii. 331 et seq. ; xxxix. 135), allowance being made for the deviation 


from the northern direction due to the greater mortality of winter, when the sun rises to the south of east. 


» Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 381. Several South African tribes bury in the meridian line, the Bechuanas 


taking great pains to place the body “ exactly facing the north ;” but it is not always clear whether the 
head or the feet are directed towards the north. Wood, Natural History of Man, p. 334, 348, 398. 
© Ancient Wilts, i. 78 (*). 
' Ibid. i. 1938. 
Ibid i. 241 ("*), Sir Richard Hoare likewise thought the barrow was on the site of the pile in No. 7, 
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Sometimes these were in a common grave scooped out of the chalk rock;* but in 
as many as eight instances the burnt bones were in separate heaps or graves, with 
or without urns, and the charred wood and ashes, more or less mixed with particles 
of bone, in other graves by themselves.” Excavated graves, containing ashes 
apart from the burnt bones, are termed cineraria by Sir Richard Hoare, by whom 
this word is used in a more restricted sense than it had among the Romans. In 
two or three barrows there were such cineraria, without any deposit of burnt 
bones, though it is possible they existed, and were missed in the excavation.’ 
In one barrow the usual order was reversed, and the burnt bones were deposited 
in a shallow grave, whilst the wood ashes had the honour of being collected into 
a cinerary urn.* 

Though such have not been discovered, places for burning the bodies, proper 
ustrina, may have existed in the vicinity of groups of tumuli. On the other 
hand, it is not unlikely that the rite of cremation was at times performed at 
a distance, and the incinerated remains alone brought for interment to the place 
of burial. This is especially probable of the tumuli in the neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge. Most frequently, the burned bones, separated with much care from 
the wood-ashes and charcoal, were deposited on the natural surface of the ground, 
the turf alone being removed from the chalk rock; or a dished grave or “cist,” as 
in the case of simple burial, was scooped out of the chalk, to a depth frequently of 


WE VRE SV < 


Fig. 11. Section of Dise-shaped Barrow at Winterbourn Stoke, Wilts, with Burnt 


Bones and Urn in shallow Graves, 


no more than a few inches, or, perhaps, one or two feet; though sometimes the 
graves, were sunk to a greater depth." The graves are generally of irregular 
form, and rudely circular or oblong. When not collected into some more per- 
manent receptacle or urn, the burned bones, previous to depositure, seem to have 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 167 (4), 149: (™, 


i. 162 165 (**), 167 168 (%*), 191 (*), 242 (7), 243. In five other instances 


the ashes had not been collected into cists, but were found scattered or in heaps on the floor of the tumulus. 
(Ibid. i. 70 ('), 79 (*), 98, 100, 241 ('7.) 

® Ibid. i. 41 (%), 45, and plate i. 

i. 76 (5). * Ibid. i. 183 ; 238 (*). 
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been wrapped in skins, secured perhaps by stitches of sinews, or by cordage ; or, 
as traces of decayed woven fabrics show,* the envelope consisted of some sort 
of linen cloth. 

Urn-Burial.—Still referring to our analysis of Ancient Wiltshire, I find that 
in 68 out of the 272 cases in which the primary interment had been preceded by 
cremation the burnt Wones were collected into cinerary urns, such as are here- 
after described. This is in the proportion of one to three. In striking contrast 
is what is found in the adjoining county of Dorset, where the proportion, taken 
from an analysis of Mr. C. Warne’s Ce/tic Tumuli, is almost exactly reversed, 
or as three to one. Without the Purbeck and Woodyates barrows, which differ 
from those of the rest of Dorset, I find ninety-one interments after cremation, 
the burnt bones in twenty-three instances in mere piles or slight graves, and in 
sixty-eight collected into urns; urn-burial being here the rule, in Wiltshire the 
exception, 

The urns were sometimes placed upright, at others in an inverted position. 
Sir Richard Hoare is no doubt correct in saying they are ‘‘ much more frequently” 
found inverted.” ‘The urns of larger size are indeed almost always in this position. 
Sometimes, the urn had been lined with leaves of fern or bracken (Pteris aquilina) 
before the burnt bones were placed in it.. More often apparently, at least in 
Wiltshire, they were inclosed in linen cloth, of which fabric Sir Richard Hoare 
found traces in at least six instances. The same has been noticed in urns in 
other parts of England; as in three in the large tumulus of Muttilow Hill, 
in Cambridgeshire, in one of which the vestiges of cloth are described as 
resembling a ‘* yellow gauze veil.” We have here one of the striking corre- 
spondences between what is found in ancient British barrows and what is 


Ancient Wilts, i. 113 (*) ; 168 

* Ibid. i. 24, 25; ii. 110. Hoare’s statement on this point, though correct, is not justified by the 
facts so far as recorded by him. ‘The position of the urns is only named in thirty instances, and of these 
fourteen were erect and sixteen inverted. The absence of exact details is, as here, often to be regretted. 

© As at Porth Dafarch, Holyhead. Arch. Journ. vi. 233. This usage has not been traced in the Wilt- 
shire barrows. 

4 Ancient Wilts, i. 113 (*), 114 (°°), 168 (), 233 (2%), 241 ('7), 242 (2%). In one case (241 ('), 
Sir R. C. Hoare describes the “decayed linen, of a reddish-brown colour, lying like cobwebs on the 
caleined bones ;” in another (242 (*), he says “‘ the filaments of the linen cloth appeared like hair.” In 


the bell-barrow at Winterslow Hut, Wilts., opened by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins in 1814, “linen, similar 


to a veil of fine lace, of a mahogany tint, was seen hanging from the mouth of the urn.” Hoare, Modern 
Wilts ( Alderbury) v. 211. Arch. Journ. i. 156. 


Lord Braybrooke, Arch. Journ. ix. 228. 


| 
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recorded with so much particularity of the funerals of the Greeks by Homer. 
The urn containing the burnt bones of Patroclus was covered with a fine linen 
cloth, éavé uri. In the same way, that containing the bones of the Trojan Hector 
is said to have been wrapped in soft red cloth... As, however, a recent com- 
mentator on these passages has observed, ‘‘ whether the bones were so wrapped, or 
the urn externally, is not clear.” The ambiguity, as to the exact relations of the 
linen cloth to the burnt bones and the containing urn, equally applies to the same 
relations in the barrows of the ancient Britons. Textile vestiges from the barrows 
are preserved in more than one Wiltshire collection. In that of the Rev. E. Duke 
are fragments of cloth from an urn in one of the Lake barrows. ‘There is also a | 
specimen in the possession of Miss Cunnington, from one of the Upton tumuli, ee 
opened by her grandfather. Both are much calcified. ‘ft eit 

The mouths of the urns were sometimes stopped with unburnt clay, firmly 7. f . 
rammed in ;* or their contents were secured with closely packed flints.' Sometimes ) 
the mouth of the urn was covered by a large flat stone, as in the barrow on Tan ae 


Hill, opened in 1855.° In rare cases these covering-stones are found to have 
been incised, chiefly with the cup and ring ornament.’ Very commonly, the urn 
when deposited was protected by being inclosed in a heaped-up pile of flints. 

In six of the barrows the burnt bones were not inclosed in fictile urns, nor a ae 
merely in a simple cist or grave, but in a coffer or shell rudely formed out of the 
unbarked trunk of a tree.‘ In one case, a more carefully made chest of elm wood 
seems to have been fastened together with rivets and strips of bronze." 


* Tliad, xxiii. 254, xxiv. 796. The fabric of the cloth is not described in the last passage, but the words 
Toppupéos mémovoe May imply that some of the crimson garments of the royal household were employed. 
» On Homeric Tumuli. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc. xi. part ii. 1867. 
© Archaologia, xxx. 60. 
4 Ancient Wilts, i. 221. ; 
Wilts. Arch. Journ. vi. 326. Ja 
J. Simpson, Archaic Sculpturings, p. 33, pl. xi. xii. xiii. ; Ord. Cleveland, p. 110; Arch. Journ, i. 412: 
Warne, ui supra, i. p. 37. No such sculptured stones have been found in the Wiltshire tumuli. | we 
* Ancient Wilts, i. 126 (4), 183 (*), 185 (%), 207 210 (*), In one of the barrows near Avebury, | 
pened by Dean Merewether, the hollowed tree containing the burnt bones had for a cover a piece of the J 
‘left wood, supposed to be oak. Proce. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 97. In one of the Collingbourn group fa E 
Mr. Lukis found part of a tree, with the bark adherent, hollowed out as a receptacle for the calcined remains. : 
Wilts Arch. Mag, x. 96. ; i 
‘ Ibid. i. 121 ("°). It is stated that “the wood appeared to be elm,” though “pieces of oak were . 
also found.” The ulmaceous character of the wood was not ascertained, as would now be done, by the 
microscope. It has been supposed that the elm is of comparatively modern introduction into England, but 
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Secondary Interments.—Interments subsequent to the primary have not been 
met with in the round barrows of Wiltshire so often as might have been expected. 
This may be in part due to the mode of exploration generally adopted, viz., that 
of sinking a shaft from the summit of a size proportionate to that of the barrow, 
with the view of finding the original and principal interment, which is generally 
at or near the centre, either on the floor of the tumulus, or in a grave dug 
beneath it... By this method such secondary interments only as were placed 
at or near the centre, in the higher levels of the mounds, would be reached : 
these, however, it is probable are the most important. 

As the following table shows, there were forty-one out of the total number of 
barrows examined, in which secondary interments of the British period were 


observed. 


Rounp Barrows. 


Unburnt. Burnt. Total 

Primary interments 82 272 354 
unburnt and burnt . 12 ‘ 12 

Total . 23 18 41 


These were relatively very much more frequent when the primary interment 
consisted of the unburnt body than when preceded by cremation. This can 
scarcely have been accidental, there being little doubt that the secondary inter- 
ments were in most cases those of relatives desirous of burial in the same grave- 
mounds as those under which a father, brother, or husband had been interred. 
Twenty-two, or more than one-half, consisted of unburnt bodies ;’ 
bodies some unburnt and some burnt, and seven of burnt bodies alone; these 
heing proportions as to cremation much less, and the reverse of those which 
distinguish primary interments. As many as nine of these secondary unburnt 
bodies were accompanied by the usual “drinking cups,” but, with the exception 


twelve of 


these discoveries in the barrows (in addition to those on a preceding page) are opposed to such 4 
conclusion. 
* Hoare, Tum, Wiltun. p. 6. Duke, Antig. and Topog. Cabinet, 1809, vol. v. 
A few of these may possibly have been Anglo-Saxon, undistinguished by ornaments or weapons,—but if 
so, very few, as many of the skeletons were accompanied by “drinking eups” of the usual British sort, 


and several others are noted as being in the doubled-up posture. 
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of a few other fictile vases, scarcely any of the others, whether burnt or unburnt, 
were associated with relics, unless of the most trivial description. The most 
important and interesting interments are almost always the central and primary 


ones, both as respects the methods of burial and the richness of the associated | 
relics, whether fictile vessels, implements, weapons, or ornaments. a 
As already noticed, the primary interments are sometimes at a not inconsiderable ae 
distance from the centre of the tumulus. Such an irregularity may be inferred ; iis 
to be accidental, dependent probably on the carelessness of those who raised the j LB 
sepulchral mound. In one barrow near Collingbourn, the Rev. W.C. Lukis found i a 
the grave containing the principal interment as much as twelve feet to the south ia 
of the centre.* As the deviation is as likely to be in one direction as another, Hi. ' 

the difficulty of finding the interment is immensely increased. Hence may be i i 

Norra. 

} 


Fic. 12. Plan of Barrow at Collinghbourn, Wilts. Grave 12 feet 
south of centre, with unburnt body. Twenty secondary burnt inter- 


ments in urns. 


explained the faet that of the barrows explored by Hoare and Cunnington, 
nearly one-fifth (86 out of 465) were “ unproductive ;” not that, unless in rare 


' Wilts. Arch. Mag. x. 92. The plan of this barrow, as well asthe two which follow, are copied from 
his paper by permission of Mr. Lukis. Numerous secondary interments of urns are named, Ancient Wilts, 


75 (2), 77 (*). 
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instances, they were mere cenotaphs, but that zeal failed in what seemed a hope- 
less search. 

It is rarely possible, unless when a barrow has been under the plough, to turn 
over the entire tumulus, and such a method is scarcely consistent with a due 
restoration of the external form. When, however, such exhaustive explorations 
have been made, and secondary interments have been uncovered, they do not 
seem to have been confined to any particular part ; though, in several instances, 
the skirts of barrows have been very prolific in such burials. Out of a group 
of thirteen at Collingbourn,* three of large size yielded numerous interments 
of burnt bodies in this situation, in one nine, in another twelve, and in a 


NorTH. 


Figs. 13, 14. Plans of two barrows at Collingbourn, Wilts. Fig. 13. Grave in centre with anburnt 
body. Twelve secondary burnt interments, Nos. 2 and 7 in urns. Fig. 14. Grave in centre with burnt 
body ina “hollowed trank" of tree. Eight secondary burnt interments; No. 6 in urn The unshaded 


parts of the three plans show the limits of the excavations 


* Wilts, Arch, Mag. x. p. 85. These tumuli were explored by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, aided by the present 
Bishop of Grafton, in 1855—1861. In 1863, Dr. Turner and the Rev. W. Greenwell were present at some 
excavations conducted by the writer in the Winterbourn Stoke group. (Archeologia, xiii. 172, plate xiii.) 
The former gentleman, relying on his Collingbourn experience, thought we should find secondary interments 
in the skirts of some of these tumuli, and superintended some diggings made on the south side of No. 22. 
Nothing, however, was met with. In No. 23, “ unproductive ” to Hoare, I found a simple deposit of burnt 
bones in a shallow cist in the chalk, a little to the SE. of the centre. An attempt on No. 24 confirmed 


the old report-—* unproductive.” It is of trivial elevation, and may not be sepuichral. 
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third as many as twenty-one. About half of these were in urns, the rest simple 
deposits in the earth. In all three, they abounded on the south side of the 
barrow; though, as the excavations do not appear to have been carried round 
the north, and in one only embraced the north-east quadrant, any absolute restric- 
tion to the south side, though by no means improbable, is not exactly proved. 


IV. OBJECTS DEPOSITED WITH THE DEAD. 


Under this division of our subject we have to consider fictile vessels, imple- 
ments and weapons of bone, stone, and bronze, personal ornaments of various 
sorts, and the remains of animals. In the following table the barrows in Ancient 
Wiltshire are classed according as the interments were accompanied by objects 


of the one sort or other, disregarding occasional and less significant com- 
binations :— 


Rounp Barrows. 


Unburnt Bodies. Barnt Bodies. Total. 
With Urns or other Fictile Vessels only . » FB 67 84 
Implements of Bone 14 16 
” ” of Stone ° 7 5 12 
of Stone and Bronze . 1 5 
of Bronze . . 58 72 
Ornaments only. 20 29 
With objects ; . & 165 218 
Without objects. 29 107 136 
Total . ‘ . 82 272 354 

§ l. FICTILE VESSELS. 


Our knowledge of the pottery of the ancient Britons is founded on the 
numerous examples derived from the barrows, illustrated by the study of 
the fictile art as practised by savage or barbarous peoples at the present day. 
The pottery referred to is all more or less rude, formed of clay mixed with minute 
pebbles, or fragments of broken flint or quartz, or sometimes with pounded 
chalk or shells, recent or fossil. For the finer vessels, the clay has been tempered 
by the admixture of some sort of grit or sharp sand. All seems to have been 
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hand-made, there being no proof of the use of the potter’s wheel, which, as has 


been well said, is ‘‘ a civilised instrument.’”* 


Fictilia antiquus primum sibi fecit agrestis 


Pocula, de facili com posuitque luto.” 


The firing of most of this pottery has been very imperfect ; it was probably 
first partly dried by exposure to the air, and then baked, rather than burnt, in 
the ashes of a fire lighted over and around it. Cinerary urns were perhaps 
sometimes baked in the embers of the funeral pile; whilst some of the finer 
vessels, hereafter described as incense cups, food vessels, and drinking cups, many 
of which are of a bright red colour, must have been more carefully fired, perhaps 
in a rude kiln of piled-up stones. 

The British method can have differed but little from that still adopted 
by North American and African tribes. Dumont says, the Indian women 
take shells, which they pound and mix with the proper kind of clay, and, 
adding some water, knead it with their hands and feet, forming rolls six or seven 
feet long. ‘Faking one of these by the end, and fixing there with the left thumb 
the centre of the vessel they are about to make, they turn the roll quickly round 
this centre ; now and then they dip their fingers in water and smooth the surface 
with the right hand. Having dried the vessels in the shade, they kindle a large 
fire, and, when they have a sufficient quantity of embers, they clear a place in 
the middle, where they deposit the vessels, and covering them with the live char- 


coal thus bake their earthenware." 


* Tylor, Trans. Internat. Congress, 1868, p. 16. Sir Richard Hoare long ago stated that the urns and 
ther vessels from the barrows were made ‘before the use of the turner’s lathe was known (to the 
Britons).” Ancient Wilts, i. 26 ; Catalogue Mus. p. 4. It has been maintained by others that the Britons 
possessed some “ simple approximation towards the potter's wheel.” D. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scot 
land, 2 ed. i. 413; Prehistoric Man, 2 ed. 348. See, however, E. T. Stevens, Flint Chips, p. 419. 

Tibullus, Eleg. 1. i. 39. 

Hoare, Tum. Wiltun ». 9; Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1851, p- 280; Wilde, Cat ail. 
Mus. R. I. Acad. i. 175 ; Comp. Boucher de Perthes, Antig. Celtig. pp. 82, 84. Our fictile vessels could 
never have been merely sun-dried, as Sir Richard Hoare and many since him have supposed. All pottery 
must be fire-baked—terra-cotta. 

' Mem. Hist, sur la Louisiane, 1753, ii. 271; quoted by Mr. Charles Rau in a paper on Indian pottery, 
Report Smithsonian Inst. 1866, p. 546 ; Flint Chips, 251; Wood, Natural History of Man, i, 232, and 
passim, plates ; Compare, Fiyuier, Primitive Man, Eng. ed. p. 309. Humboldt (Travels, chaps. vi. xx1.) 
says that in South America the natives are not acquainted with ovens, and bake their pottery in fires in 
the open air. Catlin, however, describes the Mandan women as using “kilns made for the purpose. 


North American Indians, Letter 16. 
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Another native American method is to coat the inner surface of baskets made 
of rushes or willows with clay, and when dry to burn them. By this means, 
impressions of the basket work of a regular and ornamental description are left 
on the outer surface of the pottery... The ancient Britons were skilful basket- 
makers ;’ and it has been supposed that our ancient fictile vases were made on an 
exterior framework of plaited rushes or willows.. I am not however aware that 
any extant specimens warrant this notion ; though in the ornamentation of not 
a few we may see, as does the classical antiquary in archaic Greek and Etruscan 
vases, an imitation of wicker work,’ a reminiscence perhaps of the earliest method 
of making pottery on a mould of basket-work. It has even been supposed that 
fictile vessels of British manufacture themselves constituted the bascaude@ of the 
Romans, but for such a view satisfactory evidence is wanting." 

The surface ornamentation of our British j/ictilia has been variously produced. 
For many of the ruder urns no other implement than the finger or thumb seems 
to have been used. In 1849, at Wilton Castle, N. R. Yorks., I was shown some 
urns of the flower-pot shape, from Court Green, on one of which were a row or 
two of semilunar indentations made by the finger-nail. A band of markings of 
the same sort is to be seen on the shoulders of an urn, of the flower-pot form, 
from Tan Hill, Wilts, and on one of barrel-form, also in my collection, from 
a barrow at Winterbourn Stoke (Plate XXX. figs. 7, 6). Round the upper part 
of a very large wide-mouthed urn of hard black ware, studded with angular frag- 
ments of flint, likewise from Wiltshire, there are three bands of such decoration. 
One remarkable urn of medium size, of narrow and otherwise exceptional form, 
from Somersham, Hunts., in the collection of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
has rows of finger-nail ornament, arranged horizontally and obliquely, in a 


* Rau, /.c.; who quotes Bartram, 7ravels, 1793, p. 6; Hunter, /ndians West of Mississippi, 1823, p. 296. 
Martial, xiv. 99; Juvenal names sascaude among the furniture of a luxurious table, in immediate 
connection with dishes for meats:— 


Adde et bascaudas et mille escaria. (xii. 46). 


These canistra Britannica may have been devoted to the dry foods, bread or fruit, or to the flowers and 
garlands used at Roman feasts. 

* French, Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xv. 68, 69, pl. 8. 

Phillips, Rivers and Mountains of Yorkshire, p. 220 ; Tylor, Early History of Mankind, 2nd ed. p. 
275 ; Comp. C. T. Newton, Guide to First Vase Room, 1868, p.7; Vaux, Handbook to British Museum, 
p. 471. 

* Birch, Ancient Pottery, ii. 381, 384, 385. I am supported in the opinion that the notion adverted tc 
in the text is untenable, by Mr. Albert Way, whose /ydriotaphia Cambrensis, in this part of my subject, I 
have constantly referred to. See Arch. Cambrens. 8 S. xiv. 277 (page 61 of the separate issue), 
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complex pattern, which covers the entire surface. Sometimes, we find indenta- 
tions with the point of the finger taking the place of other ornament. Such 
have been noticed by Mr. J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., on urns from a barrow at Iffins 
Wood, Kent, and on others from the British cemetery at Stanlake, Oxon.’ This 
finger-end and finger-nail decoration, scarcely noticed by systematic writers, is 
perhaps more frequently seen on urns from the Dorset barrows than on those of 
Wiltshire.” So far as I have been able to compare the size of the digitations, 
they point to the inference that the makers of our British /fictilia, like the 
potters of existing American and African tribes, and lately even in the Hebrides, 
were of the female sex. 

In many urns and food-vessels the ornament has been produced by the impres- 
sion of a twisted cord or thong (see fig. 15) ; or a more regular effect of this kind may 
have been obtained by a stick obliquely serrated at the edge, or by a rowel-shaped 
instrument like that used by the pastrycook.’ Much of the ornamentation has 
been produced by the aid of some simple instrument—a pin or skewer of wood or 
bone, rounded perhaps at one end and pointed at the other. Sir Richard Hoare 
thought that the bone pins found in barrows are the very implements with 
which were “indented the decorations of the urns.’* Impressed markings were 
made with such implements in the soft clay; but in the finer vessels the 
ornamentation seems to have been carefully tooled in and incised on the vessels 
already partially dried in the air. Sometimes the ornament is entirely of the 
stippled or punctured sort, made with a very fine pin, or with many pins or teeth 
inserted comb-fashion on the edge of a stick." The sides of some incense cups 
of our third type are riddled by a multitude of such punctures. 

In some incense-cups and food-vases, and in most drinking-cups, the decoration, 
whether impressed, incised, or punctured, forms complicated designs, produced 


* Archewologia, xxx. 61 ; xxxvi. 367, 368, pl. viii. There are drawings of the Iffins Wood urns in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries. The Stanlake urns are in the Ashmolean Museum. 

» Miles, Deverell Barrow, p. 26; Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, ii. 5, 15, 23, iii. 73; Wilts. Arc h. 
Wag. x. 89, note ; Comp. Boucher de Perthes, Antiq. Celtiq. p. 86. Certain rude scorings in trellis-shaped 
patterns may perhaps have been given by the finger-nail, as supposed by the late Lord Braybrooke. 
irch@ologia, xxxii. 357, 359. Sepulchr. Expos. p. 22. 

© Martin, Western Islands, 1716, p- 2. 

1 Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. i. 175. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 26; Tum. Wiltun. p. 10, 21, 46; Catal. Stourh. Mus. pp. 4, 10. 


' As on the large urn trom Oldbury, Wilts. in the colleetion of the Wilts Archeological Society. Wilts 
Arch. Mag. vi. 73. (Pl. XXX. fig. 3). 
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by straight lines, variously combined in herring-bone, chevron, and saltire 
patterns, and these again arranged in bands or squares, or in triangular, rhom- 
boidal or lozenge-shaped compartments.* Very similar ornaments are found on 
the fietile vessels of many nations who have had no communication with each 
other, and, as Humboldt observes, “ please the eye, because the elements of 


Figs. 15, 16. Ornaments on Fictile fragments from West Kennet, Wilts. Fig. 15, actual size ; 16, seale 4. 


which their series is composed follow in rhythmic order.”” Circles or animal 
forms are not found in the decorations of ancient British pottery, but curved 
lines and what appear to be imitations of vegetable foliage are met with in rare 
cases.’ 

Some [rish cinerary urns, rare if not unknown in England, are decorated in 
relief with hoop-like bands, or bands and knobs. The ornament must have 
been added after the vessel itself’ was formed; pipe-like coils and balls of 
tempered clay having been applied and pressed into the still soft surface of the 
urn; this method of fabrication being proved by the tendency of the ornament 
to flake off. On some Irish urns, as that found at Ballon Hill, county Carlow," 
we find two or three nearly equidistant parallel hoops, and two on that from 


* For examples of ornamentation on fictile fragments from West Kennet, Wilts, probably of the Round- 
barrow period, see Archwologia, xxxviii. 418, figs. 14-17. Two of these figures are reproduced above. 


» Travels, chap. xxi. See figures of the principal designs on pottery during the Bronze Period in 


Figuier, Primitive Man, Eng. ed. p. 264, fig. 206; and for primeval pottery in its different stages, p. 93, 
fig. 17; p. 259, figs. 198-202. 
* As on an incense-cup from a barrow near Beckhampton, described and figured further on. 
' Proc. Kilkenny Arch. Soe. 1852, ii. 298, pl. i. fig. 3. 
2x2 
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the Hill of Tuach, Aberdeenshire." (Fig. 30.) Four such hoops are seen on the 
curious urn found by Mr. Fenton near Fishguard, Wales.” In its more developed 
form, this style of ornamentation is peculiarly Irish. Some of the cinerary urns 
in the Irish collections, as for example that represented in fig. 31, are almost 


Figs. 17, 18. Ornament on fragments of Urn in Mus. R. Irish Acad. Scale | 


entirely covered with embossed bands, arranged in undulating or other fashion, 
with the interspaces filled in with applied knobs and other devices. This style of 


ornament is most profuse of all in urns from Tyrone, and from Breselu, Pembroke- 


shire (fig. 32). 


British fiectile vessels may be divided into two classes; the culinary, and 
sepulchral ; of which the latter alone has as yet been much studied. Of the 


sepulchral pottery three forms were discriminated by Hoare; the cinerary urn, 
the drinking cup, and incense cup. To these, Mr. Bateman added the food 
vessel." Of these four forms, two belong to interments preceded by cremation, 
and two (one entirely and the other principally) to interments by simple 
inhumation. 


* Cat. Mus. Arch. Inst, at Edinburgh, 1856, p. 18; Wilson, Prehistoric Archeology, 2 ed. i. 412. 


' Pembrokeshire, p. 579, pl. ii. fig. 5. The Irish style of urns in this locality may suggest, with other 


circumstances, some connection or intercourse between this part of Wales and Ireland in very early times. 


This classification, I observe, accords with that proposed in 1845, for Gaulish pottery, by M. le 


Dr Ravin. “ 1. La poterie usuelle ou ménagére ; 2. La poterie funeraire.” Boucher de Perthes, Any. 


Ce ltrq pp. 82, 507. 


' Ancient Wilts, 1812, i. 25; Bateman, Catalogue of Antiquities, 1855, p.79; Ten Years’ Diggings 


1861, p. 279 
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The whole may be arranged as follows :— 


I. CuLrnyary VESSELS. 


II. SEPULCHRAL VESSELS. 


With Burnt Bodies. 
1. Cinerary Urns. 


With Unburnt Bodies. 
3. Food Vessels. 
2. Incense Cups. 4. Drinking Cups. 
3. Food Vessels (rarely ). 


‘The largest collection of pottery from the Wiltshire barrows is at Stourhead, 
and comprises about sixty specimens, of which twenty-two are cinerary urns, 
twenty-five incense cups, three perhaps food vessels, nine drinking cups, 
and one culinary. At Lake House, in the Ashmolean Museum, in that at 
Devizes, and in my own collection, are forty other examples, in which the several 
forms are represented in similar proportions. For Dorset, the collections, though 
not so varied, are richer in numbers. The first in extent is that of Mr. Henry 
Durden of Blandford, containing about forty cinerary urns, a single incense cup, 
and perhaps one or two urn-like food vessels. Next is that of Mr. Charles 
Warne, F.S.A., with thirty-three examples, largely illustrated in his oft-quoted 
work; next that of the late Mr. Charles Hall of Osmington, near Weymouth, 
comprising, with those collected by Mr. John Sydenham, twenty-four specimens ; 
that of the Rev. J. H. Austen of Ensbury, and in the Museum at Corfe, derived 
in great part from the Purbeck barrows; and lastly, a small collection made by 
the late Mr. Groves of Wareham, now in the possession of Mr. John Evans. All 
consist of cinerary urns, with a very slight sprinkling of the other forms. For 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, we have the large museum of the late 
Mr. Bateman at Youlgreave, in which nearly all the forms of British pottery are 
represented. Out of about a hundred examples, nearly half are from the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, from barrows opened by Mr. Ruddock. In addition, for 
Yorkshire and a few other Northumbrian counties, we have the large series of 
nearly a hundred examples, obtained by the Rev. W. Greenwell, in which. the 
four principal forms are all well represented. In the collection of the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson of Danby (Cleveland, N. Riding, Yorkshire), are thirty-five cinerary 
urns, and ten incense cups. Not to particularize numerous lesser collections, 
we have for all parts of Great Britain the now considerable series in the British 
Museum, that in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; and, 
for Ireland, those of Belfast, Kilkenny, Ballykealy (co. Carlow), and the Royal 
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Irish Academy, Dublin. Nearly all these have been examined and more or 
less closely studied, in connection with the history here given of our British 
sepulchral fictilia. 


I. Cuuryary Porrery. 


The true cinerary urn was probably made to contain ashes, and the incense 
cup may likewise have been usually designed for funereal rites; both at least must 
be regarded as forms of strictly sepulchral pottery. The decorated food vase 
and drinking cup seem, however, to have belonged to what we may term the 
table-ware of prehistoric Britain." Rude as many of these latter appear to us, 
they would be classed with the vessels for honourable use—cyevn eis rysjy—in 
the households of the period. Though made for the living, they were likewise 
habitually buried with the dead, and hence pass over into our sepulchral class. 

A certain portion of the fictilia from the barrows has perhaps been used 
in sepulchral rites in the absence of vessels more suitable or especially fabri- 
cated for the purpose. Such are of various form and size, but all characterized 
by exceptional rudeness and the almost entire absence of surface-ornament. 
They appear to have been what we should call kitchen-vessels, actually used 
for holding water, milk, or other fluids, for prepared foods, or for the processes 
of cooking. We may distinguish among them at least seven or eight forms, 
as follows : 


1. Bowls and Jars (Pl. XXIX., figs. 1, 2, 3). 4. Cooking Pots (figs. 7, 8, 9). 
. Pipkins, with handles (fig. 10). 
Small cups (fig. 11). 


2. Pans and Pannikins (figs. 4, 5). 
3. Large pots, often with perforated ears 
(tig. 6). 


“D> 


. Strainers (fig. 12). 


1. Bowls and Jars.—These are generally of a flower-pot shape, with a rather 
wide mouth, narrow base, and flat or slightly swelling sides. Their capacity 
is from one to two pints. Three such, from barrows in Dorsetshire, are figured 
by Mr. Warne.” One or two such bowls or cups, from a barrow at Beckhampton, 


® The view in the text differs from that of Mr. Greenwell, who thinks the pottery in the barrows “ was 
all specially manufactured for the purposes of burial” (Arch. Journ. xxii. 99); and also from that of 
Mr. Albert Way, who suggests that these sepulchral vessels were “ without exception fabricated for the 
yrdinary purposes of daily life” (Arch. Cambr. 3 5. xiv. 291). 

> Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, i. 28, pl. i. fig. 1; 34, pl. iii. fig. 4; iii. 45, pl. viii fig. 1; Archa@ologua, 
xxx. 330, pl. xvii. fig. 1. The two first seem to have taken the place of cinerary urns, and the last, (copied 
in our Plate XXIX. fig. 1,) found with the skeleton of a child, that of a food vase or drinking cup. Varying only 
in having a knob (“ escutcheon”) on each side, is another Dorset vesse!. Warne, op. cit. i. 33, pl. ii. fig. 3. 
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are in the museum of the Wilts Archzological Society (see Plate XXIX. fig. 1). 
Here likewise may be classed, as a sort of jar, the very thick and clumsy vessel 
in the Ashmolean Museum, from one of the Wiltshire barrows opened by 
Mr. Hutchins. It measures three inches in height, has upright sides, and a 
bevelled rim at the mouth (see Plate XXIX. fig. 2). Certain vessels with narrow 
mouths, somewhat like the jars used for preserved ginger, also belong here. The 
best example is figured by Hoare.* It was from a barrow at Winterbourn Stoke, 
and of a fine red colour, with five small perforated ears round the mouth 
(Plate XXTX. fig. 3). A smaller vessel of somewhat different form, with only four 
loops, was found in the Isle of Portland, though not in a tumulus.’ It is suffi- 
ciently elegant to have been a “ food vessel” proper, for table use. One of 


Fig. 19. From Portland, Dorset. Scale 4. Fig. 20. From Porth Dafarch, Anglesey. Scale }. 


much smaller size, without loops, was obtained from an interment at Porth 
Dafarch, Holyhead.‘ 

2. Pans and Pannikins.—Somewhat broad vessels, with wide mouths and 
upright or sloping sides. Here might be classed the vessels found in the hut 
circles on Worle Hill, Somerset,‘ if they are not rather of the Romano-British 
period. A large coarsely-made pan, from a barrow in South Dorset, is figured 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 122, pl. xv. fig. 1. 

® Arch. Journ. xxv. 50. It is suggested that the loops were to attach some covering, by which the mouth 
might be closed. 

* Arch. Journ. vi. 230; Hydriotaph. Cambr. p. 10, fig. 5. (Reprinted from Arch. Cambr. 8 8. xiv. 
226.) For the use of the wood-blocks in the text, and several more, the Society of Antiquaries is indebted 
to the Central Council of the Royal Archeological Institute, and to A. W. Franks, Esq. V.P.S.A. 

* Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. 1852, iii. 9, where three of these vessels are figured. Though somewhat 
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by Mr. J. Sydenham (see Plate XXIX. fig. 4).*| A small thick vessel—a pannikin — 
3} inches high, from a barrow at Broughton, Hants, is in the British Museum.’ 
[t has a prominent ridge round the shoulder, on which are two unpierced ears. 
It is represented in Plate XXIX. fig. 5. 

4. Large Pots, often with Perforated Ears.—Large and tall vessels, sometimes 
with horizontally-pierced ears, which were no doubt intended for the insertion 
of a cord or thong, by which they might be lifted. They would be well suited for 
holding water or milk, or for storing grain, as in Africa; and we may conjecture 
that, like many modern stone bottles, they may in use have been protected by a 
covering of basket-work. To this section belong, I think, three large pots from the 
tumuli of Dorset, figured by Mr. Sydenham and by Mr. Warne, the smallest 
about 10, the largest 18, inches in height." That given in Plate XXIX. fig. 6, 
has a perforated knob at each side. 

4. Cooking Pols.—Some very thick coarse vessels, from the barrows of Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire, of large size and drum-shaped, often black within, reddish 
without, abounding in quartzose or siliceous fragments, and sometimes having 
two or three rows of finger-end ornaments round the wide mouth, have probably 
been cooking pots—the pots au feu of the French.* Some, as Mr. Way suggests, 
may have been used in the process of “ stone-boiling.” Smaller vessels, sometimes 
with ears perforated vertically, less often horizontally, may likewise have served the 
purpose of cooking. One of these, 3} inches high, with four ears, was obtained 
from a barrow near Stourhead, and is figured by Hoare." When found it had a 
“very black and smoky appearance,” suggesting that it “had been suspended 
over the funeral pile,’—rather perhaps a common fire. With it was “a vast 
quantity of charred wood, converted by water into a kind of black jelly” 
(Plate XXIX. fig. 7). A vessel of the same sort, but of somewhat larger size, 


differing in form and having rather narrow base, the “large urn of very coarse material,” 12 x 15 in., 
from one of the Dorset tumuli, is best classed here. Arch@ologia, xxx. 331, pl. xvii. fig. 6; Warne, 
lc. pl. viii. fig. 6. It had “ a rim, but no ornament.” 

* Archeologia, xxx. 331, pl. xvii. fig. 6 ; Warne, l. c. i. 42, pl. viii. fig. 6. 

> Figured also in Arch. Journ. ix. 11. 

Archeologia, xxx. 330, pl. xvii. fig. 3 (reproduced in Plate XXIX. fig. 6); Warne, /. c. pl. i. fig. 1s 
(this is without bosses or handles) ; ii. fig. 2; viii. fig. 3. 

* I have the fragments of a large vessel of this sort, from a barrow near Oldbury, North Wilts. ( Wilts. 
Arch. Mag. vi. 319). The greater part of another, from a tumulus near Preshaw, Winchester, was sent to 
me by my friend William Long, Esq. F.S.A. 

* See Plate XXIX. fig. 7, from Ancient Wilts, i. 45, pl. i. The vessel is in the museum at Stourhead. 
Above. the ears there is a very slight chevron ornament. 
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and with only two pierced bosses, from a barrow at Bincombe, Dorset, is figured 
by Mr. Warne.* Mr. Greenwell also describes a small vessel of the same descrip- 
tion, from a barrow at Wykeham Moor, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. This 
likewise has two vertically pierced ears and is of the same size, but more regularly 
shaped than the Stourhead specimen.’ A large barrel-shaped vessel, 10} inches 
high, with three small horizontally-pierced ears some distance below the top, 
from one of the barrows in South Wilts, opened by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins,‘ 
also seems to have been a cooking-pot. The lower part is much redder than the 
rest of the vessel, as if from the repeated action of fire, and on one side are 
two holes intended for the insertion of a thong, to prevent the extension of a 
long crack (Plate XXIX. fig. 8). Two rude vessels of more globular form, but 
without ears, from barrows in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, also may belong 
here.’ Both of these, Jikewise, have what we may call reparation-holes at the 
side. The purpose of these holes is well seen in the vessel from Steep-Lowe, in 
the museum at Youlgreave ; and still more clearly in the large barrel-shaped urn, 
13} inches high, from Lambourn, Berks, in the British Museum, in which are 
two pairs of such holes, one just below the brim, the other near the middle of 
the vessel, a long crack running between the two sets of holes (Plate XX IX. fig. 9). 
There are slight scorings at the brim and shoulder, and this may perhaps have 
been a rude sepulchral urn. 

5. Pipkins.—Plain semi-globular vessels with bowed handles, holding about a 
pint, and, except in the form of the handle, resembling the common vessels 
known as pipkins still sold for cooking purposes, are sometimes obtained from 
the barrows of Wilts and Dorset. One from Woodyates in the latter county, 
described by Hoare, is still preserved at Stourhead." Another, from a barrow at 


* Warne, op. cit. i. 52, pl. i. fig. 17. It appears to be six and a half inches high. One, with two such 
pierced handles, “in the form of a bowl,” was obtained by the Rev. J. H. Austen, from another of the 
Dorsetshire barrows. Warne, op. cit. ii. 21. A vessel, 55 in. high, from one of the Lake or Durnford 
barrows, at Lake House, Wilts, with two handles pierced vertically, has a slight ornamentation round the 
mouth, and may not be culinary. Very similar must have been the two-handled vessels from the 
crannoges of Ireland, e.g. Ballydoolough, near Enniskillen, though these have horizontally perforated 
handles, and a peculiar impressed angular ornamentation at the neck and rim. (Journ, Kilkenny Arch. 
Soe. 1871, 4 S. i. 363, 506). They belong, however, though not lathe-made, to a much later (iron) period 
than the pottery from the barrows. 

* Arch. Journ. xxii. 246, fig. 10. 

* In the Ashmolean Museum. 

* Vestiges,77; Ten Years’ Diggings, 158, 282; Catalogue, 591, 114¢. Bateman’s opinion that these 
vessels are post-Roman is not probable. 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 237 (*), pl. xxxii. fig. 2, where it is shown on a very small scale. It measures 3) 
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Collingbourn Ducis, is in the museum at Devizes* (Plate XXIX., fig. 10). 
Both were with unburnt bodies, and seem to have taken the place of more 
befitting drinking cups or food vessels, ‘The same applies to the somewhat 
larger pipkin found by Mr. Austen in a barrow at Ulwell, in the Isle of 
Purbeck.” 

6. Small Cups—Salina ?—These are of very rude make, and replace “ incense 
cups” of more regular form. Some seem to have been mere balls of clay, the 
cavity produced by impression of the fingers or thumb. One such from Everley, 
dotted all over with pin-holes, is at Stourhead.. Two perfectly plain have been 
obtained from the Dorset barrows ;* one is in Mr. H. Durden’s collection, where 
it is the sole representative of the “incense cup.” A cup from one of the 
Derbyshire barrows, and another from Etall Moor, Northumberland, figured 
by Mr. Greenwell,’ appear to be of the same very rude form. Others of the 
flower-pot shape do not differ except in size from the “ bowls” already described. 
In capacity they do not exceed that of a small tea-cup. Two from barrows at 
Beckhampton are in the museums at Stourhead and Devizes (Plate X XIX. fig. 11), 
the former described by Sir Richard Hoare, as “the rudest and most simple” of 
the cups he had discovered... Two from the tumuli of Dorset are described by 
Mr. Warne." One from Galley Lowe, Derbyshire, doubly perforated near the edge 


by 4j in. It has the peculiarity of four square feet, with the bottom between the feet round and swelling. 
Vases with four feet have been found by Mr. Greenwell and others in the barrows of the East Riding. 
They seem however to have been surface-ornamented, and not merely culinary, but perhaps food-vases. 

* Wilts. Arch. Mag. x. 90 ("*), fig. 

» Purbeck Papers, i. 159, fig. 2; Warne, C. Tumuli of Dorset, iii. 71. Mr. Austen tells us that this 
vessel was “‘ burnt red both inside and out,” and that “ the bottom was much decomposed.” One apparently 
very small, from Dorsetshire, is figured by Mr. Jewitt. Grave Mounds, p. 106, fig. 120. Another plain 
handled cup, not however of the pipkin shape, from a barrow in Dorsetshire, is figured, Gent. Mag. 1527, 
xevii. 2, 99. It was from an interment at Wynford Eagle. Warne, iii. 36. See also the little “ one- 
handled cup,” from the Isle of Portland, Arch. Journ. xxv. 49. 

© Ancient Wilts. i. 182 (*), pl. xxii. 

' Warne, op. cit. i, 35, pl. iii. fig. 8. Another Dorset example is figured in Report Cambridge Antiq. Soc. 
1855, v. 142, pl. iii. fig. 2. 

* Bateman, Vestiges, p. 34, fig. 

' Greenwell, Trans. Berwick Nat. Club, v. 198, pl. xiii. fig. 3. A Yorkshire example is figured, 
Bowman, Relig. Antiq. Ebor. p. 38, fig. 2. 

* Ancient Wilts, ii. 91 (7). Like nearly all these small cups, with a burnt body, 

® Warne, op. cit. ii. 18; iii. 11, One was from the Culliford Tree barrow; the other, from a tumulus at 
Lulworth, “the size of the cup-part of an ordinary wine-glass,” was found empty and covered with a 
limpet shell, with an unburnt body ; it perhaps had served as a child’s drinking cup. 
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on each side,* may have been intended for suspension in some culinary operation. 
Another form is that with three equi-distant ears at the sides, pierced horizon- 
tally, for a cord or ligament, by which they might be suspended. Such vessels 
differ only in size from some of the larger cooking pots described above. One, 
found with several urns at Brixworth, Northamptonshire, 24 inches high, and 
round at the bottom, was stained black, as supposed by the smoke of a fire.’ 
Another, somewhat differing in form, the cavity only 1} inch deep, was 
found at Coughton, in Warwickshire. It had a red stain within, and has been 
regarded as a pot for the war-paint of the period.’ 

7. Strainers.—The small vessel from a barrow at 
Lake, described under Incense cups (var. £), is per- 
fectly plain, and may possibly have been a domestic 
colander. Under this head I think we may certainly 
class the coarse vessel or vessels, fragments of which 
were found by me in the chambered long barrow at 
West Kennet (Plate XXIX., fig. 12), the bottoms of 
which were likewise perforated with numerous holes. 
The figure of one of these fragments is here again 


Fig. 21. Fragment from West 
given.” Kennet, Wilts 


Il. Porrery. 
1. Crverary Urns. 


The classical name of “urn,” often vaguely given to every variety of vessel 
from the barrows, attaches of right to those only which contain, or were 
even designed for the reception of, burnt bones. They are of every size, 
from the capacity of less than a pint to that of more than a bushel.” Urns 


* Bateman, Vestiges, p. 39 ; Catalogue, p. 81 ; Bowman, Relig. Antig. Ebor. p. 8, pl. i. fig. 1. A similar 
vessel, 4} inches high, and with three pairs of holes at the edge, is in Mr. Greenwell’s collection. 

" Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 142 ; xix. 91, fig. 

* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xii. 122, 125, pl. i. fig. 1. The Rev. Canon Ingram maintains that the small vessels 
known as “ incense cups,” are really pigment pots for painting the body. Opposed to this perhaps is the 
fact that the traces of colouring-matter with two such cups were not blue but red. 

' Archeologia, xxxviii. 415, fig. 9. There is a perforation in the side of each fragment, but whether on 

pposite sides of each vessel cannot be asserted. 

* Urns of a capacity of half or three-quarters of a bushel are not very uncommon. (Ancient Wilts, i. 
76 (°). One in Mr. Durden’s collection (PI. XXX., fig. 5,) holds more than a bushel and a-half, viz., 
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of nine or ten inches in height are medium sized, those from one foot to 
fifteen inches large, and above this height exceptionally large, and very rare. The 
largest [ know are two feet, or very little more, in height; and of these four only 
can be referred to, viz., one from Wiltshire, Dorset, Kent, and Yorkshire respec- 
tively. The next in size, measured by me, are one at Stourhead,’ and one in Mr. 
Durden’s collection, the former of 224, the latter 22}, inches. Four others described 
by Hoare approach this size, being 184, 19, 20, and 20} inches in elevation,° but 
the first only was entire, and is preserved in the collection. The largest urn in the 
British Museum is from Felixstow, Suffolk, and is 184 inches high. It is a fine 
specimen of our first type." The next in size, of our third or fourth type, from 
Bratley, Hants,* is 16 inches high. This is the height of the largest urn in the 
Greenwell collection,’ as also of the largest in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy.* The largest fictile urn in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland is 174 inches high; but this is from the Bell collection, and probably 
Lrish. 

Of the 68 cases in which the burnt bones, as recorded by Hoare, had been 
collected into urns, there were sixteen, or nearly one in four, accompanied by 
bronze objects; viz. 8 by the blades of knives or daggers, 7 by awls, and one by 
both. 


six and a-half pecks. Mr. Atkinson, writing of one of the largest urns I am acquainted with (24 in 
high), says, ‘the contained burnt bones occupied scarcely more space than what a feed of corn might do 
in a bushel measure.” Proc. Geol. and Polytech. Soc., W. R. Yorks., 1864, p. 329. 

* The Wiltshire urn is in the Blackmore Museum, and was exhumed at Bishopstone ; it measures 244 
inches. (Fig. 28). For the Dorset urn, see Warne, op. cit. i. 39 ('8) ; for that from Iffins Wood, Kent 
(25 inches), Archeologia, xxx. 59. Four other urns found with it were each 18 inches: unpublished 
irawings are in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. For the Yorkshire urn, see Atkinson, /.c. 
Mr. J. Sydenham ( Archa@ologia, xxx. 335), speaks of urns “ upwards of two feet high,” but does not cite 


any example. A height of “ nearly three feet” supposed to be indicated by the fragments of a very 
large urn from Cronllwyn, Pembrokeshire, can scarcely be admitted ; Fenton, Pembrokeshire, p. 580. ; Arch. 
Cambrensia, 1851, N.S. ii. 334, 
incient Wilts, ii. 126 ("*), pl. xvi. The urn figured on the Title-page is 16 inches high. hid. i. 

237 ("*). 

© Ancient Wilts, i. 41 (*), 238 (*), 241 (""), 243 (°). Mr. Warne describes five urns from Dorsetshire, 
about the same dimensions (18,19, and 21 inches), Le. ii. 2, 18, 15, 23, figs. p. 27. 

! Franks, Hore Ferales, p. 214, pl. xxix. fig. 5. One of the same type, from Barrington Down, Sussex, 
measured 21 inches in height and 13 in diameter. Susser Arch. Collect. i. 55, fig.: comp. ii. 270. 

Wise, New Forest, 1863, p. 196. 
! Arch. Journ, xvii. 116, fig. 4. 
& Wilde, Catalogue, p. 192, No. 31. 
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The form of cinerary urns varies greatly; but, though they glide into each 
other by almost insensible gradations, seven principal types or varieties may 
be distinguished. 


1. Crverary Urns. 
a. With Overhanging Rim. e. Flower-pot shaped. 
8. With Moulded Rim. €& Cylindrical. 
y. With Border in place of Rim. n. Globular. 
8. Barrel-shaped. 


a, Urn with Overhanging Rim.—This, which is the most common, has a wide 
mouth, slightly bulging body, and comparatively narrow tapering foot. Carried 
round the mouth is a broad overhanging rim, the surface of which is usually 
ornamented. A good example of this type, from Mepal, in the Isle of Ely, is in 
the collection of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society.“ It is of small size, only 

} inches high. The rim (one-third the height), is ornamented with the im- 
pressed cord-ornament in compartments, alternately vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique. Sometimes the ornament is carried down to the shoulder or bulging 
part of the urn, the rest of the surface being plain. When of large size, this 
variety of urn is generally inverted over the burnt bones, and in this position 
was, by Hoare, thought to resemble “an egg put into a basket.”” By others 
this peculiar form has been regarded as phallic, and symbolical of reproduction 
and regeneration, and is compared with the pine-cone in the hand of the gods 
of Assyria." 

Two urns of this type are figured by Hoare,’ but there is a much finer one in 
the collection at Lake House.” The bold overhanging rim, which occupies one- 
fourth of the height of this urn, is profusely ornamented with impressed herring- 
bone and decussating lines; below the rim are two other rows of chevrons ; 
whilst along the shoulder a single row of circular indentations is carried, made by 
the finger, or rounded end of a stick. Another fine but somewhat ruder urn of 


* Report Cambridge Antig. Soc. 1860, pp. 7,10. With the urn was a thick imperforate incense cup, 
1} inch high. Smaller and quite miniature urns of this type occasionally occur. Hoare (Ancient Wilts, 
i, 195) names one 5 inches high, and there are one or two others at Stourhead. See also that still smaller, 
from Abingdon, Berks, in the British Museum. Proc. Soc. Antiq. 2 S. ii. 248. 

» Tum. Wiltun. p. 9. © Arch. Journ, xxii. 260. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 81, pl. viii ; 237 (*), Title-page. 

* Duke, Antig. and Top. Cabinet, 1809, v. pl. i. It was found in a barrow on Lake Down, near Stone- 
henge. Ancient Wilts, i. 213. It is 16 inches high (the rim 4 inches), and 11 inches in diameter. 
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the same type, from a barrow on Beacon Hill, Mendip, opened by Bishop Law, has 
the rim alone ornamented, except that on the shoulder is a row of “ thumb-nail’”’ 
impressions.’ (See Plate XXX., fig.1.) Urns of this type are rare in the barrows 
of Dorset, but the finest [ am acquainted with was from Woodyates in that county, 
just over the Wiltshire border.” It is 184 inches high; with a rim of four 
| inches, decorated with oblique rows of impressed cord ornament, inclosed between 
vertical lines of the same, and ranging alternately right and left, so that two 
| 
Fig 22. From Woodyates, Dorset. Height 184 in Fig. 23. From Ballidon Moor, Derbyshire. Height 11 in 
adjoining rows produce together a complicated chevron. At the shoulder is a 
row of thumb-nail-shaped impressions—to be seen on two other of the urns at 
! | Stourhead—but which in this urn have been incised with a pointed implement. 


ter, Vorth- West Somerset, 1829, p. 329. This urn, 164 inches high, is now in the possession of 

Mr. Saxty of Bath, to whom | owe a photograph. In Phelps’s Somerset, i. 117, 126, are “ vignettes” of 

rary urus. If either of those from ‘the Beacon, Mendip,” be intended for this urn, the representation 
htul 

t Wilts, i. 241 (7). The urn at Stourhead is without a label, but is identified by Sir Richard 

Hoare’s remark that it “is rather of an oval form ’“—the mouth having this shape. He states that it is 

“the largest he had found except the Stonehenge urn ;” meaning, as shown by the statement on the 


ppesite page, that with this exception it was the largest he had been able to preserve entire 
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Two other features are nearly or quite unique. At the mouth, the rim slopes 
downwards and inwards, decorated with an impressed broad chevron-pattern 
of eleven angles, within each of which is a hole, leading to a second hole, an inch 
or two below on the inside of the urn. These eleven perforations may have been 
intended for cordage, by means of which a covering of cloth was kept in place. 
At the bottom, inside, there is a cross with arms of equal length, formed by the 
impression of two twisted cords or thongs, which seems to have escaped Sir 
Richard Hoare’s notice. I know of no other urn with a cross at the bottom 
thus produced. This urn is engraved in fig. 22, from a sketch by Mr. F. W. 
Thurnam, the bottom in fig. 34. 

A most beautiful urn of this type, of less than medium size, is likewise in the 
Stourhead collection; it bears the number 257, and has been copied in Wedg- 
wood ware; but I cannot identify it, in Ancient Wiltshire, with the barrow 
whence it was derived. It measures 84 by 64 inches. The overhanging rim, 
2) inches deep, as well as the shoulder, are covered with incised ornaments, in 
the usual style, but much more carefully executed than usual. 

A large number of urns, all of this form, were found a few years since at 
Lancaster Moor. They vary from 94 to 114 inches in height; some are elabo- 
rately ornamented.* Another series of this type, that common in the North of 
England, was found at Garlands, near Carlisle, in 1870. There was no trace of 
tumulus remaining.” 

8. Urn with Moulded Rim.—In this type the rim round the mouth is smaller, 
and searcely overhangs; its lower edge gradually merging in a moulded groove 
or furrow, often deeper than the rim itself. Within the mouth is a hollowed or 
bevelled surface, which, with the rim and the upper part of the urn as far as the 
shoulder, is covered with impressed plaited cord or other ornament. In rare 
cases there is a band or two of ornament just above the bottom.’ An almost 
precisely similar form of fictile vessel, distinguishable only by its size (scarcely 
exceeding 5 inches high), and by the circumstances of its discovery, is classed as 
our second type of food vessels. This form of urn, though less common than that 
with overhanging rim, is of frequent occurrence in all parts of England. Three 


* Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xxi. 159, pl. 7, figs. 1-6 ; one latley acquired has a height of 14 inches. 
Iiid. vi. 1, pl. i. figs. 2, 3,4; where one 15 inches high, from Hackness, N. R. Yorkshire, is described. The 
urns found at Wavertree, Lancashire, are of the same type. Arch. Cambr. 3 S. 1868, xiv. 206, fig. 1, 2. 

For photographs of these urns and of the accompanying “ incense cups,” I am indebted to Dr. T. 8. 
Clouston, of the County Asylum, at Garlands. 

© Ancient Wilts, i. 164 (*), pl. xvi. 
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from Wiltshire are figured by Hoare,’ and two from Dorsetshire, apparently of a 
coarse description, are given by Mr. Warne.” A very fine urn, 15 inches high, 
from a tumulus at Afflington, in the Isle of Purbeck, is described by Mr. Austen.‘ 
The rim is only one inch broad, whilst the deeply hollowed furrow beneath is of four 
inches. In the furrow, placed at regular intervals, are four horse-shoe shaped 
handles, appendages which are unusual, and nearly confined to our third type. 
| To the form before us also belongs the very elegant urn from Porth Dafarch, 
| Holyhead, of which only part has been preserved ;4 (and which is engraved, as 
restored, in Plate XXX. fig. 2) also that, 18 inches in height, from a barrow at 
Bishop’s Burton, East Riding of Yorkshire, in the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society.” The urn from Cerrig-y-Ddewi, Anglesey (fig. 24),' repre- 


ig. 24. From Cerrig-v-Ddewi, Angk sey. Height 9 in Fig. 25. From lmber, Wilts. Height 7 in 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 114 (8), pl. xiii. ; 164 (*), pl. xvi. ; 207 (5), pl. xxviii. fig. 1. The last is richly 
i! ornamented. 

' Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, pl. vi.; “Urns from Sturminster Marshall.” An urn of this type, of rather smal! 
im size, from Summer Hill, Canterbury, is figured in Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxii. 107, 241, pl. xiv. fig. 5 

© Purbeck Papers, 1855, i. 38, fig. vii. The figure however is unworthy of the urn. Warne, op. crt 
| iti, 58 (87), 

' Arch. Journ. vi. 229. Arch. Cambrens, 3S, xiv. 222-225, fig. iv.; which shows the restored urn. 

* Oliver. Beverley. Plate, fig. 6. 

' For the use of this and other cuts, the Seciety is indebted to the Hon. W. O. Stanley. See Arch. 
Journ, xxvu. 163, pl. ix. fig. 1. 
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sents a variety of the type before us. A vessel in the Stourhead Museum, of this 
general form, from a barrow near Imber, is, perhaps, unique. It is seven inches 
high, holds about three pints, and has a single handle, projecting horizontally 
from the side, which is the more singular from being perforated vertically 
(fig. 25).* It may be doubted, from its position within a large urn, whether this 
was a cinerary urn and not rather a large food vase. 

y. Urn with Border in place of Rim.—In this type the sides are often more 
convex than in the two former, the upper part slightly rounded or bevelled 
inwards, the mouth wider, and the base or foot somewhat broader. There is no 
proper rim, but in place thereof a border, often more than a fourth of the height 
of the urn, marked off by a narrow band, pinched up, and often scored as if 
with the finger or nail. This border is sometimes plain, but more often covered 
with ornament, impressed, incised, or punctured. A fine example is that from 
Oldbury, North Wilts, the punctured ornament on the rim of which has been 
described above’ (Plate XXX. fig. 3). Large urns of this 
type are occasionally provided with handles, of which there 
are three descriptions—the boss or knob, the bowed, and 
the applied or horse-shoe. The rich barrow at Winterslow 
Hut (fig. 9 ante), yielded examples of both the latter. The 
largest, 18 inches high, and the same in diameter, has a 
border six inches deep, profusely covered with an impressed 
branching spiky ornament, in complicated and closely packed 
chevrons. Below the rim, on each side, is a massive bowed 
handle, 35 inches long and 24 inches in diameter; the per- 
foration an inch across, The handle is slightly ornamented 
to correspond with the rim‘ (Plate XXX. fig. 4). An urn 
of the same type, quite plain, also with bowed handles, from one of the Lake or 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 66. It is figured in the unpublished plates, “ Tumuli. Imber,” fig. v. Culinary 
vessels with vertically pierced handles are described above. An “urn” of about the same size and some- 
what similar style, though without a handle, from a cairn at Crakraig, Sutherland, had a stain on the 
inside, leading to the conclusion that it was a large food vase. Archaologia, xix. 411, pl. xliii. 

® Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 73. The urn is 16 inches high and 14 inches in diameter, the border 5 inches 
broad. An urn of this type, the border without ornament, is figured in the unpublished plates to Ancient 
Wilts, “ Tumuli, XXIII. B.” 

* For photographs of the Hutchins urns in the Ashmolean Museum, [ am indebted to Professor J. 
Phillips ; for plaster casts of the rim and of one of the handles of this particular urn to the sub-curator, 


Mr. G. A. Rowell. The impressed ornament is very peculiar, and is spoken of by Mr. Hutchins as “a 
victor's laurel pattern.” At first I thought it might have been produced by the impression of the spikes of 
VOL. XLII. 24 
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Durnford tumuli, is in the Duke collection ;* and two from Dorsetshire, with 
the same form of handle, are figured by Mr. Warne.’ 

When the handles are of a semicircular or horse-shoe shape, they are sometimes 
two, sometimes four in number. Sir Richard Hoare met with one such urn in 
a barrow at Winterbourn Stoke. Two examples from Wiltshire are in the 


Fig. 27. Urn from Bulford. Height 124 in. Fig. 28. Urn from Bishopston, 8. Wilts. Height 244 in. 


futchins’ collection at Oxford. That with two handles, nearly a foot in height, 
came from the Winterslow Hut barrow, where it accompanied the very large urn 
described above. That with four handles was from a barrow at Bulford. 


some grass or cereal ; none of the impressions much exceed two inches in length. It is not certain whether 
they could have been produced by any double plaiting of cord er thong. (Arch. Journ. xxviii. 70, fig.) 

* A portion of another very large handled urn of this description, from a north Wiltshire barrow (near 
\vebury), is not very accurately figured by Dean Merewether. Proc. Arch. Inst. at Salisbury, 1849, 
109, fig. 11. It was in the possession of the late Mrs. Brown of Aldbourn. 

> Warne, op. cit. i. 29, 47, pl. ii. 2; iv. 14. These figures seem to lack verisimilitude. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 121 (*). 

* In his letter to Sir R. C. Hoare (Modern Wilts, Alderbury, v. 208), Mr. Hutchins describes that from 
Bulford as “the horse-shoe urn,” and that from Winterslow Hut as having “ plain indentures round the 
neck and false handles.” An inspection of paintings of the Winterslow Hut finds, now in the possession of 
A. B. Heath, Esq. of East Woodhay, near Newbury, enables me to iadentify these two urns. 
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Dorsetshire handled urns of this description are not rare. Mr. Warne describes 
two with ‘‘ semicircular escutcheons or imitative handles in bas-relief.’’ Of two 
figured by him one has two and the other four such appendages." The largest 
and altogether one of the most remarkable urns I have examined is in Mr. H. 
Durden’s collection. It was found inverted with the mouth plastered over with 
clay, in a barrow on Roke Down, Dorset. It has a capacity of more than a 
bushel and a half, being 22? inches high, and 20 inches in diameter at the 
shoulder. Our figure (Plate XXX., fig. 5), is from a not very good pencil 
sketch. On the broad border is a row of finger indentations above, and another 
below, and four large semicircular handles in relief. Alternating with these 
are as many imperforate oblong bosses—also a sort of handles. A rare feature is 
the large cross modelled in the interior at the bottom. The cross is of plain 
form with the surface bevelled off to an edge. A large plain urn of this type, 
15} inches high, from Quarr Hill, Dorset, in the collection of John Evans, Esq. 
F.R.S., has had two knobs or bosses, both imperforate, serving as handles, at 
the bottom of the border. 


- 


Fig. 29. From Montblairy. Height 134 in. Fig. 30. From Tuach, Aberdeenshire. Height 11] in 


* Warne. op. cit. i. 47; ii. 3. pl. iv. figs. 12, 13. 
222 
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Handled urns of both the sorts here described are found in the barrows of 
Cornwall, especially those of the Land’s End district... Cinerary urns with 
handles of any description are however scarcely known to the north of the 
Thames, and, unless of the mere boss or stop form, not at all to the north of the 
Trent or Humber. A single urn with semicircular applied handles, from Bircham, 
Norfolk, has been published; one from Darley Dale, Derbyshire, with four 
pierced bosses, has been figured by Mr. Ll. Jewitt, F.S.A.;° his woodcut and the 
figure of an urn from Montblairy, Aberdeenshire, with vertical bosses or stops 
in the moulded groove, have been reproduced (figs. 36, 29.) With these excep- 
tions, however, none are to be seen in the Derbyshire or Staffordshire collec- 
tions, and there are none in those of Yorkshire, or, I believe, in the museums of 
Edinburgh or Dublin. 

To this type, or to the preceding, belong those Irish urns the curious applied 
decoration of which has already been adverted to. Such are to be seen in 
the museums of Belfast and Dublin; two in the latter museum being from 
the Petrie collection (fig. 31). One in the museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Seotland,15 inches high, is probably likewise Irish. One from the 
county of Tyrone has been figured, or rather, as we venture to think, cari- 
catured.” ‘That from the Breselu Mountains, Pembrokeshire, described by 
Mr. Fenton,* and reproduced on the opposite page (fig. 32), seems to argue a 
connection between Wales and the opposite coast of Lreland during the bronze 
period. 

6. Burrel-shaped Urn.—This type differs from the last chiefly in its propor- 
tions. The sides are slightly swelling at the middle; the foot not very much 
narrower than the mouth. Such urns are rather common in the barrows of 


‘ Mr. W. C. Borlase, in Arch. Cambr. 1869, 3S. xv. 32, has engraved two, one from Tredinney 
barrow, with four small bowed handles or “ cleats,” the other, a mere fragment, from Morvah Hill barrow, 
with four “embossed” semicircular handles. Others, in the Museum at Penzance, are figured by 
Mr. J. T. Blight, Week at Land's End, 1361. An urn from St. Austel Down, 134 inches high, also with 
“four little ears or handles,” is figured in Philos. Trans. 1744, xli. 469, pl. ii. fig. 3. 

» Rolfe and Lukis, Bircham Barrows, 1843, plate. 

Ll Jewitt, The Reliquary, 1864, iv. 205, pl. xxii.; about 10} in. high. 

' Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. i. 243. In the figure of the urn from Cairn Thierna, co. Cork (Arch. 
Journ. vi. 191), there is likewise perhaps some error. As represented it appears to have a cover, but of 
such an accessory there is no mention. 

Pembrokeshire, p. 349, pl. i. fig. 1; Arch. Cambr. 1853, 2S. iv. 85. The figure is perhaps not strictly 
accurate, as the urn was in many fragments. Mr. Fenton found in the varied ornament, not only a “snake- 


shaped band,” but “a regal crown.” 
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Dorset,’ rarer in those of Wiltshire. One only, from a barrow within a third of 
a mile of Stonehenge, is figured by Sir Richard Hoare. It is the largest obtained 
by him entire, 224 inches high, handsomely decorated with vertical festoons 
in relief, extending from the moulded rim nearly to the base.” A large plain urn 
of this form in my collection, from a tumulus at Winterbourn Stoke, has been 
referred to already.” It is 15 inches high, and has a capacity of 1} peck. (Plate 


Fig. 32. From Breselu Mountains, 
Fig. 31. From Ireland. (Petrie Coll. No. 13 Pembrokeshire. 


XXX. fig. 6.) The finest urn of this type I have seen was derived from a barrow 
at Bishopston, S. Wilts, and is in the Blackmore Museum. It is of good proportions, 
and one of the largest urns known, being 244 inches high, the border finished with 
two rows of thumb-nail ornament above and one below (fig. 28, ante). The large 
[rish urn from the Bell collection, 174 inches high, already referred to as in the 


* Warne, op. cit. pl. v.; where the three largest are of this type ; pl. vii. fig. 7. Two others, each 19 inches 
high, with vertical ribs, are figured, ii. 23,27; they have some analogy with the large urn next referred 
to, from near Stonehenge, as likewise that from Woodyates, Dorset, exhumed by Mr. Chaffers. (C. R. Smith, 
Collect. Antiq. i. 96, fig. That on the preceding page, from an adjoining barrow, belongs to our Type y.) 

* Anerent Wilts, i. 126 ("4), pl. xvi. distinguished by Sir R. C. Hoare as “ The Stonehenge Urn.” 


From a tumulus of very slight elevation overlooked by Hoare, within a mile of Stonehenge, and a little 


to the north-east of No. 27 of the Winterbourn Stoke group. Archaeologia, xiii. 171, pl. xiii. 
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museum in Edinburgh, is of this variety ; the border marked off by a deep groove, 
a second being carried round the middie; the upper compartment filled in with 
closely decussating oblique lines. Urns of this and of the next type are often 
found together, as in the British cemetery at Stanlake, Oxon." 

e. Flowerpot-shaped Urn.—In this type the mouth is decidedly wider than the 
base, aud the sides are nearly flat; it has little or no ornament. It is more com- 
mon in Dorsetshire than in any other part of England. Out of eighteen urns 
from the Deverell barrow, four were of this form.” Among five urns from bar- 
rows near Wareham, in the possession of John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., there are two 
of this and three of the barrel-shape. More than twenty years ago, I saw two 
or three of the same form at Lowther Castle, N. R. Yorkshire, from a barrow 
at Court Green.” Mr. Bateman names the discovery in Derbyshire of two 

ia or three urns somewhat like ‘‘a common garden flower-pot”’ as remarkable.’ 
| | Vases of this form, with “two or more knobs for handles,” sometimes per- 
) forated, are occasionally found in the cromlech tombs of the Channel Isles. 

Urns of this type seem to have been peculiarly liable to crack, apparently 
in the making. Of the four from the Deverell barrow two were thus broken, and 
on each side of the gaping cracks are neatly bored holes for the insertion of a 
thong or cord, by means of which the urn might be held together, and the 
extension of the crack prevented. A flower-pot-shaped urn in my collection, 
| from a barrow at Tan Hill, Wilts, has a long vertical crack on each side, and on 
each side of both cracks, such reparation-holes have been neatly bored.’ (Plate 
XXX. fig. 7.) 

5. Cylindrical or Drum-shaped Urn —In this type the sides are flat and ver- 
tical, and the mouth and base nearly of the same size. It appears to be almost 
' peculiar to Dorsetshire, and even there is rare. (Plate XXX. fig. 8.) Two from 
the Deverell barrow are figured, and a very large one is described by Mr. Warne.* 


* Archaologia, xxxvii. 361, pl. viii. The urns are in the Ashmolean Museum. 
| ® Miles, Deverell Barrow, pl. ii. 2; v. 3, 11 ; vi, 12. Two are copied by Mr. Warne, op. cit. pl. ix. 
Ord, Cleveland, p. 108, note. 
: * Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 84. 
F. C. Lukis, Archaologia, xxxv. 255. Arch. Journ, i. 228. 

! ' Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 825. Miles, op. cit. p. 25. Warne, op. cit. ii. 15; where a large urn, the form o/ 
which does not appear, is described by Dr. Wake Smart, as having “ in its sides two holes, probably for 
| securing a fracture by the insertion of a ligature.” Hoare once names a rude cinerary urn, with “two 
perforations on its sides.” Ancient Wilts, i. 46. 

* Miles, op. cit. p. 20, pl. v. nos. 15,22. (That given in our plate from a photograph is No. 15.) Warne, 
op. cit. ii. 25, pl. ix. It appears from a volume of Stukeley’s Miscellaneous Collections (1718, p 12), in 


| | 
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n. Globular Urn.—The form of this is globular, with a mouth somewhat | | Is | 
produced, and either upright or with the lip but slightly everted. It is mostly 1 ly | 
ornamented about the neck and shoulder with a series of parallel grooves, eae | 
sometimes varied by zigzags; and in many there are two, three, or four knobs or o ; ha i 
ears, arranged at intervals at the shoulder, which are often pierced, and if ae iF 
so, always horizontally. These urns are of a superior fabric, the clay more 1 b i 
finely tempered ; they are thinner and more compact than the other types, and Sisal 4, | 
the surface is somewhat red and smooth. They are almost peculiar to the barrows | at} 
of Dorsetshire, and indeed to those of the centre of that county. Of eighteen | i . 
urns figured from the Deverell barrow, as many as ten are of this type ;* and i! . 


- 


Fig. 33. From Deverell, Dorset. (Height 11 in.) 


seven, from other tumuli in Dorset, are figured by Mr. Warne.” I have no 
notice of urns of this description having been found in Wiltshire; and the only 


the library of the Society of Antiquaries, that an urn of this type and another of flower-pot shape, with, 
if we may trust the sketch, four semicircular handles, were found at Sunbury Common, Middlesex, 


in 1719; and, curiously, during the present winter, 1471-72, among the numerous urns brought to light on 
this spot, there was one, of the same type and very large size, with four such semicircular appendages. 

* The Deverell barrow urns were supposed to have been “ safely deposited and carefully preserved ” in 
the Museum of the Bristol Institution. It is, however, to be regretted that they are falling to pieces, and 
in danger of being quite lost. That above given, from a photograph (fig. 33), is 11 in. high, and is Miles’ 
No. 17, pl. iii. As these pages are being printed, 1871, globular urns have been found in barrows at 
Dewlish, by Mr. James Brown, and at Plush, by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, both in the same central : 
part of Dorset as the Deverell barrow. One of those from Plush, shown to me by Professor Rolleston, 
has the loops at the neck filled in with an imitation fictile cord. See Proc. Soc. Antig. 2 8. v. 112. 

» Warne, op. cit. ii. 5, pl. vi. Two from Whitchurch. Two other globular Dorset urns are figured in The 
Barrow Diggers, 1839, p. 91, pl. viii., figs. 2, 3. One of these, from Charlton Marshall, is referred to in Archao- 
logia, xvii. 332, and there is a drawing of it in the collections of the Society. Cf. Warne, op. cit. iii. 24. 
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example not from Dorsetshire with which I am acquainted is from the Seven 
Barrows, near Lambourn, Berks, now in the British Museum. It is rather 
rude, 94 inches high, has four unperforated knobs ranged round the shoulder, 
and likewise some faint zig-zag scorings.” (Plate XXX., fig. 9.) 


Two large urns, deseribed above, the one as an example of our first and the 
other of our third variety, have a cruciform moulding or marking at the bottom. 
A third, from a barrow at King’s Down, near Badbury, Dorset, has come to my 
knowledge as these pages are going through the press” (see fig. 34.) Five other 
urns from the South of England, nearly all of the largest size, are known to have 
been similarly deeorated.. The decoration is always on the inside, not the 
exterior as in the lesser forms of sepulchral fictile vessels—the incense cup, food 
vase, and drinking cup. This may have depended on the difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of moving and inverting such large vessels whilst yet unbaked. In 
six out of the eight urns, the decussating ornament being moulded in relief has 
been supposed to have been intended to give strength to the bottom of the vessel. 
This conclusion however is opposed by the slight projection of the cross in some 
instanees ; and by the fact that in two of the number it is a mere surface decora- 
tion,—in the one from Woodyates, made by an impressed cord or twisted thong 
(fig. 35); and in the other, from Sussex, the base of which is in the British 
Museum, by some pointed implement. It is to be regretted that Sir Richard 
Hloare did not preserve the bottom of the large urn from Woodyates, on which 
was an ornament “in high relief resembling a wheel or star with six rays.” ' 


jateman (Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 282), speaks of globular British urns, imitations of those of the 

Romano-British period, pretty well baked, with narrowed mouths, and some with the peculiarity of a couple 
f holes (for reparation), about an inch apart, at the side. These however have been shown above to 
ve in all probability culinary. 

The Rev. J. H. Austen informs me (Feb. 1871), that the broken urn, 21 in. high, had ribs extending 
from the broad border to the bottom, something like Sir R. C. Hoare’s “ Stonehenge Urn” (var. } supra). 
These ribs, however, are oblique, not vertical. At the bottom, inside, was a four-armed cross in slight 
relief (£ inch), figured on the next page. 

All eight are from the counties of Sussex, Dorset, and Devon. The five examples already known were 
collected by Albert Way, Esq., F.S.A. Hydriotaphia Cambrens. p. 63; Arch. Camb. 3 8. xiv. 279. In 
1452, I examined the bottom of one of the large urns from the cavern at Berry Head, near Brixham, and 
supposed it to have been a domestic and not sepulchral vessel (Cran. Brit. v. 107), an inference corrected 
by the deseripticn of a second found at the same place. For the urn from Worgret, Dorset, with the cross 
‘partly raised and partly grooved,” see Warne, op. cit. iii. 29. 


! Ancient Wilts. i. 243. I have examined the bottoms of all the larger urns in the museum at Stourhead, 
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This must have been across vertically decussated by a third straight line, an 
ornament found on the bottom of one of the vases from Golasecea, in Lombardy, 


Fig. 35. Bottom of Urn (fig. 22) from 
King’s Down, Dorset. W oodyates. 


Fig. 34. Bottom (interior view) of Urn from 


which M. De Mortillet identifies, surely on insufficient grounds, with what we 
may name the iofa-chi symbol, XK, or earliest form of the Christian monogram." 


2. INCENSE CUPS. 

The small fictile vessels, first named “ Incense Cups” by Hoare—a name 
which, for the present at least, it is expedient to retain—are a rather frequent 
accompaniment of interments after cremation; about one in eleven of those 
in the barrows of Wiltshire being so accompanied. Sir Richard registers the 
discovery of twenty-six,” twenty-four of which are in the museum at Stourhead, 
and twelve figured in the first volume of Ancient Wilts. Of the whole number, 
four were inclosed with the burnt bones in cinerary urns; the remainder 
with deposits of the same description in shallow graves, or on the floor of the 


without finding any ornament except on the fine urn from Woodyates, described under our first type. The 
barrows at this place, though in Dorset, are only a mile or two beyond the present Wiltshire border, and are 
more like the tumuli of this latter than of the former county. They are indeed probably Belgic. 

* Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme, pp. 126,173. The figure of the chi-rho monogram, 5 4 
given by M. de Mortillet (figs. 59, 116) is misleading ; it can have no reference to the markings on the 
Golasecea and other vases described by him. 

I'wo are stated to have been found with unburnt skeletons, Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (*°), 202 ('). In 
the former barrow, however, there was a burnt as well as an unburnt body ; and it is possible that the 
second is not accurately, or at least not fully, reported. 
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barrows. They are much less common in the barrows of Dorset than in Wilt- 
shire, notwithstanding that burials by cremation are of greater relative frequency. 
There is only a single specimen in Mr. Durden’s collection, one in Mr. Warne’s, 
and two in Mr. Austen’s; and from the whole county we can scarcely reckon 


Fig. 36. Height 104 in. Fig. 37. Height 1} in. 
Figs. 36, 37. From Darley Dale, Derbyshire. Seale 4 linear. 


more than six examples.‘ In the barrows of Derbyshire they are somewhat more 
frequent ; but considerably more so in those of Yorkshire.’ In Wales and Scot- 


* Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset (vignette to title), iii. 43, pl. i. fig. 20°; 55, pl. vii. figs. 2, 4. 
irch. Journ. iii. 350, 351; xii. 193. This last is at Cambridge. (See fig. 42, infra.) The two incense 
cups given by Mr. Warne from Hoare (op. cit. iii. 16,17, pl. 2. Woodyates) have been reckoned among the 
Wiltshire examples, this Woodyates group of barrows, as more than once stated, appearing to belong to the 
Belgie district. 

* In the Bateman collection there are seven, apparently from Derbyshire or Staffordshire, and fifteen 
from the Ruddock diggings in Yorkshire. From the last-named county Mr. Atkinson has about ten and 
Mr. Greenwell nearly the same number of incense cups. The cinerary urn and incense cup from Derby- 
shire, figured above, with the relative sizes preserved, were found together. Reliquary, iv. 205, pl. xxii. 
Mr. LI. Jewitt has kindly allowed these blocks (from Reliquary, iv. pl. xxii.) and several others to he 
employed for the illustration of the present paper. 
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land they are likewise rather common ; perhaps less so in Ireland, though as to 
this country more information is required.* As such vessels occur in the primeval 
tombs of the Channel Islands,” it can scarcely be doubted that they are found in 
the tumuli of northern France, though as yet we are unable to cite examples. 

In size, incense cups seldom exceed two inches in height ; their capacity varying 
from about the twelfth to the fourth of a pint. The variety in form is very great, 
and renders some classification of them desirable. That here proposed will perhaps 
apply to vessels of this sort from the whole of the British islands. In the first 
place, three prineipal types may be recognised ; according as the mouth of the cup 
differs but little in size from the body, is decidedly smaller, or decidedly larger. 

The two first of these present numerous sub-forms, and six well-marked varie- 
ties may be distinguished. 


2. INcENSE CUPS. 
|.—Tae Sree Cup, in which the sides deviate but slightly from the perpendicular. 


I1.—Tae ContTractep Cup, in which the sides are bevelled in towards a narrow mouth 
and base. 


[11—Twe Expanpep Cup, in which the upper part spreads out into a widely dilated 


mouth. 
a. The Nodulated Cup. 6. The Basket Cup. 
8. The Compressed Cup. e. The Slashed Cup. 
y- The Handled Cup. ¢. The Strainer Cup. 


All these types and varieties are found in the barrows of Wiltshire, and two are 
almost peculiar to them. 

I. The Simple Cup.—The variety in this type is very considerable, and almost 
defies classification. The more usual form has been compared to that of a 
common earthenware salt-cellar.“ In most the sides are nearly upright ; in others 


* One, quite plain, is figured by Sir W. Wilde, Cat. 2. Irish Acad. p. 177, fig. 124 ; also one of much 
beauty, p. 179, fig. 129. Fig. 49 postea. Two more had been added to the collection prior to my visit in 
1870. In the Catalogue of Antiquities exhibited at Belfast in 1852, there is mention of what appear to be 
incense cups, one of them “ pierced with two holes on each side,” pp. 5, 51, app. p. 6. In the museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are about twelve of these small vessels. 

* Archeologia, xxxv. 255, where are figures of saucer-like cups, pierced at each side. 

* For such a cup from a barrow near Stonehenge, see Ancient Wilts, i. 199 ('*), pl. xxiv. This 
simplest form is common in the barrows of Yorkshire and Derbyshire ; see Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 106. 
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slightly bevelled towards the mouth; in others, again, somewhat spread out, 
the cup being more or less of a flower-pot shape. Some of these, as already 
pointed out, may have been domestic vessels, utilized for a sepulchral purpose. 
Many cups to be classed here resem|!le in fabric the coarsest cinerary urns. One, 
from a barrow on Roughridge Hill, near Devizes, Wilts, has a broad moulded 
rim, and is ornamented with an impressed cord pattern (fig. 38.) It is pierced 


Fig $4. From Roughridge Hill, Wilts. Seale 3 linear Fig. 39. From Upton Pyne, Devon. Actual size. 


on one side with two holes, ~ of an inch apart. At the base, are two concentric 
circles rudely scratched in the clay.*. A better and more typical example is that 
from a barrow at Farway, Devon, figured by the Rev. R. Kirwan, F.S.A.° 
Others, which fall under this general type, are of drumlike proportions.” One, in 
the collection of Mr. Kendall, is of oblong form, like a common soap-dish. One 
at Stourhead is almost entirely rim, the little cavity in the centre being only 


figs. 117, 118, 119, 121 ; Bowman, Relig. Antig. Ebor. pp. 26, 38, fig. 2; Arch. Journ, i. p. 412, tig. 3; 
Young, Whitby, ii. 660, fig. 2; C. R. Smith, Collect. Antiq. i. 60, pl. xxi. fig. 2 ; i. 34, pl. xv. fig. 3. The 
last is from a barrow at Brandon, Warwickshire. Bloxam, Fragment. Sepulch. pp. 21, 25. 

* Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi, 323 () ; Arch. Journ. xxviii. 70. A very similar cup, labelled “ Barrow at 
Abury,” six miles north of Roughridge Hill (Ancient Wilts, ii. 90 (*), is at Stourhead. 

' Trans. Internat, Congress Prehist. Archeology, 1868, p. 351, pl. v., vi. A somewhat similar, but 
ruder, cup was afterwards obtained from a barrow at Upton Pyne, in the same county (Trans. Devon Assoc. 
1871, iv. 644), and is here reproduced (fig. 39), by Mr. Kirwan’s permission. See also that found at Cauld 
Chapel, Lanark. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xvii. 111, pl. 12, fig. 3,4. Comp. x. 8, pl. 3, fig. 6. 

© See that on four feet, from near Pickering, N. R. Yorks, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 238. Another, but 
without feet, is in the collection of Mr. Atkinson, at Danby, N. R. Yorks. 
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half-an-inch deep. A cup of the flower-pot variety, having on its upper part a 
faint chevron ornament, found in the large urn in the rich Winterslow Hut 
barrow, is in the Ashmolean Museum, and is here figured." 


Fig. 40. From Winterslow, Wilts. (Seale 3 linear). Fig. 41. From Cholderton, Wilts. 


II. The Contracted Cup.—The form of this is sub-globular or spheroidal, 
or, in the more characteristic examples, that of a double truncated cone. Of the 
sub-globular variety, a good example is in the Ashmolean Museum, apparently 
from a barrow at Cholderton, Wilts” (fig. 41). The two holes in one side are as 
much as two inches apart. The doubly truncated conical cup resembles a whirl or 
top, hence called ¢urbinated by Mr. Albert Way. Cups of this form are sometimes 
nearly or quite plain;° at others profusely ornamented. They are not common 
in the Wiltshire barrows; but one from Woodyates—a remarkable specimen—is 
described further on. (See fig. 65.) Another from Wiltshire is remarkable as 
being double, having a division in the middle, so as to allow of either the 
obverse or reverse side being used. Each half is pierced in two places at 
the bottom, the four holes arranged diamond-fashion on one side of the cup." 
A good example is that from Beedon, Berkshire;* another from Bincombe, 


* Mr. Hutchins terms it a “ small offering vessel, or lachrymatory.” Hoare, Modern Wilts, Alderbury, 
v. 211; Antigq. Year Book, 1845, p. 23. I have been able to identify the cup by aid of the painting at 
East Woodhay, Berks, previously referred to. 

® I take it to be the “ small round plain cup,” found with a burnt body, in a barrow at Cholderton, by 
Mr. Hutchins. Hoare, Modern Wilts, v. 210. 

° Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 106, figs. 114, 115, 116, 122 ; Bateman, Vestiges, p. 28; see that from 
Cronllwyn, Pembroke; Fenton, Pembrokeshire, p. 580, pl. ii. fig 7; Arch. Cambr. 1851, 2 8. ii. 334 
There were two others of the same sort, with an urn said to be nearly three feet high. 

" Ancient Wilts, i. 114 (*), pL xiii. The little eup of our Type I, figured Ancient Wilts, i. 213 (*'), 
pl. xxxi., is at Lake House, and seems to me to have been double. 

* Arch. Journ. vii. 66; x. 3. The remains of this are in the British Museum. The cup from Bincombe, 
Dorset (fig. 42), inthe museum of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (Report, 1855, No. V. p. 144; Arch. 
Journ, xii. 193 ; Cran. Brit. pl. 57, xxiv.) is a less characteristic example. 
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Dorset, is here reproduced (fig. 42). This type seems to be the prevailing 
one in the North of the island, and especially in Scotland. Mr. Albert Way 
brings together in one plate* six examples, five of which belong to the 
north of Britain—from Penrith to the Orkneys. In some, the base is very 


Fig. 42. From Bincombe, Dorset. Actual size Fig. 43. From Bennachie, Aberdeenshire 
Seale 4 linear. 


narrow, and one from Clifton, near Manchester, was described by Dr. Pegge as 
having “the bottom convex, and apparently intended to be held in the hand.” 
This cup, now in the British Museum, has a base nearly an inch wide, on which 
it rests. 

III. The Expanded Cup.—tIn this, the upper part is spread out in the calyx- 
like fashion of the high-brimmed globular drinking-cups; and in taste and 
ornamentation they agree so closely with the drinking-cups, that the two species 
of fietile vessel may be regarded as the work of the same artificers. It is, there- 
fore, the more remarkable that this type is never found in the barrows of the 
northern counties, but appears to be confined to the south-west of England, and 


* Hydriotaphia Cambrens, pl. 4. The figures are reproduced from Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iii. 485; v. 13. 
There are two good examples in the museum at Belfast, one of them doubly pierced at the side. 

* Archaologia, ix. 191, pl. ix. 4. This cup has been presented by Mr. J. J. Rogers to the National 
Collection. One from Wath, near Ripon, figured by the Rev. W. C. Lukis ( Yorks. Arch. and Topog. Journ. 
1870, i. 121, pl. ii. figs. 2, 3), is very similar. It is curious that the two holes, which as usual passed 
through the vessel, had been obliterated on the inside before baking, by a thin coating of clay smeared over 
them in this condition. There were two or three cups of this type with the large find of urns at Garlands, 
near Carlisle. 
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almost to Wiltshire." Even there it is of rare occurrence, no more than five 
examples being known. Sir Richard Hoare found only two;" and two others, 
from dise-shaped barrows at Beckhampton, were obtained in my own excavations. 


Fig. 44. From Beckhampton, Wilts. (Seale % linear.) Fig. 45. From Camerton, Somerset. 


One is pierced with two holes, two inches apart, and is curiously decorated with 
a large arrow-leaved pattern, apparently copied from the well-known aquatic 
plant, Sagittaria sagittifolia (fig. 46). In numberless places the sides are 
perforated by the finely punctured ornament. The other, though of smaller 
size, is decorated in almost precisely the same pattern as that from a barrow 
opened by Mr. Skinner at Camerton, East Somerset,’ a district which we know 
from Ptolemy to have been within the limits of the Belgw. Figures of both 
(figs. 44, 45) are here given, and those of the ornamented bottoms on a sub- 
sequent page (figs. 56,57). The base of one of the two cups in the museum 
at Stourhead is also bordered with a double concentric circle and a single 


* A cup from Malvern, Worcestershire (Arch. Journ. vii. 67. Allies, Worcestershire, 2 ed. p. 165), 
might at first be taken to he of this type. It differs however both in form and fabric, being very thick 
and clumsy, and having impressed cord ornaments. [t is rather of our Type I. with a wider mouth than 
usual. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 174, pl. xviii. ; 238 (*), pl. xxxiii. fig. 3. The first is much warped and cracked 
“ by the heat of the funereal pile.” Though not shewn in the engraving, there are two perforations one- 
third of an inch apart. The base is ornamented at the edge as described above. 

* Proc. Somerset Arch. Soe. viii. 44; Proce. Arch. Inst. at Bristol, 1851, lix. This cup, a hair-pin, 
and a dagger-blade, both of bronze, and a perforated whetstone (all figured in this memoir), accompanied 
an interment after cremation in a barrow at Wall Mead, Camerton. The objects are preserved in the 
museum at Bristol. There was a bronze awl with cone of my Beckhampton expanded cups (fig. 44). 
Of the twenty-six incense cups found by Hoare, two were accompanied by bronze blades and four by 


bronze awls. 
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row of intervening dots. The other two cups of this type are without ornament 
at the base. Four out of the five are doubly pierced at one side near the 
bottom. 

The more important varieties of the incense cup must now be noticed. 

a. The Nodulated Cup.—This is a variety of Types I. or IL., and is sometimes 
regular and almost classical in its form. The exterior is nearly covered with small 
round knobs, which led to the name of “Grape Cup,” being given to it by 
Sir R. C. Hoare. It was supposed by him that these knobs were separately 
made, and inserted into holes prepared for them in the surface of the cup. The 
finer examples are thickly studded with knobs, of which we count as many as 
eight or nine rows; in others there are only four rows, and in one or two less 
perfect specimens only two. ‘Three of those at Stourhead have numerous pin- 
hole perforations between the knobs, and one of these and another, figured below, 
are pierced with two holes at one side. Seven such cups are known. Three are 


Fig. 46. From Beckhampton, Wilts. (Scale % linear.) Fig. 47. From Avebury, Wilts 


described by Hoare, and a fourth less perfect one is likewise in the Stourhead 
collection.” Two from barrows near Avebury are described by Dean Merewether.’ 


* Archaeologia, xv. 129; Ancient Wilts, i. 99. 

’ Ancient Wilts, i. 99, pl. xi.; 199 ('%*), pl. xxiv.; 202 (1). This last, the finest, has not been 
figured, but has been copied in Wedgwood ware and in burnt clay It is sub-globular, with a narrow mouth 
and thin lip. ‘The others have moulded mouths with impressed cord pattern. The fourth is described as 
* of singular form and pattern, and perforated in several places.” Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (®); unpublished 
plates, * Tumulus XV. Winterbourn Stoke.” 

Proe. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, pp. 93, 108, figs. 2,3. The second, that from Monkton Hill, Avebury, 
given in our fig. 47, though not so represented by the Dean, has two perforations 1} in. apart, deviating 
from the horizontal, and separated by three of the knobs of the third row. It belonged to the late 


Mrs. Brown, of Aldbourn, through whose kindness it is here figured. 
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(fig. 47.) A seventh, black, and almost like a cone of the stone-pine, from 8 
a barrow at Priddy, East Somerset, is in the museum at Bristol.“ This part ae 
of Somersetshire must have been within the district of the Belgw, beyond a 
whose limits no such cups have been found." 

8. The Compressed Cup.—This is a variety of that with contracted mouth, or 
Type Il. A good example is figured by Bateman, from a barrow at Stanton 


Fig. 48. From Melbourne, Cambridgeshire. Scale @ linear. Fig. 49. From Bagnalstown, [reland. 


Moor, Derbyshire ;* and another, the form of which is compared to a broad- 
brimmed hat, was exhumed at Melbourne, near Royston, Cambridgeshire, by the 
late Lord Braybrooke* (fig. 48.) A third, from Buxton, Norfolk, is figured in 
the Archzeologia.* An Irish example, remarkable for its quadruple perforations, 
is in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy,’ and is described and figured 
further on (fig. 66). 

7. Handled Cups.—Incense cups, no less than cinerary urns, food vases, and 
drinking cups, are, in exceptional cases, provided with handles, but such are 
extremely rare. One, from Badbury, Dorset, seems to have had four perforated 
ears or bosses at the top.* A better example is that from Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


* Proe. Arch. Inst. Bristol, p. lix; Arch. Journ. xvi. 149. This cup is oval, with a slightly convex 
bottom, and with knobs like thick square nail-heads. It seems to have been distorted in the baking. 

® The nearest approach to such a cup beyond the Belgic limits is in the collection of the Society of i 
Antiquaries. It is of flower-pot shape, quite plain, excepting a row of eight or nine knobs, like nail-heads, a 
at the middle. Proc, Soc. Ant. i. 67; 2 S. i. 84 (7). . 

* Bateman, Vestiges, 23; Ten Years’ Diggings, 281. 

' Archeologia, xxxii. 360; Sepulchra Exposita, 1848, pp. 19, 23; Arch. Journ. v. 236. We owe the 
use of the cut to the kindness of the present Lord Braybrooke. 

* xiii. 404, pl. xxvi. fig. 6. 

' No. “45, 2454,” from Cabinteely, near Dublin. 

* Arch. Journ iii. 351; Warne, l. c. iii. 55, pl. vii. fig. 2. 
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It belongs to Type I.,and has a bowed handle on one side, giving it a resemblance 
to a small porringer; it is covered nearly all over with a chevron ornament, and 
the bottom is crossed by intersecting lines* (fig. 37.) The most beautiful 
handled incense cup is, however, an Irish one, from Bagnalstown, Carlow 
(fig. 49.) It was thought to have been formed on the model of the shell of an 
echinus ; and, in addition to the small handle, has the peculiarity of a broad, flat 
rim, and rests, though not securely, on an extremely narrow base, only “ half-an- 
inch broad.” ” 

The three next might perhaps have been regarded as sub-varieties, and included 
under some common designation; but, on the whole, it is more convenient to 
consider them separately. 

8. The Basket Cup.—In this, the sides are open and resemble basket work. 
The best example, a variety of our Type I., is from Wiltshire, obtained by 
Mr. Albert Way from a tumulus at Bulford, four miles from Stonehenge. 
(fig. 50.) Of another from Great Shefford, Berks, I owe a photograph to the 
tev. J. Adams." In the sides, at regular intervals, are six oval holes, }-inch deep, 


Fig. 50. From Bulford, Wilts. (Seale, } linear.) Fig. 51. From Great Shefford, Berks 


alternating with broad bands, having a twisted cord ornament and rows of large pin- 
head depressions (fig.51.) The bottom is defective, but, like that from Bulford, 
' LL. Jewitt, The Reliquary, 1864, iv. 205, pl. xxii.; Grave Mounds, p. 107, fig. 125. 


’ Wilde, Cat. R. I. Acad. pp. 175, 179, 188; Proce. R. I. Acad. iv. 35; v. 131. The form of the cup 
from Castlecomer, Kilkenny, is very similar, but it has no handle. (Arch. Journ. viii. 200; Journ. Kilkenny 


irch. Assoc. i. 136.) Each is about two inches high, and stands on a very narrow base. They have 
both been compared with the classical rhyton, it being supposed that they “could not stand erect,” but 
this, on inspection and after inquiry, I find is a mistake. 

Arch. Journ. vi. 319, not very well figured ; xxiv. 24. With it were two bronze pins. Another cup from 
one of the barrows at Bulford is in the Audley End Museum; it is of our second contracted type and 
impertorate. 


' Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoe. xxii. 450. 
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has been marked with circular concentric lines. In a cup from Stanton Moor, 
Derbyshire, deeper than usual, the bascaudal character was confined to the upper 
part." Basket-like cups seem to be rather common in Ireland, from which 
country three examples are known to me. Two in the Bell collection’ are now in 
the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. A third, having eleven 
openings of smalier size above, and ten of larger size below, was shown me by 
Mr. R. MacAdam of Belfast. In two curious Welsh examples, one from Bryn 
Seiont near Carnarvon (fig. 52), and the other from Llandyssilio, Pembrokeshire, 
the panelled openings are of lozenge-shape and less distinctly bascaudal.” Cups 
like that from Bulford and one or two others, clearly formed on the model of a 
basket, if of less exceptional occurrence, might almost have been supposed to 
have themselves constituted the British bascaude, so prized at Rome. 

e. The Slashed Cup.—This is a rare variety, chiefly of Type II. The sides are 
curiously slashed with vertical openings, distinct from those of basket-work. 


Fig. 52. From Bryn Seiont, Carnarvonshire. Fig. 53. From Clayton Hill, Sussex 


Here, again, the best example is from a Wiltshire barrow near Stonehenge, to 
which monument a resemblance in the cup itself was fancied.‘ Others with 


' Archeologia, viii. 59, pl. i.; Douglas, Nenia, 155, 165, figs. 3. 4. 

* One of these is named, Catalogue of Antiquities, exhibited at Belfast, 1852, p. 5; comp. App. p. 6; it 
is doubtless that from a cairn at Killucken, co. Tyrone, rudely figured in Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. i. 244. 

° Arch. Journ. xxiv. 22; Hydriotaph. Cambr. p. 40, fig. 18, 20. The last figure is inaceurate, as it 
does not show that the openings “ admit light to the interior.” (Arch. Cambr. 1860, 3 8, vi. 32.) Basket 
cups, more or less resembling those of Britain, are found in the tombs of Cyprus, described by Dr. Sand- 
with, in a paper read May 4th, 1871, before the Society of Antiquaries. One, in the possession of J. W. 
Flower, Esq., F.G.S., has six triangular perforations, three on each side. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 201 (), pl. xxv. See also that from Llandyssilio, Pembrokeshire, figured from 
3B2 
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vertical slashings, have been yielded by barrows at Dewlish, Dorsetshire, and 
Clayton Hill, Sussex ;” a figure of the latter (fig. 53) is here reproduced. 

One, of perhaps doubtful authenticity, from Comboots, near Scarborough, is 
described and figured in the thirtieth volume of the Archeologia. 

6. The Strainer Cup.—This is likewise very rare, and is a variety of Type I. 
One from Lake, within sight of Stonehenge, is perforated at the bottom with 
twenty-four holes, like a colander, and has two holes at one side.“ In the col- 
lection of Mr. Mortimer of Driffield, I saw a round cup studded all over with 
perforations ; whilst in another of oval form, also from a barrow in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, the holes were said to be confined to the bottom. In one from a 
barrow at Castle Howard, in Mr. Greenwell’s collection, the sides are pierced 
with twenty-seven holes, regularly arranged in nine vertical sets of three each. 
In another from Hutton Cranswick, in the East Riding, the holes appear to be 
twice as numerous as in the last, and are arranged in four rows." Some of these 
cups may have been in domestic use as strainers; others might seem rather to 
correspond to some modern pastile-burners.' 


A larger proportion of incense cups than of any other form of British sepulchral 
vessels exhibit some ornament at the bottom. This may be owing to their 
smaller size, which allowed of their being more easily turned over and handled in 
the process of fabrication. Of the twenty-five at Stourhead, five are decorated in 
this situation; the markings, corresponding with those on the sides of the cups, 
following the circular outline of the bottom. The coarse cup from Rough- 
ridge Hill, and the fine basket-cup from Bulford, both figured above, are each 


memory by Mr. Fenton as “ resembling a miniature Stonehenge.” It is not clear as to this last, whether 
there were openings in the sides, or only recessed panels. Arch. Camb. 1860, vi. 32 ; Hydriotaph. Cambr. 
p- 41, fig. 22. 

* Warne, Celtic Tumuli, vignette to title. Encircling this cup are two rows of twenty-three incisions 
each ; of these, six penetrate the sides in the top row and only one in the lower. This vessel is again 
poorly engraved in Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wedgewood, 1865, i. 5, fig. 1. 

” Horsfield, Lewes, p. 43 ; Sussex Arch. Coll. viii. 285, fig.; Arch. Journ. xix. 135. 

* Archaologia, xxx. 458, fig.; comp. Arch. Journ. xiii. 85. This cup, if not a forgery, is a variety of Type 1. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 209 (*), pl. xxx. 

* W. Procter, M.D. Proc. Yorks. Phil. Soc. i. 185 ; Bowman, Reliq. Antiq. Ebor. 38, fig. 

' An Eastern incense or perhaps pastile cup, of red terra-cotta, shown me by Mr. Syer Cuming (not 
very accurately described Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxi. 161), has five holes in the convex bottom, which 
fits into a cup-formed stand with open stem, apparently intended to allow of a current of air reaching the 
burning substance in the cup. 
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ornamented at the base with concentric circles. In one of Type II., in the 
Belfast collection, the ornament in this situation is of a lattice-like pattern ; 


Fig. 54. From Bulford, Wilts. (Actual size). Fig. 55. From Mynydd Carn Goch, Glamorgan- 
(Bottom of fig. 50.) shire. (Bottom of fig. 61.) 


there being thirty-eight compartments, with parallel lines in half the number, 
arranged in the fashion of warp and woof. This cup has the common double per- 
foration at one side. In our Type III. a different and more delicate concentric 


Fig. 56. From Beckhampton, Wilts. Seale 4 linear). Fig. 57. From Camerton, Somerset. 
(Bottom of fig. 44). (Bottom of fig. 45), 


style of ornament, in part punctured, is found at the base (figs. 56, 57). Of fifteen 
incense-cups from the barrows of Yorkshire in the Bateman collection, two are 
ornamented in this situation." Of Mr. Atkinson’s ten cups, one has some vague 
markings, and of Mr. Greenwell’s eight, four; so that of thirty-three Yorkshire 
cups about one-fifth are likewise ornamented at the bottom. None have any 
cruciform decoration, any more than those from Wiltshire. A single example 
from a southern county, with “imperfect cruciform ornament” on the under 


* Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 227, 238 (°). For details as to the other Yorkshire incense-cups, I 
am indebted to Mr. Greenwell and Mr. Atkinson. 
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surface, is that from one of the barrows at Farway, Devon." The rarity of such 
markings in this class of fictile vessels from Wiltshire and the neighbouring 
counties, is the more remarkable, as the cinerary urns at the bottom of the interior 
of which crosses have been observed belong exclusively to this district. The other 
examples thus ornamented are from the North of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
One from Wath, near Ripon, has been recently described by the Rev. W. C. Lukis.’ 
One from Clifton near Manchester, already referred to, has a small cross at the 
bottom.” In that from Darley Dale, Derbyshire (fig. 37), the whole of the bottom 
is crossed at right and other angles by intersecting lines. A more distinct 
cruciform decoration is seen on one from Cauld Chapel, Lanarkshire ;* and one 


e 
ee 
~ @o%®, 
~ £26, 
~_ 
Fig. 59. From Llandyssilio, Pembroke. Fig. 58. From Bryn Seiont, Carnarvon. Fig. 60. From Bryn Crig, 
(Bottom of fig. 52). Carnarvonshire. 


of lesser size on another from Bennachie, Aberdeenshire.” Figures of the base 
of three Welsh cups are given by Mr. Albert Way,’ on each of which a cross in 
different styles is represented. They are here reproduced by Mr. Way’s kind 
permission. Mr. Way, in 1868, enumerated altogether six specimens ; the 
number is now raised to eight. 


A very large proportion of these little vessels are pierced on one side with two 
holes, from half an inch to two inches apart. «+ . Very rarely, as in two cups, 


* Kirwan, Trans. Internat. Congress Prehistoric Archaeology, 379, pl. vi. fig. 1; Trans. Devon Assoc. 
for Science, 1869, ii. 634. 
» Yorks. Arch. and Topog. Journ, 1870, i. 121, pl. ii. fig. 3. The cruciform ornament takes the form 


of “ four quadrants, two of which have a different ornamentation, the opposite quadrants being alike.” 
’ In this, now in the British Museum, the quadrants formed by the cross likewise alternately correspond. 
* Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xvii. 111, pl. xii. figs. 3, 4. 
* Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot. v. 13, fig. 1. (Fig. 43, supra). For a sketch of the ornament I am indebted to 
Mr. Jobn Anderson, the curator of the museum. 
* Hydriotaphia Cambrens. pp. 40, 44, figs. 19, 21, 24; Arch. Cambr. 38, xiv. 256 ; Arch. Journ. 


xxiv. 22. 
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one from Westmoreland the other from Yorkshire, the perforation is single, «. 
In one example, from Ford, Northumberland, likewise in Mr. Greenwell’s 
collection, the two holes do not range horizontally, but vertically, thus, s; whilst 
in another unique Yorkshire specimen, found by Mr. Atkinson, one of the holes 
is at the side of the cup, the other below it, but out of sight at the bottom. 
In other rare examples, there are a pair of holes at opposite sides, as in one from 4 
Bennachie, Aberdeenshire, one from Ronaldshay, Orkney,’ and, as would appear, > 


in a third from near Bolton, Lancashire,’ and in a fourth from Stanton Moor, q Ba 
Derbyshire.’ Such perforations at both sides may, perhaps, have been intended mM il 


Fig. 61. From Mynydd Carn Goch, Glamorganshire. Fig. 62. From Cerrig y Ddewi, Anglesey 
(Actual size.) (Scale 4.) 


for suspension ; but it is possible they were added for symmetry ; a view perhaps 
confirmed by the rare specimens, in which they are multiplied fourfold, so as to 
embrace the little vessel in a girdle of seven, eight, or nine holes. Five such 
are known; one from Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, one from near Pickering, 
Yorkshire, one from Derbyshire, and two from Wales.’ 


* Both in the Museum in Edinburgh. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iii. 485, fig. 2; v. 15, fig. 1. 
® Proc. Hist. Soe. of Lancashire, 1852, iv. 130, fig. 1 ; Arch. Camb. 1853, N.S. iv. 159. This cup 


was larger than usual; it was “ perforated with four holes ;” they are not shown in the figure, and it 
is not certain that they were in pairs, though this is probable. 

° Archaologia, viii. 62, pl. i. figs. 2,4. It is not perfectly certain that the cup had “two similar holes 
on the other side.” The plain cup from Galley Lowe (Bateman, Vesttges, p. 39) with two holes at each side 
has been classified above as culinary. The Yorkshire specimen, with one hole at each side (Journ. Brit. 
Arch. Assoc. vi. 1, pl. i. fig. 1), is less clearly such. On the same plate, fig. 5, is a cup with the usual 
pair of holes at one side. 


' The first is the compressed cup already given (fig. 48). There are seven holes, though of the three 
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Notwithstanding these exceptions, the rule is for incense-cups to have two 
holes on one side only. Of twenty-five at Stourhead, seven are pierced at the 
sides, six in the usual manner, the seventh in an exceptional one, described on 
the next page. Two of the Derbyshire cups have the usual double prefora- 
tion ;* whilst of those from Yorkshire, in the Bateman, Atkinson, and Greenwell 
collections, five are thus characterised, to which three from Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, also in Mr. Greenwell’s collection, must be added. So also one 
of our Type II. in the Petrie collection at Dublin (No. 9). This pair of holes is 
usually near the middle of the vessel, but sometimes near the top, and some- 
times close to the bottom. 

It has generally been maintained that these holes were intended for the suspen- 
sion of the vessel,” though we are not told what kind of suspension could have 
been effected by perforations confined to one side. Certain ancient fictile vessels 
in the Scandinavian countries, with convex bottoms and double perforations at 
each side, may have been hung up or carried about by thongs inserted in these 
holes ;° and the same is possible as regards the rare vessels described above, which 


shown in the figure that to the right is very indistinctly represented. For those from near Pickering and 
Eyam Moor, Derbyshire, see Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 238 (°), 248. The latter had nineholes The 
two from Wales (one from Glamorganshire and the other from Anglesey,) are in the British Museum, 
see Arch. Journ. xxiv. 19, fig. 7a ; xxvii. 155, 163, pl. ix. fig. 2. The former has eight, the latter seven 
holes, and is coarse, plain, and of a red brick colour, in form like the nave of a wheel. Figures of both are 
reproduced above, through the kindness of Mr. A. Way and the Hon. W. O. Stanley, F.S.A. 

* Bateman, Vestiges, p. 28; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp- 130, 205. The last is from near Pickering, York- 
shire. The preceding references give many examples from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
usual pair of holes. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 25,209. The argument in favour of suspension from the decoration on the bottoms 
of some of these cups, which it is said would be lost to view unless they were hung up above the level of 
the eye (Hydriotaph. Cambr. p. 4, 43, 63, Journ. Ethnol. Soc. ii. 319), is of less weight when we find 
that a large proportion of food-vessels, as to which evidence for suspension can scarcely be assigned, are 
likewise decorated in this situation. 


Ellesmere, Guide to Northern Arch. Pp 12: Worsaae, Primeval Antiq. Eng. ed. p- 20; Nilsson, Primitive 


Fig. 63. Ancient Danish Fig. 64. Ancient Danish. 
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are provided with holes at both sides. One cup at Stourhead really seems to 
have been designed for suspension. It is from Woodyates, and belongs to our 
Type IL.* Sir Richard Hoare makes no reference to the perforations, which after 
close examination I believe to be unique. There are four equi-distant pairs of 
holes, each pair arranged vertically, one hole above and the other below the ridge 
in the centre of the cup (fig. 65). The lower holes are only seen on raising the 
vessel to the level of the eye. In three pairs of the holes, a narrow duct passes 
inwards from each, to unite in a >} form with its fellow, and lead to a single 
hole at the inside. In one pair only the internal opening is by two holes. 
Whatever the use of this little vessel, it is clear that it would have been quite 


Fig. 65. From Woodyates, Dorset. (Scale 4 linear.) Fig. 66. From Cabinteely, co. Dublin.. (Seale 4 linear.) 


practicable to hang it up or carry it in the way here shown; and that if the 
holes were oceupied by a cord or thong, there could only have been a quite trivial 
oozing of any fluid contained in it. 

A small plain cup, of the compressed variety of Type [I., in the museum of the 
Royal Lrish Academy,” seems also designed for suspension. (Fig. 66). There are 


[nhalitants of Scandinavia, Eng. ed. p. 85, pl. x. fig. 209, where the method of affixing a thong is described. 
These vessels have covers, are larger than our incense-cups, holding about a pint, and, as Prof. Nilsson 
supposes, were designed for “raising and carrying water for drinking.” Madsen, A/lildninger, pl. 45, 
figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 241. Sir Richard merely speaks of it as “ an elegant little incense-cup.” 

* It is No. 45, 2454, and was found with burnt bones, in a small stone-covered grave. A little cup with 
two holes at each side was in the collection of Mr. A. C. Welsh, of Dromore, co. Down. (See Catal. 
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two pairs of holes opposite to each other, four holes, i.e., on each side, the holes 
an inch apart; and the small canals, which do not perforate the cavity of the 
cup, are also an inch in length. 


Notwithstanding the variety in their form, it is probable, from the circumstances 
of their discovery, that these vessels were employed for the same purpose, and 
that one in some way connected with the burning of the dead. A certain number 
may have been domestic or culinary vessels, appropriated in lack of others 
designed for their special purpose ; as those with lateral perforations probably 
were. What this purpose may have been was to a well-known antiquary of the 
last century “ perfectly inexplicable.”* Dr. Pegge however, from the holes in the 
side, justly coneluded that they could not be drinking-cups—a suggestion not 
without advocates.” Whether any of them may have been lamps, as believed 
by more than one learned antiquary,° deserves inquiry. Were there proof of those 
with side-holes being lamps, the holes might be intended for fastening them by 
wooden pegs in some safe corner of the dwelling. Vessels like those last figured 
would have formed elegant lamps if the suspending cords were of a material capa- 
ble of resisting flame. The cup from Stanton Moor,* with open work at the upper 
part, supposed to have had two holes at each side, might also have been used for 
this purpose. The Romans, it is well known, frequently deposited lamps in graves. 

[It is not probable, as sometimes supposed, that these small vessels were 
intended to receive the ashes of infants, whether dying contemporaneously, 
or sacrificed to the manes of the mother." Nothing can be inferred from their 


Antiq. at Belfast, 1852, p. 51, app. p. 6.) It is suggested that the holes were for suspending it within the 
large urn in which it was found. 

* Archeologia, ix. 192. Another cup, likewise with lateral holes, was brought under the notice of the 
Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Pegge, who emphatically remarks on this peculiar feature as “ astonishing and 
unaccountable,” op. cit. viii. 62. 

» Mr. Skinner seems to have regarded them as drinking cups, and, as he supposed, the two holes were 
‘to let out any liquor employed at the interment, by way of libation.” Proc. Somerset. Arch. Soc. viii. 44. 

* Birch, Ancient Pottery, ii. 380. Dr. D. Wilson agrees in this opinion. Prehistoric Annals, 2 ed. 
i. 424. This was a suggestion of the eighteenth century (Archa@ologia, xiii. 404), and revived by the late 
Lord Braybrooke. Sepulchra Expos, 1848, p. 19. 

! Archeologia, viii. 62, pl. i. fig. 4. 

* LL. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 105 ; Kirwan, Trans. Internat. Congr. Prehistoric Archeology, p. 38° ; 
Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. p. 180; Hon. W. O. Stanley, Arch. Journ. vi. 229,231; Hydriotaphia Cambr 
p. 12 ; Hore Ferales, p. 213; Arch. Journ. xxviii. 68. In Mr. Kirwan’s case, the bones in the cup have 
not been examined; in Mr. Stanley's, so far as appears, the small bones may have been fetal and burnt ™ 


utero ; the vessel containing them however was a food-vase, not an incense-cup. 
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being found to contain burnt bones; as, when deposited within a cinerary urn, 
they would be very liable to become filled with such. They are by far too small 
to have held the decayed or burnt remains of children, however young. More- 
over, it has been shown that the rule was to bury the bodies of young infants 
without cremation, even when those of the parents were burnt. The notion 
entertained by some, that they were intended to contain the heart," is even more 
improbable, and is refuted by their size, which is very much less than that of the 
human heart. 

It has been suggested that these cups were “ fire-vessels,” and that the holes 
were for the admission of air, by which the glowing embers might be kept alive." 
If this were their use, their presence with burnt bodies would be explained by 
their having been merely employed to light the funeral pile. Embers may indeed 
have been placed in them, and on these embers incense—prune cum thure—as in 
vessels found in France, with Christian interments of the middle age; which, to 
complete the analogy with the cups here under -review, have holes in the side.’ 
This usage, like many others in the medizeval church, was perhaps, heathen in 
its origin. On the whole, the view expressed by the designation of incense-cup, 
given to these vessels by Hoare, carries with it much probability; and the name 
can scarcely now be changed without clear proof of some different intention.’ 

The burning of odours at burials, with or without cremation of the body 


* Wilson in Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 249. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxvii. 361. 

» Hon. W. O. Stanley, Arch. Journ, xxvii. 155, 163. Mr. Albert Way objects to this view; Hydriotaph. 
Cambr. p. 73. 

’ Vessels for embers and incense, as well as for holy water, were often buried with the dead. Durandus, 
in an often-quoted passage, writes :—“ In quibusdam locis ponitur in spelunca aqua benedicta et prune 
cum thure. Aqua benedicta ne dwemones ad corpus accedant; thus propter foetorem corporis removen- 
dum ; seu ad ostendendum quod defunctis prosit auxilium orationis.” De Divin. Offic. vii. 35. The 
Abbé Cochet found several vessels in a cemetery near Dieppe, some, as he believed, for lustral water, the 
others for embers and incense. The last were about four inches high, and pierced with four or five holes 
at the side, as supposed for evaporation Archa@ologia, xxxv. 501; xxxvi. 258, pl. xxi. fig. 6; xxxvii. 416, 
pl. xi. figs. 1—5; Proc. Soc. Ant. iii. 207; 2S. v. 161 ; Cochet, Archéologie Céramique, 1863, pp. 16, 17, 
figs. Similar vases were found with a Christian interment at Montrose. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 460, 
fig.) The holes in these have likewise been roughly bored ex tempore. 

' [t seems undesirable to apply to these vessels the names of thurible and censer, associated as these term 
are with medieval church ceremonies. Our incense cups appear, further, to have little analogy with either 
the thuribulum or alabastrum (Mark, xiv. 3), of antiquity. It may come nearer to the batillum, or pan for 
incense, “prune batillum,” Hor. Sat. i. 5, 36. The term thurible appears to have been adopted 
by Hoare from Inigo Jones, who records the finding of the cover of what he culls a Roman thurilulum of 
stone within the area of Stonehenge. Jones, Stonehenge, p.76; Webb, Stonehenge, pp. 50, 123, fig. ; 
Ancient Wilts, i. 150 ; Proce. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 132. 
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prevailed at various times, and in many countries,” but attained its highest 

developement in the pompous funerals of Imperial Rome.” Homer tells us that, 

in the heroic age, the body of Achilles was burnt with sweet unguent and honey; 

and that, in the obsequies of Patroclus, vessels containing these substances were 

tilted against the bier, so as to discharge their contents gradually during the pro- 

gress Of the flames.” In India, it is said to be the practice to place on the breast 

| of the body to be burnt a cup of powerful perfume.’ The burning with the body 

) ' of odorous substances, wherever practised, was probably not only with the inten- 
tion of doing honour to the dead, but also with that of concealing the effluvium. 

The holes in the sides of our cups were, as we have seen, seldom adapted for 
. their suspension over the pile, in the way supposed by Hoare. If not mere air 

holes, they may have been designed to receive a string or thong, for fastening 

| | the cup to the end of a pole, by which it might be conveyed at the right 

a moment on to the burning pile and its contents discharged over or near the 

| corpse. These little vessels have the appearance of being imperfectly baked ; 

| and there is usually no warrant for the notion that they were allowed to remain 

) ) on the pile and burnt with the body. An exception, noted on a preceding page, 
| may have been accidental. 

It is perhaps improbable that the nard and frankincense of the East, or the 
unguent compounded from them, found their way to Britain, unless during a 
brief period. But that this is possible we seem to have proof in the fact that 
. ‘‘ointment’’ was among the merchandise with which the Pheenicians traded to 
| peoples at least as uncivilised as the Britons.” Other substances, however, more 
or less analogous, may have been employed ; for example, the amber of our own 
shores. Amber from Europe is said to be burnt as incense in the joss-houses of 
China, as the same substance was in ancient Mexico ;' and Hector Boece tells us 


* 2 Chron. xvi. 14 ; xxi. 19; Jerem. xxxiv. 5,—“ Thou shalt die in peace, and with the burnings of thy 
y fathers, the former kings, which were before thee, so shall they burn odours for thee” As to Modern 
Egypt, see Lane, 5th ed. p 148, 519, where is the figure of an earthen incense-pot, with a hole at one side. 

a The use of incense at funerals was forbidden by the laws of the Twelve Tables. (Cicero, De Legg. ii. 
24). See as to the degeneracy of his own times in this respect, and as to the use of perfumed unguents, 
Pliny, xii. 41 ; xiii. 1-5. 

Odyss. xxiv. 67,73. Sweet ointment, as well as wine, was poured over the burnt bones of Achilles 
when placed in the urn. J/liad xxiii. 170. See F. A. Paley, On Homeric Tumuli. 

Hydriotaphia Cambrens. p. 72 ; Arch. Cambrens. 3 8. xiv. 288; Arch. Journ. xxiv. 32. 

As the Ethiopians of Cerne. Scylax, Perip/. 111, in Kenrick, Phaenicia, p. 226. 

' Kingsborough, quoted by Stevens, Flint Chips, p. 306; C. W. King, Precious Stones, p. 330 ; Tylor, 


Primitive Culture, 348. 
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that a large mass having been found on the Aberdeenshire coast, it was proposed to 
use it as incense in the service of the churches.* Thus our finding a small lump 
of unwrought amber in a barrow at Huggate, in the East Riding of Yorkshire," 
may not be without significance. A much commoner native substance—the 
resin of the Scotch fir, Pinus sylrestris—may likewise have been used, as it was 
even in the ceremonies of ancient Egypt.‘ The resin and pitch of this tree are 
termed incense and frankincense by Giraldus Cambrensis ;‘ indeed the common 
frankincense of the shops is a turpentine. The perfume of native herbs and 
flowers may have been added; and the modern poet’s description of the 
burning of Cyzicus by the Argonauts may have been equally applicable to 
Britain. 
They raised a mighty pile, 

And there they burned him ; but for spices sweet 

Could cast thereon but wrack from ‘neath their feet, 

And wild wood flowers, and resin from the pine ; 

And, when the pile grew low, with odorous wine 


They quenched the ashes." 


3. Foop VESSELS. 


This form of fictile vessel is found with both burnt and unburnt bodies, though 
principally with the latter, and forms a connecting link between those we have 
been considering and that which belongs exclusively to simple inhumation. 
Food vessels are usually from four to five inches in height, and of an urn, flower- 
pot, or bowl shape, with wide mouth, narrow foot, the shoulders moulded, as 
also the lip, without and within. They are often scarcely to be discriminated 
from cinerary urns of our second type, except by their size, and by being found 
empty, or at the most containing traces of organic matters. Four varieties or 
types, which however glide the one into the other, may be distinguished :— 


‘ Boece, Scotorum Hist. 1575, Cosmogr. xv. p. 10; Engl. by Bellenden, in Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
1587, ii. 19. 
In 1849, Proe. Yorks. Phil. Soc. i. 178 ; Cran. Brit. chap. v. p. 82. 

° And in England, even in the eighteenth century. Wilts. Arch. Mag. xii. 268. 

‘“ Abundat et abiete silvositas Hibernia, thuris et incensi mater.” Topog. Hibern. iii. 10. In an 
Anglo-Saxon grave, at Kingston, Kent, Faussett found “a piece of resinous substance, not much unlike 
black resin,” which being burnt gave forth “a strong, but by no means unpleasant, smell.” [nventorium 
Sepulch. 1856, p. 68. 

* Morris, Jason, v. 116. 
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Foop VESSELS. 


a. Undecorated Urn-shaped. 

B. Partially decorated Urn-shaped. 
y. Decorated Bow]-shaped. 

6. Decorated shallow Bow]-shaped. 


Food vessels are rare in the barrows of Wiltshire and the South of England. 
There are none in the Stourhead Museum, unless three or four small urn-like 
vases have been used as such. ‘Three seem to be referred to in “ Ancient Wilts ;” 
two of urn-form, one full of red earth and vegetable mould, and one of black 
ashes, the other ‘a kind of bason, neatly ornamented round the verge.’’* They 
are absent also from the large collection of fictile vessels from the Dorset barrows 
belonging to Mr. H. Durden, of Blandford.” They become common as we go 
northwards. In the barrows of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, as seen in the Bate- 
man Museum,‘ they are of frequent occurrence ; and still more so in those of 
Yorkshire, from which Mr. Greenwell has obtained about forty examples. In 
Scotland they are likewise common, there being about twenty from that country 
in the museum in Edinburgh ;* but commonest of all in Ireland. Not to mention 
those of the Bell collection, now in Edinburgh, there are about forty-five in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy—as many as three-fourths of that collection 
of Irish fictilia consisting of food vessels." 

a. Undecorated Urn-shaped Food Vessel.—A very coarse Wiltshire example of 
this variety is that from a secondary interment of the round-barrow period, 
found near the summit of the long-barrow at Winterbourn Stoke.‘ (Fig. 67). 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 74, pl. ix, “ above the nippers;” 163 (™), 195 (7). The last with projecting rim, 
5 inches high, is to be seen at Stourhead. 

’ Searcely a single example occurs in the excavations made by Mr. C. Warne, F.S.A. or Mr. J. 
Sydenham. Among the urns figured by the latter, two were perhaps fuod vessels. Archwologia, xxx. 
327, pl. xvii. figs. 5,7. One or two, found by Mr. Austen in the Badbury barrow, seem also to have 
been of this description. Warne, op. cit. ili. 52, pl. vii. figs. 5, 6. 

In this are displayed about fifty food vessels; but nearly half are from Yorkshire and belong to the 
Ruddock collection. 
+ In the Catalogue (p. 57), food vessels and drinking cups are not distinguished from each other. 
* A probable estimate, notwithstanding that some are said to have been found with burnt bones and are 


regarded as cinerary urns. The finds however were generally casual, and the descriptions are often vague. 


In the Catalogue, all sepulchral fictilia are classed as “ urns.” 
Mem. Anthrop. Sec. i. 141, tig. 5, reproduced in the text ; Archa@ologia, xlii. 197. 
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It accompanied the unburnt bodies of an entire family, the only other relic being 4 | | 2 | 

an oval flint knife, figured further on. a | ) | 


va 
4 
| 
Fig. 67. From Winterbourn Stoke. Height 54in. Fig. 68. From Collingbourn, Wilts. Height 43 in. q yt ; 
8. Partially decorated Urn-shaped Food Vessels.—An example of our second ae | 
variety, rare for Wiltshire, from a barrow at Collingbourn, is in the museum at i 
Devizes." It is carefully baked, of a red brown colour, and ornamented with | 
horizontal and vertical rows of impressed cord-pattern to some distance below q 


the shoulder (fig. 68). One of very similar form, 54 inches high, from the 


suburbs of Oxford, is in the Ashmolean Museum.” Other more or less rude he 
examples of this second variety, marked with rows of cuneiform hatchings, are . ‘i 
common in the barrows of Yorkshire.” (Fig. 69). eet] 

y. Decorated Bowl-shaped Food Vessels.—In these the form is wider and i 
shallower in proportion, than in the preceding varieties. They are profusely AW 
ornamented with indented or incised lines in very various patterns. Below the wh 


lip two or more furrows are moulded, and in one or sometimes two of these there 


/ * Wilts Arch. Mag. x.93. Tt was at the feet of the skeleton of a child, in the grave near the centre of the mayb I: 
mound, a plan of which has been given (see fig. 12). 
» No. 10. Presented by Professor John Phillips, F.R.S. Another in the same collection, No. 11, from 
Brismire, near Oddington, Oxon, is sub-globular and decorated all over. ; | 
* Cran. Brit. pl. 31, ix. p. 2; Arch. Journ. xiii. 95; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 S. iii. 438. The first from | 
Acklam, in the East, the second from Fylingdales in the North Riding. Others from near Scarborough | i rf 
were figured by the late Lord Londesborough. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 101. Two of these are i 
reproduced on the next page. The former (fig. 70) is a food vase of our third variety, with four stop-ridges 
in each of two hollowed mouldings. One from the Scottish isle of Cumbrae, in the Museum at Paisley, is 
figured in The Graphic, Feb 26, 1870. 
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are three or four, and in rare instances as many as ten, ears or stop-ridges, at regular 
intervals (fig. 70). These are often pierced horizontally, as if for a fine cord, by 


= ~ 


Fig. 69. From Willoughby, E. R. Yorks. Height 7 in Fig. 70. From Seamer, E. R. Yorks. Height 4 in 


which the vessels might be suspended or carried. When not perforated, such 
knobs, if held between the finger and thumb, may have been useful for steadying 
the vessel. The finest food vase found in England, with which I am acquainted, 
is from a barrow at Wetton Hill, Staffordshire, in the Bateman collection.’ It 


Fig. 71 From Heighington, Lincolnshire. Height 4} in. Fig. 72. 


belongs to this type, but the four perforated ears are of larger size than usual, and 
may be termed handles. One very curious vessel, from Heighington, Lincoln- 


* No. 104. C. It is inadequately figured, Cran. Brit. pl. 12, xiv. p. 2; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 139, 
285. The handles are exaggerated and the beauty of the surface ornament is quite missed in the figure. 
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shire, has the base singularly modified, so as to serve perhaps the purpose of 
perforated ears. There are four projecting segments or feet, each of which is 
doubly perforated. (Figs. 71, 72). 

That no food vessels of this third decorated variety have been found in the 
round barrows of Wiltshire is the more remarkable, as fragments of such— 
though not [ think with stop-ridges—were obtained from the chambered long 
barrow at West Kennet, in that county. 

6. Decorated Shallow Bowl-shaped Food Vessels —-This variety, in which the 


Fig. 73. Shallow Food Vessel from Ireland. Height 3 in. 


ornamentation reaches its highest development, is, L believe, confined to [reland.' 
The form, almost saucer-like, is that of a compressed or very oblate spheroid. 


* Arch. Journ, xxvi. 288, figs.. In Mr. Greenwell’s collection are two food vessels, each with four feet, 
but these are not confluent. 

® Archeologia, xxxviii. 418, figs. 14,15. Mr. Albert Way believes this tomb had become “a dwelling- 
place for the living,” (Arch. Cambr. 3 S. xiv. 284, Hydriot. Cambr. p. 68,) which, if the case, the fictile 
fragments prove must have been before the close of the round-barrow period. 

* The great majority of the /ictilia from the Irish tumuli hitherto described are food vessels of our third 
or fourth types, and more elaborately ornamented than those of England. They may indeed be dis- 
tinguished by their style. The history is generally imperfect and they are vaguely termed “urns.” The 
circumstances of discovery, more accurately reported by such early writers as Mo,syneux (Natural History 
of Ireland, 1726, p. 201, fig. 6) and Harris (Ware's Ireland, 1764, ii. 146, pl. ii. fig. 3), than by their 
successors, sufficiently show that the vases found at Stillorgan and Powerscourt were really food vessels. 
See also the remarkable discovery in 1786, at Mount Stewart, near Grey Abbey, co. Down, referred to in 
the note below. Under a cairn were more than fifty stone cists containing burnt bones, and in the north- 
west angle of each an earthen vase of the capacity of about one quart, containing a little “ blackish granu- 


lated earth.” 
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The grooved lines or furrows, with which it is decorated, appear to have been 
deeply incised or almost scooped out of the surface. That figured above (fig. 73) 


Fig. 74. From Altegarron, co. Antrim. Height 5 in. 


is in the collection of the Society* This peculiar style of ornament is likewise seen 


Fig. 75. From Ballybit, co. Carlow. Height 5 in. 


in food-vessels from Ireland, which belong to our preceding varieties.” The Trish 
food vessels present almost endless modifications of form. In addition to the urn, 
* Proc. Soc. Ant. 28. ii. 5. At the bottom is a cruciform ornament in punctured lines, figured further 


on. One specimen of this depressed Irish type is in the British Museum. . 
Several from Ballon Hill, co. Carlow, are figured, (Proc. Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 1852, ii. 295, pls i., 
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bowl, and compressed types, some of much more rare occurrence may be termed 
jug-shaped, having an everted brim suitable for pouring from. One such of 
great beauty, from Dungiven, co. Londonderry, in the possession of Mr. A. G. 
Geoghegan," approaches in form some of the Scottish drinking cups, but is dis- 
tinguished from these by the curvature of the internally decorated brim. 


Food vessels, almost alone of British j/ictilia, are in rare cases furnished with 
covers. The first noticed by me was from a barrow at Acklam, E. R. Yorkshire ; 
opened by the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club in 1849. The thin saucer-like cover, 
which was broken, had been tooled all over with hatchings, in the same style as 
the vessel to which it belonged.” In Mr. Greenwell’s collection are two food 
vessels from a barrow at Potter Brompton, also in the East Riding, each of 


Fig. 76. Cover from Dorchester, Dorset. Secale 4. 


Figs. 77,78. Cover from Durnford, Wilts. Two views. Scale 4. 


which has a cover with a knob in the centre, by which to lift it. Both are 
ornamented with a dotted pattern. A cover, of the same form but without 


iis, lii., Arch. Journ, xi. 73); one from Ballybit, in the same county, (ibid. 1862, 2S. iv. 12); one from 
Macrackens, co. Tyrone, with five pierced knobs, (ibid. 1870, 4S. i. 29; comp. 1864, 28. iv. 304, Arch. 
Journ. xxvii. 222); one from Altegarron, near Belfast, (ibid. 49. i. 506); and one from Trillick, co. 
Tyrone, (ibid. 583). Figures of two of these vessels are reproduced above (figs. 74, 75), by the kind 
permission of the Rev. James Graves and R. Malcomson, Esq. Four from the cairn near Grey Abbey, 
co. Down, are figured, Ulster Journ. of Archeology, ix. 111 (comp. Dublin Penny Journal, 1882, i. 108) ; 
several others are collected in an unpublished plate by Sir R. C. Hoare, a copy of which is in the library 
of the Society ; figs 1—5 are Irish, 6—8 Welsh, after Fenton. 

* For excellent photographs of this and other Irish food vessels I have to thank Mr. Geoghegan. 

” Proc. Yorks. Phil. Soc. 1849, p. 177; Cran. Brit. pl. 31, ix. The food vessel, but not the cover, is 
figured by Professor J Phillips, F.R.S. Rivers and Mountains of Yorkshire, 206, 290, pl. 33. 
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ornament, is in the county museum at Dorchester’ (fig. 76). A very curious 
cover or lid found with a broken vase in a barrow at Durnford, Wilts, is 
described by Hoare as “‘ richly ornamented with zigzags.”” The vessel has been 
a sort of jar with a narrow mouth and perforated ears at the shoulders. The 
lid, like that of a round box, has a thick rim slightly bevelled, and is ornamented 
with a cross and cirele of chevrons.” (Figs. 77, 78.) 

The bottoms of food-vessels found in England and Scotland are occasionally 
ornamented. About twenty-five from the barrows of Derbyshire, in the Bateman 
Museum, are all plain at the base. Of nearly eighty of these vessels from the 
north of England, chiefly Yorkshire, in the Greenwell and Ruddock collections, 
including one obtained by Lord Londesborough, four, or about one in twenty, are 
decorated in this situation. In all the ornament is cruciform, two or more 
impressed cord lines, or two or more rows of punctures, decussating so as to form 
a rude four-armed cross. One is from the barrow at Kellythorpe, in the East 
) Riding," one from the North Riding, now in the Bateman Museum," and two in that 
| formed by Mr. Greenwell; one from Harbottle, the ‘‘ cross at the bottom formed 
ij of lines and dots,” the other, of miniature size, likewise from Northumberland, 
with a distorted cross, produced by “impressions of twisted thong.’ The Scottish 
food-vessels seem to be decorated at the bottom in about the same proportion as the 
i north-English. In the museum at Edinburgh are about twenty such vessels, and 
| one only (p. 45) is ornamented in this situation. This consists of four semi- 
| circular sets of markings, arranged quadrant-fashion. 

Irish food-vases are very much more often ornamented at the base; and out of 
eighty or more inspected by me, eighteen, or at least one in five, are thus marked. 
This is the same degree of frequency as that in which the bottoms of the incense 
cups of Wiltshire and Yorkshire have been found ornamented. Seventeen of these 
[rish food-vessels are in the museum of Edinburgh, forty-five in that of Dublin; 
the others seattered in various collections. In eight of the eighteen the ornament 


: * Arch. Journ. xxv. 52, fig. The cover is 5 inches in diameter. It is not stated to be from a tumulus. 
> Ancient Wilts,i. 221. The “cover or lid” and a fragment of the vessel are at Lake House. For 
the opportunity of figuring the former I am indebted to the Rev. E. Duke. 
i i A “cup with a cover” from co. Kilkenny, Ireland, seen by the Rev. James Graves, has, he informs 
me, been lost. 
; * Archeologia, xxxiv. 258, pl. xx. fig. 10. The food vessel is figured by Lord Londesborough, but not 
: the design at the bottom. The cross is formed of two double rows of dots. 


* Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 212,285. The vessel was exhumed by Mr. Ruddock from a barrow 


at Newton upon Raweliff, North Riding cf Yorkshire. A broad cross is formed by the decussation of two 


4 triple rows of punctured dots, twelve or thirteen in a row. 
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at the bottom is more or less cruciform. In the others it varies, but has gene- 
rally a radiating or stellate form. In the Irish food vase, of our fourth variety, 
in the collection of this Society, figured above (fig. 73 anée), the cross at the 
hottom is formed by the decussation of two broad bands of punctured dots, the 
one consisting of about five, the other of six parallel dotted lines.* (Fig. 78.) 
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Fig. 79. Bottom of Food Vessel from Ireland, fig. 73. Fig. 80. From Cooen, co, Kilkenny. 


(Seale 4 linear). 


One of the four food-vases from Mount Stewart, co. Down, referred to on the last 
page but one, is ornamented with fine punctures at the bottom." Two crosses 
intersect each other, and are inclosed within a series of concentric circles, the 
whole forming a doubly cruciform or wheel-shaped ornament. Somewhat similar 
is the form of decoration at the bottom of a food-vase from Cooen, co. Kilkenny, 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. (Fig. 80.)° 


Food vessels, as well as the drinking cups which remain to be described, are 
generally found upright, and if in an ordinary barrow are filled with the stones 
and earth of which the tumulus is formed ; but if protected by a cist of stone, 
are usually empty, the food vessels containing perhaps only a little dust, or 
decomposed organic matter,’ the drinking cups merely stained or encrusted up 


* The Irish “ urn,” from a barrow at Stackallen, with a cross at the bottom, named by Mr. Albert Way 
(Arch. Cambr. 1868, 3 S. xiv. 281), on the authority of Mr. Du Neyer, is probably also a food vase. Two 
of the four Irish food vases in the British Museum are partially decorated at the bottom, but not cross-wise. 

" This vessel is the subject of the second figure in plate i. //ster Journ. Archeology, ix.112. For a 
rubbing and sketch of the ornament at the bottom I am indebted to the present owner, Mr. D. MacCance, 
of Clifden, Belfast 

Wilde, Catalogue Mus. Royal Irish Academy, p. 188, No. 16. For this and other sketches I am in- 
lebted to the pencil of my nephew, F. H. Longfield, Esq. 

' A food vessel from a stone cist in a barrow near Scarborough “ was more than half-filled with a dry 
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to a certain level. They have probably contained offerings of food and drink, 
such as savage and half-civilised nations still place in the tomb. Bancroft tells 
us of the supply of food and the “ well-filled bowl” buried with the braves of 
certain American tribes; and to the present day, the Samoan Islanders include 
the favourite “ drinking cup” among the objects consigned to the tomb." Such 
customs seem to have been almost universal, and to have prevailed amongst 
peoples far from rude or uncivilised. Homer describes Achilles as watching all 
night by the burning pile of Patroclus, calling him by name, and pouring copivus 
libations of wine from a golden cup. Ulysses, before his visit to Hades, offers to 
the dead libations of mead or melikraton, followed by wine and pure water; fine 
flour being sprinkled on the hole in the earth where all were poured.” Tombs, both 
Greek and Roman, contain vessels suitable for the service of the table.“ In ceme- 
teries in this country, as at Colchester, and at Litlington in Cambridgeshire, 
numerous Roman cinerary urns are found, accompanied by bottles suitable for 
liquid, and bowls or dishes for solid food." 

The majority of the food vessels from the barrows seem to have been employed 
for some pultaceous food or pottage, which almost everywhere forms the staple 
diet of man before, and often for ages after, he adopts the use of bread.” Vessels 
with wide mouths and thick moulded rims, such as these, are not suitable for drink- 
ing, but are well adapted for thick porridge, or for curds, whether the fingers 
or some sort of spoon were used to convey the food to the mouth.’ The furrows 


coarse powder, of a dark reddish-brown colour,” which, on analysis, proved to be of vegetable origin, highly 
carbonized, as thought from the long continued action of water. With the powder were numerous small 
fragments of branches, the fibre only slightly altered. A small proportion of resin was detected. (W. 
Travis, M.D., Letter to Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart, 1836, p. 7, pl. ii. fig. 3.) A food vase from a cist at 
Kinaldie, Aberdeenshire, contained a black greasy deposit of animal matter, no doubt the remains of food. 
Cran. Brit. pl. 25, v. In vases from other cists in this county, Mr. Alexander Watts reports “a whiteish 
mealy substance” at the bottom. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii, 232. 

® Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 230. 

> liad, xxiii, 218 ; Odyss. x. 519 ; xi. 27. In Archeologia, xlii. 237, the libations and offering to the 
manes are described, chiefly after Virgil. 

Ponitur exigua feralis cena patella. Juv. Sat. v. 85. Vitruvius witnesses to the custom among the 
Greeks, of interring drinking cups with the dead—* poculis quibus ea viva delectabatur,” iv. 1. s. 9. 

Archeologia, xxvi. 368. 

Pliny, xviii. 8-19. Maize porridge is the substitute for bread with the American tribes. E. T. 
Stevens, Flint Chips, pp. 542, 545. According to Fynes Moryson, the common Irish, as late as the seven- 
teenth century, had no bread, but only oats, coarsely prepared. See the curious account of the manners of 
the Irish. Ten Years’ Travel, 1617, part iii. b. 3, c. v. p. 156. 

f See the illustration of the party at dinner, in Lane, Modern Egyptians, where three different methods of 
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below the rim, particularly when provided with ears, may have served for steady- | 
ing the vessel with the left hand, whilst the right was employed in eating. These \ reat 
vessels being principally found in the barrows of the more northern parts of Hee 
Britain, is in accordance with these views. Cwsar says many of the Britons of the 
interior did not sow corn; but neither his exact meaning nor the extent of his 
information as to the north of the island are certain. It is not improbable that, 
like the Germans of Pliny’s time, the northern Britons may have grown oats, but im i 
not wheat;* and that the vessels before us were chiefly used for oatmeal | 
porridge. This was the favourite food of the Scots in the time of St. Jerome," and 
probably at a much earlier period, and may be supposed to have been such for 
more than two thousand years, down to our own times; as appears in Dr. 
Johnson’s facetious definition of the word “ oats,”’ and in the pleasant confession 
of the first Edinburgh Reviewers.* 

The vessels recognised as drinking cups are, from their general form and thin 
spreading lips, suited to that purpose. They resemble in shape the cup in the 
hands of one of the well-known Gaulish bronze figures found at Lyons,‘ and 
would have been well adapted for the potations at feasts, such as are described by 
an eye-witness in Gaul, about a century before our era." The liquor, Posidonius 
says, was carried round by a boy in earthen vessels of the kind the Greeks call an 
ambixc ; from which the guests are described as drinking leisurely, not more 
than a cyathus at a time.” The drink used in Gaul was frequently wine, but in 


eating are shown. Further on (fig. 87), we find that the Northern Britons had spoons of horn, like the 
Dacotahs of North America. Longfellow, Hiawatha, xi. 17. 

* Pliny, xviii. 44. This hardy cereal was probably cultivated in the North of Europe long before wheat. 
This is confirmed by the story of the Odne, islanders of the furthest North, whose food consisted of the eggs 
of birds and oats. Pliny, iv. 27 ; Mela, iii. 6. The Celtic peoples also made extensive use of spelt and 
beans, from both of which they made pottage: Pliny, xviii. 10; xxii. 61. 

* Prolog. Comm. in Hierem. i. iii. Saint Jerome tells Ca#lestius the Scot (Irishman), that he stuffed 
himself too much with Scotch porridge, Scotorum pultibus. 

* Their well-known gloss on the line in Virgil's first Eclogue, “ Tenui musam meditamur avena.”’ : 
Sydney Smith, Works, preface. Life and Times of Lord Brougham, i. 246. 

Rich, Companion to Dict. and Lexicon, p. 117 ; Cran. Brit. v. 75. 


mn 


* Posidon, ap. Athen. Deipn. iv. 26 ; Cran. Brit. lc. pp. 74, 107. This mention of a Greek drinking aq 
vessel reminds us of Strabo’s statement, that earthen vessels were among the goods with which the ; OF 3 
Pheenicians traded to the Cassiterides. This is the more probable, as Scylax says that Greek pottery was 4 . i 
one of the articles which the same people bartered for the ivory of Africa. Periplus, iii. ; Kenrick, Mi 
Phonicia, p. 226. Tt does not appear that any pottery yet found in the barrows has a claim to be regarded ; : # 
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Britain was usually ale or beer, the cwrw (cerevisia) of the later Welsh. Perhaps 
the only other view as to these vessels which might be advanced is, that they were 
intended for the lustral water in use in pagan times; and vessels of which—the 
holy water, aqua benedicta of the Roman Church—were often buried with the 
dead during the middle ages, and even later," 


4. Drinkine Cups. 


The most handsome of the fictile vases of Ancient Britain are the drinking 
cups. They are usually tall vessels of seven or eight inches in height, thin and 
well baked, made from clay tempered with sand or finely pounded stone ; the 
colour varying from alight brown to a somewhat bright red. The general capacity 
is from two to three pints, though a very few contain less than one,” and others 
as much as four pints. The ornamentation is profuse; the surface, covered with 
markings incised or punctured, symmetrically arranged in horizontal bands, 
which, in the more ornate, alternate with square, oblong, or chequer-shaped 
compartments, placed vertically or obliquely, and variously filled in, sometimes, 
as in the fine specimen from East Kennet, with a large saltire or St. Andrew’s 
cross. (Fig. 83.) 

Drinking cups are the accompaniment of unburnt bodies, and were placed in 
the grave near the head, or, more frequently (in Wiltshire twice as often),° near 
the feet. There is scarcely any rule without an exception, real or apparent; and 
out of 272 burnt interments in the Wiltshire barrows two were accompanied by 
this form of vessel,’ perhaps employed from caprice, or in the absence of others of 


* Archeologia, xxxv. 301; xxxvi. 258, 271; «xxviii. 330, 336, 352; xxxix. 136; xlii. 431. I am not 
aware of any direct evidence of the use of holy water by the Ancient Britons. See, however, the verses by 
the Rev. J. Skinner, in Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi. 322. 

* The small cup of our first type from Grind Low, Derbyshire, ( Reliquary, 1863, iii. 206,) measuring 
44 inches, may have a capacity of about one pint (fig. 81); that of our second type from Boyton, Wilts 
( Archeologia, xv. 343, pl. xvii. fig. 2), 3} inches high, can scarcely have exceeded halfapint. Two coarse 
drinking cups, each holding a pint or more, are in the museum at Audley End. The ornament on the 
smaller one seems to have been produced by an impressed twisted cord, or finely notched twig or stick. 
The other has a punctured ornament, in a Vandyke pattern. 

* Hoare records eight near the head and twelve near the feet. Three others, in the barrows at Winters- 
low Hut, East Kennet, and Roundway, were all near the feet ; ‘one exhumed by myself was at the head, 
two at the feet. These give twenty-six cases, 17 to 9, or about two to one. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 121 (*), 199 ("), 115 (7); the last ambiguous. In one case, 254 (*), a grave 


contained a drinking cup, but no human remains burnt or unburnt. 
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more appropriate form. Mr. Bateman tells us that the only metallic objects found 
by him with drinking cups were one or two small awls of bronze ; but his infer- 
ence, that they belong to an epoch when metal was almost unknown, is not there- 
fore to be admitted. It may rather be supposed that they belong to a late period, 
when, from different causes, as the influence, perhaps indirect, of Roman culture, 
the burial of weapons had become rare, whilst that of vessels for food and drink 
had received no discouragement. Of the Wiltshire barrows however, not to count 
mere pins or awls, there were as many as six, in which, with drinking cups, were 
also daggers or knives of bronze." Five of these, of which the form is known, were 
all of plain undecorated types, three of the tanged and two of the flat riveted 
form. 

Drinking cups occur more often in the barrows of Wiltshire than in those of 
any other part of England. Thirty-six were found by Hoare and Cunnington, 
viz., with one of every three unburnt bodies, counting both primary and secondary. 
A very large proportion were broken, so that there are only nine in the museum 
at Stourhead.® The barrows of Dorset have yielded fewer drinking cups than 
was to have been expected, allowing even for the much greater preponderance 
of interments by cremation. There are none in Mr. Durden’s large collection of 
fictilia, One known to me is in Mr. Austen’s collection, and another from 
Dewlish in Mr. Hall’s, at Osmington. Three others recorded raise the number 
to no more than five; two of these being from barrows at Woodyates, just over 
the Wiltshire border, and probably within the Belgic limits.‘ 

Unburnt interments in the barrows of Derby and Stafford are accompanied by 
drinking cups about half as frequently as those of Wiltshire. About sixteen are 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 44, pl. ii; 205 (); 238 (%), pl. xxxiv. The three other barrows are those 
enumerated by locality in note® supra. In barrows as far north as that at Kellythorpe, E. R. Yortsh. there 
was a bronze knife and a drinking cup, with the primary interment. Archaologia, xxxiv. 254, pl. xx. 
Drinking cups found with secondary interments, there being bronze objects with the primary ones below, 
are equally opposed to Mr. Bateman’s view. For such see Ancient Wilts, i. 164(“), 199 ('), 238 ("), 

> Eight are figured, Ancient Wilts, i. pl. ix. xiv. xvi. xvii. xviii. xxviii. figs. 3, 8 (both doubtful or not 
well drawn); ii. pl. xxxv. Three others in the Devizes Museum are figured, Cran. Brit. pl. 42, xxxii. (*), 
pl. 58, xxviii. (7), Of three in my own collection, one of small size is from an oval barrow, Proc. Soc. Ant. 
2 8. ii. 429, and two are figured, Archeologia, xlii. 196. 

© Warne, op, cit. i. 48 ; ii. 9; 19, pl. vii. fig. 1; iii. 16, 23. Ancient Wilts, i. 234 (*), 238 (*). That 
from Dewlish, of a pale red colour, is described by Mr. Warne, as “the most beautiful fictile specimen 
it had been his lot to excavate” (i. 48). It is remarkable as being nearly a counterpart of that from 
East Kennet, Wilts, given in fig. 83. So great a degree of correspondence in two objects from barrows 
is most rare. 
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in the Bateman Museum, half as many more being too fragmentary for restora- 
tion. This gives twenty-four cups to 150 interments; or about one in six." [In 


Fig. $1. From Grind Low, Derbyshire. Type a. Fig. 82. From Gospel Hillock, Derbyshire. Type 4 
Height 44 in Height 7 in. 


Yorkshire, the drinking cup “ has occurred very sparingly.’”’” In Mr. Greenwell’s 
table of 111 interments, nearly all in Yorkshire, and the rest in neighbouring 
counties, fifty-eight are of unburnt bodies, and of these five only were thus 
accompanied ;” or about one in twelve. In Wiltshire, drinking cups are four 
times, and in Derbyshire twice, as frequent as in Yorkshire. 

The urns from Cleveland, N. R. Yorkshire, in the collection of the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, at Danby, are all from interments by cremation, and do not embrace a 
single drinking cup. The Yorkshire cups are, as a rule, heavier and coarser 
than those of Wiltshire. 

Drinking-cups are found in the cairns and cists of Scotland, especially in the 
Lowlands, and in Aberdeen, Banff, and the adjoining counties; but, so far as yet 
appears, rarely to the north of the Moray Frith. A. very few are of the same 


* Seven or eight from Derbyshire and Staffordshire are figured, several of them in more than one place. 
Bateman, Vestiyes, pp. 59,87. Cran. Brit. pl. 41, xxi.; 60,xx. Bowman, Reliq. Ant. Ebor. p. 8, pl. i. fig. 2. 
Jewitt, Reliquary, ii. 69; iii. 206 ; viii. 87. Grave Mounds, pp. LOL-105, Arch. Journ. xviii. 415, where 
“from Green Low, Alsop Moor,” read from Bee Low. 

irch. Journ, xxii. 261. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2 ed. p. 138, Since the publication of this 
table in 1869, Mr. Greenwell, in a single barrow at Rudstone, found as many as five such vessels with a 
like number of interments, One or two are, I think, ornamented within the lip ; two contained a notable 
quantity of dark-coloured matter at the bottom, and two were found with burnt bodies. Arch. Journ. 
xxvii. 71. Several were also found in other barrows of the same group in 1870. 

One fine Yorkshire cup, from a barrow near Fimber, is in Mr. Mortimer’s collection, where I saw 


three or four others. Reliquary, 1868, ix. 68. 
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form as the English, the majority being of a type or types which, after a little i i. 
experience, are at once discriminated as Scottish. They are still coarser and | 
heavier than those of Yorkshire.* The drinking-cups of Wales seem to offer i a bi 
a greater variety than those of England, so far as the scattered examples of them he 7 “aay 
are known. It is curious that they do not occur amongst the sepulchral anti- i ie | 
quities of Ireland.” They will probably be found with those of France, if the i : 3 4 


barrows of that country should ever be systematically examined; as they appear 
to be common in the megalithic tombs of the Channel Islands, geographically 
part of Normandy. Several have been figured by Dr. Lukis, and, from their form, 
are by him called “ bell-shaped.” 

Three principal types of drinking cup are to be distinguished, chiefly from the 
characters of the brim, two of which belong to England and one to Scotland. 


4. DRINKING CUPS. 


a. High-brimmed Globose Cup. 
8. Ovoid Cup with Recurved Rim. 
y. Low-brimmed Cup. 


a. High-brimmed Globose Drinking Cup.—This is the prevailing type in South 
Britain, to which four-fifths, probably, of the known examples belong, The body 
or lower part is more or less globular; the upper, separated from the lower by a 
constriction, frequently very defined, spreads out somewhat like the calyx of a | 
flower, and forms a brim which almost equals the lower part in height. The 
sides of this brim, whether more or less erect or sloping, are straight, and not a . | 


* Cups of the English form very rarely occur north of the friths of Forth and Clyde. One Scottish one 
is that from Juniper Green, Midlothian. Cran. Brit. pl. 15, vi. (*) ; another from Crinan, Argyleshire, is i i { | 


figured, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. vi. 336, 351, pl. xx. fig. 2. i 


> 


® There are none in the collections in Dublin or at Belfast, or in the Bell collection ; and, the Rev. 
James Graves informs me, none in that at Kilkenny. The only exception IL know of is not without 
doubt. What looks however like a drinking cup of our second type is figured in the Dublin Penny ) 
Journal (1832, i. 108), as found with eleven other “urns,” in the cairn at Mount Stewart, near Grey { ) . pH i 


Abbey, co. Down (Ulster Journal of Archaeology, ix. 111, pl. i. ii.), already referred to as containing so . | i i 
many food vessels. 

Archwologia, xxxv. 254 ; Arch. Journ. i. 228, 229 (upper vase at the top). Six with horizontal bands mo 4 
are figured, Archwoloyia, xxxv. 256. In the original drawing preserved in the library of the Society, the | i: 
largest of these “ bell-shaped funereal urns” is said to be from Herm ; the three next in size from De Tus : Oks i 


in Guernsey. 
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recurved at the lip.* The ornamentation is profuse and elaborate. (Plate XXXI. 
fig. 1.) This type is very amply illustrated by published figures, and scarcely 
requires such especial notice as the two others. 


> 


Fig. 83. From East Kennet, Wilts. Type «. Fig. 84. From Roundway, Wilts. Type 4. 
Height 7} in. (Seale 4 linear.) Height 64 in 


8. Ovoid Drinking Cup with Receurved Rim.—In this there is no distinct 
demarcation between the body of the cup and the brim, but the one glides into 
the other by a gradual curve. The brim is of slight elevation, and in the Wilt- 
shire examples is curved outwards at the lip. As in the former type the body 
or rounded part of the cup may be called globular, in this it is oval. More 
attention seems to have been paid to the fabric than to decoration. The walls 
are thinner than in any other variety of British fictile vessel, and as they have 
been well fired, the colour is red, as bright almost as that of Samian ware. In 


* The figure of a cup from Horncastle, Lincolnshire, has the unique features of a projecting foot, and a 
distinctly bevelled shoulder. It seems however to have been engraved from a drawing the accuracy o! 


which may be doubted. Arch. Journ. xiii. 36. 
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veneral, the ornament is simple and confined to horizontal bands, in lines, dots, 
and chevrons, alternating with other bands left plain. This type is probably of 
later introduction than the former. Two or three examples were accompanied by 
plain tanged bronze blades, and by oblong tablets (gorgets ?) of chlorite slate. 

Though relatively rare, as many as seven examples have been yielded by the 
Wiltshire barrows. The first drinking cup from this county to be figured was of 
this type, and exhumed at Boyton in 1804." Another very tall cup of the same 
deseription, from the Winterslow Hut barrow, is in the Ashmolean Museum. 
(Plate XX.XI. fig. 2.) Some however are of medium height; as that from Round- 
way” (fig. 84), and perhaps another, from Upton Lovel, given in “ Ancient Wilts.” 
Two from North Wilts are imperfectly figured by Dean Merewether." Several of 
the southern and other counties neighbouring to Wiltshire have yielded cups of the 
same type, viz., Devon,’ Cornwall,’ Oxford,‘ and Berkshire. That from Seven 
Barrows, Lambourn, in the last-named county, is in the British Museum; where it 
may be compared with one of our first type, with unusual incused ornamentation, 
and a very high brim, from one of the same barrows. (Pl. XXXTI. figs. 4, 5.) 
Both are exceptional, though fine specimens. That of the oval type now under 
consideration has five small holes in a row on one side, near the bottom, but, 
being repaired at this point, it cannot be asserted that the cup was pierced by 
these holes. 

This type is more rarely met with in the barrows of Derbyshire. One in the 
Bateman collection, from Blake Low, is remarkable from the simple ornament of 


' Archeologia, xv. 343, pl. xvii. figs. 1, 2; Ancient Wilts, i. 102. The cup, holding nearly four pints, 
was 4 inches high. It was accompanied by one of the same type, of miniature proportions, with a capacity 
f not more than half a pint, and only 34 inches high. 

' Cran. Brit. pl. 42 xxxii. (*). 6} inches high. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), pl. ix. Another of the same type is in the unpublished plate; “ Tumuli, 
Imber,” fig. 6. This must be the “drinking cup of red pottery” of Ancient Wilts, i. 86. In both 
figures, the mouth appears to be drawn too narrow: one of the two is at Stourhead. 

' Proce. Arch. Inst. at Salisbury, 105, aa ; 109, No. 9. 

Kirwan, Trans. Devon, Assoc. Science, 1868, ii. 644; Trans. Congress Prehistoric Archaology, 1868, 
p 392, pl. vill. It is described as a “food vessel.” The simple decoration is like that from Drayton, 
Oxfordshire, referred to in a succeeding note. 

' Borlase, Cornwall, 286, pl. xvi. fig. 6. Thought by Borlase to be Roman ; as in later days one found 
near York has been so figured in Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, p. 122, pl. xv. fig. 15. This likewise is of our 
second type. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. 2. ii. 204. Of this there is a drawing in the library of the Society. The cup is 
simply decorated, with parallel impressed horizontal lines. 
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parallel grooves and dots being nearly confined to the upper part.” (Pl. XX XI. fig.3.) 
Another simply decorated, though in a different style, is from Gospel Hillock, in 
the same county.” (Fig. 82.) The same variety, also ornamented with parallel 
groovings, is seen in some of the Yorkshire cups in the Greenwell collection, and 
one from the barrow at Kellythorpe, opened by Lord Londesborough, has been 
figured, though perhaps not very accurately. A small but broad Welsh example, 
from Glan-yr-Afon, Denbighshire, with peculiar ornaments, deeply incised, is 
given by Mr. Albert Way,‘ and by his permission is reproduced here. (Fig. 85.) 


Fig. 85. From Glan-vr-Afon, Denbighshire Fig. 86. From Aberbechan, Montgomeryshire, 
Height 5 in (Seale 4 linear.) Height 4 in. 

y. Low-brimmed Drinking Cup.—This, the form which prevails in Scotland, 
and likewise in Northumberland, to the north of the Roman wall,” may be 
regarded as a debased variety of our first type. There are about twenty in the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh; and, though they differ 
very much infer se, in size, proportions, and ornament, a family resemblance is 
generally to be traced. As compared with our English cups of Type a, the body 
is oval rather than globular in form, and the brim much lower, not more than 

* Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 41, 285 ; where a second cup partially ornamented in the same fashion 
referred to. 

Capt. F. D, Lukis, Re/iquary, viii. 87 ; Grave Mounds, p. 105, fig. 113. 

irchwologia, xxxiv. 255. pl. xx. fig. 6. 

Hydrictaphia Cambrens. p. 52, tig. 30; Arch. Camb. 3 8. xiv. 268. Mr. Way adduces the cup from 
Suvock, Aberdeenshire, as presenting some “ features of resemblance,” but the figure of this last appears 
scarcely exact, and it is probably of the low-brimmed type usual in Scotland. 


Proc. Berwick Nat. Club, iv. 428, pl. xiii. figs. 3, 4. From cist at North Sunderland. 
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4 third or fourth of the height of the lower part. The ornamentation is on the i at 
whole less elaborate, and does not cover the surface so completely as in English 4 . i 
cups. Several have been engraved," but the figures are often somewhat inac- i a 
curate. Three good examples, from the counties of Aberdeen and Nairn, are in i : 
the British Museum,” and one, exceptionally coarse and of dwarfish proportions, | a 
from Kirkbuddo, Forfar, is in the collection of the Society.” (Plate XX XT. fig. 6.) 4 | i 
The figure of a beautiful cup approaching to this type, only four inches high, Bd 
from Aberbechan, North Wales, is here reproduced (fig. 86), through the kindness Ef | 
of Morris C. Jones, Esq. F.S.A.°. A more distinctive example is that which i . 
follows, from Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. (Fig, 87.) i ioe 
Of the Seottish cups now figured for the first time, two are from the south of ‘ie 
q | 
| 
| 


Drinking Cup, with Horn Ladle. 
Fig. 87. From Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. Type y. Height 64in. 


the friths, viz., Lanark and East Lothian; the other, of larger proportions, from 


Inveramsy, Aberdeenshire. (Plate XX XI. figs. 7,8, 9.) That from Lanark pre- 

* Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, pp. 283, 287; 2 ed. i. 423, pl. vi. fig. 78. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. i. 205 ; * ; i 
vii. 116, 561; 269, 521, pl. xiv. In one of these, given above, was a curious spoon or ladle made of ox-horn, MW oe } 
Cran. Brit. pl. 16, iv. (*); some errors in outline are pointed out in a note. Catal. Mus. Arch. Inst. at 4 ‘ ) 
Edinburgh, p. 11, figs. 2,3; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. x. 7; xvii. 111, pl. xii. fig. 1. This last seems 
to be a Seottish drinking cup, though said to have contained burnt bones. One, not so tall, but Rs wit i 


apparently resembling our English Type a, from near Jedburgh, is figured in The Graphic, Jan. 14, i 
1871, p. 41. 
Proe. Soe. Ant. 2 8. i. 396. The Nairn cup was presented by Lord Cawdor, those from Aberdeen- f 
shire by C. E. Dalrymple, Esq. 
Catalogue Antiq. of Soe. of Antiq. p. 17. Tt was found in 1806, and measures only 4 inches in height. 4 
Trans. Powysland Club, iii, 426. 1 am informed by Mr. Jones that there is no ornament on the 4 


inside of the rim or at the bottom. 
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sents the peculiarity of a bevel at the point of junction between the body and brim 
of the cup. <A few Seottish drinking cups approach more or less our second 
type. Such is that from a cairn at Linlathan, Forfar, rudely ornamented 
with coarse chevron lines, figured by Mr. John Stuart.* | One from Eddertoun, 
Ross-shire,” and another from Kinghorn, Fife,” are of the same general form, 
and ornamented in the same coarse style: in that from Pendreich, Stirlingshire,’ 

the decoration is more like that of our English cups. 
Drinking eups, as a rule, have the inner surface of the lip smooth and plain, 
ornament in this situation not being very appropriate to the purpose of these 
) vessels. In a few, however, from Yorkshire and Northumberland,° the ornament 
is carried over the edge of the brim, in the form of a narrow border. In one 
entirely exceptional example, from Lean Low, Derbyshire,’ a deep hollow moulding 
| is carried to some depth in this situation, which, like the exterior, is thickly 
) / covered with a twisted cord or thong ornament, altogether in an unusual manner. 
The bottom of this cup is ornamented in the same style. (Fig. 90.) Mr. Bateman 
) classes as an aberrant form of drinking cup a little vessel found by him in Liff’s Low, 


Derbyshire. It is globular below, and, being without foot or base, must have 
been held in the hand when in use. Possibly it was worn at the waist, a thong 
being tied round the groove at its centre; its capacity however must have been of 
the smallest, less perhaps than that of a common wine glass. 

In very rare cases, drinking cups have handles of the bowed sort, in the 
form of a tankard or “ pint pot”’’ of the present day. None have been found 
in Wiltshire; but the remains of one from Appledore, in the adjoining county of 
Berks, are in the British Museum.” One from March, in the Isle of Ely,’ 
and another from a barrow near Pickering, N. R. Yorkshire,’ have been 
engraved, and are given again here. (Figs. 88, 89.) 


q 
; * Sculptured Stones, 1867, ii. 54, pl. c. With the cup was a bronze blade 44 inches in length. 
\ » Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot. vii. 269, fig. 2. 
j Museum of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. D. 22*. 
[hid. vin. 521, pl. Ixiv. 
; See that from Amble in the latter county. Arch. Journ xiv. 281. In at least one from Yorkshire, 
: the Greenwell collection, there is a band of ornament within the lip. 


Li. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 103, figs. 110, 111. 


Vestiges, p. 43; Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 236. 


ireh. Journ. xix. 364, 365, fig. The Appledore cup must have been about 7 inches high ; those 
; from March and Pickering are each 54 inches, 
: Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 209. Mr. Bateman also refers to a cup from near Whitby, Yorkshire, “ wit! 
| i the addition of a handle.” Catalogue of Antiq. p. 95. 
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Fig. 88. From March, Cambridgeshire. Fig. 89. From Pickering, N. R. Yorkshire 
Height 5) in. Height 54 in. 


Decoration of the bottoms of drinking cups is much rarer than of the other 
classes of fictile vessels, in consequence probably of their greater tenuity, and of 
the difficulty of handling them in the unfired state. Only two English cups 
can be cited as ornamented in this situation. One, a broken specimen in the 
British Museum, from West Lodge Gate, near York, bears a double lozenge 
thickly stippled in with punctures. The other, of quite anomalous form from 


| 4 
/ | 
} 
tes 
Fig. 90. Bottom of cup from Lean Low, Derbyshire Fig. 91. Bottom of cup from Kirkbuddo, N.B 


(Seale % linear). 


Lean Low, Derbyshire," referred to above, has the bottom, in common with the 
rest of the cup, thickly covered with an impressed cord ornament, forming at the 
base a confused cruciform-pattern within a lozenge. (Fig. 90.) On the bottom of 


‘ Since the last sheet was struck off, I have seen this little vessel in the collection of Mr. J. F. Lucas, 
ind doubt whether it has been correctly deseribed as a drinking-cup, and is not rather a food-vessel. 
VOL. XLII. 3 F 
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the little cup from Kirkbuddo, N. B., described on a preceding page, is a cross 
formed by the decussation of parallel lines, rudely scratched in, as found on 
raising the label there attached. A small leaflet with its footstalk has left its 
impression on the soft clay. (Fig. 91.) 


We have seen that a cross, or at least cruciform ornament, is found, though 
with varying frequency, at the bottom, in each form of sepulchral vessel.* In 
cinerary urns it is always on the inner surface; in the three other forms, always 
on the exterior. A cross however is a very simple device, and may have been 
adopted as a mere ornament; and hence it may be desirable to ascertain with 
what degree of frequency, as compared with other forms of decoration, it occurs 
in the positions referred to. This is shown in the following table : 


SEPULCHRAL FICTILE VESSELS URNAMENTED AT THE Borrom., 


Approximate Cruciform Other Total 
Nos. Examined, Ornament. Ornament. Ornamented at 
Bottom. 
1. Cinerary Urns 100 9 
2. Incense Cups 40 + 19 97 
3. Food Vessels (British) ‘ 120 + l 23 
(Irish) . 80 8 10 
4. Drinking Cups . ; ; 85 l 2 3 
Totals . , 475 30 32 62 


There will be different opinions as to the inferences to be drawn from these 
facts. The occurrence of a cross in this situation must at least be admitted to be 
relatively frequent, and may by some be thought not to be without significance. 
Further on, we shall find plates of gold from the barrows of Wiltshire and from 
[reland, and buttons of jet from Yorkshire, with strictly cruciform ornamenta- 
tion, very similar to that on several of our fictile vases. 

Tombs in the north of Italy, of the later bronze or early iron period,” have of 
late attracted much attention. Many fictile vases from these tombs, at Golasecca, 
in Lombardy, and Villanova, near Bologna, as well as others from Bourget, in 


* [ was shown by Mr. Franks, at the British Museum, a small ancient German cup from Senftenberg, 


ithe Klemm colleetion (No. 1,536), having an incised cross at the base. On a small Roman vessel 
found with an unburnt body (crouched), at Wyke Regis, Dorset, a well-defined cross is seen at the 
bottom. Arch. Journ. xvi. 201. With pre-Roman antiquities, must be reckoned the “ double ring, with 


crucial pattern in its centre,” on one of the stones in the chambered tumulus at Dowth, [reland. Sir J. 


Y. Simpson, British Archaic Sculpturings, p. 76, pl. xxix. tig. 8. 


Pigorini and Lubbock, Archa@ologia, xlii. 123. 
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Savoy, bear the impress of a four-armed cross (crux immissa +, crux decussata 
x), either on the base, the cover, or both.*. From these facts M. De Mortillet 
concludes that “ above a thousand years before Christ, the cross was already a 
religious emblem in frequent use.”” That these tombs date from a period some 
centuries earlier than our era can scarcely be questioned. Reasons moreover are 
assigned for the belief that “the cross was a sacred sign with the Gauls and 
Kelts;" and if so it can scarcely be doubted that it was equally so with the 
Britons. In Egypt, as the crux ansata (the three-armed cross, crux commissa 
T, the letter ¢au, the crux ansata being the same with a handle at the top), it 
was the recognised symbol of life, and especially eternal life.” It was also a 
sacred symbol in Babylonia ;* and its employment, with a like signification, is 
thought to have been very widely diffused. A certain hypothesis as to the 
origin of the cross as a symbol, originated in the last century and revived in 
the present, is, we think, to be rejected as devoid of satisfactory evidence.* 

[t is maintained by some, that, long anterior to the earliest possible develop- 
ment of Christian symbolism‘, the sign of the cross was already a symbol of life, 


* De Mortillet, Le signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme, figs. 54, 55, 57, 63, 106, 107. The cross is 
found both on the urns (ossuaries), and the “ accessory (food) vases,” and on the covers of the latter. 
Several of these crosses are copied in Mr. Baring-Gould’s work cited below ; figs. 22—27. De Mortiilet 


assigns a reverence for this symbol,—* le culte de la Croix”—to the people of the bronze period of Lom- 


bardy (p. 173). Probably these crosses are no more than rude ornaments. See also Virchow, aber das 
Zechen des Kreuzes auf alten Tépfen, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1871, p. 27, taf. iii. ; also J. Brent, 
F.S.A., Proe. Soc. Ant. 2 S. v. 124. 

Baring-Gould, Myths of Middle Ages, 2 8. “ Legend of the Cross.” p. 83. 

Kenrick, Ancient Egypt, i. 294, 303; ii, 32. Baring-Gould, 1. c. pp. 90, 92, 98. Wilkinson, 7'he 
Egyptians, p. 131. Ancient Egypt, 1847, v. 283. Sir Gardner Wilkinson says there is “ no evidence ” 
that the tau is “of a phallic character,” but does not altogether repudiate such a connection. 

* Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, iii, 467 ; Sir J. Y. Simpson, Archaic Seulpturings, p. 158, figs. 5, 
6, 14, 15, 16; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. app* vol. vi. 
* Baring-Gould, Lc. pp. 92, 93, 371. The ithyphallic theory is maintained with a great array of facts by 


Inman, in Ancient Faiths, and Ancient Pagan and Christian Symbolism, 1869, pl. xi. xii. pp. 24, 36, 47. 
The same appears in the article, “the Prehistoric Cross,” in the Edinburgh Review, for January, 1870. In 
Archaic Seulpturings, pp. 93, 160, Sir J. Y. Simpson refers to such views as “ without due foundation.” 
Comp. T. Jessop, D.D., On the Symbolical Character of Aleph and Tau. Journ. Brit. Arch, Assvc. vi. 68. 

‘ In the symbolical language of the gospels, the word cross has a subjective meaning, in that of the 
epistles an objective one. As to visible crosses, Minucius Felix, in his Octavius (c. xxix.), says “ Cruces 
etiam nee colimus, nec optamus.” There is, however, reason for believing that the error of confounding 
the symbol of the cross with the idea which it represented, gained entrance into the Church as early as 
the third century (Neander, Church History, Eng. ed. i. 406). Quite as soon as this, as the context of 


‘he passage quoted from Minucius shows, it had become the fashion to find the cross everywhere ; — 
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and as such prophetic of Christianity. Could this view be maintained, a cruci- 
form device, occurring on sepulchral pottery and on other objects from the 
barrows, would assume particular significance, and might be taken to intimate 
that a belief in a “life of the world to come” was not foreign to the people 
of the bronze age of these islands With a great teacher, however, we may believe 
that “the highest ensign that men ever met or embraced under, the Cross itself, 
had no meaning save an accidental, extrinsic one.”’* Further, it must on all 
hands be admitted that the cross on works of art is very often nothing more than 
an ornamental device, readily suggested to men of all countries and in all stages 
of culture. 
Beads and other Objects of Baked Clay.—Under the head of fictile objects 
must be noticed the minute flattish beads at Stourhead, of a brown-red colour, 
| apparently those found in a barrow at Winterbourn 
| Stoke, described as “about four dozen in number, 


and neatly made of clay, but not well burned, except 
two of larger size, which were ornamented with faint 
strie.”’ With them were numerous shells of Den- 
tulium, and two joints of an encrinite, all no doubt 
part of the necklace.” We must also refer to a rude 
fictile object of eylindrical form, 24 inches high by 
2} broad, and perforated vertically by a smooth hole, 
the size of a large cedar pencil. (Fig. 92.) It is of 


/ coarse clay mixed with large pebbles, burnt red on 
: the outside, and when complete has weighed about 
Fie. 92. From Great Shefford ten ounces. It has been conjectured that it was a 
; oa spindle-whorl. [t was found near the interment yield- 
: ing the curious incense-cup (fig. 51), in the barrow at Great Shefford, Berkshire. 
| 
H * Carlyle, Sartor Resartua, iii. 3. 
} tncient Wilts, i. 113 (°). With a necklace deseribed further on, from a barrow at Upton Pyne, Devon, 
ia formed chiefly of small dises of shale, there was likewise a bead of red clay of a double cone shape. 


Journ, Brit. Arch. Assoe. xxii, 450. 


! In things of sense, 
} Earth, sea, or sky, live form, or human face 
f The same view has been revived by modern poets of the Oxford school, and Isaac Williams has several 
fy other allusions to it, beside that here quoted. 
The origin of the symbol on works of art is not free from doubt. Commonly believed to refer directly 
: ) to the instrument of crucifixion, the patibulum itself, it is now frequently traced to the (rreek letter 
* 
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§ 2. JMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS. 


The foregoing description of the fictile vessels concludes the account of the 
barrows so far as the rites of burial are elucidated by the excavations. There 
remain to be considered the objects of personal equipment and adornment, the 
implements, weapons, and ornaments worn by and deposited with the dead, who 
for the most part, we think, were buried in their proper attire and “ habit as 
they lived.” Whether the body was in general thus clothed when cremation was 
practised is more doubtful, as we find the proportion of burnt bodies without 
personal relies is somewhat greater than that of unburnt. In not a few cases 
objects of various sorts must have been added to the burnt remains after these 
were gathered from the pile. 

The following analysis of the primary interments* recorded in Ancient Wiltshire 
shows, first, the numbers in which relics of one description or another, viz., 
pottery, implements and weapons, or ornaments, were found with the remains, 
distinguishing the burnt from the unburnt; secondly, the numbers in which 
such were altogether absent.” In a large proportion, or more than one-third of 
the whole, no object whatever was found. 


Primary INTERMENTS IN Rounp Barrows. 


Unburnt bodies. Burnt bodies. Total. 
With personal relics or pottery . 53 165 218 
Without : ~ 107 136 
Total . & 272 354 
Proportion with relics . ; . 64percent. 60percent. 61 per cent. 


* The record of Sir Richard Hoare’s excavations does not in every instance enable us to distinguish 
primary interments from secondary. In our analysis a few which are secondary have, perhaps, been classed 
with the primary. Here, however, we are dealing with primary and secondary interments belonging to 
the same epoch. = 

® This and the succeeding tables are given in more detail on a previous page,—preceding our account of 
Fictile Vessels. 


chi, X, which, combined with the iota, x. is supposed to be the earliest form of the sacred monogram for 
[noots Xoards. With the adoption on the /abarum of Constantine of the later form of the monogram, 

that formed from the first two letters of the latter name, the sign of the cross came into more common use, and 
its form underwent so many modifications that its origin in the form of two Greek letters was gradually 
lost sight of. See important observations by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, F.S.A., Arch. Journ. xxvii. 276; 
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The ornaments being reserved for separate notice, the implements and weapons 
must now be treated of. These, in reference to the question of stone, bronze, and 
iron ages or periods, it is desirable to class under three categories, according as 
they are of stone or bone, bronze, or both stone and bronze. This is done in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that in a very large proportion, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole, no implements or weapons were found. To this it 
must be added, that when the instances in which such objects consisted of nothing 
more than a bone pin, or an awl of bronze, are deducted, the proportion shown 
by the table would be very much reduced, viz. from 30 to about 20 per cent. 


Primary INTERMENTs IN Round Barrows. 


Unbarnt bodies. Burnt bodies. Total. 
With implements or weapons of— 
1. Bone* 2 14 16 
2. Stone® 7 § 12 
3. Stone and bronze* 4 1 5 
4. Bronze® 58 72 
27 78 105 
5. Without implements or weapons 55 194 249 
Total . , . 82 272 354 


Proportion with implements or 
weapons . : ; . & per cent. 28°5 percent. 30 per cent. 


* Bone, All trivial objects; tweezers in 4, pins in 9, so-called arrow-heads in 3 barrows. 

* Stone. These comprise perforated hammers or hammer-axes in 7, flint celts (4 in number) in 
2, chipped arrow-heads (mostly barbed) in 6, chipped dagger-blades (also of flint) in 3 barrows. 
(N.B. Whetstones and gorgets not counted here.) 

* Stone and Bronze. In these 5 barrows important implements of stone and bronze were combined. 
Those of stone are reckoned in the last note. The bronze objects consisted of 1 awl, 1 celt, and 3 blades of 
knives or daggers. 

' Bronze. The bronze implements comprised 22 awls (without other implements), 4 celts, and about 5() 


blades of knives or daggers; sometimes 2, in one case 3, with the same interment. 


Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, Arch. Cambr. 4 8. ii. 143-149 ; De Mortillet, op. cit. p. 126; H. Dana Ward, 
History of the Cross, 1871 ; though this last book is too polemical. The cross is seen in some Roman 


tesselated pavements in this country, as on that at Thruxton, Hants; and on others in the south of 
France, adduced by Mr. Baring-Gould. On that at Frampton, Dorset, we have the Christian monogram, 
the chi-rho symbol itself. Lysons, Relig. Brit. Rom. pt. iii. p. 3, pl. v. 
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The number of interments with which there were weapons or implements of 
stone is much less than those accompanied by similar objects of bronze,—in the 
proportion, indeed, of about one of the former to three of the latter. In a small 
number, or about one-twentieth of the whole, there were weapons or implements 
of both stone and bronze. The inference from these facts hitherto very generally 
adopted is that the barrows containing only objects of stone belong to the Stone 
age, Viz. to a period when metallic tools and weapons were not in use; that those 
containing objects of bronze belong to the Bronze age ; whilst those with both 
stone and bronze are of a transitional period. 

On examination of the evidence, however, such a conclusion is evidently not 
correct. On the contrary, all would seem to belong to a time when bronze was 
in more or less general use; but when, either from its rarity or costliness, or from 
the readiness with which implements and weapons could be made from flint and 
other stone, these latter were also employed, sometimes possibly to the entire 
exclusion of those of bronze. The evidence as to this will come out as we 
proceed." 

There were a few interments with objects of iron, but nearly all certainly of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Those as to which a question is possible will be con- 
sidered hereafter. We cannot regard them as British, and they are not included 
in the table. 

It is due to the memory of Sir Richard Hoare to observe, that so early as 1812, 
when the first volume of Ancient Wiltshire appeared, he had substantially 
adopted that division of primeval antiquities into those of stone, bronze, and 
iron, which has of late obtained so much note; and which, since the researches of 
Thomsen of Copenhagen and Nilsson of Lund became known to English anti- 
quaries, has been more or less generally adopted. Thus, though not using the 
exact phrases of stone, bronze, and iron ages, he refers to a time “ when our rude 
ancestors lived in savage and pastoral wildness, before the use of metals was 
known to them.’” The barrows of this period, he believed, were to be identified 

* Nothing scarcely can be clearer than that the Round barrows of the South of England belong to a 
bronze period, with survival or overlapping of the use of polished and finely chipped flint and stone imple- 
ments. Excluding the Long barrows, it is extremely doubtful whether any tumuli in this country belong 
to a merely stone age or one in which bronze was not more or less in use. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 76. The remarks of Sir Richard Hoare in this place appear to be founded on those 


of his colleague in the 15th volume of the Archa@ologia, p. 126, which show that as early as 1802 Mr. Cun- 
nington had arrived at a general idea of this three-fold classification, and of epochs when implements and 


weapons were made of stone, bronze, and iron respectively. Both, however, were anticipated by Douglas, 
Nenia Brit. 1793. pp: 150, 154, note. 
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by the “arrow-heads of flint and bone and hatchets of stone deposited with the 
dead,”’ which objects he believed to be of native origin. We shall, however, see 
reason for doubting whether any tumuli of the circular form, really of the stone 
period, were excavated by him. To a subsequent period he attributed the 
barrows containing daggers and other implements of bronze, which he thought 
were imported." Again, he observes, “ our researches have furnished very few 
instruments of iron, and these denote a much later period,” quoting the well- 
known line from Lucretius— 


Sed priiis eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus. 


The Antiquitates Wiltunenses, commonly called the Catalogue of the Stourhead 
Museum, was first printed in 1828, long before the views of the Scandinavian 
antiquaries were known in this country. In these brief pages he says the 
objects in the collection “ are arranged in cases according to the general idea I 
have been enabled to form of their antiquity.” The first class consists of 
‘instruments of stone and flint before the use of metals was known.” The 
second of ‘ instruments of fine brass (bronze), consisting of spears, daggers, 
celts, &e.” He concludes by saying “I might add another class, under the 
style of the ferrea etas,” but “ these articles, consisting of spears, knives, and 
umbos of shields, are so corroded by time that they are not worthy of a separate 
case.””” These are the objects already referred to as Anglo-Saxon. 


I. IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS oF STONE. 


In the following table the implements, weapons, and other objects of stone 
obtained in Sir Richard Hoare’s excavations are severally enumerated, according 
as they were found with unburnt or burnt bodies. 


' Ancient Wilts, i. 27. By Sir Richard Hoare the alloy bronze is termed “ brass;” this I everywhere 
‘orrect. As to the late introduction of iron, comp. Anctent Wilts, i. 174. 

> Antiquitates Wiltunenses, 1828; Museum Wiltunense : British Antiquities in the Museum at Stour- 
wad, described by Sir R. C. Hoare, ed. 1840, p. 4. This little work is reprinted in the Catalogue of 
the Library at Stourhead. 

| must not omit the expression of my obligations to the late Sir Hugh Hoare, the immediate successor of 
the Wiltshire antiquary, and especially to Sir Henry Hoare, the present Baronet, for the facilities afforded 
me for the examination of the objects from the barrows, which are preserved as an heir-loom, at Stourhead. 
On the occasion of my visits in 1865, 1869, 1870 and 1871, all these were permitted to pass through 
my hands, and | had the opportunity of verifying the descriptions of them, and of taking outline drawings, 


as I did with scarcely an exception. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS OF STONE. 


Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 


Celts of flint, partly polished : 4 ; 4 
Hammer-axes, polished and perforated 2 3 5 
Hammers 2 2 
Dagger-blades of chipped flint ; 2 ‘ 2 
Javelin-head 1 l 
Arrow-heads, leaf-shaped, of chipped flint 2 3 5 
barbed 5 5 10 
Knives and Scrapers 3 2 5 
Whetstones, grooved 3 3 
Polished Hone-stones, perforated l 5 6 
unperforated . 2 2 4 

- ,, Stones, use doubtful 2 2 

Wrist-guards . 

as ,, Gorgets, perforated 2 2 
Total 20 51 


Stone Cells.—Four stone hatchets or wedges, commonly known as celts, were 
discovered with unburnt bodies; three with the same interment, in a barrow at 
Upton Lovel.* All these last were of flint; two being more or less ground 
and polished, and at the broader end presenting a fine semilunar cutting edge ; 
whilst the third and largest was only chipped to the intended form and size, 
having a partial resemblance to one type of the flint implements from the drift, 
though the resemblance may be more apparent than real.” A fourth, which is 
polished, is a fine specimen of large size, of a dark-blue stone, almost black, 


“ Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plates v. vi. Compare Mr. Cunnington’s descriptions of these celts in 
Archaologia, xv. 124, plate iv, where all three are figured. In the museum they each bear the inscription 
‘* Upton Barrow, 9.” There is also a fourth broken flint of celt-like form, inscribed “ Upton Barrow, 10.” 
This interment, so often referred to, was perhaps that of a manufacturer of stone and bone implements, and 
his wife. 

* The type of paleolithic implements referred to is the first in Mr. Evans's classification, Archa@ologia, 
xxxvili. 291, 293. The specimen under consideration bears out the further remark of this acute palwon- 
tologist, that “‘ where, either from having been left accidentally unfinished or from never having been 
intended to be ground, the weapons of the stone (neolithic) period have remained in their rough-hewn 
state, it will be observed that they are chipped out with a greater nicety and accuracy, and with a nearer 
approach to an even surface, than those from the drift, and point to a higher degree of civilisation.” 

VOL. XLIII. 3G 
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and weighs 38 ounces." It was found at the feet of a skeleton at Knook. There 
are two or three other stone celts in the museum at Stourhead. One of flint, 
polished all over, is said to be “from a tumulus on Marlborough Downs.” The 
inscription ‘1802, T.M.” shows that it was not derived from the barrows 
opened by Sir Richard, and therefore does not belong to our table.” 

Stone hatchets or celts, though probably of high antiquity as to their origin in 
the neolithic period, no doubt continued to be used long after the introduction 
of implements of bronze, and perhaps even along with those of iron. In the 
very instructive barrow at Upton Lovel, in which three, if not four, flint celts 
were found, there were likewise as many as sixty rudely-made bone implements, 
more particularly described further on. There was also a perforated stone 
hammer-axe and the fragments of a second, as well as various stones from 
or by means of which implements might have been fabricated. This is the only 
interment known to me in which stone celts and perforated hammer-axes have 
been found together. It must belong to the time when the former were in 
process of being superseded by the latter, or were about to be so superseded. 
But even this interment, the richest of any in objects of stone and bone, though 
regarded by both Cunnington and Hoare as of the stone-age, cannot be accepted 
as strictly of that period. This is proved by the insignificant bronze pin or awl 
found with the interment, which is figured in Archeologia, though not in 
Ancient Wilts.’ 

One of the most beautiful and elaborately polished stone celts known to me 
is said to have been derived from a barrow near Stonehenge." 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 85, plate ix. There was no distinct tumulus, and the finding of a glass bead of 
Roman form, at a distance of a few feet, may leave the attribution of the interment, as British, not absolutely 
free from doubt. 

> This celt is not the same as that engraved in Modern Wilts (Ambresbury), ii. 57, whieh is contrasted 
with one of exotic (American) origin. The other objects of this description at Stourhead are “ half a stone 
celt,” (not flint,) from a barrow at Woodyates, though not with the interment (Ancient Wilts, i. 259 
("), “a broken flint celt,” inscribed 19, and “ a stone celt,” perhaps that inscribed 11, both dug up near 
the entrance to Seratchbury camp. (J//id. i. 70.) 

© Archeologia, xv. 125, plate iv. fig. 5. The piece of “granite or moor-stone” (plate iii. fig. 1) may 
have been intended for the fabrication of perforated hammer-axes. Comp. Ancient Wilts, i. 206 ('), 

’ It was formerly in the Leverian Museum, and is now in the possession of the Rev. W. H. Winwood, of 
Bath. It is a dark stone, with delicate golden veins, polished all over, of a regular almond form, sharply 
pointed at one end, and measures 7 by 3 inches, and not more than 1 inch thick. It is of the rare type 
described by Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., Ancient Stone Impleme nts, p. 96-98, fig. 52. (This important work 
has appeared after these pages were in type, but I have added some references to it in the notes.) There is 


no reason to doubt the correctness of the attribution of a second rather rudely-chipped flint celt, also in 
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Flint celts found on the Wiltshire Downs, as for instance one in my possession 
from the British earthwork called Catterly Banks, are at times polished all over; 
but [ know of very few from the barrows themselves which are thus elaborately 
finished, the grinding and polishing being more or less confined to the cutting 
edge. One extensively polished was found by F. D. Lukis, Esq., near the 
shoulder of a skeleton, in the barrow called Gospel Hillock, in Derbyshire.* In 
some of the Derbyshire and Yorkshire barrows an exceptionally narrow type of 
celt has been met with, the form being more that of a chisel than a hatchet. 
Such are to be seen in the Bateman Museum at Youlgreave, and in Lord 
Londesborough’s ** Armour Hall” at Grimston Park.” Only one stone celt has 
been obtained by Mr. Greenwell from the barrows opened by him in Yorkshire, and 
none of flint; and altogether, as found in tumuli, they are to be regarded as rare. 

Hlammers, Mullers, Polishing Stones.—Certain hard stones of variable form 
and size, ground and more or less polished, are occasionally foumd with Round 
barrow interments. Their use is not always obvious; some may have been 
mounted on wooden handles as hammers, whilst others may have been held in 


Mr. Winwood’s colleetion, which is ground at the broad end, and measures 5 by 2} inches. It bears the 
label, Found in a druids’ (dise-shaped) barrow at Warminster (Wilts), 1821.” 

* Figured in Reliquary, viii. 86. Other celts from barrows in Derbyshire are named by Bateman, 
Vestiges, p. 42, 49, 53, and from Yorkshire, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 216, 221,222. Two of flint, very rude 
and unfinished, from a barrow at Alfriston, Sussex, are in the British Mus. Horsfield, Lewes, i. plate 3, fig. 7. 

® The former is from Liff's Lowe, Derbyshire (Bateman, Vestiges, p. 42); the latter from a barrow at 
Seamer, near Searborough. (Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 105, figs.) One, stated to be from a barrow in 
Hampshire, in the British Museum, differs from these in not being polished at the end. It is called “a 
chisel” by Mr. Franks. With it was a flint celt of the usual form. (Archa@ologia, xvii. 222, plate xiv. ; 
Hore Ferales, p. 136, plate ii. figs. 10, 36.) In the MS. catalogue of the Payne Knight Collection these 
objects are stated to have been “ found in a barrow in Hampshire.” See a long narrow flint celt, from 


Panshanger, Herts, figured in Arch. Journ. xx. 192. Avcelt from the Solway. but not from a barrow, 


Fig. 93. From Solway Moss, Cumberland. 


with remains of the wooden handle attached, now in the British Museum, though not chisel-like, is of the 
narrower form. (Fig. 93.) Proc. Soc. Antiq. iv. 112. 
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the hand and used as mullers or polishing stones. A stone of this description, 
of beautifully-veined serpentine, was found with an interment at Winterbourn 
Monkton, Wilts.” It is of irregular ovoid form, four inches long and two broad, 
with the surface polished in several plains, and each end ground flat. In 
a barrow at Collingbourn Ducis, opened by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, “a muller, or 


Fig. 94. From Winterbourn Monkton, Wi!ts Fig. 95. From Collingbourn, Wilts. 
Seale 3 linear.) 


instrument for pounding,” of green granite, was met with.’ It is of truncated 
conical form, somewhat flattened from back to front, and measures 32 by 2% in. 
The smooth convex edge at the lower end is broken at one side. A polished 
circular flat stone, weighing 13 oz., about 34 inches in diameter and ? inch 
thick, with a doubly bevelled edge, from the Upton Lovel barrow, was perhaps a 
chipping or hammer stone of the sort described by Nilsson, and not a sling- 
stone as conjectured by Cunnington.. As a hammer-stone may perhaps be 
classed an oval stone broken at one end, which had “ undergone extended 
service,’ found in a barrow at Bincombe, Dorset.’ Very interesting, from its 


* Cran. Brit. plate 58, xxviii. 2. 
Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 97. 
Archaologia, xv. 125, plate iii. fig. 4; Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plate vi. Similar stones were found in 
hut-eircles in Holyhead Island. Arch. Journ. xxvi. 320, fig 15; xxvii. 161, 162, plates v. vi. 
' Warne, Celtic Tumuli, 52 (*), plate i. fig. a. With such oval stones from our barrows, compare the 
so-called cusse-tétes of polished silex, 2.2, inches long, from a subterranean chamber at La Tourelle. 


Britany. Arch. Cambrens. 3 S. xiv. 303, fig. iv. 
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similarity to the stone from Winterbourn Monkton, figured above, is that from 
Kenslowe, Derbyshire, explored in 1821 by the elder Bateman. It is of porphyry 
slate, 44 inches long, highly polished ; the sides triangular and tapering towards 
the ends, which are rubbed flat.* Similar also is the highly polished “ combined 
hammer-stone and rubber,” formed of an oval pebble, found by Mr. Greenwell 
in a barrow at Thwing, E. R. Yorkshire, in 1870. 

Perforated Hammers and Hammer-Axes.—Of hammers and hammer-axes, 
perforated for the insertion of handles, by which flint and other stone celts used 
as weapons, seem to have been superseded, seven were obtained.” Four were with 
unburnt and three with burnt bodies. They are of various hard, dark-coloured 
stones, for the most part such as do not belong to Wiltshire; one said to be 
syenite.© The form is various, in several elegant ; and two are ornamented with 
a grooved line round the margin: all have been highly polished. They are in 
most cases about four inches in length, but two reach nearly to five inches. The 
perforations in five are splayed inwards in both directions; but in two are so 
smooth and vertical as to suggest their having been drilled with metallic tools.* 
With three were celts or dagger blades of bronze, showing that the two sorts 
of implements, stone and bronze, were in use at the same time. Five are 
hammer-axes, with a cutting edge at one end, and a rounded or flat butt end at 
the other. None are double axes with cutting edges at both ends,’ such as, from 
the figure, that from a barrow at Hove, Sussex, would be supposed to be.‘ Ex- 
amination however of this specimen, in the Brighton Museum, shows that one end 


* Bateman, Vestiges, p. 29; C. R. Smith, Collect. Antiq. i. 55, plate xx. fig. 4. An oval stone, perhaps 


to be classed here, from a barrow at Fin Cop, Derbyshire, is given in Arch@ologia, xii. 329, plate xlix. 


* No two are exactly alike, and altogether we are unable to concur with the opinion of Mr, J. W. 


fig. f. Major Rooke regarded it as an amulet. aig 
» Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), 174 (7), 202 (), 209 ("%). These were with unburnt bodies ; the following j ) 
with burnt: i. 39 (), 79 (*), 79 (*). Six are figured, in plates i. v. viii. xx. xxvii.; the seventh, from hid ' f| 
Wilsford, a maul or hammer, is represented in the unpublished plate xix B and is figured below. (Fig. 97.) lif | A 


Flower, F.G.S., that they have been “ imported from abroad.” Journ. Anthrop. Inst. 1872, i. 290, 291. 

' The “‘ fragment of another,” at Stourhead, probably that from Upton Lovel (Archa@ologia, xv. 125, 
plate v. fig. 2), is ornamented with two shallow grooves round the margin. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. plates i. xxvii. On the subject of drilling holes in stone, see Wilde, Cat. R. J. 


Acad, pp. 82, 83; E. T. Stevens, Flint Chips, p. 211; Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 42-48, 

' Nilson, (Stone Age, p. 71, plate viii. figs. 173, 174), who terms them Amazonian axes. By others they 
are compared with the classical bipennis. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, xx. 103. 

* Sussex Collections, ix. 119 ; Arch. Journ, xv. 90. Evans, op. cit. fig. 119. With this were a bronze 


blade, a hone-stone, and amber cup, accompanying an interment in an oak coffin. 
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only is sharp, the other blunt and rounded, if not flat. The fine hammer-axe 
here figured is from a barrow at East Kennet, Wilts (Table 3, No. 2).* It is of 
a hard blueish stone, beautifully veined with white, of a simple but elegant 


; Fig. 96. From East Kennet, Wilts. (Scale 3 linear.) 


form, measuring 6} inches long and 1? broad. At one end is a sharp cutting 
edge, the other is blunt and rounded. The perforation is splayed each way 
towards the centre, and on one side is surrounded by a roughly scratched circular 


i] groove, connected perhaps with the fastening of the wooden handle, remains of 
which were found on the right side of the skeleton. 

} Two of the Stourhead specimens are without cutting edges, and may be classed 

as mauls or hammers.” One of these, of regular ovoid form, is of doubtful use. 

It is described as formed of a mass of fossil serpularia (now in a rather soft 

crumbling condition), and as having been fitted to a wooden handle encircled with 

a mounting of bronze.“ Other such perforated egg-shaped stones have occa- 

| * With an unburnt body (fig. 6, ante.) Deposited with it were likewise a fine drinking-cup and a bronze 

' blade, all, by the kind permission of the Hon. Mrs. Denison, figured in these pages (fig. 83). A hammer- 


i| axe of similar but ruder form, from a barrow near Avebury, (figured Proc. Arch. Inst. at Salisbury, p. 10%, 
tig. 4), was shown to me in 1870, by the late Mrs. Brown of Aldbourn. 
» The finest hammer-head from a British interment is perhaps that from Crichie, Aberdeenshire, in the 
museum at Edinburgh. (Catal. Mus. Arch. Inst. Edinb. 1856, p. 18; Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 306.) 
{ | It is bilobed and ornamented with triple grooves round the margin. (See fig. 98.) 


\ * Ancient Wilts, i. 202 (*), plate xxvii. fig. 3. The haft-hole can scarcely have been “ a natural per- 
oration.” Mr. E, T. Stevens thinks the stone is flint, “a fossil sponge.” Flint Chips, p. 97 ; Evans, 
op. cit. p. 203, fig. 154. 
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sionally been found.* The specimen from a barrow at Wilsford,” here figured, 


Fig. 97. From Wilsford, Wilts. Fig. 98. From Crichie, Aberdeenshire- 
Scale % linear. 


might be classed perhaps either as a hammer or hammer-axe, one end being 
somewhat sharp, but without a true cutting-edge. 

Two perforated axes, the one 83, the other 7 inches long, both stated to be 
from barrows near Stonehenge, are to be seen, one in the British Museum, the 
other in the Christy Collection. Both are of exceptional size, much larger than 
any at Stourhead. The latter is of beautiful greenstone, and finished with a 
groove at the edges.‘ One, likewise of greenstone, 4 inches long, unique as from 
a barrow in Dorsetshire, is figured by Mr. C. Warne.‘ Three were obtained 
by Mr. Bateman from the barrows of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, one of them 
deseribed as a bipennis or double axe.“ In the barrows of Yorkshire they were 
found three times by Mr. Greenwell,’ three times with burnt bodies by Mr. 


* Archeol. xiv. 281, pl. lv. fig. 5; Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. p. 80, fig. 62; Hora Ferales, p. 139,pl. iii. fig. 8. 
” Ancient Wilts, i. 209 (*). The figure given above completes published illustrations of all the objects 
of this sort at Stourhead. 

Catalogue Christy Coll. 1862, p. 14; Franks, Guide to Christy Coll. p. 8; Hora Ferales, p. 139; Comp. 
plate iii. fig. 3; Evans, op. cit. p. 179, 189. Details of both these finds are wanting ; the former fine speci- 
men, probably a battle-axe, is said to have been in the Leverian Museum ; the latter is coarse and rude, like 
4 mining-tool, or implement for common domestic use. 

' Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, pp. 56, 63. The interment was by cremation. 

Sateman, Vestiges, p. 29, 63, fig.; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 24,155. The last, described as ‘“ double- 
edged,” was with a large bronze awl, two others with bronze dagger-blades. A fifth Derbyshire example 
‘rom Stand Low was exhumed in 1869, by Mr. J. F. Lucas. It is 5} inches long, less elegant, but of the 
same type as that from East Kennet (fig. 96), and, like it, was accompanied by a bronze dagger-blade. 

' Mr. Greenwell aiso describes one from Northumberland. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 60.) Of those from 


Yorkshire one was accompanied by a bronze knife. 
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Atkinson, and once at least by Mr. Ruddock.* On the whole, they are of more 
frequent occurrence in the barrows of Wiltshire than in those of any other dis- 
trict the tumuli of which have been examined, Very remarkable is the variety 
in the form of these implements, no two resembling each other in all respects. 
That from Llanmadoc, Glamorgan, in the Museum at Swansea, figures of which 
are given below, is of somewhat unusual form.” Another Welsh specimen (a 
maul), from Maesmore, Merionethshire, is remarkable for being elegantly orna- 
mented in a deeply-cut reticulated pattern.© Both hammers and hammer-axes 
seem to have been employed not merely in war, but carried ordinarily on the 
person as defensive weapons, and used, it may be, likewise in the chase, 
Dagger-blades of Flint.—Blades of flint of large size, leaf-shaped (lanceolate), 
and elaborately chipped to a sharp edge, are common in Denmark, but of rare 
occurrence in the barrows of this country." They have sometimes been taken 
for spear-heads, but are more probably daggers or hunting-knives.* Two found 


* Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 227. Comp. p. 231, 237. Another supposed Yorkshire example, a “ double 
axe,” six inches long, was in the Huxtable collection. Gloucester Vol. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 1848, plate vii. 
fig. 1. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xx. 104, plate vii. fig. 4; Evans, op. cit. p. 165. A rudely perforated 
hammer is that from the barrow at Weapon-ness, near Scarborough, made apparently from a slightly 
worked pebble, It has been figured by Dr. Travis, loc. cit. plate ii. fig. 5. Comp. Archaologia, xxx. 461; 
Evans, op. cit. p. 199. 

> Arch. Journ. iii. 67. It is doubtful whether it was obtained from a barrow. Another Welsh 


Fig. 99. From Llanmadoc, Glamorgan. Scale } linear. 


specimen, 23 inches in length, from a tumulus at Castell Hafod, was, I think improbably, regarded by 
its discoverer as “too small for a weapon, and most likely an amulet or ornament.” Fenton, Pembroke- 
shire, p- 33, plate i. fig. 3. 
Arch. Cambr. 3 8. iii. 307; Arch. Journ, xix. 92. 

' None are described by Wilde, and one only is figured in Hore Ferales, p. 137, plate ii. fig. 27,—from 
the Thames. One, 6} inches long, deeply notched on each side, is in the museum at Audley End. 

* Nilsson, Stone Age, pp. 38, 94, gives good reasons for regarding them as weapons of the chase, but 
says it is not always possible to decide whether they were spears or knives. We think they are too brittle 
to have been used as spears. Our English dagger-blades differ from the Scandinavian in their greater 


relative breadth, and in never having a handle chipped out at the proximal end. 
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with unburnt interments are at Stourhead; one, rather larger than the other, 
is 7 inches in length and two in breadth. Another, nearly of the same size, 
though rather broader in the blade and perhaps finer in form, from one of 
“the Seven Barrows” at Lambourn, Berks, is in the British 
Museum. Three, varying from 44 to 6 inches in length, 
were found in the barrows of Derbyshire and Stafford, and 
a fourth at Arbor Low in that county.” In this last, as well 
as in the short blade of unique proportions from Nether 
Low, in the same county, the narrow end is deeply notched 
at intervals, in order to receive the cord or thong by which 
it has been secured in its handle of split wood. When with- 
out notches, the handle-ends are chipped to a smooth edge, 
so as not to cut the cord. Flint dagger blades very rarely 
occur in the tumuli of Yorkshire or Scotland. One spe- 
cimen, however, found by Mr. Mortimer in a barrow at 
Garton, in the East Riding, has been lent by him to be 
figured in these pages. It lay by the shoulder of an unburnt 
body, that of a tall man. One from a barrow near Brecon, 
South Wales, has been figured.“ Objects of bronze have 
not, [ think, been found with these dagger-knives. 
Leaf-shaped Javelin-heads. —Smaller leaf-shaped blades, 
about three inches in length, probably the heads of missiles 
thrown by the hand—javelins or darts — have in rare in- 
stances been found in the barrows of Wiltshire and that 
adjoining part of Dorset which seems to have belonged to 


the Belge. None were obtained during Sir Richard fig. iw. From Garton, 
Hoare’s researches;* but [ had the good fortune to find a set ee 

' Aneient Wilts, i. 163 (%), plate xvii, 172, plate xix. That from Lambourn has been figured by 
Mr. Evans, op. cit. p. 312, fig. 264. 

* Bateman’s Vestiyes, p. 59; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 51. 167; (this last with a burnt body.) Cran. 
Brit. plate 41, xxi. p. 3, fig. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p- 117, fig. 155. Evans op. cit. p. 315, fig. 267. 
Chis, from Arbor Low, was found in ploughing, hard by that megalithic cirele. Like a dagger-blade 
‘rom the Thames (Hore Ferales, p. 137, plate ii. fig. 27), it is truncated at the proximal end. 

irch. Cambr. 4 8. ii. 327. A second fine dagger-blade, short and bread, and with deep lateral 
notches, was found by Mr. Mortimer in a barrow at Wetwang, E. R. Yorks., in 1872. 

* The only exception is a flint of leaf shape, 3 inches long and 1 broad, rough and unfinished at the 
ase, in the museum at Stourhead. It is numbered 76, and may be that described as “ intended for a 
lagger or spear” (Ancient Wilts, i. 118 (°)); the two “ finger-biscuit stones,” from this tumulus at 
Winterbourn Stoke, being each numbered 72. 
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of four in an oval barrow at Winterbourn Stoke These are very remarkable for 
the elegance of their form and workmanship, all the surfaces and edges being 
elaborately chipped. Three are of a delicate leaf-shape ; the form of the fourth is 
that of a rhomb or lozenge. They lay at the head of a doubled-up skeleton ; and 


Fig. 101, a, b,c. From Winterbourn Stoke, Wilts. Fig. 102. From Pistle Down, Dorset 
(Actua! size.) 


at the other end of the tumulus was a second unburnt body, also in the crouched 
position, with a small drinking-cup near the head. Though no object of that metal 
was found, both interments were, doubtless, of the bronze period. This discovery 
was followed by the announcement of another, long before made, of leaf-shaped 
flint-blades, likewise four in number, and in an oval barrow, on Pistle Down, 
Dorset, near the junction of the three counties of Wilts, Dorset, and Hants. 


* Proe. Soc. Ant. 2 8. ii. 427; Wilts Arch. Mag. xi. 40. For the use of the woodcuts of three of these 
objects, figured in his Ancient Stone Implements, p. 330, figs. 273—275, as well as for several other cuts 


the Socic ty is indebted to John Evans, Esq. F.R.S. 
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The woodeuts given by Mr. Warne* show that they are not quite so large as 
those from Winterbourn Stoke. May it have been that four flint-tipped javelins 
were the proper equipment of the hunter or warrior ? 

Two javelin-heads of more acutely pointed form, and three arrow-heads, all 
most beautifully chipped, and of more or less rhomboidal or leaf-shape, from a 
barrow near Bishop Wilton, E. R. Yorks., are in the Mortimer Collection. The 
smaller of the two which we may infer to have been javelin-heads (fig. 103, c.), 
has the peculiarity of being notched at the base on each side, like some of the 


a. b. d. 
Fig. 103. From Calais Wold, near Bishop Wilton, East Riding, Yorkshire. (Actual size.) 


dagger-blades, for more secure adjustment to its shaft.” It is possible that these 
leaf-shaped flints are only arrow-heads of a larger size, required perhaps in the 


‘ Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, ii, 16,27. The rude figures (errata, p. 15) give no idea of the originals; one 
of which (No, 2), lent to me by Dr. Wake Smart, and figured above (fig. 102), is as exact a counterpart as 
may be of the smallest of those from Winterbourn Stoke. Our group of four figures, on the last page, 
may indeed be taken as representative of the complete set found at Winterbourn Stoke. 

* Reliquary, vi. 185, plate xvi.; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iii. 324. There were traces of a bow of wood, 
about three feet long. 
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chase of the red-deer. Similar, until recently, were the weapons of the American 


tribes : 


At the doorway of his wigwam He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, Of the days when, with such arrows, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, He had struck the deer and bison, 
Making arrow-heads of sandstone, Shot the wild goose, flying southward ; 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, Thinking of the great war-parties, 
Smooth and sharpened at the edves, How they came to buy his arrows, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. Could not fight without his arrows." 


Mr. Greenwell informs me that the flint objects found in two or 
three of the Yorkshire Barrows, and registered by him as javelin- 
heads, are made of stout flakes more than 3 inches long, flat on one 
side and bevelled on the other, both edges carefully chipped, but 
the surfaces, especially the flat one, left pretty much as flaked off.° 
The figure of one from a barrow near Llangollen, North Wales, is 
given here.’ 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-heads.—Smaller leaf-shaped flints, evidently 
arrow-heads, are oceasionally found in the barrows, though very 
rarely in those of Wiltshire. None are figured in Ancient Wilts, 
but there is one in the collection at Stourhead, perhaps one of 
rude arrow-heads of flint”? from a tumulus near Tythering- 
ton.” It measures 1,*, by ,°; inch, is numbered $3, and is com- 
paratively thick and clumsy, differing altogether from the beautiful 
arrow-heads of leaf-shape found in the Long barrows.’ Arrow- 
heads of this form, finely finished, are not unfrequently found 
the Round barrows of Yorkshire (fig. 103, a, d), and Mr. Greenwell has 


it 


Longfellow, Hiawatha, iv. x. Catlin, Manners and Customs, passin. E. T. Stevens, Flint Chips. 

See such javelin-heads described by Mr Evans, Archeologia, xii. 403, pl. xviii fig. 3. A “spear- 
id” of this sort, figured by Dr. Travis (Letter to Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart., 1836, plate ii. fig. 6). 
s 2) inches long ; another, from a barrow at Broughton, Lincolnshire, now in the British Museum, is 
2¥ inches by lL inch. See Arch. Journ. viii. 345, fig. 

irch. Cambr. N. S. ii. 219; 3S. xiv. 248. 
incient Wilts, i. 104. Three other arrow-heads are named by Hoare (i. 209 ('*), 242 (") ), as ' 
which we have no means of determining the form. The two last are termed “ very small.” 


Arvchaologia, xii. 194, 230. 
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met with several in the course of his researches. This and other circumstances 
tend to show that material civilization in the north of the island followed 
a rule in some respects different from that which obtained in the south; where, 
during the bronze period, when greater pains were bestowed on the fabrication of 
flint arrow-heads, it was on those of barbed type. 

Barbed Flint Arrow-heads.— With two interments of the unburnt, and one 
of the burnt body, there were barbed arrow-heads, one, four, and five in number, 
the whole of the ten appearing to be figured in Ancient Wilts.* An unfinished 
arrow-head at Stourhead, referred to by Sir Richard Hoare, and figured by him 
in another work,” 2 inches long and 1,'; inch broad, is interesting as showing 
the method of chipping; the plan having been to cut out the edges first, and 
the stem and barbs afterwards. The form of these objects seems to imply an 
acquaintance with those of metal, though not necessarily their possession. 
They have been chipped with marvellous skill, though perhaps with tools of 
stone or deer’s horn. Certain clumsily formed arrowheads of flint, more than 
two inches in length, with broad stem and wings generally slightly barbed, rarely 
met with in the barrows, were perhaps intended for some special use, or may be 
more properly regarded as javelin-heads.. Two are said to have been found 
with the primary interment in the barrow at Winterslow, and one of these, 
2°. inches long,’ “one of the wings of which is deficient,” is in the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

Arrow-heads proper seldom exceed 14 inch in length, and the majority are 
still smaller. In that from a barrow at Lake,’ and in one from Roundway,' here 
reproduced (fig. 105), the barbs are small and rudimentary. Most however of 
those from the barrows have the barbs highly developed, and present two forms, 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 183 ("7), plate xxii.; 211 (*'), plate xxx. fig. 5; 238 ("), plate xxxiv.; and title- 
page. I only find seven of these beautiful objects at Stourhead. 
Ancient Wilts, i. 209 (°%); Modern Wilts (Ambresbury ), 1825, ii. 57, plate, fig. 1. 
Barbed arrowheads of this coarse description, very much resembling the American, are perhaps of more 
Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. p, 21, figs. 17, 18; Hore 


Three fine English examples are figured by Mr. Evans, op. cit. 


common occurrence in Ireland than in England. 
Ferales, p. 138, plate ii. figs. 43, 44. 
p. 359-340, figs. 304, 305, 306. 

' Antig. and Arch. Year Book, 1844, p. 26; Arch, Journ. i.157, They are shown in Mr. Guest’s painting 


of the contents of the Winterslow barrow; but, singularly, are not named in the letter to Sir Richard Hoare, 


Modern Wilts (Alderbury), v. 209), written twenty years before the above papers, in which, however, a 
white flint arrow-head “ with one wing deficient,” is referred to a barrow at Cholderton. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 211 (**), plate xxx. fig. 5 
' Cran. Brit. plate 42, xxxii. p. 3. 
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one of which may be distinguished as the long or narrow, the other as the short 
or broad. In the first, the barbs diverge but slightly from the stem, and are 
separated from it by narrow chinks. In the second, the divergence is greater, 
and the barbs, in general, are wider and more spreading. 

The former type, perhaps the handsomer, is that much more common in the 
southern counties, the latter in the midland and northern ones. The two forms 
however run into each other. The two sets from Everley and Woodyates, 
figured by Hoare, are superior in beauty to any yet described ; and one of them 
is remarkable for the great size and inward curvature of its barbs, thrice the length 


Fig. 105 Fig. 106. Fig. 107. Fig. 108. 
From Roundway, From Lambourn, Berks. From Woodyates, From Morgan’s Hill, 
Wilts. Dorset. Wilts. 


(Actual Size.) 


of the stem. (Fig. 107.) All have been made by comparatively few well- 
direeted blows of a master’s hand. Almost equally fine examples were found 
by Dean Merewether,* and by myself” (fig. 108), in the barrows of North Wilts. 
‘They appear to be of much less frequent occurrence in the barrows of Dorset. 
[ saw none of this type in the Bateman Collection, and they are very rare in the 
barrows of Yorkshire; but one of great beauty, of the broad form and unusual 


* Proc. Arch. Inst. at Salisbury, pp. 83, 94, 105, figs. p. rk, 44. The last belongs rather to the broad 


ty pe- 


Wilts Arch, Mag. vi. 319. With a burnt body and fine flint-knife. 


From the Ridgeway. (The Barrow Diggers, 1839, p. 75, plate ii. figs. 5, 6,7.) Mr. Warne names 


urrow-heads as found in three barrows (0. c. i. 39, 52; ii. 25), but from the figure of one (plate i. B) these 


“rudely chipped” objects seem to have been mere flakes. One figured by Mr. Austen, (Purbeck 


Papers, p. 41, tig. 11; Warne, o. c. iii. 61), is of the same character, as I believe is that from the Ulwell 


barrow (Purbeck Papers, p. 157; Warne, o. c. iii. 70). Two finely-barbed arrow-heads, of my first type, 


from a barrow at Botrea, near Land's End, are figured by Cotton (Cromlechs of West Cornwall, 1827, 


pp- 39, 45). Two, of varying forms, are given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Collect. Arch@olog. ii. 240, 


plate xxxiv.), the finer (fig. 1) from near Longnor, Staffordshire. 
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size, from Rudstone, in that county (fig. 109), was shown me by Mr. Greenwell." 
Three others were found in another barrow, hard by at Thwing. These are also 
of the broad type, though one is diminutive in size, with somewhat rudimentary 
barbs, as in our fig. 105. 

In this broader type the breadth is almost or quite equal to the length; the 
barbs, whether broad or narrow, diverge considerably from the stem, sometimes 
making, as in one of those from Thwing, a nearly semicircular outward and 
downward curve. In other examples, as in that here 
given, the outer edges are represented by nearly straight 
lines, and the entire object approaches to an equilateral 
triangle in form. Several of the broad type, from the 
Derbyshire barrows, are to be seen in the Bateman col- 
lection.” In the British Museum is a fine set of six, 
from one of “the Seven Barrows”’ at Lambourn, Berks, 
just beyond the Wiltshire boundary. Among these the — Fis: 1, Brom Rudstone, 
long and broad types are both represented. (Fig. 106). (Actual size. 

Of those figured above, that from Morgan’s Hill (fig. 108) is a typical example 
of the long, and that from Rudstone (fig. 109) an exceptionally large one of the 
broad, variety. Flint arrow-heads are common in most of the countries of Con- 
tinental Europe; but I know of none, having both barbs and stems, in which the 
barbs are so prolonged and the shape is so fine, as in those found in our 
English barrows. 

According to several finds, it would appear that from three to six arrow- 
heads were a proper outfit... With the four found with the Woodyates inter- 
ment, was a large bronze dagger-blade, again showing the contemporary use 
of the finer flint and metallic weapons.* 

Knives and Serapers of Flint.—Knives and scrapers seem to have been 
very rarely met with by Hoare. None are described by him, and there are 
only two or three in the Stourhead collection. One of these is beautifully 


* Arch, Journ, xxvii, 74. Evans, op. cit. p. 343, fig. 318. 

’ Three from Green Low are figured ( Vestiges, p. 59; Cran. Brit. plate 41, xxi. p. (3), on too small 
a scale to bring out the more delicate characteristics. There is also a set of four from Mouse Low, and 
one of three from Ribden Low, Staffordshire, all of this type. Tn Years’ Diggings, pp. 116, 127. 

* In addition to those in the text, see Lord Londesborough’s find of jive in a barrow near Searborough. 
Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 105.) Fifteen barbed arrow-heads from the site of destroyed barrows near 
Pickering, N. R. Yorkshire, some “ extremely beautiful,” are in the Bateman Collection. Ten Years’ 
Liggings, p. 239; Cat. Bateman Mus. p. 43. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 238 (*) plate xxxiv. This combination of barbed flint arrow-heads with a bronze 


weapon is the only instance known to me. 
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chipped, triangular and very regular in form, and measures two inches in 
length by one and-a-half in breadth. It has been figured in Modern Wilts. 


Fig. 110. From West Kennet, Wilts Fig. 111. From Morgan’s Hill, Wilts. 
(Seale linear) 


Other serapers of less elaborate form were found by Dean Merewether in 
a barrow near Avebury.” Others, from the upper layers of the Chambered 
harrow at West Kennet, are probably of the Round-barrow period. With 
these last was a beautiful knife of ovoid form, three and-a-half inches long, 


Fig. 112. From Winterbourn Stoke, Wilts. Fig. 113. From Great Shefford, Berks. 


Seale linear). 
which had been carefully ground at the convex edge.” (Fig. 110.) Flint knives 
are, however, not usually ground, but only chipped at the cutting edge. A 
good example is that from an interment of the Round-barrow period, at Winter- 
hourn Monkton, in the museum of the Wilts Archzological Society. It is 
of recurved form, nearly four inches in length, thick and rude at the back. 
On one side it is a smooth flake, but on the other finely chipped to a sharp 
convex edge, which still retains its transparency." Another found by myself, with 
an interment by cremation and with two barbed arrow-heads,” at Morgan’s Hill, 


' Modern Wilts (Ambresbury) ii. 57, plate, fig. 5. There is another large triangular knife at Stourhead, 
reddish brown, measuring 3 8, by 1,4; inches. It is carefully chipped at the two edges and on the ubverse 
side; the reverse is left concave, as flaked off. 

> Figured, Proe. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 106, tig. ff. 

ircha@ologia, xxxviii, 416, fig. 13. 
Cran. Brit. plate 58, xxviii. p. (2). 
Wilts Arch. May. vi. 319. One of the arrow-heads is that given in fig. 108. 
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owes little of its form to chipping, though such as it presents is of a very delicate 
description. (Fig. 111). It is 3+ inches in length and 1} in width. A third, 
24 inches in length, also chipped on the convex border, from a secondary inter- 
ment in the long barrow at Winterbourn Stoke, belongs also to the Round- 
barrow period.* (Fig.112). In the barrow at Great Shefford,” Berks, there were 
numerous flint-flakes, and at least three knives or scrapers, one of which has 
been made from a thick oblong flake, nearly three inches long, of concavo-convex 
form, carefully chipped all round the edge. (Big. 113). 

Flint Flakes.—In five or six instances, Sir Richard Hoare names “ pieces of 
flint chipped and prepared” for the formation of arrow-heads and other imple- 
ments,° a few of which are to be seen at Stourhead. Once, “a great quantity of 
such chipped flints”’ was found. The soil of the downs of Wiltshire abounds, 
however, with flints, in the form of both nodules and frustra; and many flakes 
and less finished implements, such as were collected by the late Mr. Bateman 
(working in a country in the strata of which flint does not occur), would have been 
passed over, as well by the workmen as by those who employed them, sixty or 
seventy years ago, long before the evidences of a Stone period in this country 
had attracted particular attention. This, however, does not altogether explain 
the disparity in the proportion of objects of flint as compared with those of 
bronze, observed in the barrows of the two counties of Wilts and Derby. 

In not a few barrows, in more or less proximity to the interments, flakes of 
flint and pieces of broken pottery, 


‘ Shards, flints and pebbles,” 


are found in considerable numbers; the traces, no doubt, of a pagan custom, 
referred to in a well-known passage of Shakespeare. Various explanations of 
this practice have been given. Some attribute a symbolical meaning to both the 


* Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. 142; Arch@ologia, xiii. 197. 
® Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxii. 450. 

incient Wilts, i. 68, 168 ("), 193 (7), 195 (*), 211 (*"), 238 (*). In the two last, the frustra of flint 
accompanied barbed arrow-heads already described. In the manuscript notes of diggings, by the Rev. 
E. Duke ( Ancient Wilts, i. 212, 213), kindly communicated to me by his son, there is mention of a large 
barrow at Lake (No. 8), in which was an unburnt body, accompanied by a bronze dagger-blade, and by 
“a great quantity of flints struck out into thin pieces, almost evidently for the purpose of being shapen 
into arrow-heads.” (1406.) Colonel A. Lane Fox tells us that on a small tumulus close to Stonehenge. 
which had been scored by the plough, he picked up as many as twenty worked flints. Journ. Ethnol. Soc 


1870, ii, 3. Two small circular objects figured by Hoare (op. cit. i. 172, plate xix.), and described by him 


‘as buttons of chalk or marl,” are perhaps discoidal scrapers of flint. Evans, op. cit. p. 278. 
VOL, XLIII. 
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potsherds and the flints; others suppose the sharp flints to be the knives with 
which the survivors lacerated themselves in sign of grief. On the whole, perhaps, 
it is probable that the object in view was to lay the ghosts of the dead and restrain 
them from walking the earth; it being asserted that flints and other stones from 
which fire might be extracted were efficacious in confining the manes to their 
proper habitations.“ In what way the shards of pottery assisted towards obtaining 
this result does not appear; but their concurrent use with that of flints is all but 
uniform.” Both were very numerous in the chambered tumulus at West Kennet, 
where there were also piles of potsherds placed at intervals. Their abundance 
in the case of a tomb, from which the human remains had not been removed and 
which there is some reason to think had been utilised as a temporary dwelling, 
during the later Round barrow or early Roman period,’ is not a little suggestive. 

Flints with Pyrites—In a barrow at Silk Hill, Milston, ‘‘a long piece of flint and 
a pyrites, both evidently smoothed by usage,”’ were found.’ In the British Museum 
may be seen half a nodule of iron pyrites and a chipped flint, the former 
presenting marks of attrition, from one of the Seven Barrows at Lambourn, 


Fig. 114. From the Seven Barrows at Lambourn, Berks Scale } linear 


Berks. In these objects we cannot fail to see the substitutes for the “ flint and 
steel’’ of later times; identical, probably, with those with which Pliny tells us 


Douce, //lustrations of Shakespeare, 1807, ii. 224. For Mr. Greenwell’s suggestion, see Arch. /ourn. 
<xii. 117. Where Shakespeare obtained his knowledge of the custom referred to has not, I think, been 
shown by the commentators. His reference to it does not prove that it had survived to his own times, as 
Mr. Fergusson appears to believe (Rude Stone Monuments, p. 286), but only that he thought it applicable 

the period, many centuries earlier, in which he would seem to place Hamlet. 

Rolleston, Archrologia, xlii. 428. 

Archewologia, xxxvili. 414-417; xlii. 232: Arch. Cambr. 3 S. xiv. 284. 


tncient Wilts. i. 195 (*). 
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even the Roman soldiers were wont to obtain a light.* Since this was written, 
Mr. Greenwell has found two interments (unburnt) in a barrow at Thwing, East 
Riding of Yorkshire, each accompanied by a long flint and a nodule of iron pyrites, 
both showing signs of long-continued use.” 

Whetstones.—No stones with hollowed surfaces, suitable for grinding celts 
or other large implements, seem to have been met with in our barrows; and a 
stone, already referred to, which was thought to have had this purpose, fulfils 
none of the requisite conditions.’ Small whetstones, of a coarse-grained silicious 
sandstone, from two to three inches in length, and grooved in the centre, found 
by Cunnington and Hoare with three interments, appear to have been intended 
for pointing the pins and implements of bone by which they were accompanied." 
Three others, from a barrow at Roundway, also associated with bone implements, 


Fig. 115. From Roundway, Wilts. (Scale 4 linear. ) 


are in the museum of the Wiltshire Archeological Society." These whetstones 


* Pliny, xxxvi. 30. “ Pyrites qui altero lapide percussi, scintillas edunt.” With the ancients, iron 
pyrites and pebbles of flint or agate both shared the name of fire-stone, tvpirnc. (Tylor, Early History o/ 
Mankind, p. 246). At the purification of the Temple by Judas Maccabeus, fresh fire for the sacrifices 
2 Mace. x. 3. 
pyrites and a flinty stone together, catching the sparks in a dry substance resembling moss, which is 
quickly ignited.” Weddell’s Voyage, 1822, p-. 167, quoted by Dr D. Wilson, Prehistoric Man, i. 154. 
Comp. Virg. @neid. i. 1783 —180. 


* Figured by Mr. Evans, (op. cit. p. 284, fig. 223), by whom this subject is fully treated. 


was obtained by “ striking stones.” “The Fuegians still procure fire by rubbing iron 


° Archeologia, xv. 125, plate iii. fig. 1; Aneient Wilts, i. 75 (*). Compare Nilsson, Stone Age, pp. 
16, 18. 


' Archeologia, l.c. plate iii. fig. 3; 


Sir Richard Hoare (Tumuli Wiltun. 1329, pp. 10, 46), says he found the bone-pins fitted 


Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plate vi. 182 (*), 209 ('*); unpublished 
plate, xix. B. 
the grooves of these whetstones exactly. 

Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 163. One of these, slightly grooved, 53 inches long, is the largest I have seen. 
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were perhaps intended to be used either dry, or as water-whetstones, with sand 
and water.*| None are known to me of this description except those from the 
Wiltshire barrows.” Altogether different is the stone, from the upper part of the 
long barrow at Fyfield,° also of silicious sandstone, with three narrow grooves on 
the one side and one on the other (2 by 1} inches), which closely resembles the 
whetstones from the caves of France, doubtless used for sharpening the bone- 
needles and awls so abundant in those caves." 


Polished Hone-stones.—-A different kind of whetstones are of finely-grained 
hard stones, of a dark-blue, purple, or greenish colour, no 

doubt often brought from a distance, and varying a good 

deal in character. Of the two figured here, that from 

Knowle is said by Professor Maskelyne to be a brown 

slate, and that from Camerton, Lydian stone or basanite. 

The specifie gravity of the former [ find 2°93, that of 

the latter 256. They are mostly of a narrow oblong 

form, about three inches in length, neatly polished, and 

are perforated at one end, the holes often countersunk, 

generally on both sides. These holes have been for the 
attachment of a cord or thong, by means of which the 

stones were perhaps fixed to the belt. There are six 

such hone-stones at Stourhead, five of them from inter- 

ments by cremation, and all accompanied by blades of Pol 
. _ bronze.’ They have been found in the barrows of other 5.) pin 
Knowle, Dorset. egunties to the south of the Thames, as well as in those — Camerton, 


Senle neat Somerset. 


of Wiltshire, for the most part with burnt bodies; as at Seale 4 linear 


' The “cotes aquarie” of Pliny, xxxvi. 38, 47, where he names the whetstones called passernices, from the 

eltie countries beyond the Alps. De Belloguet, Ethnog. Gaul. s. v. p. 31. Our hone-stones, next 
deseribed, would come under the class of oil-whetstones, “ cotes oleares ” of Pliny, xxxiv. 41. 

Whetstones are named as found in three or four of the Derbyshire barrows (Bateman, Vestiges, pp. 

7, 44,45; Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 83), but their form and character are not described. The intention of 


‘ertain sandstones, with cavities worked in them, is not clear from the description. (Jbid. pp. 193, 267, 


irchwologia, 180. 
Relig. Aquitan, p. 132, plate a. xxx. figs. 2-5 An object of the same sort was found in a hut-circle 
near Holyhead. Arch. Journ. xxvi. 321, fig. 19. 
* One only, of ecxeptional form, is engraved, Ancient Wilts, i. 199 ("**), plate xxiv. The others seem 
to be referred to at pp. 166 (°7), 182 (*), 194 (two specimens), 210 (*). The “ singular whetstone,’ 


referred to at p. 176, is merely a perforated hone, worn down to a stump. 
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Dewlish and Knowle Hill, Dorset;* Camerton, Somerset; and Bow Hill and 
Hove, in Sussex." Three of these were associated with bronze dagger-blades, for 
sharpening the edges of which weapons they were all probably intended. Stone 
objects of this description do not seem to have been met with in the barrows of 
Derbyshire, and very rarely in those of Yorkshire; but we find them in the 
museums of Edinburgh‘ and Dublin, where they may belong to a later period 
than those found in the south of England. ‘Two from Ireland, and one from 
Longdon, Worcestershire, are in the Blackmore Museum. 


Certain polished stones, more or less similar to the above, but without perfora- 
tions, six of which are figured in Ancient Wilts,” may some of them have been 
hones, others burnishers or touchstones,' and others devoted, perhaps, to some 
entirely different purpose. In two instances they were associated with fine flint 
dagger-blades. One of these, described as of ligniform asbestos, is curiously 
striped with green and white. Two, found together, are long narrow stones, 
carefully formed and polished all over, and remarkable for their tenuity, being 44 


inches long, ? inch broad, and scarcely more than } of an inch thick, flat on one 


side and rounded on the other.* An object of the same description, but thicker 


56. The first, accompanied by a 


* Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, p. 50 (*); Purbeck Papers, ii. 
bronze blade, is short and stumpy ; the latter (fig. 116), is of longer proportions, and measures 34 by 
4 inches, and 4 an inch thick. It tapers considerably to the perforated end, and bears marks of attrition. 

> Somerset Arch. Journ. viii. 45; Arch. Journ. xv. 90, x. 355-6; Sussex Arch. Coll. ix. ‘These 
objects have considerable resemblance to the perforated “ whetstones”’ from Scandinavia and Greenland, 
figured by Nilsson. (Stone Age, pp. 19-20, plate ii. figs. 14-22.) Perforated hone-stones of the Esquimaux 
are in the collection of Sir Edward Belcher and in the British Museum. 

* One, accompanied by a bronze blade, a perforated stone hammer-axe, and some instruments of bone, 
was found in an urn in Craven, Yorkshire, in 1675. It was ‘a blueish grey hone, only 4 an inch in 
thickness, three long and nearly one broad, in all its parts equal,” and with a hole bored through it. 
Thoresby. Ducat. Leodiens, Antiq. p. 114. 

* Catalogue of Museum, p. 39, B. 266, 266%, 267%. The smallest is attached to a ring of bronze or 
copper. With our whetstones compare those from Hallstadt, one with a clip of iron, another mounted with 
tin, Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, p. 90, taf. xix. 22-26. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 164 (%), plate xvii. ; 172, plate xix. ; 209 ("), plate xxviii. figs. 4, 5. 

' As to burnishers and touchstones, see Wilde, Catalogue Mus. R. I. Acad. pp. 89, 90; Nilsson, 
Stone Age, p. 19. A stone from the Upton Lovel barrow (Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plate vi.; Archaologia, 
xv. 124, plate iii. fig. 2) is perhaps a touchstone. It does not seem to have been polished, is of purplish 
brown colour, and is streaked with gold. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 118 (*), plate xiv. Each is inscribed with the number 72. One, a little longer than 
the other, is slightly bowed from end to end. A portion of an object of this sort, of fine micaceous sand- 


stone, precisely agreeing with the stone of the large flat slab in the centre of Stonehenge, was obtained by 
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and not quite so long, of polished mica schist, was found in 1870, in a barrow at 
Rudstone, East Riding of Yorkshire, by Mr. Greenwell. (Fig. 118). In the Wilt- 
shire, as also in the Yorkshire, barrows these implements, 
** like finger-biscuits ’’ in form, were associated with large jet 
rings and buttons. Covered with leather, they may have 
been used for fastening the dress; or, worn on the arm, 


have served the purpose of wrist-guards. At present their 


purpose remains in doubt. [ do not think they can have 


been honestones. 


Stone Wrist-guards.—Stone plates with holes at both ends 
are probably not hones. Those of finely-grained green 


stone, of concavo-convex form, perforated at each angle, and 


rather narrower at the middle than the ends, appear to 
have been intended to be worn on the wrist. One in the 


Stourhead Collection, marked not Wilts,’ measures about 
t inches in length and not quite one in breadth; at the 


outside the holes are small, but larger, or counter-sunk, on 


the inner or concave surface. This object corresponds exactly 
with that figured in the Archeologia, one of several found 
in 1763, at Tring in Hertfordshire, with an interment accom- 
panied by barbed flint arrow-heads.*. An almost exact 
counterpart was obtained from a tumulus at Cruden, Aber- 
deenshire, in 1821,” and another, slightly larger, from a cist 


I From Rudstone, 


East R vor’ at Fyrish Evantown, Ross-shire, in 1865." With the former 


Act size, ) 


. were seven flint arrow-heads. Objects of the same sort, but 


of larger size, have been found in England; the largest 53 inches long and 1{ inch 


1 a barrow on the plain (No, 170), about a mile from “ The Stones.” For that from Rudstone, 


see Evans, op. cit. p. 239, fig. 182, reproduced on this page. (Fig. 118.) 


logia, viii, 429, plate xxx. fig. 6. One of the wrist-guards from this interment was perhaps 


given to Sir Richard Hoare. As there were several of these objects with this interment, the skeleton was 


ossibly that of a dealer in or maker of such articles, the form of which was not inaptly compared by the 


ite Dr. Lukis to a surgical * splint.” 


Wilson, Prehistor’e Annals, pp. 51, 157. For careful sketches of this specimen I am indebted to Mr. 


lL). Fraser, Hon. Curator of the Arbuthnot Museum, Peterhead. By the account already in print, the 
wctual form was left uncertain. 
> Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot. vi. 233. It was in a short cist, with a skeleton and drinking-cup, and 1s 


the Museum at Edinburgh, B. 275*. It has been figured by Mr. Evans (op. cit. p. 381, fig. 354); in 


ction with that of square type from the Isle of Skye. 
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road, at Aldington, Worcestershire, but this was not with an interment.’ That 
‘rom a barrow at Kellythorpe, East Riding of York, here figured by the obliging 
permission of Lady Otho Fitzgerald, is a little smaller (5 inches by 1} inch), but 


Fig. 119. From Kellythorpe, Yorkshire, E. R. Seale 4 linear 


of equally elegant proportions with those of still less size. A unique feature is 
the presence of four gold-headed studs, one to each perforation, attached to which 
are fine pins of bronze for fixing the stone to a strap of leather, by which it was 
probably attached to the wrist. A small bronze buckle, for fastening the entire 
guard, was found beneath the arm bones.” <A smaller conecavo-convex plate, 


* Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 109, plate vi. The figure is not exact, not showing the narrower dimensions in 
the middle. It was found in a gravel-pit, with three quern-stones; all the others were with unburnt 
odies, and, excepting that from Tring, in barrows. 

» Archwologia, xxxiv. 254, plate xx. fig. 7. Catalogue of Collection of Rings and Personal Ornaments 
made for Lady Londesborough, 1853, p. 65. If the position in reference to the skeleton be correctly 
lescribed, the wearer in this case must have been left-handed. In the Archaologia, the object is styled 
“an armlet of bone ;” in the Catalogue, less inaccurately, an “ arm-brace or armlet” of “ bone or stone.” 
In a barrow at Thwing, East Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Greenwell found traces of a leathern or wooden armlet 
on the left wrist of a skeleton, with which were three barbed flint arrow-heads. Leather-covered braces or 


guards are worn on the left wrist by our modern toxophilites. 
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from a tumulus at Broadford Bay, Isle of Skye, though nearly square in form 
(24 by 2 inches),* seems to have been intended for the same purpose as those 
of long and narrow proportions. 

[t has been suggested that such objects “served the purpose of a brace or 
shield to protect the left arm of the wearer against the rap of the string in 
shooting with the bow.’” The finding of flint arrow-heads with two at least of 
these objects, and their not being in pairs, is in favour of this opinion; whilst it 
is pretty clear, from the position of that at Kellythorpe, that they were intended 
to be worn on the wrist or fore-arm. An oblong plate of bone, from a barrow at 
Everley, Wilts., slightly concave on one side and convex on the other, with two 
perforations at one end and four at the other, curiously communicating, may 
likewise have been a wrist-guard.' 

Stone Breast-plates or Gorgets.—Oblong, flat tablets of chlorite slate, about 
one-fifth of an inch thick, polished and perforated at both ends, found in the 
Wiltshire barrows, often too broad to have been worn on the wrist, are supposed 
to have been ornaments for the neck or breast. According to their size, they 
present one, two, or three holes at each end; the holes countersunk, generally 
on one side only, or, if on both, then more so on the outer side, which is more 
highly polished and slightly more convex than the other. Two are figured in 
Ancient Wilts, and there are portions of two others at Stourhead—one a mere 
fragment, labelled “* Abury,” probably from a tumulus in that neighbourhood. 
A perfect tablet with three holes at each end, in the Ashmolean Museum, 
was obtained from the tumulus at Winterslow, near Salisbury,” and is here 


* Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, p. 157, fig. It is in the Edinburgh Museum, B. 267, and has been 
rudely figured of full size, in Wilts Arch, Mag. x. 212, pl. vii. fig. 1. 
» Rev. A. HL. W. Ingram, F.G.S. Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 109. A long narrow polished stone, 54 inches 
1, flat on one side, convex on the other, in the collection of the Rev. John O’Laverty, P.P., Holywood, 
Belfast, is perhaps a wrist-guard. It has a perforation at each end, counter-sunk on the flat side, and has 
traces of transverse grooving (from a bow-string?) near one end. 
Ancient Wilts, i. 182, plate xxi. The fragment of a second bone article of this description is also to 

be seen at Stourhead. 
ineient Wilts, i. 44, plate ii. (Mere Down); 103, plate xii. (Sutton). 
In the Catalogue of the Ashmolean Museum, p. 9, said to be of “ hone-stone.” (Modern Wilts. Alder 
bury, v. 208; Arch, Journ. i. 156.) “ Two holes,” in the former account, is an error. A fragment of a 
tablet with three holes at one end was found by Mr. C. E. Dalrymple within the standing stones of 
Rayne, Aberdeenshire. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 429.) It is deseribed as a “‘ whet-stone or burnisher of 
indurated clay slate of a light-green colour.” (Cat. Edin. Mus. Arch. Inst. 1856, p. 20.) The object of 
greenstone, from Sundridge, Worcestershire (Arch. Journ. vi. 409, fig.), with two perforations and 


indications of a third at one end, differs in some respects from those under consideration. 
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figured. (Fig. 121.) It is rather longer but not quite so broad as the larger of 
the two figured by Hoare, which measures 4} by 23 inches. One, of nearly the 
same length, but only 1} inch broad, from a barrow at Roundway, Devizes, figured 
in Crania Britannica,” is here reproduced. (Fig. 120.) All four were with 
unburnt bodies, three associated with bronze dagger-blades of the rarer type, that 


Fig. 120. From Roundway, Wilts Fig. 121. From Winterslow, Wilts Fig. 122. From Brandon, Suffolk 
linear.) 


with a tang and without rivets.” The broken tablet at Stourhead, measuring 44 
inches by nearly 2 in breadth, has a row of six holes at each end, and is less care- 
fully drilled than usual.° That of smaller size has only a single hole at each 
end." So, also, have two small tablets from Lreland, in the Blackmore Museum." 


* Cran. Brit. plate 42, xxxii. p. 3; Wilts Arch. Mag. iii. 185. A fifth, like that from Mere Down, with 
one hole at each end, was found with burnt remains in a barrow at Bulford, Wilts. Arch. Journ. vi. 319. 

® The interments had other features in common. Three were in deep graves, and all four were accom- 
panied by drinking-cups. With the smaller tablet from Mere Down, were two circular ornaments of gold. 

° It is numbered “ 232.” 

“ Ancient Wilts, i. 44, plate ii. With this may be compared the stone tablet from Skye, 34 inches in 
length and nearly 1 inch in breadth, tapering to about half-an-inch at either end, where a small hole has 
heen drilled. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, p. 157. Evans, op. eit. p. 382, fig. 356. It is just possible 
that the narrower of all these tablets may have been wrist-guards, but the difference in the rule as to the 
counter-sinking is opposed to such a view. © Stevens, / lint Chips, p. 99, Nos. 31, 32. 
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In the Christy Collection is that found with urns at Brandon, Suffolk, having 
three holes in a line with each other at each end. (Fig. 122.)* 

These objects were regarded as ornaments by Sir Richard Hoare, from the 
analogy which they present to certain gold plates found in some of the barrows, 
which we may regard as identical with the golden pectorals said to have been 
worn by the Gauls.” 

Polished stone plates, from the burial-mounds of the Mississipi, are to be seen 
in the Blackmore (Squier and Davis),° and Christy’ Museums. They are of 
various forms, with one, two, or more perforations, which, as in those from our 
Wiltshire barrows, are countersunk ; and, although none are exactly similar, 
they seem to have served the same purpose. In Ancient Britain, as in the New 
World, such objects were not improbably valued, not merely as ornaments, but 
as insignia of rank, or as talismans. 

Amulets of Stone.—Occult virtues were ascribed to almost every stone and pebble 
in ancient times; and Pliny dwells long on the stories, “dira mendacia” of the 
Magi and barbarians, respecting them.” Such notions were largely disseminated, 
and even in Europe are not yet extinct. Some of the pebbles and stones found 
in the tumuli may, however, have been preserved for their rarity and beauty, and 
others as amulets or fetishes. It is not possible to decide under which of these 
categories we must place “the kidney-formed pebble of the sardonyx kind,” of 
a sea-green colour, curiously striated and spotted, or the “‘small red pebble,”’ found, 
the one with a burnt and the other with an unburnt body. A beautifully veined 
stone, polished and perforated, from a burnt interment at Winterbourn Stoke 
(fig. 123), may, as Hoare suggests, have been worn “ suspended as an amulet.” 
Fossils were also prized; as for instance what Hoare calls ‘a pair of petrified 
cockle-shells ” found with bronze and ivory relies in a barrow at Winterbourn 


Evans, op. cit. p. d82. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. v. 272. 
Diod. Sic. v. 27. 
Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi. Valley. Smithsonian Contributions, 1847, i. 236. More than 

twenty are figured. he Stevens, Flint Chips, p- 176, figs 82.88. 

' Cataloque of Christy Collection, 1862, p. 34. Franks, Guide to Christy Collection, 1868, p. 19, Room iv. 
cases 13—16, p. 19.“ Amulets pierced for suspension,” or perhaps for being sewn to the garments. 
* Pliny, xxxvii. § 73, and 4. xxxvi. xxxvii. passim. 
f Ancient Wilts, i. 165 (*), 183 ("7), plate xxii. A bead of stone, neatly grooved round the edges, was 


found in one of the barrows at Lake. bid. i. 211 ("*), plate xxx. fig. 7. 
¢ [hid i. 123 (). It bears the number 9, and is figured in Unpublished Plate xv B. Such amulets are 


f the nature of fetishes. See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cu/ture, ii. 132, 145. 
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Fig. 123. From Winterbourn Stoke, Wilts. Actual size 


Stoke,” but which, one being still preserved at Stourhead, we know were Brach- 
iopods, or lamp-shells ( Terebratula or Rhynchonella), several species of which occur 
in the Wiltshire strata. In the barrow at Upton Lovel, at the legs of the larger 
skeleton, with several perforated boar’s tusks, and bone and stone implements, 
were “‘a handful of small pebbles of different colours, several not to be found in 
the neighbourhood,” and as many as five etifes, or eagle-stones, broken in two 
and forming a rude kind of cups.” Mr. Cunnington, who opened this barrow in 
1801, was much puzzled as to the use of these stones, which however were 
amulets of great reputed virtue. The analogy, such as it is, between a hollow 
stone, ‘‘in a manner pregnant, having another stone within, as if in its womb,” 
led to the notion of its having a wonderful power of retarding or accelerating 
delivery.” Directions for its use are given by Pliny, and it retained its reputation 
as late as the last century, when it had still a place in the London Dispensatory. 


Il. [mpLeMENTS OF Bone. 


In the following table the implements and other objects of bone obtained during 
Sir Richard Hoare’s excavations are enumerated, according as they were found 


with unburnt or burnt bodies :— 


* Ancient Wilts i.124(*°), With them were “a piece of stalactite and a flat pebble.” One of the fossils 
is figured in the Unpublished Plates, xv c. 

’ Archeologia, xv. 124-5, plate ii. fig. 3; Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*). Some of these wtites are at 
Stourhead. Both etites and fossil echini are found in the tumuli of North Germany. Arch. Journ. xiii. 413. 

* Pliny, x. 4; xxx. 44; xxxvi. 39; Marbodi, Liber Lapid. § 25, |. 369; Hill, Materia Med. 1751; 
Quincey, London Dispensatory, 1761; F. Adams, Comm. ad Paul, Aiginet. 1847, iii. 227. Dr. Adams 
regrets that this mode of acting on the imagination had, in modern times, given place to more dangerous 


methods. 
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OBJECTS OF BONE. 


W ith With 
Unbarnt Bodies Burnt Bodies. Total 


Bone pins : . 6 12 18 

Bone weapons ? ‘ . 63° l 64 
Mesh-rules l 2 
» Wrist-guard 


Hammer-head of ,, 
Pick of 


l l 

Halts of deer-horn . 3 ; 3 
l ] 

l 

Pipe of bone, perforated 


~ 


. 


Dice (?) ,, ] 


Tweezers of bone 


from the fibula and splint-bones of the legs of quadrupeds, of which the horse, 
deer, and goat have been identified, are often found with interments. There are 
many at Stourhead, of which about one-third have the head perforated as if for 
suspension or attachment.” Many were probably used for fastening the cloak of 
skins, or coarse woollen sagum, which formed the clothing... The same which 
secured the dress of the living may have served to fasten the skin or cloth in 
which the remains of the dead, burnt or unburnt, were wrapped. With the 
remarkable late interment at Grimthorpe, E. R. Yorks., as many as sixteen pins, 
made from splint-bones of the goat, had been used to fasten the skins of the same 
animal in which the body was enveloped. They had been improved by being 
furnished with heads of wood.* 

Single bone pins were found by Hoare with eighteen interments, or about 
| once in every twenty graves. Relatively, they were half as frequent again 
. ! with unburnt as with burnt bodies. They were more twice than as often met 
| with in the barrows of Derbyshire and Staffordshire as in those of Wiltshire ; 


| 

| : Bone Pins.—Pins of various sizes, from one to nine inches in length, formed 


* Sixty of this number were with a single interment. 
i » One from a barrow at Acklam, E. R. Yorkshire, is figured in Cran. Brit. plate 31, ix. p. 2. See 
Nilsson, Stone Age, p. 91; Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 143, 155. 

* Just as, Tacitus says, the old Germans used a thorn for the same purpose, “‘ sagum spina consertum. ' 
Germ. c. 17; comp. Cesar, B.G. iv. 1; v. 14; vi. 21. 

* Proc. Soe. Antiq. 2 S. iv. 273; Reliquary, 1869, ix. 130, figs. May they not really have been bone- 
tipped javelins and not mere pins” 


| 
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but the relative frequency with unburnt and with incremated remains was more 
than reversed. Bateman records one pin to about every eleven graves: viz. one 
to twenty-five unburnt and one to seven burnt bodies.* In Yorkshire and adjoining 
northern counties, Mr. Greenwell seems to have found seven bone pins in about 
125 graves, or five with unburnt and two with burnt bodies, which is nearly the 
same ratio as in the Wiltshire barrows.” 

The more highly-finished pins, about five inches in length, especially those 
with perforated heads, may have been hair-pins, and as such be classed with 


Fig. 124 Fig. 125. Fig. 126. Fig. 127. Fig. 128. Fig. 129. Fig. 130. 


Wilsford, Collingbourn, Seratchbury, Priddy, Dewlish, Kennet Hill, Acklam, 
W iita. Wilts. W ilta. Somerset. Dorset. Wilts E. R. Yorkshire. 


(Figs. 124-129. Scale 4.—Fig. 130. Seale § linear.) 


personal ornaments. ‘Two or three such, with one supposed to be of ivory, are at 
Stourhead. One froma barrow at Wilsford (fig. 124), and another from Colling- 


* The more important notices of bone pins by Bateman are in Vestiger, pp. 37 (Catalogue, p. 1), 59 fig. ; 
65, fig.; 73, 89 (Catal. p. 10); Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 69, 75, 112, 114, 143, 155; Cran. Brit, plate 
$1, xxi. p. (4). 


® Mr. Ruddock reports three bone pins from the barrows of Yorkshire. Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 206, 
211, 219. 
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hourn (fig. 125), in the museum at Devizes,* are here figured. This last seems to 
me to have been made from one of the leg-bones of a large bird, which Pro- 
fessor Rolleston tells me may possibly be the metatarsus of the great bustard or the 
crane. Another, trebly perforated (tig. 126), is given from Sir Richard Hoare’s 
unpublished plates.” It may be compared with that, said to be of ivory, but 
really bone, and likewise with three holes in the head, from Priddy, Somerset, in 
the museum at Bristol. (Fig. 127). Pins of bronze, also perhaps for the hair or 
dress, with the head trebly perforated, are alluded to further on. The use of 
these multiplied holes is not apparent. <A fine specimen, with a defined crutch- 
shaped head (fig. 128), found with incremated remains at Dewlish, Dorset, is in 
Mr. C. Warne’s collection” Sometimes, bone pins have been burnt with the 
body, or have undergone a partial change from being deposited with remains 
| still hot from the pile. One so altered was obtained by me from a tumulus at 
Kennet Hill, near Avebury.* There is a little depression in the head, but it 
) is imperforate. (Fig. 129). A bone pin of much larger size than usual, being 
) nine inches in length, was found with a burnt interment at Acklam, E.R. York- 
shire. (Fig. 130). It has been made from the splint bone of the metatarsus 
of a horse, the articulating surfaces on the head of which are distinctly seen in 
that of the pin, the point of which has been artificially sharpened.’ 

Smaller and more finely-pointed pins may have been awls for boring the skins 
of animals, of which shoes and much of the clothing were made. Others, of still 
finer proportions, with drilled eyes, of which there are a few at Stourhead, about 
the size of a small packing-needle, seem to have been sewing-needles ; but of 
these there are none so minute and delicate as those common in the caves of 


Dordogne. 


* W. C. Lukis, Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 103. This pin is very similar in form to that shown in a sculp- 


ture from Apt, in France. (Smith, Dict. Class. Antiqg. p. 14.) Two handsome pins of the same type, 


from barrows in Dorset, are in the Durden Collection. (Warne, op. cit. ii. 11.) That with the crutch- 
i head (fig. 128), is referred to, sid. i. 50 (47). 

. » “ Seratchbury.” Ancient Wilts. i. 70 (2). Other well-finished pins are also given in the unpublished 
f drawings, plate xix. B (Ancient Wilts, i. 209 ("*), Wilsford (fig. 124); 237 (*). One, from a barrow at 
Winterbourn Stoke, was “ bent in a semicircular form.” Jbid. i. 121 ("). A bone pin from a barrow at 
St. Aldhelm’s Head, Dorset (Arch. Journ. vii. 385; Purbeck Papers, i. 37), is, I think, of the Roman period. 


Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, i. 50 (**). It is stained with erugo, from the accompanying bronze blade ; as 


is likewise that from Priddy, Somerset (fig. 127), from the same cause. Arch. Journ. xvi. 153. 
4 Wilts Arch. Maq. vi, 330. 


| Cran. Brot. pl. 31, 1x. 


‘ Cunnington, however, particularizes three delicate needles from the barrow at Upton Lovel, so rich 


in implements of bone. Arch@ologia, xv. 124, note b. 
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Weapons of Bone.—Some of the larger implements of bone, with well-sharp- 
ened points, manufactured from leg-bones, especially the tibize of goats or 
small deer, and the ribs of animals, may possibly have been the heads of 
thrusting-spears, daggers, or javelins, and have ez 
been used in the chase. As such they seem 
to have been regarded by both Cunnington 
and Hoare. They were found in at least three 
of the barrows, and in one in considerable 
numbers, altogether about sixty." With eight 
also of the Derbyshire and_ Staffordshire 
interments there were objects of sharpened 
bone, regarded by Bateman as the heads of 
weapons, spears, lances, javelins, or daggers." 
Those from the Wiltshire tumuli preserved at 
Stourhead have each a single hole, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, at the thick end, 
accurately and smoothly bored (figs. 132, 133), 
which may have served for wooden pins, or for Fig. 131. From — Figs. 132, 133. From Upton 
cordage, for fastening them to their handles or “Seale 
shafts. It is to be noted, however, that the two British spear-heads of bone in 
the British Museum“ have each two small holes for rivets or pegs, and that they 


* Archeologia, xv. 124, note b, plate ii.; Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (4), plate vii.; 152 (*), plate xxi.; 209 (""), 
242(%*); Unpublished Plate, xxxiv.p. Sir Richard Hoare describes three or four interments as accompanied 
by “arrow-heads of bone;” (hid. i. 70 (*), 79 (®), 115 (*), 242 (2); but there are no bone spicula at 
Stourhead to which such a purpose can be assigned. In one of the Lake barrows (No. 5 of MS.), Mr. Duke 
found four ‘* bone instruments” (pins) at the head of an unburnt body, the finest 35 inches long, per- 
furated. Antiq. and Topog. Cabinet, 1809, plate iii. Figures of two rude pins, from a short cist near 


Cawdor Castle, Nairn, are here reproduced from Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. i. 397 
) 


Fig. 134. From Inchnacavrach, Nairnshire. (Scale } linear. ) 


Vestiges, pp. 83, 95, 106; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 21, 44, 79, 80,131; and (Yorkshire), 215. 
Catalogue, List G. 
Wilts. Arch, Mag. vi. 323 ('). 
| A.W. Franks, Proe. Soc. Ant. 2 S. i. 162, figs. 1,2; Horw Ferales, p. 132, plate i. figs. 17, 18. Comp. 
Syer Cuming, Journ. Brit, Arch. Assoc. xxii, 89, plate viii. figs. 1—s. Wilde, Catal. Rk. [. Acad. p. 257. 
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are much stouter than any yet obtained from barrows, which, where not mere 
awls or pins, may perhaps have been the heads of javelins, though scarcely those 
of spears. 

It cannot be denied that such objects as are here described may have been 
used as weapons; as we know from Tacitus that, even in his day, the Fenni, for 
want of metal, pointed their arrows with bone.* The opinion that they denote a 
very high antiquity and a period when metals were unknown, cannot be admitted. 
It is indeed refuted by the fact that in two of the cases recorded by Hoare these 
bone objects were accompanied by bronze celts; and in the third, that in which 
they most abounded, there was a pin of bronze. If employed as weapons, their 
use is to be attributed not to the absolute want of metal, but to economy, and to the 
readiness with which such objects may have been fabricated from materials within 
the reach of tribes still to a great extent in the hunting or pastoral stage of 
civilization. 

Modelling Tools for Pottery ? Needles and Mesh-rules for Netting.—It is safer 
not to dogmatise as to the use of such simple articles as bone pins and spatule, 
which may have been implements serving various purposes. Sir Richard Hoare 
changed his opinion with regard to many of those which had been considered by 
him to be weapons. Fifteen years after the publication of his first volume, he 
expressed the belief that the bone pins so frequently found by him were 
‘employed in scratching the rude ornaments on the sepulchral and other urns.”” 

Flat and narrow implements of bone, made apparently of the ribs of animals, 
sometimes of considerable length, were found in two or three of the barrows. 
A very perfect example, nearly seven inches in length, is in the collection at 
Stourhead.‘ Similar objects, one measuring nine inches, described as ‘a long 
instrument like a netting-needle, of deer’s horn,” were obtained from the oval barrow 


* ~ Sola in sagittis spes, quas imopia ferri ossibus asperant.” Germ. 46. See also the bone-tipped 
javelins and arrows of the Huns (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 2, ix.) ; and those of a third European people, the 
Sarmate. (Pausanias, i. xxi. 5.) 

» Mus. Wiltun, 1828, reprint, p. 10. In another little work, Sir Richard alludes to these “ rude instru- 
ments of bone, pointed at one end like a skewer, with which the Britons indented the decorations of their 
urns.” ( Tumuli Wiltun, 1829, pp. 10, 21, 46). We have examples, Bateman thought, of such modelling 
tools in the objects described and figured by him, Vestiges, p. 59, and in Cran. Brit. plate 41, xxi. (*) ; 
Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 21, 116, 135. 

© Ancient Wilts, i. 44 ('), plate ii. ; 70 (*). 

4 It bears the number “35.” The upper edge is the natural smooth surface of the bone, probably a 


rib; the lower has been ground and displays the cancellated structure. 
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at Roundway, near Devizes, in 1857.*. These are probably netting-needles, for 
the manufacture of nets for fishing or for the capture of game. The more 
important finds of these and of the following objects, both in Derbyshire and 
Wiltshire, have been accompanied by barbed flint arrow-heads. 

Other articles of bone from the same barrow at Roundway, (fig. 135), are made 


From Roundway, Wilts. (Seale 4 linear). Fig. 136, From Green Low, Derbyshire. (Seale 4 linear.) 


from the wider part of the ribs of some large herbivore. They are oblong with 
the angles bevelled, and hence of an irregular octagonal form. They are, no 
doubt, mesh-rules for use with the netting-needles. The object from Green 
Low, Derbyshire, (fig. 136), though varying in size and proportions, had 
probably the same use. 

Hafts, Axes, and Hammers, §c. of Bone or Horn.—Handles for tools of the 
horn of the red deer were occasionally found. A haft of this description, nearly 
four inches in length, has a small bronze celt fixed in it, in the same way as a 
carpenter’s chisel at the present day.” A somewhat shorter handle of the same 
sort, “‘eut flat at both ends,” from the oval barrow at Roundway, is in the 
museum at Devizes.© Two or three similar articles are at Stourhead.4 One is 
perforated lengthwise, and two transversely; which last, if not small hammers, 
may have been the handles of some kind of boring instrument. One, four inches 
long, from the butt-end of a roe-deer’s horn, is, I think, unique. <A branched 
horn, about six inches long, with two sharp brow-tines, perforated in the stem 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi. 162. A small bronze blade, a barbed flint arrow-head, and other bone objects 
and whetstones, were found with the interment. Similar objects of bone, two perforated at one end, from 
a Dorsetshire barrow, are figured, Arch. Journ. v. 322, Several from Derbyshire are described by Bateman, 
one 12 inches in length, ( Vestiges, p. 59, Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 103, 107, 116, 127), who, however, 
speaks of them alternatively as netting-rules or modelling tools of the potter. There was an object of 
this sort (72 by 1} in.) in the remarkable deposit of the bronze period, in the cave at Heathery Burn, 
Durham. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. ii. 131 (°), fig. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 182 (*), plate xxi Stourhead Museum, No. 95. This haft bears much resemblance 
to that from Wychwood Forest (Arch. Journ. xiv. 82 ; xxi. 57, fig. 1), which is perforated in the centre. 

Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi. 163. 
' Perhaps the “ instruments of stag’s horn’ 


named in Ancient Wilts, i. 209 (",*). One of the speci- 
mens at Stourhead bears the mark “ 11, Wilsford.” 
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above the burr, is figured by Hoare.*. It may have served as a sort of pick as 
well as hammer. Other tines, in the presses at Stourhead, may have been picks ; 
but one, six inches long, perforated at the thick end, and having a sharply 
bevelled cutting edge at the other, must have been an axe-head, resembling some 
of those figured by Mr. Franks.” 

With one skeleton was a hainmer-head, made from “ the butt-end of a stag’s 
horn, cut off and perforated.” A hammer-head of deer’s horn, much abraded at 
the end, found with a burnt body at Collingbourn,‘ is in the museum at Devizes. 


Fig. 137. From Collingbourn, Wilts. (Seale 3 linear 


lt measures 3} inches long and about 2 wide. Objects of this sort are rare in the 
barrows of England; but Mr. Bateman found one with an unburnt body in Liffs 
Low, Derbyshire. He describes it as “a hammer-head ingeniously constructed 
out of the lower part of the horn of a noble red deer, one end rounded and 
polished, the other cut into a diamond pattern.” One also was found by thie 
tev. W. Greenwell, F.S.A., in a barrow at Cowlam, E. R. Yorkshire.* 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 242 ('*), plate xxxii. Though smaller, it bears some analogy to the “ picks of deer- 
horn,” found by Mr. Greenwell in the flint-workings of Grime’s Graves, and in barrows at Rudstone, 
E. R. Yorkshire. In these, the pick was formed by the brow-tine, the handle by the stem of the horn, 
which was not perforated. Journ, Ethnol. Soc. 1870, ii. 426, 428, plate xxix. fig. 2. 

> Hore Ferales, p. 131, plate i. figs. 3, 5,7. One such seems to have been found by Bateman, Jen 
Years’ Tnggings, p- 122 

Ancient Wilts, i. 68. An object of this kind, about 4 inches long, with a hole 14 inch tn diameter, 1s 
at Stourhead It is probably that referred to above, from a barrow at Cop Head Hill. 

' Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 96, plate iii. fig. 4. A neatly-made implement of bone, perhaps an axe-head, 
5 inches long, not perforated, but bevelled at the narrow end, from one of the same barrows, is also at 
Devizes. 

* Vestiges, pp. 42, 43, fig. Evans, op. cit. p. 389. With these hammer-heads from the barrows should 
be compared the beautiful one of elk or deer's horn in Arch. Journ, xxi. 58, fig, 2; also those from the bed 
of the Thames, found in proximity with objects of the late bronze, or early iron, period. Proc. Soc. Ant. 
2 S. iii. 269: Guide to Christy Coll. p. 9. 
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Musical Instruments; Dice ?—\n one barrow a “pipe of bone” was found, formed 
apparently from the ¢ibia or other bone of some large bird, perhaps the wild swan, 
crane, or bustard, which, at the commencement of the present century, was still a 
denizen of the Wiltshire downs. It is “seven or eight inches long, and more 
than a quarter of an inch in diameter at the small, and half an inch at the larger, 
end. It is thin, neatly polished, and has a perforation near the centre.” + It was 
possibly a musical instrument, differing, however, from the “ tubular bone, laterally 


perforated,” from a barrow in Staffordshire, regarded by Bateman as a whistle.” \ gi 
A “tube of bone,” from a barrow at Wilsford,’ was perhaps the mouthpiece of ir a 
a musical instrument. It measures 4} inches long, 14 inch deep at the broad if a } 
end, and only ? inch thick. It seems to have been skilfully made from the \ 1 
transverse process of the vertebra of an ox, the flattened oval canal being pro- Wy 


Fig. 138. From Wilsford, Wilts. (Scale 3 linear). 


duced by the removal of the cancellated structure. At the broad flat end, 
outside the canal, are two transverse perforations, for attachment or suspension. 
With the same unburnt interment (remarkable likewise for an object of bronze of 
unknown use), was “ a handle to some instrument,” also of bone.* 

Here must be named four small oblong objects of bone, of the same form and 
size, viz., about =, in. long and 4 inch wide, flat below and convex above, and 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 199 (). This specimen, now in three pieces, is marked “121, from barrow 140;” 
meaning, no doubt, barrow 139. The bone, 3 inches long, “ perforated in three places,” from a barrow 
near Avebury (Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 82, fig.), was perhaps hollow, and to be classed here 
Comp. Wilde. Catal. Mus. R. I. Acad. p. 343, fig. 225. 


» Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 155. ; 
Ancient Wilts, i. 209 (*). Figured in Unpublished Plate, xix sn. [The dotted lines at the narrow i F +4 
end are not in the original drawing: the mistake was noticed too late to be corrected.] It is, perhaps, of | ij ef ia 
the same class as the object of deer’s horn from Worle Hill (Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. 1852, p. 9, fig.), 3 44 
though this may be of a later (Roman ?) period. 4 i 
' Objects made from the tines of deer-horns, though with varying intentions, are those from a barrow at tq ; t 
Arras, E.R. Yorkshire (Cran. Brit. plate 6, xii. p. (2), fig. 8) ; the “ whistles” from Thor’s Cave, Stafford- a ae 
shire, ( Reliquary, vi. 209); and implements from a crannoge near Enniskillen. Journ, Kilkenny Arch. i ij 
Soe. 4 3. i. 309, figs. ae 
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each marked with a different device, except one which is left blank on both 
sides. They were found with a burnt interment, accompanied by a small bronze 
blade, at Lake, near Stonehenge.* Sir Richard Hoare supposed that they were 
intended, like the talus or tessera, for some kind of game, or for casting lots. 


Tweezers.—In seven barrows there were small bone instruments, with some 
likelihood described as tweezers.” Similar objects were twice found in Dorsetshire, 
a but not, I believe, in the barrows of any other part of England. 

All nine were with burnt bodies; four of them with bronze 


dagger-blades, and three others with amber and other beads. 


Except in two instances, Hoare speaks of them as “ ivory ;” 
but from examination of the four at Stourhead, and of a fifth 
in the Durden Collection, I believe them to be bone, made 


apparently from the leg-bones of some kind of bird." Two 


of those at Stourhead are more elegantly finished than the 
others (fig. 139); all are perforated lengthwise in the neck, and 


; two pierced transversely as well, as if for suspension. 
J 


Beads and other Minor Ornaments, &c.—Beads of bone, or of 


From Wiltshire, the osseous substance of deer’s horn, occurred singly, or in scanty 


Actual size 


numbers, with four interments, two of them burnt." One of cylin- 
drical form was found with a necklace of jet in the barrow at Upton Lovel. 
The others were fusiform or oblong, globular or lozenge-shaped. One, an 


=— Ove 


140. From Ronghridge, Fig. 141. From Farway, Devon. Fig. 142. From Winterbourn 
Wilts Stoke, W ilts. 


(Actual size.) 


inch in length, oblong, was found by me in a barrow on Roughridge Hill 
(fig, 140); and another, smaller but of similar form, by Mr. John Sydenham, 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 212 (*), plate xxxi. figs. 1-4, bis. 
Ancient Wilts, i. 46, plate iii.; 74 ('), plate ix. ; 122 128 (#3), 166 (°7), 207 ('"*), 242 (*). 
Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, p. 50 (%); ii. 13, errata. This last is in Mr. Durden’s collection, at 


Blandford. The “tweezers of bone” from a Derbyshire tumulus ( 7¢n Years’ Diggings, p. 170, fig.), 


ure quite different. 


An implement very similar was made for me by my son, aged 17, out of the tibia of a common fowl. 
Archeologia, xv. 125, plate iv. fig. 4, Ancient Wilts, i. 76 (4); 124 (%), Unpublished Plate xv. c. 


Winterbourn Stoke ; 162 (*°); 237 (*). 


: 
‘ 


Implements and Weapons— Bone. 

in a barrow near Dorchester.“ One from a barrow at Farway, Devon, is notched a 4 

tive times all round, somewhat like the beads of glass described further on (fig. \ 
141). It is also perforated laterally, no doubt for the attachment of a pendant. f | 4 
The fusiform bead, one of the three here figured (fig. 142), is from a barrow et 

at Winterbourn Stoke. 

With a burnt interment at Wilsford was “a rude ring of bone.’’* A pendant PR: g 
ornament of the same material, “not unlike a seal with a rectangular face,” was ; . . a 

found near the neck of an unburnt body, in a barrow at Hay Top, Derbyshire." | Ue } 

The bone dividing-plates in connection with beads of jet in the complex neck- ht. 


laces from the same county, are noticed further on, under the head of Jet. They 
are well seen in the figure of that from Wind Low." Bone pommels for the 
wooden handles of bronze daggers, two of the ruder sorts of which, from barrows 
in Yorkshire, are here figured (figs. 143, 145), are described under Bronze Weapons, 


Fig. 143. From Garton, E. R. Fig. 144. From Wath, N. R. Fig. 145. From Bishop Wilton, c | 4 ait 
Yorkshire Yorkshire. E. R. Yorkshire 
(Actual size.) i 4 
on a subsequent page. The bone hook, of doubtful use, from Wath, N. R, York- ia i f 
shire (fig. 144), is deseribed with other objects from Wiltshire of the same sort, | 
but which appear to be made of ivory. , 
[t is not always easy at first sight to discriminate between relics of bone and inl 
those of ivory, and some really of the former material may be found described mi) ik 
under Ornaments of Ivory, and vice versd. 
* Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 323(). Archeoloqia, 330, plate xvii. fig. d. | Py ii 
Trans. Devon. Assoc, 1870, iv. 301, plate ii. fig. 2. A bone bead, of much larger size, with a spiral 1 oe i" 
pattern, from a barrow on Westerdale Moors, N. R. Yorkshire, has also a lateral perforation. Atkinson, ois iF 
Proc. Geol. and Polytechn. Soc. W. R. Yorks. 1864. ra k 


© Ancient Wilts. i. 208(°), There was likewise an “ivory pin” and a small bronze celt. 
' Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 74, Cran. Brit. plate xx. 60, p.(*) fig. 
Bateman, Vestiges, p. 89. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 124, tig. 172. 
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3.—IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS OF BRONZE. 


The objects of bronze from the Wiltshire barrows very much exceed in number 
the objects of stone; those found by Hoare, as shown in the table here given, 


OpsectTs OF BRONZE. 


With Unburnt With Barnt 
Bodies Bodies Total 
Celts 4 l 5 
Blades of knives, daggers, &c. . 16 44 60 
Awls and drills P 5 29 34 
Crutch-headed screws. ‘ l 2 3 
Large pin with rings l 
Rivets and pieces of bronze- 
mounted shield ( ? l 
Buckle . ‘ l 
Total . ‘ . 29 rt 108 


compared with that on a preceding page, being twice as numerous. This is the 
converse of what Bateman found in the Derbyshire barrows, where, according 
to Sir John Lubbock’s analysis, interments accompanied by stone implements 
were nearly four times as frequent as those with bronze.* The inference need 
not be that there is any great difference in the epoch to which the tumuli of the 
two districts are to be attributed; but rather that the southern tribes were better 
and more early provided with bronze than the northern; and that the use of 
weapons and implements of this metal commenced on the southern coast, and 
was thence gradually spread over the interior and north of the island. The 
inference as to the age of Stonehenge, drawn by Mr. Fergusson (‘* Rude Stone 
Monuments,” p. 102), from the absence of bronze in many of the barrows, falls 
entirely to the ground, when the facts are correctly interpreted. 

Bronze Celts—The finding of five celts is recorded by Sir Richard Hoare, three 
being with unburnt and one with a burnt interment. In the fifth tumulus human 


* Prehistoric Times, p. 101. 
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remains were not found.* All are of the simple wedge shape, formed probably by 
casting in rude moulds of stone, such as have been met with in Northumberland, 


Fig. 146. In Museum of Society of Antiquaries of Seotland. 
(Seale about { linear). 


Ireland, and one of the Dorsetshire barrows.’ Four are thin and flat, with slight 
flanges, produced by hammering up the edges of the cast implements. The 
smallest, from Everley, barely exceeding an inch in length, is mounted like a chisel, 
in the haft of deer’s horn already described. It has a sharp semi-lunar edge, and 
among other purposes may have served for cutting up the skins of animals. <A 
second is 2 inches in length, and two others 34 inches each. The fifth, from Bush 


Barrow (No. 189), so rich in gold objects, is a fine implement, 6} inches long, 2} 
broad, and only } inch in greatest thickness. It has side-flanges, and the centre 
is slightly thickened, there being a sharp transverse line on both sides from which 


the bevelled surfaces slope, corresponding to the stop in the palstave type of celt, 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 182 (7), 202 (%), 208 ("), 209 () ; ii. 90 ('). The four first are figured in plates 

xi, XXvi, xxviii, and xxix. I have a drawing of the fifth from the barrow on Overton Hill. It is about 
the same size as that in plate xxix., but the stem for insertion into the handle is narrower. This specimen 
s not at Stourhead. There is, however, a second miniature celt, an inch in length, much corroded, If 
this be from a Wiltshire barrow, the number will be increased to six. 

® Arch. Eliana, iv. 105, plate; Bateman, Catalogue, p. 73; Arch. Journ. iv. 335, plate vi. figs. 1, 2. 
Cat. Edin, Mus. Arch. Inst. 1856, p. 50, figs.; Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 34, figs.; Wilde, Cat. Mus, 
R. I. Acad. p- 91, 392, figs. 72, 307. The first of these Irish moulds shows that the two types of celt, 
the simple wedged and the palstave, were in use at the same time. In the Durden Collection is a great 
block of sandstone from a barrow at Badbury, Dorset, on which are excavated matrices for, as vould seem, 
two wedge-shaped celts and two spear-heads. Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, iii. 57, note. See also 
the stone from a cist at Kilmartin, Argyllshire, with what seem tu be moulds for several wedge-shaped celts. 
Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8 iv. 512, fig.; Journ. Ethnol. Soe, N.S. ii. 341, fig. 
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to which this specimen in some degree approximates." (Fig. 147.) Sir Richard 
Hoare, in advance of the arechzeology of his day, remarks that bronze celts “ differ 


Fig. 147. From Bush Barrow, Normanton Fig. 148. From Arreton, Isle of Wight 


Wilts. Scale @ linear. Scale 4 linear 


in their construction and in their antiquity,” and adds, “ I must give the priority 
of age to those discovered in our barrows.” ” 

The figure in Ancient Wilts, plate xxvi. is very inaccurate. It is shown much too thick in the centre, 
and the flanges which exist are not given. It corresponds very closely with several of the celts, all of this 
type, found at Oreston, Devon. It has not, however, the peculiarity of a groove at the edge of the narrow 
end which is noted by Mr. Albert Way, Arch. Journ. xxvi. 346, figs. 1, 2. A celt in the British 
Museum, said by Lort to have been “ found in a long barrow at Stonehenge,” ( Arch@ologia, v. 115, plate 
viii. fig. 14), may possibly be that referred to by Stukeley (Stonehenge, p. 46), as from Knighton Long- 
harrow. According to Stukeley, it was of the improbable length of thirteen inches. This is only five and-a- 
quarter inches long, and in the Sloane MS, Catalogue is said to be from Yorkshire. There may, however, bea 
double error, as the specimen is of similar form with that from Bush Barrow. It is ornamented with 


scorings, like one of those from Arreton Down; and is figured in //ore Ferales, p- 144, plate iv. fig. 6. 


A figure of one of the celts from Arreton, not found in a barrow, but of the same general type as that 
from Bush Barrow, is reproduced in fig. 148, from Archa@ologia, xxxvi. 329. 
* Ancient Wilts, i. 203, note. Elsewhere he says, “I think these instruments were the most ancient 


of those bearing the general name of celts.” Mus. Wiltun. p. 7. 
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Only three celts were found by Bateman, in the tumuli of Derbyshire. These 
were of the flat wedge form, still simpler than those from the Wiltshire barrows, 
one only being slightly flanged: one measured 2, and two upwards of 5 inches in 
length. (Fig. 149). That from Shuttlestone had been “ inserted vertically into a 
wooden handle, by being driven in for about two inches at the narrow end, 
the grain of the wood (still adhering to the bronze when found) running in the 
same direction as the longest dimension of the celt.” (Fig. 150.) This was 


Fig. 149. From Moot Low, Derbyshire Fig. 150. From Shattlestone, Derbyshire 
Seale 4 linear. Scale linear. 


thought important, as showing that celts were not always mounted axe-fashion. 
They may, indeed, have served various purposes, and, according to the form of 
handle and the met hod by which it was attached, have been axes, chisels, or even 
hoes.” 


* Vestiges, pp. 48, 68; Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 34; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. vii. 217, plate xix. fig. 2; 
Ll. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, 129, fig. 187. The diminutive celt, two inches long, is from Borther Low. 

® Stukeley gives a fancy picture of a British Druid (Stonehenge, p. 39, tab. 1), with a celt at his girdle, 
and in his hand a staff with a slit at the end for its insertion. Such a use of this implement, though not 
the principal one, is not improbable, and is, perhaps, confirmed by the position in the grave of one of those 
found by Bateman. Vestiges, p. 68. 
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The only bronze celt obtained by Mr. Greenwell, out of, perhaps, four hundred 
interments in about one hundred of the Yorkshire barrows, is of the simplest 
wedge form, without a flange, 4} inches in length, and resembling that from 
Shuttlestone, figured above. 


Socketed Celts and Spear-heads.—Those who claim a higher antiquity for our 
round barrows than I am able to accord to them found their arguments in part 
on the absence in them of socketed celts and spear-heads, as well as of leaf- 
shaped swords.* Celts of the socketed and palstave type from the surface of 
tumuli may be mere waifs and prove nothing.’ The well-attested miniature 
socketed celt, whether implement or ornament, found with an 
interment at Hesselskew, Yorks., shows the concurrence of this 
type with the “late Celtic” period of bronze and iron transition. 
It is to this and to the period immediately preceding, that the 
improvement in the form of the celt here referred to must probably 
Milli be attributed; whilst the instruments thus improved seem to have 
Mig. a. Bent been used far down into the Roman period. Two celts, one at 
K R. Yorkshire. least socketed, were found at Hagbourn, Berks, with a socketed 

spear-head of bronze, a bridle-bit, and other horse-furniture,* clearly 
late Celtic. A two-eared palstave, with a burnt body, at Bryn Craig, Carnarvon, 
was associated with a hair pin and a small tanged bronze knife, such as 
occasionally occurs in the Wiltshire barrows." A socketed celt, in the Durden 
collection, with silver British coins, probably of the first century, accompanied 


* This three-fold classification of celts, the best proposed, is that adopted by Wilde (Cat. Mus. 2. / 
Acad. p. 362), and by Sir John Lubbock (Prehistoric Times, p. 13). The papers by Du Noyer, Yates, 
Hugo, and Cuming on this subject are well known. ‘The suggestion of Rickman ( Archa@ologia, xxvii 


415), as to the use of the loop, deserves attention. 
* Reported cases of this sort should be strictly scrutinized. A socketed celt and palstave at Lake 


House have been described as “ from tumuli ;” but there is no evidence of this in the Duke MS. Another. 


reported as from a Dorset barrow (The Barrow Diggers, p. 74, plate ii., fig. 4), rests, probably, on 1 


better foundation. A fine socketed bronze spear-head in the Ashmolean Museum is catalogued “from 4 
barrow opened at Ashbury, Berks, 1850.” I am informed by H. Hippisley, Esq., the donor, that it was 


found in digging near the canal at Sparsholt, not in a barrow. 

© Proc. Arch. Inst. York, p. 27, fig.; Cran. Brit. plate 6, xii. p. (2), tig. 6. The glass bead on the 
loop of this celt does not prove it to have been a mere ornament, as is shown by the large celt found at Tad 
caster, with a bead attached to it by a bronze armlet. Archeologia, xvi. 362, plate liv. fig. 2; Arch. Journ. 


iv. p. 6, fig. 1. 
' Archeologia, xvi. 348, plate L. Nos. 3,5; Hore Ferales, p. 179. 
© Arch, Journ. xxv. 246, fig.; Arch. Cambr. 3 S. xiv. 259. 
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an unburnt body at Came, near Shaftesbury." But the most important dis- 
covery of a celt of this type is doubtless that in a barrow at Farway, Devon, 
in 1870. It was found in a bed of undisturbed charcoal, 5 feet deep, and only 18 
inches outside the central kistvaen, in which was a burnt body.” 

As to socketed spear-heads, the evidence is perhaps more conclusive. At 


Fig. 152. From Farway, Devon. (Scale q linear.) Fig. 153. From Wilsford, Wilts. 


Stourhead, in the same case with the bronze dagger-blades, is a small spear or 
javelin-head of this type, about 3} inches long, with two very small loops 
at the upper third of the socket. It is much contorted by the action of 
fire; and I believe it to be that described by Hoare as “almost melted into 
a rude lump by the heat of the funeral pile.’* It bears the number 26, and, if 
the register to which these figures refer should ever be found, positive evidence 
may be obtained. This javelin-head in all respects resembles that from Hag- 
bourn already referred to, figured in the Archzologia ; and the same type is occa- 
sionally found in digging on the Wiltshire Downs.’ A socketed spear-head seems 


* Evans, British Coins, p. 102. 

» Kirwan, 7rans. Devon Assoc. 1870, iv. 300, plate ii. fig. 1. Mr. Kirwan wrote to me “there was 
every reason to suppose that the celt was deposited where found at the time of the original interment.” 

° Ancient Wilts, i. 208 (°.) One of the Wilsford barrows, near Stonehenge ; in a grave with burnt 
nones. 

' As that at Beckhampton, of which I have a cast. Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 110, fig. 20. One 
of similarly small size, from Fenton, Yorkshire, is in the British Museum. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iii. 89. 
That found at Cilhaul, Montgomeryshire, is larger, but of the same type. Trans. Powys Land Club, iii. 
$32, fig. A spear-head, differing a little in form, is recorded as found in a cist under a cairn at Craw- 
ford, Lanark; with it an urn, burnt bones, and fine bronze armlet. Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. x. 7; xvii. 
110, plate xi. fig. 3; xii. figs. 1, 2. 
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also to have been found “among the ashes” in one of the barrows at Priddy, 
Somerset ; Mr. Skinner describing “ the two rivets which fastened it to the shaft ” 
as “still remaining in the socket.”* This object, I fear, is lost, though the bone 
pin with three perforations in the head, from the same interment, is still in the 
museum at Bristol. 


Bronze Knives, Daggers, §c.—The bronze blades from the barrows are by 
Hoare variously described as those of daggers, spears, lances, and arrows. 
The great majority were most probably daggers or knives for hunting, or for 
every-day purposes. No other tumuli in England have been so productive 
in such implements as those of Wiltshire; nor have so many of such large 
proportions and beautiful workmanship been found in any other district. As 
seen in the preceding table, they occurred rather more frequently with unburnt 
bodies than with burnt; viz. in the proportion of about 19 per cent. of the 
former, and 16 per cent. of the latter. As a rule, there was only a single blade 
with one interment, but in five cases there were two,” and in two three blades. 
Sir Richard describes the finding of about sixty, though many were too decayed 
for preservation. At Stourhead I count about forty specimens of all sorts and 
sizes, to which must be added five in the collection at Lake House, giving a total 
of forty-five, of which I have outlines. I have likewise measured twelve other 
blades from barrows in Wiltshire,‘ which raises the series for this county to fifty- 
) seven, and with four from the Somersetshire barrows, and two from those of 
. Berkshire,” gives us a total of sixty-three, all probably from the district of the 

| Belge. To these may be added seven from the Dorsetshire tumuli,’ figured by 
Mr. C. Warne of half-size, of the majority of which I have full-sized drawings. 


: * Arch. Journ. xvi. 152. The Rev. J. Skinner sent a sketch of the spear-head to his correspondent the 
Rev. James Douglas, author of Nenia Britannica, but unfortunately this is not reproduced in the copy 


f the letters at Bath. The description, however, is explicit. 
Ancient Wilts, i. 121 (), 122 (5), 199 205 207 
Ancient Wilts, i. 67 (*), 202 (*),—the rich “ Bush Barrow,” near Stonehenge. 
‘ In the Ashmolean Museum (4), in the Devizes (3), in the Blackmore (2), in the British Museum (1), 
and in the Hon. Mrs. Denison’s and my own collection (each 1). 
© The four from Somersetshire are two from Priddy, in the Bristol Museum; two from West Cranmore, 
in Mr. J. W. Flower’s collection. The two from Lambourn, Berkshire, from the Seven Barrows, just over the 


Wiltshire border, are in the British Museum. 


' Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, plate “ Bronze Daggers.” The measurements of two of these blades are 
given, Archeologia, xxx. 332. Bronze dagger-blades are rare in the tumuli of Dorsetshire, the total 


number known to me not exceeding twelve. With two or three exceptions, they were with burnt bodies. 
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We thus obtain for analysis seventy examples from the south-western counties, 
which may be distributed, according to size, into five, and according to form or 
type into four, groups; as in the following table. Twenty, or more than one- 
fourth of the whole, are of large size, from 6 to 13 inches in length, such as are 
rarely found in the barrows of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, or Yorkshire :— 


I. Il. Ill. IV 
Diminutive. Small. Medium. Large. Very Large. ‘Total 
WILTSITIRE : in. 2—3 in. 3$-—6 in. 6—9 in. 9—15 in. 
TANGED BLADES, 
a. Long i l 4 l 7 
8. Circularand Oval (Razors?) | ‘ l 2 3 
10 
tivETED BLADES, 
y. Flatand thin . ‘ 4 2 6 
6. Leaf-shaped and triangular 2 l4 21 13 4 54 
60 
Total : 3 16 31 15 5 70 


Tanged Blades.—There are two distinct types of bronze blades, and two 
varieties of each type. In the one, which is comparatively rare, and perhaps the 
more modern, there is a tang; in the other a short plate to which the haft was 
affixed by strong rivets. Of the first there are three at Stourhead and one at 
Lake House. That figured by Hoare* measures 5 inches, the others are of smaller 
size. It is remarkable that of four bronze blades in the Ashmolean Museum, 
from the small number of barrows at and near Winterslow, opened by Mr. 
ffutchins in 1814, as many as three are of this type. Two of these, one 
“inclining to roundness at the point,” a little longer than that given by Sir 
Richard, are figured in Plate XXXII. figs. 2,3. A much larger blade from a 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 44, plate il. 
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barrow at Roundway is 10 inches in length, and, like those 
of smaller size, quite plain, except that it is bevelled at the 
edges. It was covered with a layer of a black powder, the 
remains probably of a wooden handle and sheath, which 
extended for a short distance from the blade.“ It must have 
been a formidable weapon, and is better regarded as a dagger 
or hunting-knife than a domestic implement. (Fig. 154, and 
Plate XXXII. fig. 1.) 

In one small blade of the same sort, from a Staffordshire 
barrow, the tang was pierced with a hole for a peg for fixing 
it in the handle.” One very small blade at Stourhead* has 
likewise a hole in the tang, doubtless for the same purpose. 
(Plate XXXII. figs. 4, 5.) 

Moulds for casting this type of bronze blade have not, we 
believe, been found in England, though one such has per- 
haps been met with in Scotland, on the block (fig. 146) with 
cavities for wedge-shaped celts, like those found in the bar- 
rows. The daggers and knives of this type, the native origin 


form and style, which places them possibly in the latter part 
of the bronze period. This, however, is not certainly ascer- 
tained. Those found in Wiltshire have indeed mostly accom- 
panied burnt bodies; but it is to be remembered that unburnt 


interments are by no means always anterior in date to the 
bie 14. From Roundway, Durnt. Through the whole of the age of cremation, the bodies 
Wilts Seale} linear of the chieftains seem rarely to have been committed to the 


* Wilts Arch. Mag. iii. 186; Cran. Brit. plate 42, xxxii. p. (3). It weighs 54 oz. av. 
Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 163. A narrow tanged blade, from the neighbourhood of Cawthorne Camps, 
E. R. Yorkshire, termed “a spear-head of primitive form,” is also in the Bateman Collection, 1. ¢. p. 219, 
Catalogue, p. 21. Another, obtained by Mr. Ruddock from the same part of Yorkshire, is in the Kendal 
Collection, at Pickering. One from Keswick, Cumberland, 3} inches long, has been lately added to the 
British Museum; also one of double that size, from Sutton Courtenay, near Abingdon. That from Winwick, 
Lancashire, is imperfectly figured, Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoe. xvi. 295, plate xxv. fig. 9. A much finer 
specimen from Newbury, Berks, is given tid, p. 322, plate xxvi. fig. 1. The tanged blades from Arreton, 
in the Isle of Wight, classed as spear-heads, are admitted by Mr. Franks to be possibly daggers. Arche- 
ologia, xxxvi. 327, plate xxv. figs. 1,4; Hor@ Ferales, p. 152, 154, plate vi. figs. 24, 25. 
The label “ Barrow near Robin Hood’s Ball,” shows it to be the so-called “ dart or arrow-head " 
named, Ancient Wilts, i. 176, (*). 


1 See Prof. Worsaae, by M. Ch. G. A. Gosch, Arch. Journ. xxiii. 37. 


of which cannot be questioned, show a decline in beauty of 
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flames, though those of their wives and slaves were. (See § iii. and fig. 10 
ante.) 

Razor Blades.—A small blade at Stourhead, somewhat decayed, measuring 
with the tang about 3 inches, is of nearly circular form, 
with a cutting-edge all round. (Plate XXXII. fig. 6.) It 
bears much resemblance to the curious blades found in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, supposed to be razors,* an 
attribution confirmed by a well-preserved specimen in the 
Ashmolean Museum, from the barrow at Winterslow. This 
last is of a very delicate oval form, almost exactly that 
of the leaf of the ribwort, Plantago media, and is beauti- 
fully ornamented with parallel flutings down the centre. 
(Plate XXXII. fig. 8.) Its weight is no more than half 
an ounce. It was in an urn, with a large deposit of burnt 
bones and a set of beautiful amber buttons or studs. I 
have found a third example, also of oval form, in the 
museum at Bristol, from a barrow at Priddy, Somerset.” 
The edge was ‘‘sharp enough,” says Mr. Skinner, “to 
mend a pen.” (Plate XXXII. fig. 9.) A somewhat similar 
blade, distinguished by ornamental engraved hatchings and an 
elongata midrib, from a cinerary urn in a cairn at Balblair, 
Sutherland, was in all probability likewise a razor.. (Fig. 
155.) We must remember that the Britons in Cresar’s time 
were great shavers, and applied the razor to the whole of 


Fig. 155. From Balblair, 
the body, except the head and upper lip. Sutherland, Actual size. 


Riveted Blades.—In the type of dagger-blade more usually met with there is 
a short handle-plate, or prolongation of the blade, by which it has been secured 
to the haft by strong rivets with stud-like heads of bronze. The handle of wood 
or horn, sometimes bone or ivory, has, with rare exceptions, perished ; but the 


* Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. p. 549, fig. 433; Hora Ferales, p. 153, plate vi. fig. 10; Proe. Soe. 
Ant. Seot. v. 84; vi. 357; Arch. Journ. xxii. 74, fig. Arch. Cambr.3 8. xii, 100. (Plate xxxii. fig. 7.) 
A similar bilboed blade, with central perforation, from Heathery Burn Cave, Durham, is in Mr. Green- 
wells collection. 

" Arch. Journ. xvi. 151. It has a rivet-hole in the tang, and weighs a little more than a quarter of an 
ounce, being quite plain, and smaller than that from Winterslow. 


’ Proe. Soe. Ant. Scot. vii. 475, fig. See a ruder sort of bronze razor, from Cottle, Berkshire, Prue. 
Soc. Ant. 2 8. ii. 301, fig. 
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shape of its distal extremity is nearly always visible at the base of the blade. 
in the form of a gently curved line, which, at least in the larger specimens, has 
a second deeply lunated, semicircular, O, or sometimes Y-shaped curve or bend, 
in the centre. There are two strongly contrasted varieties of riveted dagger- 
knives, which belong to two distinct methods of manufacture. The rarer flat and 
thin blades seem to have been simply cut out of hammered metal, whilst the 
more common but more beautiful leaf-shaped blades must have been cast in care- 
fully prepared moulds. The former is perhaps the more recent variety, as its 
predominance in the more northern counties seems to show. 

Flat and Thin Blades.—The riveted dagger-blades of the less common form 
are thin, and of simple outline; and, except that the 
cutting edges are generally neatly bevelled, are unorna- 
mented. The shape is straight or convexly curved, and 
usually rounded at the point, so that they would appear 
more adapted for cutting than piercing. Two fine speci- 
mens are figured in Ancient Wilts, one of which retains 
its wooden handle.* Two of smaller size are likewise at 
Stourhead ;” and three others, one in the Ashmolean, one 
in the British Museum, and one in the possession of the 
Hon. Mrs. Denison, may also be instanced. The former, 
from a barrow at Blewbury, Berks, is three inches long 
and one broad. It is deseribed by Dr. John Wilson, 
F.S.A., as having “ the make of a plumber’s knife, rather 
blunt at the end, and designed to cut at the sides. If 
not an ordinary knife,” Dr. Wilson thought, “ it might 
have been employed in flaying {animals}, for which its 
peculiar make would exactly fit it.”" That from an in- 
terment at Homington, near Salisbury, is 6%; inches long 
by 2.", in greatest breadth. It has a narrow bevel at the 


Fig. 156. From East Kennet, 
Wits Seale ¢inear. — edges, and on one side is remarkable for its brilliant lustre, 


like that of a burnished silver mirror. (Plate XXXIII. fig. 1.) It has five 
large rivets.“ The third, from a barrow at East Kennet, Wilts, here figured, is 


* Ancient Wilts, i. plates xxiii. xxxiv. Compare these with that in Wilde's Catalogue, p 451, fig. 327 
* They measure 4} and 3} inches in length, and are respectively numbered 122 and 128. 

* Arch. Journ, ¥. 282, fig. 293 ; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xvi. 249. 

* Proc. Soc, Ant. iv. 329; Hore Ferales, p. 158, plate vii. fig. 21. It was found with a skeleton 


lying north and south. A blade of similar type and siz:, from one of the Derbyshire barrows, has likewise 
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of somewhat smaller dimensions, being 54 inches in length, and has only three 
rivets, with smaller heads than those in the blade from Homington. It is like- 
wise more rounded at the point. (Fig. 156.) 

Leaf-shaped Blades.—The other and by much the more common variety of 
riveted blade is for the most part of an elegant leaf-shape, 
with undulating or flamboyant outline, approximating in 
some of the larger specimens to that of the leaf-shaped 
bronze sword. In a few, the outline is formed by two 
straight converging lines, curved only at the point. These 
are called “triangular” by Sir W. Wilde. The larger 
specimens are often elegantly ornamented. There is a dis- 
tinctly raised, sometimes diffused, midrib,* between which 
and the bevelled or feathered edges are two, or, in those 
of largest size, three, four, or even five, grooved lines 
or parallel flutings, which converge and meet at the end 
of the midrib at a greater or less distance from the point. 
This arrangement is well seen in the fine blade from 
Camerton, Somerset. In this, however, a second midrib 
seems to grow out of the first (fig. 157)." In three of 
those at Stourhead, the middle of the blade is pounced 
with closely-set engraved dots or lines.“ Some English- 
found blades of this type are more elaborately engraved 


a brilliant silvered appearance (Vestiges, p. 90). Here also belongs the blade 


with two rivets, 44 inches long and 1} ineh broad, from a barrow with burnt 
remains at Yatesbury, North Wilts, figured by Dean Merewether (Proe. Arch, Fig. 157. From Camerton, 


Somerset. Scale 4 linear. 
Inst. at Salisbury, p. 97, fig. t). Avery broad and coarse blade about 44 inches ‘ 


long, labelled in the handwriting of Dr. Webb, late Master of Clare Hall, “ found in a tumulus,” is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. It has three holes at the base, but no rivets, and, the edges being 
unground, appears unfinished. 

* In a broad triangular blade from a barrow at Teddington, Middlesex (plate xxxv. fig. 3), measuring 
7 inches long and 24 broad, the midrib is trilobed. It weighs 44 oz. av. Trans. Surrey Arch, Soc. i. 74 ; 
Archrologia, xxxvi. 175; Arch. Journ. xiii. 305, fig. 

® Proce. Arch. Soe. Somerset, viii. 44. A very similarly ornamented dagger-blade from a barrow at 
Cranmore, likewise in East Somerset, is given in Pl. xxxv, fig. 2, by the kindness of Mr. J. W. Flower, 
F.G.S. It weighs 3} oz.; that from Camerton, 34 oz. nearly, The barrow at Cranmore was of the bell 
form, and covered a burnt interment. With it were a second smaller bronze blade and some flint scrapers. 

* The large leaf-shaped and triangular blades figured by Hoare are in plates xiv. xv. 1, 2; xxviii. 7 ; 
and in Unpublished Plates xxii B, xxvii., xxxivp, and “Tumuli—Imber,” 4. With searcely an ex 
ception, they are from barrows in the immediate neighbourhood of Stonehenge. Two of these are stippled 
or pounced ; and a third, labelled “ Barrow No. 120,” is also decorated in the same way. 
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with rows of chevrons or zigzags near the handle-plate,* but none thus orna- 
mented seem to have been met with in the barrows. The smaller blades have 
one, two, or three, the larger from three to six, 
rivets. There are only three examples witb this 
last number at Stourhead; two being the largest 
of all, 104 (Plate XXXV. fig. 1) and 13 inches 
long.” The length of the rivets in these last shows 
that the distal extremity of the handle was about 
three-quarters of an inch thick at the centre, and 
half an inch at the outer border, there being a 
regular gradation of about one-eighth of an inch in 
the length of the three pairs,—*75, °625, -50 inch. 
In the smaller blades with three rivets, that in the 
centre is often decidedly longer than the two lateral 
ones. When the perforations in the handle-plate 
are without rivets, it would seem that pegs of wood 
had served instead, and traces of such pegs are said 
to have been seen in one of the Dorsetshire blades. 
This method of fastening the handle is at least more 
probable than that by thongs of leather or sinews, 
suggested by Bateman. (Plates XXXIV. fig. 1; 
XXXYV. figs. 1—5.)* 

Some of the blades were thought by Hoare to 
have been gilt ;* an opinion in which he was followed 


* Hore Ferales, p- 158, plate vii. fig. 19; Bowman, Religq. Ebor. 
p- 39, fig.; D. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, p. 264, fig. The same 
ornament occurs on wedge-shaped celts, such as are found in the 
barrows, but not on any certainly so derived. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 202 (®*), Unpublished Plate xxvii. The large 


leaf-shaped blade, from Cressingham, Norfolk, 84 inches long, has like- 


wise had three pairs of rivets, those on the outside } inch long, those 
| Fig. 155. From Cressingham, Norfolk on each side of the centre } inch. It is figured above (fig. 158), and is 


Seale linear 
remarkable for the deep furrow on each side of the broad central 


| | midrib, outside which furrows are two lateral ribs. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 456.) The dagger-blade, 
} 9 inches long, from Came, Dorset (Warne, op. cit. i. 35 ("), fig. F), of which I have a full-sized drawing, 
must also have had six rivets. (Proc. Soe. Ant. 2 S. iv. 456.) 
Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, iii. 7; MS. Minutes Soe. Antiqg. 1784, p- 51. 
' Ten Years’ Iiggings, pp. 57, 113, 160. 
* Ancient Wilts, i. 41 (*), 239, (*): comp. 182 (*); Mus. Wiltun. p. 7. 
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in respect to specimens from other counties both by his friend Skinner and by 
Mr. J. Sydenham." This notion is not supported by the examination of more 
critieal antiquaries.” I have myself tested the brilliantly patinated surface of 
such bronzes with nitro-muriatic acid, without obtaining the purple stain on the 
skin characteristic of gold. It has been thought that many such objects were 
“varnished or lacquered like modern brasses, with the effect of preserving the 
golden lustre of the bronze.” » 

When the smaller knife-blades are at all decorated it is usually by one, perhaps 
two or three, fluted lines within the edges; it is more common, however, to find 
them quite plain. In form they vary a good deal, but may generally be described 
as triangular. The sides in most are a little hollowed, and in a few, as in one 
‘rom Everley, the hollowing of the outline is so marked as to constitute a distinct 
variety—that of the ‘* langue de chat.” (Plate XXXIV. figs. 4, 5, 6, 7.) 

At the present day, these blades are generally regarded as knives or daggers ; 
but by Sir Richard Hoare they were at first supposed to be the heads of spears or 
javelins. The discovery of the remains of sheaths, and, in two instances, of 
handles, induced a change in this opinion, and towards the end of his first volume 
he says, “* Daily experience convinces me that those implements we supposed to 
be spear-heads may more properly be denominated daggers or knives worn by the 
side, and not affixed to long shafts like the more modern lance.”’« It is unfortu- 
nate that the remains of handles or shafts were not searched for, and that the 
position of the blades found with unburnt bodies is not always noted; though in 
four out of seven so found they are stated to have been near the side or waist.‘ 
Several of the smaller blades were accompanied by ornaments, supposed to be 
those of women, which is in favour of their having been knives or domestic imple- 
ments.” 

* “A bronze instrument (dagger ?), 7 inches in length, and the surface highly gilt” (Fig. 157 ante.) 
Proe. Arch, Soc. Somerset, viii. 44; Archaologia, xxx. 332, plate xvii. fig. 8; Warne, Celtic Tumuli of 
Dorset, iii. 46, 

» Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad, p. 374, comp. 360, 395. 

© Ancient Wilts, i. 185 (%). Sir Richard did not altogether relinquish the idea that some were the 
heads of spears. In Mus. Wiltun. (1828), he names spears and daggers of bronze ; and in Tumuli Wiltun. 
(1829), p. 10, daggers and lances. 

“ Ancient Wilts, pp. 44 ('), 122 (°), 202 ('5*), 238 ("). In the second there were two, and in the third 
three blades at or near the waist. The ancient Assyrians often wore two daggers in the girdle. (Hore 
Ferales, p. 156). In two interments, the blades were found “ near the head.” (Ancient Wilts, i. 205 
(4): ii. 90 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 70 ('), 99, 124 (*%), 161 (%). Three others were in disc-shaped barrows, supposed 
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It is, however, possible that some of the large blades may have been thrusting. 
spears for use in the chase. Where two are found with the same interment 
they are not exactly of one type; but one is light and thin and of greater 
breadth, the other, strengthened by a stout midrib, relatively heavier, and of 
more pointed or leaf-like form ; the rivets also are larger. In such cases the 
former may, perhaps, be supposed to be the dagger, the latter the spear. This 
distinetion is to be traced in two pairs of the largest blades from two of the 
richest barrows near Stonehenge.’ Some of the smaller blades may have been 
those of javelins; one, three inches long, from a barrow at Roundway, is stated 


by so good an observer as Mr. W. Cunnington, F.G.S., to have had a wooden 
shaft * about a foot in length.”” (Plate XXXIV. fig. 5.) 
Three small blades were regarded by Hoare as arrow-heads ;* but I am only able 


| to identify one of them in the collection, the small tanged knife already described. 
H That engraved by him under this name is of leaf-shape, with bevelled edges and 
| ; I midrib, an inch and a quarter in length. It appears to have had three rivets. 
1 [t was from a dis¢-shaped barrow, with a burnt body, accompanied by more than 
| a hundred beads and other ornaments of amber. It may be assumed to have been 
| | a miniature knife for female use, and bears much resemblance to certain double- 


edged knives now in use in offices. Proof has not been obtained that the arrows 
of the Ancient Britons were ever tipped with bronze,’ though such was supposed 
to have been the use of a small blade from a barrow at Broughton, Lincolnshire. 


be those of women. (/hid. p. 166, note, 207(*). The burnt body at Upton Pyne with which 
; was a blade three inches long, a bronze awl or gimlet, and a necklace of shale or lignite, &c., figured 
; inder ** Ornaments,” appears likewise to Lave been that of a woman. Trans. Devon. Assoc. fir Science, 
: 643, fig. 1 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 122 ("), plate xv. 203 (™*). Sir Richard discriminated the two blades as spear 


dagger in these interments. I find the distinctions are most strongly marked in the last, in which the 


ear-head, if such, (13 inches long) weighs 12 oz., the dagger (10} inches) 84 oz. (PI. xxxv. fig. 1.) 


f Other possible spear-heads are those in plates xiv. (") (8 oz.); xxviii. (7), and in Unpublished Plate 
I 
Imber ;" also those at Stourhead marked ** Wilsford, 170” (74 oz.) ; “110 from barrow 120” (5} 02.) ; 
ind “ 125 from barrow 140” (9} oz.) This last, broad and handsome, is nearly eight inches long, has 
; ivets, and a large thick midrib, and is relatively the heaviest in the collection. 
| Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 164. It is called a handle, but, if a foot in length, could not have been the hatt 
i dagger. Mr. Cunnington speaks confidently of the decayed wood having a defined form of about this 
I ) 
| ineient Wilts, i. 67 (*), 176 (*), 238 (°), plate xxxii. fig. 1. All three were with burnt bodies. 
4 Bronze arrow-heads fastened to the shafts by rivets are, I believe, nnknown to archeology. None are 
| lesermbed by Du Noyer, Arch. Journ, vii. 281, or Wilde, Catalogue, p. 503, or in Hore Ferales, p. 191, 
} 
t 


| 
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[t is two inches in length, has been fixed to its handle or shaft by a tang," 
(fig. 159), and has much resemblance to the first type of bronze arrow-head in Du 
Noyer’s classification. A similar, but still more fragmentary, tanged blade was 


Fig. 159. From Broughton, Lincolnshire. Fig. 160. From Roundway, Wilts. 
(Actual size. ) 


obtained from a barrow at Roundway, Wilts." (Fig. 160). Both have probably 
been small double-edged knives and not arrow-heads. 

Sheaths and Handles.—With three of the smaller blades were the remains of 
sheaths of wood. With six of larger size were traces of similar sheaths, two of 
them lined with linen, ‘‘ the web of which was still to be distinguished.”* One 
of these scabbards had been highly ornamented with ‘indentations which had 
certainly been gilt.” It is not certain that all blades so protected were those of 
daggers: Homer tells us that spears themselves were kept in cases.* 

The remains of handles were often noticed. One appeared to be ‘ box-wood, 
and was rounded somewhat like that of a large knife.” Another blade had a 
great part of the wooden handle adhering to it, and “the mode by which it had 
been fastened” (with four rivets) was clearly seen.’ (Plate XXXV. fig. 5.) In 


* Arch. Journ, viii. 346 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iii. 488, where Mr. Franks regards it as an arrow-head. 
Comp. Arch. Journ, vii. 281, fig. 1, 2; Wilde, Catalogue, p. 503, fig. 588. 

» Cran. Brit. plate 42, xxxii. p. (3). Comp. Arch, Journ, xviii. 160, where it is described as “ the 
tang of a knife or small weapon of which the blade has wasted away.” Other supposed bronze arrow-heads 
are reported, Arch. Journ. xvi. 148, 151; xviii. 71; Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 259. The last was a small 
riveted knife-blade, as my sketch of it shows. 

© Ancient Wilts, i. 39 ('), 194 (“apparently willow”), ii. 94. With two blades from barrows at Priddy, 
Somerset, there were also decayed wooden sheaths. Arch. Journ. xvi. 149. That of a dagger found in 
Dorsetshire is stated to have been of leather (Warne, op. cit. i. 51 (**); also some of those from the 
barrows of Stafford and Derby. Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 160. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 122 ('*), 185 (**), 205 ('*), 207 ('*?), 238 Mus. Wiltun. p. 7. There were 
remains of a sheath and handle of wood with a bronze blade in the tumulus at Kellythorpe, E. R. Yorkshire. 


Archeologia, xxxiv. 255, plate xx. fig. 8. 
* Iliad, xix 387. 
Ancrent Wilts, i. 242 (°°). Figured in Unpublished Plate xxxiv. 
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some the handles had been strengthened by an oval pommel of bone. One such, 
at Stourhead, has five holes in its edge and a sixth at the top, for as many pegs 
or rivets.” They are not uncommon in the Yorkshire dagger-knives, but rare in 
those of Wiltshire; one or two however of which seem to have had pommels 
of amber.” In the usual form of bone pommel, there is a long oval excavation 
about half an inch deep, in which the end of the handle was secured by two or 
more pegs or rivets. (Fig. 143.) Ina less finished but rarer form found with a 
Yorkshire dagger (Plate XXXIV. fig. 3), the excavation goes through the bone, 
so that the end of the wooden handle must have appeared surrounded by an oval 
ring of bone. (Fig. 145.) A blade, 4} inches long, from a barrow at Thwing, 
KE. RK. Yorks., had the handle of ox-horn, the two sides held together, not merely 
at the end, but also by two separate rivets arranged lengthwise. Another, likewise 
in the Greenwell Collection, has three large rivets for this purpose. One miniature 
knife or scraper at Stourhead, probably for feminine use, is elegantly mounted in 
a handle formed of two pieces of amber, secured by two rivets and bound with 
four strips of gold. The bronze blade was only half an inch in length, and is 
fixed at a right angle with its handle, which is one inch in length.“ No daggers 
found in barrows in Wiltshire or other parts of England have handles of bronze. 
The only perfect bronze dagger from a tumulus in Wiltshire is of the thin 
broad-bladed variety. The handle is of wood, held together by thirty rivets of 
bronze, and strengthened at the end by an oblong bone pommel fastened with 
two pegs. It is decorated by dots incised in the surface of the wood, forming a 
border of double lines, and circles between the heads of the rivets.’ (Plate xxxiv. 
fig. 2.) A similar dagger of the broad variety, having exactly the same number 
of rivets, was found in one of the Derbyshire barrows ;* and another from Garton, 


* Lhd. iv 114 (*), 195, plate xxiii. That figured in Unpublished Plate, Scratchbury, is probably a 
mutton. A bone pommel was found with the Gristhorpe interment, Cran. Brit. plate 52. x. p. (2), fig. 4. 
Others from barrows in Derbyshire are in the Bateman Collection ( Vestiyes, pp. 39, 98, Catalogue, 
p. 1, 12) ; and others from Yorkshire are seen in the Bateman, Greenwell, Mortimer, and Kendall collections. 
Comp. Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 226 ; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xvi. 288, plate xxv. figs. 5, 6. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (%). The pommel, though not described as such by Hoare, is figured in Un- 
published Plate xv., and will be given as a wood-cut, under “ Amber.” Possibly the oblong amber 
“ solitaire” from the barrow at Winterslow formed the pommel of the handle of the fluted tanged biade 
(razor 7) found near it. The four diamond-shaped amber studs were, perhaps, ornaments of the sheath or 
belt. (Modern Wilts (Alderbury ), v. 210.) 

incient Wilts, i. 201 (©), plate xxv. fig. 4. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 195, note, plate xxiii. This dagger was found in a barrow at Brigmilston. 


* Bateman, Vestiges, p. 68. This blade measures 64 inches long and 23 inches broad. 
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E. R. Yorkshire, also very similar, is described further on and figured in Plate 
xxxiv. fig. 3. The handle of one of the largest Wiltshire daggers (blade 104 
inches long), was a marvellous specimen of delicate workmanship. It was of 
wood, studded with an infinity of gold pins of almost microscopic size, forming a 
beautiful zigzag pattern.” (Plate XXXV. fig. 1.) 

No narrow leaf-shaped dagger with its handle complete has been discovered in a 
Wiltshire tumulus, but a remarkable specimen was found at Bere Regis, in 
Dorsetshire. It unfortunately was destroyed in a fire; but a drawing of it has 
heen kindly supplied to me, with notes by the late Mr. 8. Solly, F.S.A., in which 
it is deseribed as of exquisite workmanship, and retaining much of its metallic 
lustre. It had a complete ivory handle fastened by five broad-headed bronze rivets, 
and was 13 inches in full length. (Plate XXXIV. fig. 1.) Its preservation was 
due to its being imbedded in charcoal and clay, with a deposit of burnt bones, 
beneath a stone of more than a ton in weight. With it was a second small blade 
also of bronze, which, as Mr. Solly says, “ may have been a knife.” " 

On comparing the two perfect weapons from Bere Regis and Milston, a great 
difference is at onee seen. Both may be termed daggers; but the former or 
leaf-shaped blade, a veritable poignard, would alone have been formidable in 
warfare, in which it might have done good service. The broad-bladed specimen, 
shortened perhaps from long use, may be better regarded as a hunting-knife well 
adapted for flaying and cutting up animals. A distinction in the mode of use 
is sufficiently proved by the great difference in the size and form of the handles ; 
that of the broad blade being adapted for grasping, and nearly twice the length 
of the other. The difference of form in the leaf-shaped blades referred to on a 
preceding page, as possibly betokening dagger and spear, may really indicate 
nothing more than what is here inferred from these two examples. 

Among peoples in a certain stage of civilization, weapons of war and of the 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 202 ('*), plate xxvii. 2. Impressions of the gold pins are visible in the erugo and 
decayed wood on the handle-plate of the blade. The British chevron in this handle, the same as that on 
so many of the fictile vessels, is almost conclusive as to the indigenous origin of the dagger. The fragment 
of bronze, 22 inches long, ornamented with zigzags and dots, from a barrow in Dorset, opened by Colonel 
Drax in 1784, appears to have been the finish to the top of the handle of a broad, thin, bronze dagger, with 
the blade of which, 8} inches long, it was found. (Douglas, Nena, p. 153, plate xxxiii. figs. 1,3; Warne, 
p. cit. iii, 7. 

» The particulars of this discovery are here accurately given for the first time. See Proc. Soc. Ant. i. 
75 ; Journ. Brit Arch. Assoc ii. 98. It is there figured, and less inadequately in Warne, op. cit. 1i. 17. 


Plate of Bronze Daggers a. ‘There is a coloured drawing of in the Library of the Society. 
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chase are often identical; but a review of the objects before us leads us to doubt 
whether they were generally intended for use in fight. They probably formed part 
of the ordinary equipment of those who owned them, serving for various purposes 
in everyday life. The larger blades may have been more particularly intended for 
the chase, but have likewise been resorted to in any sudden encounter with an 
enemy. 

Bronze Blades from the Barrows of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, &c.—The bronze 
blades from the barrows of Derbyshire and Staffordshire are generally much 
smaller than those of Wiltshire, and of much less frequent occurrence. Nine- 
teen were obtained in the Bateman excavations,” of all of which I have had the 
opportunity of taking sketches and measurements. They vary from 2} to 6; 
inches in length; and, with the addition of one, 7} inches long, from Lett Low, 
near Warslow,” preserved at Calke Abbey, the largest found in this part of 
England, and the only one of warlike form (Plate XXXIII. figs. 3, 4, 5), they 


may be arranged as follows :— 


I II Ill IV. V Total 
24—4 in 4—5 in. 5—6 in. | in. 7} in 
DERBYSHIRE AND STAFFORD- 
SHIRE: 
Bronze Blades. 5 5 6 3 l 20 


(With unburnt bodies, 16; with burnt bodies, 4.) 


The Derbyshire blades differ in form from those of Wiltshire and the South of 
England. Almost all are of the flat and thin variety, only three having an undu- 
lating and slightly leaf-like outline; and in but one is there any attempt at 
fluting, and this is of a coarse description. (Fig. 161.) Seven or eight are 
remarkable for their large rivet-heads, unequalled in the Wiltshire blades of much 
larger size. The finest specimen is perhaps that from Musdin, with patina rival- 
ling the brillianey of malachite.“ (Fig. 162.) It is 5 inches long and 24 inches 


' Vestiges, pp. 51 (fig.), 61, 63 (fig.), 66, 68, 90, 96 (fig.); Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 21, 24, 34, 39, 
57, 91, 113, 115, 119, 148, 160, 163; Arch. Journ. i. 247 ; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc vii. 217, fig. 1; 
Cran. Brit, plate 13, xxii. p. (2). The further we go north the more seldom are bronze blades found 

th burnt bodies. 


Opened by Sir John Harpur Crewe, in 1851, in the presence of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to whose 


kindness | owe a drawing of the blade. (7’en Years’ Diggings, p. 245: Journ Brit. Arch. Assoc. xviii. 42). 
© Ten Years’ Digginas, p- 148. 
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broad, has a strongly-defined rounded midrib, and three rivets (: inch long),—a 
number scarcely exceeded in this district. Though less than half the length, it 
bears much resemblance to bronze blades, one from Shropshire and one from 


Fig. 161. From Dow Low, Derbyshire Fig. 162. From Musdin, Staffordshire. 
(Seale % linear.) 


Cambridgeshire,* each believed to have been fixed to its handle at right angles, so 
as to form a sort of battle-axe. 

Bronze daggers are of still rarer occurrence in the Yorkshire barrows. In the 
Bateman Collection are two broad triangular blades from that county with three 
rivets each.” Five have been obtained in Mr. Greenwell’s excavations ; two of 
the broad, roundly-pointed variety, also with three rivets ; one leaf-shaped, fluted 
and with a midrib ;° and one, a mere knife, 2 inches long. The fifth, from a bar- 
row at Helperthorpe, of peculiar shape, has a broad base and concave sides with 
a long tapering point, similar to that of the palolithic flint-axes, called langues 


* Arch. Journ, xi. 414, fig. ; xii. 193; Hore Ferales, pp. 162, 164, plate x. fig. 7; Wilde, Catalogue 
R. I. Acad. p. 489; Proc. Soc, Ant. 28. v. 403, 430, pl. ii. fig. 5. The large and fine heavy blade 
from near Stranraer, Wigtonshire, in the Museum at Edinburgh (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. vii. 423), is, | 
suspect, of the same description. 

’ Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 206, 226, from the Ruddock excavations. 

Arch. Journ, xxii. 243, fig. 6. This blade is decayed, but has been about 7 inches long. 
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de chat by the French workmen.” It has a bone pommel, two rivets at the 
handle-plate, and three others, doubtless for securing the two halves of the 
handle, Mr. Mortimer has obtained two blades (Plate XX XIII. fig.6; XXXIV. 
fig. 3), one with a broad base and narrow point similar to that last described ; the 
other broad, round-pointed, and nearly 6 inches long. At the handle-plate are 
four rivets, and as many as thirty-seven others, for clamping the two halves of 
the handle, additionally strengthened by two narrow side-strips of bronze, and 
also by a pommel of bone of the usual form. (Plate XXXIV. fig. 3.) This 
fine weapon resembles that at Stourhead and another in the Bateman Col- 
lection, both described above; the handle however is even more complex. In 
Mr. Kendall’s collection, at Pickering, I examined, but did not measure, a fine 
blade of medium size, with three rivets and a bone pommel, an appendage found 
with at least half of the blades from the Yorkshire barrows. In the barrows 
of Cleveland, N. R. Yorkshire, no bronze knives were found by Mr. Atkinson; 
hut there was one with the Gristhorpe interment, and another with that at 
Kellythorpe, both in the East Riding.” 

As here shown, the length of these Yorkshire weapons corresponds very much 
with that shown on the foregoing page for Derbyshire :— 


I Il ITT. IV 
2 in 4—5 in 5— in 6—7 in. Total 
YORKSHIRE : 
Bronze blades : l 5 3 2 ll 


(All with unburnt bodies.) 


So far as unsystematie explorations in the cairns and cists of Scotland extend, 
they have yielded weapons of bronze in only rare instances. Not more than two 
or three are to be seen in the Edinburgh Museum, and only three or four others 
are known to me.’ Altogether, as we proceed northwards, it is evident that 


* Evans, Arch@ologia, xxxviii. 291, plate xv. fig. 2. 
Cran. Brit. plate 52, x. p. 3, fig. 5; Archa@ologia, xxxiv. 255, plate xx. fig. 8. 
Catalogue Mus. Soc. Ant. Scot. p. 78, Nos. 152, 157. Mr. John Stuart figures a bronze dagger-blade 
(4) inches), from a cairn at Linlathen, Forfar ( Sculptured Stones, ii. 54, plate c.); another (5% inches ), 
from a cist at Carluke, Lanark, is described (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. vii. 440); both with unburnt bodies. 
Mr. Stuart likewise names two bronze knives in an urn with burnt bones from St. Andrews; also part of 


. dagger from a cist at Bishopmill, Elgin (op. cit, ii, lix. xevi.) 
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bronze weapons become more and more scarce, as was to have been expected with 
objects the material at least of which must have been imported. 


There is great difficulty in drawing any precise demarcation between the bronze 
sword, dagger, and knife. The difference is chiefly one of dimensions; ‘ the short 
sword passes into a dagger, the slender dagger into a knife, and some daggers 
may have served as knives also.*’”” Some bronze blades described as swords” differ 
in no essential respect from the leaf-shaped daggers found in barrows. In no 
instance however, so far as known, has a leaf-shaped bronze sword been found in a 
tumulus in England.© In the Kendall Collection, at Pickering, there is a broken 
sword of the narrow rapier type, said to be from a barrow." Without details, we 
must presume this to have been a mere casual find. It does not follow that the 
people of South Britain were without swords at the time to which our barrows 
are to be assigned; but rather that it was not their practice to bury with the 
dead costly weapons not habitually worn, and which may have been handed down 
from father to son. 

The smaller bronze blades described above were probably knives for personal 
use, worn perhaps by both men and women. Those of dagger fashion would 
serve for piercing as well as cutting. They may have been the only table-knives 
known at the time either in Britain or Gaul. 
the neighbourhood of Massilia, of which he was witness about 110 B.c., says, 
that when any portion of the joint was too difficult to be torn off by the teeth, 
they divided it with a small knife which they carried in a sheath of its own." 
The table customs of our British forefathers are not likely to have been more 


Posidonius describing the feasts in 


* Franks, Hore Ferales, p. 155. 

® Wilde, Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. pp. 447, 448, figs. 323, 324, 325. 

° Bronze swords may yet be found in our barrows ; they undoubtedly occur in tumuli of the same bronze 
period in Denmark. Arch. Journ. xxiii. 32, 54. 

“ The fragment resembles the blade in Hore Ferales, plate vii. fig. 15, and measures about 12 inches, 
inclusive of the bronze handle. Leaf-shaped bronze swords are said to have been found in the barrows 
of North Britain. (Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, pp. 265, 287, 434; 2nd ed. i. 394.) On inquiry, however, 
I learn, through the kindness of Dr. J. A. Smith, that neither of these cases warrants the inferences 
deduced. At Memsie, the interment was comparatively modern and the sword iron ; and at Carlochan, 
though a bronze sword was found in removing a cairn, it is not stated to have been within or near the cist. 
The absence from the barrows examined by him of the “ more artificially formed palstaves, celts, spears, 
and swords” of bronze, is dwelt on by Mr. Bateman. (Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. vii, 217.) 

° Atheneus, iv. 36. This implement, payarpia pexpo@, Posidonius says, was carried in its own sheath, 
beside the scabbard of the sword ; just as Homer says a similar implement was by the ancient Greeks (see 
that of Agamemnon quoted below). Posidonius does not state of what material the Gaulish knife was formed. 
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refined than those of the Transalpine Gauls." Such was the practice of the 
(jrecks in the heroic age, and Agamemnon is described as wearing a machera, 
which he used when a knife was required, and which, like that of our British 
ancestors, was of bronze.” 

It is for the more elegant leaf-shaped daggers of bronze that a foreign origin 
has been claimed. Sir Richard Hoare says they “ bear strong marks of import- 
ation from some civilized nation, for such is the excellence of their workmanship 
that they never could have been fabricated by the Britons.”* The progress of 
modern research however favours the opinion that in general the bronze weapons 
of the different countries of Europe were the manufacture of the people by whom 
they were used.’ As regards the varying forms of celts, the ruder sort of tanged 
dagger-blades, many socketed spear-heads, and the narrow rapier-shaped sword, 
there is no difficulty, moulds for casting such being found in these islands. No 
matrices however for our leaf-shaped swords ‘‘ of pure Grecian type,” nor for the 
almost equally elegant leaf-shaped dagger-blades, have come to light. It may be 
thought that they were cast in sand or clay ; but, were this proved, the opinion 
of not a few antiquaries’ may be admissible that their prototypes at least were 
derived from exotic sources. 

Pins of Bronze. Avls and Drills.—Bronze pins were found by Hoare in more 
than thirty instances, nearly all of which may be seen in the Collection at Stour- 
head.’ All but five were from interments by cremation, with which they were 
often the only objects. It was assumed by Sir Richard that they were used for 
securing the cloth in which the burnt remains were enveloped ;* but careful com- 


* Dr. Johnson (Journey to the Western Isles, 1774) writes, “ Thirty years ago the Highlander wore his 
knife as a companion to his dirk or dagger, and, when the company sat down to meat, the men who had 


knives cut the flesh into small pieces for the women.” 


® Jliad, iii. 271. The Greek machara at the time in question was no doubt of bronze, like the rest of 


the weapons. Comp. /liad, v. 699; vi. 3; xiii. 612; xix. 363, 372; Odyss. xi. 40, 531, et passim ; 


Plutarch, Vit. Theset, c. 36; Athenwus, vi. 21. 

© Mus. Wiltun. p.5. Comtp. Ancient Wilts, i. 27. 

' Franks, //or@ Ferales, p. 141. 

¢ J. Y. Akerman, Arch@ologia, xxxiv. 173 ; Prof. J. Phillips, Proce. Yorks. Phil. Soc. 1848, p. 87; 
irch. Journ, xvi. 16; D. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, p. 236; J. M. Kemble, Hore Ferales, p. 70 ; 
Howorth, Trans. Ethnol. Soc. vi. 91. 


! Two or three are at Lake House. In our national collection of antiquities these insignificant objects 


are scarcely found, and we derive no aid towards their elucidation from the labours of a Franks, a Wilson, 
or a Wilde. 

« This opinion is repeatedly expressed, Ancient Wilts, i. 24, 114, ii. 110 ; Mus. Wiltun. p. 7; Tum. 
Wiltun. pp. 7, 8. These pins average about one and a-half inch in length. 
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parison leads to the conclusion that they were implements carried about by their 
owners, which from their small size were peculiarly liable to be committed with 
the body to the grave or pile, as the case might be. Had they been pins for the 
dress they probably would have had heads, such as might have been formed by 
hammering up one end. Stukeley here proves a better guide than his successor. 
A pin from a barrow near Stonehenge he describes as “ a sharp bodkin, round at 
one end, square at the other where it went into a handle.’”* Such pins seem to 
have been awls, intended for boring holes in wood, bone, or leather. Judging 
from the objects found with them, they were carried more frequently by women 
than men. The majority are from one to two inches in length.’ Two from 
a tumulus at Bulford (fig. 163) are in the collection of Mr. Albert Way,° and 
another from a dise-shaped barrow at Beckhampton, likewise an inch and a-half 
in length, is preserved by myself. Two alone exceed three inches,’ one of which, 
from “the Golden Barrow” at Upton Lovel, is figured on the following page. 
(Fig. 164.) 

Comparison enables us to distinguish three types of these objects, which 
correspond with as many types or varieties of the bronze celt. 

I. The pin with a simply flattened end or tang for insertion into its handle.’ 

II. The pin with a well-marked shoulder, where the stem and tang unite, 
the object being to prevent its passing too far into the handle. 

III. The pin with a regular stop-ridge or waist, almost as marked as that 
in a carpenter’s awl, as distinguished from that of the shoemaker. There are 
one or two such pins at Stourhead.* 

One of the last, perfect when discovered, has the pin and handle (the latter 
I believe bone), of equal length, 1} inch.‘ (Fig. 165.) Another of the first type 
has the greater part of a small handle of wood still attached to it. (Fig. 166.) 

Of thirteen bronze pins from the Derbyshire barrows, three or four presented 


* Stonehenge, p. 45, plate xxxii. and quoted Ancient Wilts, i. 161. The lady’s implement for piercing, 
often carried in a chatelaine or needle-case, is now known as 4 stiletto. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 103, plate xii.; Arche@ologia, xv. 125, plate iv. fig. 5. 

© Arch. Journ, vi. 319. Mr. Way has favoured me with full-sized photographs of these pins. A small 
pin of the same type, from a burnt interment at Storrington, Sussex, is figured, Sussex Arch. Coll. i. 54. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 99, plate xi. (3 3, inches) ; 210 (7), plate xxx. fig.(3 8, inches). 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 99, plate xi.; Bateman, Vestiges, pp. 41, 82; Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 85. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 164 (*), plate xvii. 

* Ibid. 122 (*), plate xv. fig. 3. The handle is described as “ivory.” Two large bronze blades show 
the interment to have been that of a man. 
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traces of wooden handles,* a circumstance which no doubt led Mr. Bateman to 
give them the name of “ awls”’ in his second work. Mr. Greenwell has obtained 


Fig. 163 Fig. 164 Fig. 165. Fig. 166 Fig. 167 Fig. 168 


From Balford, From Upton Lovel, From Winterbourn From Wiltshire. From Seratchbury, From Kennet Hill, 
W ilts Wilts. Stoke, W ilts. Wilts. Wilts 


(Figs. 163—167 actual size ; Fig. 168 4 scale) 


ten pins of bronze from the Yorkshire tumuli; three, of small size, for use with 
a bow-drill, being found together, with the skeleton of a woman.” 

Two pins at Stourhead, from two to three inches long, with flat pointed tangs, 
are beautifully twisted like screws, and two or three others of the same sort are 
referred to. Such pins seem to be of the nature of gimlets. That from Scratch- 
bury, figured above, is defective at the point, and has a sharp tang. (Fig. 167.) 


* Vestiges, p. 105; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 67, 72, 107, 155, 171. One, with a waist, is figured, 
C. R. Smith, Collect. Antiq i. 60, plate xxi. fig. 3. There is great variety in the size and form of these 
awls from the Derbyshire barrows, 

Mr. Mortimer figures a small “pricker” of bronze from a barrow near Fimber, E. R. Yorkshire, 
described as having “a short wooden haft.” Reliquary, ix. 67, plate x. fig. 5. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 70 ('). Two were in a collection now dispersed ; the figure of one of which, given 
above, is taken from Unpublished Plate “ Scratehbury.” (Fig. 167.) There are traces of a spiral screw on 
a pin from a barrow at Upton Pyne, figured by the Rev. R. Kirwan, F.S.A. Trans. Devon Assoc. for Science, ¥c. 
iv. 645, fig. 3; Arch. Journ. xxix. 153. The end of this pin has become attached to a piece of burnt bone 


—the head of a smal! (female ?) radius. 
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Objects of this sort, but of much larger size, were found in three other barrows. 
They vary from four to six inches in length, each being encircled with a spiral 
thread, growing wider as it recedes from the point; they have tubular crutch- 
shaped heads about three-quarters of an inch long, which have possibly received 
handles of wood or bone, very much like modern gimlets. (Fig. 168.)* They 
were perhaps intended for boring wood, bone, or other hard materials. 

A narrow bronze chisel, about 3 inches long and } inch wide, is in the Duke 
Collection, probably derived from one of the barrows at Lake or Durnford. It is 
rather smaller but otherwise very similar to one recently found at Oreston, 
Devonshire. 

A large pin seven inches long with a doubly ringed head, to which loose rings 
are attached, is figured. It had been protected by a sheath of wood lined with 
linen. Its use is not apparent. No satisfactory opinion can be given, either, as 
to the purpose of an object of bronze from an unburnt interment, associated with 
a bronze celt, perforated stone hammer, and curious perforated bone tube.’ It is 
prong-shaped, 6 inches long and 44 inches wide, with an insertion-plate (for a 
handle of wood ?), perforated with three holes for pins, one of which remains. At 
the base is an oblong hole through which a chain of three circular links is 
passed, 

Personal Ornaments of Bronze are of rare occurrence in British tumuli, and 
very few have been found in those of Wiltshire. No bronze pins for the 
hair or dress are named in Ancient Wilts, though there are portions of one or 
two such in the cases at Stourhead. They are probably described as * bronze 
pins,’ and hence not distinguishable from the awls so called. One fragment 
with an ornamented head is shown in Sir Richard’s unpublished plates ;’ 
and (fig. 169) an ornamental pin from a barrow at Camerton, Somerset,’ several 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 194, plate xxiii. ; 199 (1%), plate xxiv. ; ii. 90 ('). A drawing, perhaps not very exact, 
made at the time of its discovery, sent to me a few years since, shows that this “long pin with a handle,” 
from a barrow on Kennet, otherwise Overton, Hill, was a screw, five inches in length, with a crutch-like 
head. (Fig. 168.) Like most of the objects found in the barrows of North Wilts (Ancient Wilts, ii.) it is 
not in the Stourhead Collection. It is referred to, Arch. Journ, xvi. 153, 

' Arch. Journ. xxvi. 350, tig. 5. 

Ancient Wilts, i. 185 (**), plate xxiii. 

' Ibid. i, 209 ("*), plate xxix. The stone hammer and bone tube are figured in these pages. (Figs, 
97, 138.) 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 70 ('). Unpublished Plate “ Scratchbury.” 

' Proc. Somerset Arch. Soe. viii. 43. See figs. 45, 117, and 157, in these pages. 
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objects from which have already been figured, is here given. This pin, intended 
no doubt for the hair or dress, is upwards of 4 inches in length, has a hollow 
bulbous head with a double perforation; the head and upper part of the stem 


Fig. 169. Fig. 171 Fig. 170. 


From Seratchbary. From Bryn Crag, Car- From Camerton, Somerset 
Wilts. narvonshire (Seale 3 linear.) 
(Actual size.) (Actual size.) 


being decorated with concentric rings and oblique hatchings. (Fig. 170.) A 
very similar pin was obtained from a barrow near Firle, Sussex, by Dr. Mantel.’ 
In general style they resemble two much larger pins, the one from a tin-mine 
near the Fowey,’ the other from the Wandle,‘ in both of which there is a bulbous 


* Horstield, Lewes, i. 48, plate iii. fig. 12. 

" Archeologia, xii. 414, plate li. This pin was twelve inches long, the head set with amber. 

© Arch. Journ, ix. 7, where the pin, twenty inches in length, is figured. It was found with a sword, 
socketed spear-head, and palstave, all of bronze. A bronze pin, 10} inches long, was found with similar 
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thickening of the stem perforated for a safety chain, cord, or thong. A bronze 
hair-pin, with a crutch-shaped head, trebly perforated, from a burnt interment 
at Bryn Craig, Carnarvonshire* (Fig. 171), recals similar pins of bone, already 
described and figured, from the Wiltshire and Somersetshire tumuli. 

A penannularly-headed pin at Stourhead, probably from a barrow and for 
personal use, though not to be traced in Ancient Wilts, is of a form similar to two 
others, one from near Brighton,’ the other from Chilton, Somerset,‘ and is pre- 
haps likewise a hair-pin. The Wiltshire specimen is about six inches in length ; 
and the flat ring, which is slightly notched at the edges, is two inches in 
diameter. That from Sussex is altogether larger, the ring disproportionately so. 


Fig. 172. From Normanton, Wilts. Fig. 173. From Stobo, Peebleshire. 
(Seale % linear). (Actual size ,. 


A fine bronze bracelet encircling the arm of a skeleton was found in a barrow 


near Stonehenge.‘ (Fig. 172.) It is a broad flat band, profusely ornamented 


objects in the Isle of Skye. (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iii. 102.) See also the fine pin found near Brighton 
(Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 265, fig. 1; Journ, Brit. Arch. Assoc. 1. 148, fig.) In this, likewise, there was 


a perforation in the upper part of the stem. The bronze armlets found with it were of the type of those 


found at Hollingbury, in the same county. (Arch. Journ. v. 325.) The fine bronze pin, nearly fourteen 


inches long, from Rushall Down, Salisbury Plain, is of late Celtic type. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 3. iii. 469; 


iv. 69. 
* Arch. Journ. xxv. 246, Arch. Cambr. 3 8. xiv. 259, fig. Of this description may have been the 


“pin, six inches long, with a double head,” from a barrow at Muckleford, Dorset. Warne, Ce/tic 


Tumuli, iii. 37 

» Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 265, fig. 3 

* Arch, Journ. ix. 106, fig. . 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 160 (2"), figured above from Unpublished Plate xxvii. A similar ornament was 
found in Thor's Cave, Staffordshire, Reliquary, vi. 211, plate xx. fig. 1; also one, of a narrower ribbon of 
metal, in a barrow at Castern, in the same county. Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 167. @ 
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with vertical and horizontal lines, and with chevrons at the ends, which overlap. 
With an interment by cremation there were two pieces of twisted bronze wire, 
perhaps parts of a bracelet.* 

More solid armlets at times found in other parts of Britain, as those from Stobo, 
Peebleshire (Fig. 173), appear to belong to the Round-barrow period,” but such 
have not been obtained from the Wiltshire tumuli. 

Bronze armille and fibule, of the finer types called Late Celtic, some of the 
former decorated with enamel, have been found in the tumuli of the bronze and 
iron transition period, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, at Arras, Cowlam, and 
near Bridlington.’ Two types of these armlets are figured on a subsequent page. 
(Figs. 174, 175). 

Minor ornaments of the same metal occur but rarely in the ordinary barrows 
of the bronze age; and, for Wiltshire, Hoare names only one buckle,‘ and a 
bead.* Plain spiral finger-rings have been found with British interments: viz. 
one at Stanlake, Oxon, in the Ashmolean Museum, and one in the British 
Museum, said to be from a barrow in Sussex.’ More curious are the ear-rings of 
bronze, a pair of which were found by Mr. Greenwell, with a female skeleton, ina 
barrow in the East Riding. They are of a simple shell-form, the pins, for the 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 126 (@). The other bronze armlets at Stourhead are apparently Anglo-Saxon. 
Ancient Wilts, i. 174, plate xx. 

Bronze armlets found with sepulchral antiquities, probably Ancient British, are figured, Arch. Journ. 
xx. 200; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. x. 8; xvii. 111, plate Xii. fig. 2; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 277. Proc. 
Soe. Ant, 2 8. v. 406. 

© Cran. Brit, plates 6, 7, xii. pp. 1, 4, figs. 2,3, 4 (armlets), 5 (bangle), 20 (pin). The two finest 
enamelled armlets, now in the York Museum, are not given in this plate, but one of them is figured further 
on (fig. 174). In the Cowlam barrows, Mr. Greenwell found two fine armlets and a fibula, the acus of 
the latter broken off and replaced by one of iron. Fibula of the same type were found by Mr. E. Tindall 
in a tumulus (sepulchral ?) near Bridlington. Wright, Essays on Archeology, i. 24, figs. These fibula, 
in the collection of John Evans, Esq. F.R.S., agree in style with some of those in Hore Ferales, plate xxi. 

4 Ancient Wilts, i. 86. A bronze buckle from Tosson, Northumberland, is figured, Cran. Brit. plate 54, 
vii. p. (2), but, like the iron spear-head, is possibly Anglo-Saxon. Another, described as “ double,” from 
a barrow at Royston, is at Audley End. Archa@ologia, xxx. 360. 

¢ A bronze bead from a barrow in Dorset is in the Durden collection. It is tubular, and 1} inch long. 
That called a “ bead” by Sir Richard Hoare (Ancient Wilts, i. 243 (*) was, I suspect, the bulbous head 
broken off from the “ pin,” with which it was found, and which must have been of the same class as that 
from the Camerton tumulus (fig. 170). A hollow cup-like nodule in the collection, with a large hole at 
the top, and a small one at the bottom, is probably the object in question. 

© Archologia, xxxvii. 368 ; Horsfield, Lewes, plate iii. fig. 5. The ring figured in Hore Feralea, plate 


xxv. fiz. 4, is not frome tumulus. 
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perforations in the lobes of the ear, in one piece with the pendants." Though 
much smaller, the form is similar to that of the remarkable ear-rings of gold 
found in a cist at Orton, Morayshire, in 1863, and figured further on.” A 
pair of simple bronze ear ornaments found by Bateman may have been intended 
merely to clasp the ear-lobes.* 


1.—IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS oF [RON. 


Absence of Tron objects in most Round Barrows.—The interments in the tumuli 
of Wiltshire, with which there were objects of iron, were for the most part indubi- 
tably Anglo-Saxon, several of them intrusive, near the summits of the barrows of 
the earlier race.* This has already been shown; but it is needful to refer to a few 
tumuli, the iron objects in which may possibly be regarded as pre-Roman and 
Ancient British. Sir Richard Hoare’s opinion on this point will, we think, stand 
the test of rigid inquiry. Speaking of iron objects with skeletons in the extended 
position, he says emphatically, “ in the early tumuli none of that metal have ever 
been found.” * Setting aside the clearly Anglo-Saxon interments, already shown 
to be rare, there are five barrows of uncertain age which yielded objects of iron. 
In three of these were “ large-headed iron nails,’ but as to none were there 
reasons for believing that these nails were British.‘ A fourth, called * Silver 
Barrow,” opened by the schoolmaster of Tilshead, yielded seven skeletons lying 
irregularly, and with them an iron knife having a bone handle, resembling those 
found in a Roman villa at Pitmead, and a small vessel lathe-turned, different 


* Proc. Soe. Ant. 2 8. iv. 61. 

® Proce. Soe. Ant. Scot. viii. 30, fig. reproduced under “Ornaments ;* Wilde, Catal. Antiq. of Gold, 
p. 40, fig. 570 

© Ten Years’ Diggings, p- 80. 

' Mr. Fergusson (Rude Stone Monuments, p. 289,) speaks of these secondary interments with incredulity, 
as ‘*a convenient fiction; but he can hardly have examined the evidence, or would not regard a supposed 
a priori improbability a sufficient refutation. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 174; comp. p. 24. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 65 ('), 78 (*), 243 (77). It is not certain that the primary interment in the first was 
reached ; only a “ few black ashes” being noticed, and the spear-head of iron and the halves of two horse- 
shoes perhaps belonged to an intrusive secondary burial. The second is shown, by the extended skeleton, to 
he Anglo-Saxon or Romano-British. The third, at Woodyates, over the Dorset border, with burnt bones and 
large-headed nails in an irregular cist, belongs to a group containing undoubted Anglo-Saxon burials, 
found beth by Sir Richard Hoare and by a later explorer, Mr. Chaffers, quoted further on. In the cairn 
near Mold, Flintshire, in which was the celebrated gold corslet, there was “ what was apparently iron 


completely decayed,” thought to be the remains of small nails. Archaologia, xxvi. 425. 
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in fashion, and better burnt than British urns ;* a description sufficient to show 
that this was not a British interment. 

[In a tumulus at Roundway, near Devizes, there was an iron ring which in the 
description of the skull has been assumed to be a specimen of the iron money 
—talei (annuli) ferrei ad certum pondus examinati—of Cesar.” With this ring were 
‘thirty bits of ivory, in form and size like children’s marbles cut in two,”* no 
doubt counters or men for a table-game resembling drafts. The description here 
referred to was printed prior to the appearance of Ten Years’ Diggings,* in which 
a barrow is deseribed containing a burnt body with two bone combs, some frag- 
ments of iron, and twenty-eight convex objects of bone, regarded as draftsmen. 
The bone combs are of a sort not found with British burials, though frequently 
with those of the Anglo-Saxons. An indubitably Saxon interment was yielded by 
a neighbouring tumulus at Roundway,° and there can be little doubt that that 
with the iron ring and thirty draftsmen was of the same period.’ Moreover, 
the skeleton is described as “lying from east to west ;” which, though ambiguous, 
is best understood of a body stretched at length. 

Explorers of the Wiltshire barrows subsequent to Hoare have not found in 
them objects of iron which can be classed as pre-Roman. A tumulus at 
Winterslow, near Salisbury, remarkable for the objects found with both the 
primary and secondary interments, each inclusive of a bronze blade, presented, 
according to one of the reports, a burnt interment intermediately placed, accom. 
panied by a spear-head and four arrow-heads of iron, and inclosed in a box of 
wood.’ Such a discovery, if substantiated, would suffice to revolutionize all the 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 93. Silver Barrow has some resemblance to a long barrow ; but the objects found in 
it make it doubtful whether it is not of an entirely different character. 

Cran, Brit. plate 43, xxxi.; Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 159-161. The skull must be perhaps referred to 
the Anglo- Saxon rather than the British series. 

None of these objects are preserved at Stourhead. 

Che fifth decade of Crania Britannica was issued in July 1862, but this description (plate 43, xxxi. 
was printed in 1861, before Mr. Bateman’s Ten Years’ Diggings,in which the barrow at New Inns is 
described (at p. 463), had been received, 

That with ornaments of garnets set in gold, and a situla of wood mounted with brass. The skeleton 
was in a wooden cist bound with iron. ( Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 111, fig. 36: Akerman, Pagan Sazon- 
dom, p. 1, plate i.; Proc. Soc. Ant. i. 12.) 

Bone draftsmen, as found in barrows in this country, are perhaps always Anglo-Saxon; as at Key 
thorpe, Leicestershire (Arch. Journ. xviii. 76), and Faversham and Sarr, Kent, with both of which there 
were double sets. (Collect. Ant. vi. 138; Arch. Cant. vi. 157, fig. vii. 308.) 
® Arch. Journ. 1845, i. 156; Antiq.and Architect. Year Book, 1845, p. 23. These reports, which present 


various inconsistencies, were drawn up thirty years after the explorations. But for that in Modern Wilts, 
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conclusions hitherto arrived at. No reliance however can be placed on this 
statement ; for in Mr. Hutchins’s first account of this excavation," there is no 
notice of any interment with arrow-heads of iron, and none such are seen in the 
Ashmolean Museum, nor in the oil-paintings in which the objects are represented. 

In Mr. Warne’s Celtie Tumuli of Dorset, the very title of which excludes 
barrows supposed to be Anglo-Saxon, there are only two, besides those quoted 
from Hoare, in which weapons of iron are said to have been found. One is 
that near Bere-Regis, famous for the ivory-handled dagger of bronze. In 
an account printed at the time” two iron spear-heads are stated to have been 
found with the dagger. In the original notes of the excavation, kindly supplied 
to me by Mrs. S: ‘7, the accompanying blade is however unequivocally described 
as of bronze; no doubt one of the knives so often met with in the round barrows. 
A tumulus at Woodyates is quoted from the Archeologia as having produced 
an “iron weapon.”°* A fuller account of this barrow, situate in a district which 
has yielded several Anglo-Saxon interments,* leaves little doubt that the skeleton 
was stretched at length, and that the interment was of that period.* 

[f we turn to the tumuli of Derbyshire, we have the same result ; none with 
objects of iron referring to pre-Roman times. Not a few Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ments, for the most part secondary, were met with, which in his earlier work 
Mr. Bateman describes as Romano-British, in his subsequent one as Saxon.’ 
After a careful analysis, Sir John Lubbock says, ‘* There do not appear to be any 
iron-containing graves among those examined by Mr. Bateman which can be 
satisfactorily referred to the ante-Roman times.” And again, “ These interments 
confirm the opinion of those who believe that, after the introduction of iron, 


bronze was no longer used for cutting-instruments. 
the preservation of the objects themselves, and of the oil-paintings in which these are represented, the 
investigation might better never have been made. 

Modern Wilts ( Alderbury), v. 208—212. 

® Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii, 100, At p. 98 they are stated to have been of bronze, as was the fact. 
Mr. Shipp, of Blandford, regrets the error made nearly a quarter of a century ago, which is, unfortunately, 
reproduced by Mr. Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, ii. 16, Synopsis, p. 5. 

* Warne, Celtic Tumuli, Synopsis, 10; iii. 40; Archaologia, xxx. 547. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 234, 235, 236 ('). This last, at least, was a secondary interment; for the objects 
see plates xxxi B. xxxii. xxxii. Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, iii. 13, 22, 23. 

* C. R. Smith, Coll. Antiq. i. 95. 

' Vestiges, pp. 74, 76, 93; Journ, Brit. Arch. Assoc. vii. 218; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 28, 45, 48, 
50, 54, 69, 105, 181. 

* Trans. Ethnol. Soc. 2 S. iii. 311, 312. With this admission, it is, I think, to be regretted that 
Sir John Lubbock bas given these iron finds a place in his table in Prehistoric Times, p. 101. 
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An unquestionably ancient British interment at Tosson, Northumberland, is 
often described as accompanied by an iron spear-head. The discovery, however, 
was made by workmen, without the presence of any skilled observer; and it is 
more probable than otherwise that this weapon does not belong to the British 
grave.” The statement, a quarter of a century ago, by a learned Fellow of this 
Society, that ‘‘ the evidence of the tumuli and kistvaens goes far to prove the 
excessive rarity of iron among the Celts (of Britain) anterior to the Roman domi- 
nion,’’" derives nothing but confirmation from subsequent researches. 

Ancient British Interments of the Iron Period.—The only graves hitherto opened 
in England, certainly of the iron age and at the same time pre-Roman, are met 
with, not as we might have expected in the southern counties, where the finest 
objects of the bronze age are found, but far away to the north of the Humber. A 
large group of tumuli at Arras and Hessleskew, in the East Riding, yielded the 
remains of chariot-wheels and axles of iron, with bronze and iron trappings for 
the horses, including four iron bits, two of them plated with bronze.. A shield, 
with a bronze boss, had its rim of iron. The bodies, all unburnt, were in the 
contracted posture, and with them were ornaments of bronze, jet, amber, ivory, 
and glass, the beads of this last material remarkable for their beauty and size. 


Fig. 174 From Arras, E. R. Yorkshire Fig. 175 
(Scale 3 linear) 


There was also a fine finger-ring of gold... Two of the bronze armlets, one of 
which is here represented (fig. 174), were decorated with studs of red vitreous 


* Cran. Brit. plate 54, vii.; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iv. 58, 61, where is a small figure of the spear or 
javelin head. It was 6 inches long, and resembles those known as Anglo-Saxon. 

» Dr. S. Birch, F.S.A. Arch. Journ, iii. 28. 

> See the Rev. E. Stillingtleet’s graphic description, which might have been more complete if not so long 
delayed (Pree. Arch, Inst. York. p. 26; Cran. Brit. plates 6, 7, xii.), where figures of the more important 
objects are given. Bronze rings of the same Early Iron or Late Celtic type, parts apparently of horse- 
trappings, have been found with interments as far north as Aberdeenshire, ¢g., at Towie (Proc. Soc. Ant 
Scot. v. 341, tigs.), and, as would appear, in another cairn, at Inverury. ‘The latter, accompanied by four 


large jet knobs with iron pins, are in the British Museum. 
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enamel.* The other (fig. 175), is a fine example of the toothed type of bronze 
bracelet. 

tecently, Mr. Greenwell, in barrows at Cowlam, also in the East Riding, 
and with unburnt doubled-up bodies, found an armlet of the same toothed type 
as two of those from Arras (fig. 175), an elegant fibula, also of bronze, and an 
exquisite necklace of glass. The beads of glass, like those from the Arras 
tumuli, are entirely different from any found in the ordinary barrows of the 
bronze age. 

Hitherto, no weapons of iron had been met with in any British grave; but, at 
the very moment of my writing, an important discovery of this kind has been put 
on record. At Grimthorpe, about twelve miles from Arras, an interment was 
found consisting of a doubled-up skeleton, with spear-head and sword both of iron, 
the latter in a curious sheath of bronze decorated with studs of red coral. There 
were likewise the embossed and engraved bronze umbo, and other mountings of a 
shield, about two and a half feet in length, which had been deposited upon the 
body. (Figs. 179—182.)” A sword of the same description, and a fibula, had been 
previously found with an interment at Bugthorpe, in the neighbouring parish.‘ 

These facts are of the highest interest. So far as researches in the tumuli have 
gone, they show that the bronze civilisation of Britain commenced on its southern 
shores, and attained its highest development among the tribes to the south of the 
Thames ; and suggest, though they do not prove, that the use of iron for weapons 
originated on the eastern coast, as far north as the present Yorkshire. The com- 
mencement of the bronze age in this island is of an uncertain epoch. The introduc- 
tion of iron, as brought under our eyes in these interments, was certainly very late, 
not earlier apparently than the first century of our era. Was the new culture that 
of a freshly-arrived people, who found the tribes with whom they came in contact 
in possession of weapons of stone and bronze only? As the grave-mounds in all 
parts of the island show, the Britons were generally in their bronze age. To 


* The bracelets from Arras were exhibited at a meeting of the Society, May 16, 1872, and are here figured, 
by the kind permission of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. An armilla very similar 
to that from Arras (fig. 174), but with the enamel fallen out of place, is in the Museum at Zurich, 
Lindenschmit, Die Alterthiimer, $e., 1870, ii. (v.) Taf. 3, No. 3. 

» Reliquary, ix. 180; where the interment is described as Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Barnard Davis sub- 
sequently assigned it accurately to the “late Celtic” period (Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 273). Though no 
barrow was observed, there may once have been one of low elevation, like those at Arras. Other graves 
may exist, and ought to be searched for at and near Grimthorpe. These objects are now in Mr. Greenwell’s 
collection. 


* Hore Ferales, p.174; Proc. Soe. Ant. 2 S. i. 263. 
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them the words of Hesiod—qualified, however, by the large employment of stone 
implements, and perhaps by the fact that iron may have been in use, though not 
for weapons—still applied : 


Their arms were bronze, the tools they worked with bronze, 


No iron black was yet.* 


The East Riding, in which these interments of the early iron age occur, corre- 
sponds with what must have been the territory of the Parisii as laid down by 
Ptolemy. The name of this tribe, the same with that of the Parisi of the Seine, 
leads to the conclusion that it was intrusive, and consisted of settlers from north- 
western Gaul, as, from Caesar, we certainly know were the Belgz and other tribes 
of the southern part of the island.” I am glad to find confirmation in the testi- 
mony of an officer accustomed doubtless to weigh the evidences of strategic 
design. Colonel Lane Fox sees, in the numerous intrenchments of the wolds of 
this very part of Yorkshire, ‘‘ unmistakeable traces of the landing and subsequent 
operations of a united people extending for miles into the interior of the 
country.’ Whencesoever these Parisii came, they seem to have been possessed 
of iron weapons highly decorated, and resembling those which by Diodorus are 
attributed to the Gauls. That the newly-arrived people thus armed were opposed 
by a population whose swords were of bronze, is perhaps indicated by the par- 
ticular type of iron sword referred to“ being found more often than elsewhere in 
the beds of rivers, on the banks of which encounters either between different 
tribes contending for supremacy, or between the Britons and Romans, appear to 
have taken place." The Witham below Lincoln, and the Thames above London, 


* Op. et Dies, i. 150. Hesiod’s age differs from that of Homer, in that “iron, as compared with 


copper, had come to be the inferior, that is to say, the cheaper metal ;” and the poet “ looks back from his 


iron age with an admiring envy on the heroic period.” (Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, pp. 26, 415.) Among 


Latin authors, the existence of an aereum seculum is implied or asserted by Lucretius, v. 1286; Ovid, 


Metam. xv. 260 ; Horace, Epod. xvi. 65; and Servius, ad Virgil. 2neid. i. 452. 


Cran. Brit. plates 6, 7, xii. p- {—7 ). 


© Archeologia, xiii. 52. It is doubtful whether the settlement of the Parisii could have occurred subsequent 


to the Roman conquest of Gaul. The suggestion in the text may hereafter be refuted by the discovery of 


interments like those of the East Riding in other districts; and the general view, on a subsequent page, 


as to the introduction of the Gallic weapons and armour, may, perhaps, satisfy us. 


Those then known were collected by me, in 1858. (Cran. Brit. Dee. iii. chap. v. p. 91.) In the Hlore 


Ferales, all known up to 1863 are figured or described, p. 172, plates xiv—xviii. 


’ Such, for instance, as the battle described by Dion (Ix. 20), in the campaign of Aulus Plautius, and 


which, by Dr. Guest (Arch. Journ. xxiii. 173—178), has been shown to have been at Wallingford; bard 


by which, at Wittenham, in the bed of the Thames, a circular bronze shield was found. (Archa@oloyi, 
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have been especially productive of swords and shields of this type; and from both 
rivers, in proximity with the former, leaf-shaped swords of bronze have also been 
dredged up. We may thus not be far wrong in concluding that when Britain 
was invaded by Julius, and perhaps even as late as the conquest under Claudius, 
some of the tribes were using iron weapons, others were provided with none but 
bronze, and that others possessed both. 

That there was a time when bronze and iron swords were in use together is not 
a mere conjecture, but is proved by the remarkable cemetery at Hallstatt, in the 
ancient Noricum,’ which evidently belongs to the same phase of culture, and is 
perhaps not much earlier than the barrows of our Parisii. Both are of the 
early iron period, and represent the transition from the use of bronze weapons to 
those of iron. Of nearly a thousand graves at Hallstatt, rather more than half 
contained unburnt bodies, the rest burnt. In many were weapons, some bronze, 
some iron, more often the latter. There were several fine leaf-shaped bronze 
swords; iron ones of the same form and with handles similar to those of bronze ; 
socketed spear-heads of bronze, others of iron; and celts of both metals, as well 
of the socketed and palstave as the simple wedge shape.’ In two contiguous 
graves, each with the body burnt, and each containing bronze vessels and bronze 


xxvii. 298; Worsaae, Primeval Antiq. p. 32; Hore Feral, p. 167, Pl. xi. fig. 2; Journ. Kilkenny Arch. 
Soe. 4S. ii. 118.) 
* Coll. Antiq. iii. 67, 68; Proc. Soe. Ant. ii. 199. Proc. Arch. Inst. Lincoln, pp. XXVili, XXxXi. 


” 


xxxii, Among other “finds” in the beds of rivers of mingled bronze and iron weapons is that at 
Kingston-on-Thames, the objects from which are in the collection of this Society (Archa@ologia, xxx. 
490; Arch. Journ, v. 325, plates; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. i. 82); and that at Kew, the knowledge of which 
we owe to Mr. T. Layton, F.S.A. The bronze and iron swords from this last locality are both very 
numerous, one of the former of the narrow rapier type. One iron dagger is in a curious bronze sheath 
(Proe. Soe. Ant. 2 8. iii, 269, where we miss, with regret, Mr. Franks’s description), After two examinations 
of these objects, I incline to concur with Mr. Boyd Dawkins, that they “indicate the site of a battle 
between the Kelts (Britons) and the Roman legions.” Trans, Internat. Congr. 1868, p. 271. Portions of 
both bronze and iron swords were found together in a chamber within the Gaulish oppidum of Castle Coz, 
Brittany. Arch. Journ. xxix. 324. 

» Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, 1868 ; Simony, Die Alterthiimer von Hallstdtter Salzhberq, 
1851. For access to a magnificent unpublished volume of coloured drawings, executed for the explorer 
of this cemetery, Herr Ramsauer (Abbildungen der bei den Alterthumsgrabern zu [Hallstatt aufyefundenen 
Antiquitdten, with accompanying Beschreibung), | am indebted to the liberality of Sir John Lubbock, F.8.A., 
for whose observations on the Hallstatt antiquities see Prehistoric Times, 2 ed. p. 22 ; Arch. Journ. xxiii, 
203; and Introduction to Nilsson, Stone Age. The age of these graves is, I think, placed too early by 
Mr. Evans. Proe. Soc. Ant. 28. v. 394, 419. 

* For figures of these weapons, see Von Sacken, op. cit, taf. v. vi. vii.; where, however, we miss the 
colouring of the plates in the Ramsauer Album. 
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hair-pins of the same description, there was a leaf-shaped bronze sword in the 
one, and two iron swords, also leaf shaped, and iron spear-heads, in the other.’ 

Transition from the Bronze to the Iron Period in Britain—The question 
as to the period when bronze tools and weapons were superseded by those of iron 
in the north-west of Europe is one as to which antiquaries are not agreed. What 
is true of one part of Europe, of one part of Gaul, or of one part of the British 
Isles, may not be, and probably is not, true of another. There was in most 
countries, no doubt, a transition period of greater or less duration. It was 
probably such a period in this island, at the time of the invasion of Julius, when 
the Britons seem to have possessed the art of making malleable iron; though 
they had but a scanty supply of the metal, the value of which was shown by their 
employment of pieces of it, of a certain weight, as money.’ There is no evidence 
that they used weapons of iron, or were even acquainted with steel. Czesar does 
not speak explicitly; but we gather from his words that the Britons employed 
bronze for most of the purposes for which the nations of southern Europe used 
iron, and that this peculiarity was believed by him to be caused by the scarcity of 
iron. He writes of what he observed himself; his testimony as a historian is of the 
first rank; and we can find no right for questioning his words when he proceeds 
to say that the copper, or the bronze (@s), used in the island was imported.‘ 


* The contents of these two graves, Nos. 607, 608, are beautifully contrasted in the Album, tab. iis. 
The bronze sword is that in Von Sacken, taf. v. fig. 1. 

» “ Ferri exigua est copia; gre utuntur importato * * * * *. Utuntur taleis (var. Jectt. annulis, 
B.G. v.12. In Belgic Gaul, Cesar refers to the 


laminis) ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo.’ 
“ nulla ferramentorum copia.” B.G. v.42. Mr. Boyd Dawkins adduces evidence in favour of the iron 
mines of Sussex having been worked before the landing of Cesar, as on other grounds is very probable. 
Trans. Internat. Congress, 1868, p. 189. 

Britain is a country of copper as well as tin, so that bronze has been regarded as “a strange article of 
impurt.” (Latham, Smith's Dict. G. and R. Geography, i. 435.) Others have even supposed it was the 
spot whence “ bronze was diffused over the whole of Europe.” (Worsaae, Primeval Antiq. Eng. ed. p. 5. 
There is no proof, however, that the copper-mines of this country were worked by the pre-Roman Britons. 
Nearly every other metal known to the ancients is stated to have been produced in the island, but no Greek 
or Roman writer makes any mention of copper. The copper-mines of Cornwall were not worked before the 
15th century; but there is proof that those of North Wales were worked by the Romans. It has been 
supposed that some old workings near Llandudno may have been those of Ordovician Britons, but the piece 
f bronze found in them, taken for “a mining implement or pick,” is now identified as the “tip of a small 
ingot.” (Arch. Journ, vii. 68; xxiv. 240.) Mr. Franks has a piece of a long narrow ingot of bronze found 
in the Thames. Several ingots of copper, slightly alloyed, were found in a barrow near Royston. (/ro¢. 
Soc. Ant. 2 8. i. 306; Arch. Journ. xviii. 86.) Round cakes of bronze, but oftener of “ pure copper,” 
convex on one side, are often found with hoards of broken socketed celts and spear-heads and leat- 


shaped swords. (Cran. Brit. chap. v. p. 103.) Some of these last may be of an early Roman perioe, 
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Almost exactly parallel with the probable condition of the greater part of 
Britain is that of the Massagetz, who, though possessed, when Strabo wrote, of 
“iron in small quantity,” made their weapons of bronze, just as they had done 
four centuries earlier, in the time of Herodotus, when entirely without iron." 

In like manner, in Greece, in the heroic age, whilst the weapons were still of 
bronze, iron was known, though it was scarce and costly, and probably not yet in 
the form of steel. Its use was very much confined to agricultural implements, 
axles, chains, and hatchets. Arrows for the fowler were pointed with it; but 
for military purposes it seems to have been restricted to the manufacture of axes 
and clubs. The deadly cutting weapons, the spear, dagger, and sword, were all of 
bronze.” The like must have been the case in Britain in the time of Cesar, 


in favour of which is the facet that in some instances lead has been found to enter into their composition, 
Mr. Franks suggests that the tin necessary for forming bronze may have been mixed in as required 
(Arch. Journ. xi. 24; Hor. Feral. p. 141 ; Proe. Soc. Ant, 2 8. v. 418. Comp. Evans, ibid. p. 408—411) ; 
but hitherto, I think, no lumps of this metal have been found with these hoards. We may believe that the 
chief export of Britain was its tin; the chief imports copper and bronze ; their own tin coming back to 
the Britons in a manufactured state from Gaul. (Crawfurd, Casar’s Account of Britain, in Trans. Ethnol. 
Soc. N.S. vy. 211.) We see no reason for doubting the main features of what Strabo (iii. 5, 11) tells, of a 
similar trade, at an earlier period, carried on by the Phenicians of Gades, who bartered their bronze goods 
for the tin, lead, and peltry of Britain. With Sir John Lubbock (Address on Primeval Antiquities, 1366), 


we believe that “the knowledge of bronze was introduced into, not discovered in, Europe ;” with Dr. 


Latham (Ethnology of British Islands, p. 34), that the art of working in this metal was “ exotic, and 


subsequent to the rise of the Phenician commerce.” At first, perhaps, the tools and Weapons themselves, 
afterwards the metal or alloy from which they were made, seem to have formed the staple of exchange. 
Professor Nilsson’s opinion (Die Ureinwohner des Scandinavischen Nordens, 1863), that the bronze weapons 
themselves were from first to last derived from the Phoenicians, is not probable. 

Since this note was written I have observed that I am in general accord with the opinions of so able 
an antiquary and scholar as Mr. Charles Newton. See his suggestive letter, printed by the fate Lord 
Braybrooke, Sepulchra Exposita, p. 4—7. Mr. Newton writes, “It is probable all the weapons, 
implements, &c. [of the Britons], down to the Roman invasion, were made of bronze. * * * * * The 
quantity of copper imported must have been very great, and so also the quantity of tin exported from 
Cornwall. * * * * The two metals would naturally be bartered for each other.” All oth.: trade 
between Britain and Gaul “ was, I should think, altogether subordinate in comparison with the copper and 
tin trade.” 

* Strabo, xi. 8, 6; Herodot. i, 215. The Massagete must have acquired the art of smelting iron 
between the time of Herodotus and that of Strabo. 

» [liad, iv, 123, 485 ; v. 725; vii. 141; xxiii. 826-835, 850 ; Odyss. i. 204; xxi. 3,81. Comp. Iliad 
vi. 48, Odyss. i. 184; v. 191; xxi. 10, 61; Pausan. Lacon. iii, 4, Plutarch, Vit. Thes. c. 36, 
Crities will scarcely dispute that “the song of Homer is historic song. * * * * He is historical as to 
manners, customs, ideas, and institutions.” (Gladstone, /uventus Mundi, 1869, p. 7.) Homer lived “ at 
a time when the use of iron (in Greece) was but just commencing, when the commodity was rare, and when 
its value was very great.” (bid. p. 26.) 
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when iron, though prized for its rarity, was used by the wheelwright, but not yet 
by the cutler or armourer. 

Diodorus wrote his description of Britain rather later than the time of Julius 
Cesar. He refers to its exemption from conquest down to the period of the 
‘oman invasion ; and says the inhabitants were believed to preserve the primitive 


Fig. 176 Fig 178. Fig. 177 


Fig 176. Bronze Sword, from Glamorganshire. Fig. 177. Bronze Sword, from the bed of the River 
Witham, near Lincoln. Fig. 178. Circular Bronze Shield, from bog near Herbertstown, co. Limerick, 
Ireland. (Seale of swords about }, shield about ¥ linear.) 
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modes of life. He adduces, in proof, their chariots, such, he says, as the Greeks 
used in the Trojan war. The weapons of the Greeks at that period were of 
bronze— 


rateque micant pelte#, micat zreus ensis— 


and the analogy suggested becomes the more complete when we find reason for ais 
believing that those of the Britons, in the time of Diodorus, were still of that if ; 
metal.” In Ireland, no part of which was conquered either by the Gaul or the | 
Roman, no autonomous coins have been found, and ancient iron weapons seem at Zz 
very rare. Indeed, Sir William Wilde tells us that the oldest iron swords | 
in that country belong to the Scandinavian period.” If this be so, the native 
sword was of bronze for several centuries after the Christian era. 

The period of about seventy years between Czsar’s invasion and Strabo’s 
writing, in the reign of Tiberius, must for Britain have been one of great pro- 
gress. Brought into connection with Rome by the quasi conquest of Julius, 
Roman influences were strengthened by the visits of British princes to the 
metropolis of the world, at the commencement of our era, when Cunobelin’s 
reign began.4 Gaul was at this time being rapidly Romanized ; and, during the 
peace which prevailed throughout the Roman world, intercourse with both 
countries through their merchants was, no doubt, greatly extended. A con- 
currence of circumstances promoted a rapid advancement in the arts of life; 
the native coinage attained its greatest perfection; and it is to this period that 
the introduction of weapons of iron must, we think, be assigned. 

Antiquarian investigations elucidated by historical researches (neither alone 
are conclusive) show that the replacement of bronze weapons by those of iron 
in the more remote countries of the North and West was a very gradual work. 
In some countries earlier and in others later, the transition, for the whole of 
Europe, may have occupied not less than a thousand years ; 


Inde minutatim processit ferreus ensis, 
Versaque in opprobrium species est falcis ahenz.¢ 


* Diod. Sic. v. 21. 

> It must be remembered that the bronze swords and shield, figures of which are here given, are not 
from tumuli. Objects of this kind have never yet been found in our barrows, though, as already pointed 
out, it does not follow that the people who buried in them were without such weapons. For the swords and 
shield figured above, see Arch. Journ. iii. 67; Proc. Soc. Ant. ii. 199 ; Hore Feral. p- 159. ,; 

Cat. Mus. R. I. Acad. p. 440. 

Strabo, iv. 5, iii. Lueret. v. 1292. 
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There are few explicit descriptions of the weapons of the nations of northern 
and western Europe in the historians. It would seem, however, that at one 
and the same time some were of bronze and some of iron. Long after the iron 
swords of the [berians were famous, Strabo tells us that one of the chief tribes 
of the Peninsula used spears of bronze.* 

In Italy, the Cisalpine Gauls, at the battle of the Anio, in the fourth century 
before our era, had swords of iron, but the metal was so soft and unserviceable, 
that, by causing the shields of his soldiers to be bound with bronze, Camillus 
obtained an easy victory.” It is significant that, although a century and a half 
had elapsed before the next notice of the Cisalpine swords, there was no improve. 
ment in them; Polybius saying that they were bent and made useless by the 
first blow.“ How soon the Gauls beyond the Alps adopted the iron sword is not 
certain. Diodorus tells us that, in his time, the lances were of iron; but does not 
name the material of which the long broad-swords (spathe) were made. We 
infer that they were of iron; though the historian adds, that they were hung to 
the side by chains either of iron or of bronze.’ The long shields and helmets were 
of bronze, ornamented with the figures of animals in relief; some of the helmets 
having horns in pairs, and others the heads of birds or beasts forged out of the 
same metal.” By other writers, the armour is described as decorated with gold 
and silver, and with the brightest colours ;' a description applicable to the swords 
and shields already referred to, as ornamented either with enamel or with studs 
of red coral (figs. 179—182), Pliny says that this latter substance had been used 
by the Gauls for the adornment of their swords, shields, and helmets, down to a 
time comparatively recent when he wrote.‘ The agreement with these precise 
descriptions of swords and shields found chiefly in the south or east of England, 

* Strabo, iii. 3, vi 

® Plutarch, Vit. Camill. xli.  Polywnus (Strateg. viii. 7) copies Plutarch. The battle of the Ani 


occurred B.c. 367. 

* Polyb. ii. 33. At the battle of the Addua, 223 B.c. 

* In a period of transition in Palestine, the spears of Goliath and Ishbibenob were—the one of bronze, the 
other of iron. 1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16. 

* Diod. Sic. v. 30. See the commentaries on this description of the arms of the Gauls, by Mr. wW.C. 
King (Arch. Journ. xxiii, 81-89), Mr. Franks (Hore Ferales, p. 185), and by the author (Cran. Bri. 
chap. v. 86-96, 105-106). Quite recently, the remains of extraordinary bronze helmets answering to the 
description of Diodorus have been described as found in the counties of Kirkcudbright and Banff. Prve. 
Soe. Ant. Scot, vii. 334, plates xliv. xlv. xlvi. 

f Livy, vii. 10; Plutarch, Vit. Marcell c. 6; Florus, Bell. Allobrog. (121 B.c.), iii. 2. 

* Pliny, xxxii. 11. The Celtic art of fusing colours upon bronze is mentioned by Philostratus (/mayin 
i. 28). 
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Fig. 179. 


Fig. 180. 


(Seale nearly }.) 


Fig. 182. 


(Seale nearly 4.) 


(Actual size.) 


Seale nearly }.) 


Figs. 179, 180. Tron Sword in Bronze Sheath. Figs. 181,182. Bronze Umbo, Studs, and other Mountings 
of a Long Shield. All from an interment at Grimthorpe, E. R. Yorkshire. 
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[ was, as I believe, the first to point out. The fact, at least, admits of no question ; 
proving for these parts of the island the accuracy of Mela’s assertion, that, 
when he wrote, in the time of Claudius, the Britons were armed like the Gauls." 
It is thus clear that before the middle of the first century the Belgic tribes of 
South Britain not only possessed long iron swords, but large oblong shields mounted 
with bronze, which, as well as the bronze scabbards of the swords, were decorated 
with coloured enamels or coral, and likewise with animal forms and peculiar seroll- 
work in repoussé.” Their equipment, in the language of Ceesar, had become that 
of shield-men (seutati). It is, however, scarcely to be doubted that the military 
outfit, which previously must have been in general use, viz., the bronze sword, 
bronze-headed javelin or spear, and circular bronze shield, was still that of 
the more remote and less Gallicized parts of the island. In the reign of Domitian, 
and even so late as that of Severus, the northern Britons are described as using 
small circular targets, like the people of Further Spain, hence distinguished as 
targeteers (cetrati) by Caesar.” Many circular bronze shields, found quite as often 
in Wales and Scotland as in the South of England, but very rarely in Ireland 
(fig. 178), there can be little doubt, are the kind of targets referred to by Tacitus 
and [Herodian.* The ornament, in alternate concentric circles and knobs of 
hammered work, is perfectly distinct from that of the oblong shields, and marks 
a different epoch or people. These circular shields are sometimes found with 
swords of bronze,” but not, we believe, with those of iron. That the large swords 
of the Britons at the battle of Mons Grampius were of iron is not asserted by 
Tacitus, and admits of question. Unfortunately, neither Dion Cassius nor 


* Mela, iii. 6; “‘ Gallice armati.” Some of the “ late Celtic” armour found in this country may how- 
ever be that of Gaulish auxiliaries in the Roman army. The long swords of these auxiliaries, under the 
specific name of spathe, are referred to by Tacitus at the battle in which Caractacus was defeated. (Tac. 
Ann, xii. 35; comp. Dion, lx. 20.) 

» The figures of the sword and remains of the oblong shield from the remarkable interment of the late 
Celtic period at Grimthorpe, E. R. Yorkshire, are reproduced through the kindness of Mr. LI. Jewitt, 
F.5.A. The objects themselves and the circumstances of their discovery are described some pages above. 

° Cesar, Bell. Civ. i. 39,70. The seutati of Hither Spain had evidently copied the long shield of their 
Gaulish neighbours; whilst the cetrati of Further Spain continued to use a circular buckler like that 
of the Carthaginians. 

' Breves cetre—parva scuta; Tacitus, Vit. Agric. xxxvi.; Herodian, iii. 47. Many of the targets were 
probably of leather—seuta lorea. 

* As that dredged up from the Thames, off Woolwich, in 1830. (C. R. Smith, Catal. London Antiq. 


p. 80.) 


t Ingentes gladii sine mucrone ( Vit. Agric. xxxvi.). Many of the bronze swords found in England are 
about 30 inches in length, or one-fourth more than that of the gladius of the Romans (24 in.) ; the length 
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Hlerodian, writing of the same people at the beginning of the third century, are 
explicit on this head, but what they say best agrees with their being of bronze. 
The former describes their short spear as having a bronze knob at the end of the 
shaft ; and the latter says they wore iron rings round the neck and loins as an 
ornament and sign of wealth, in the same way as other barbarians wore gold.* 

Two extreme views as to the date of the leaf-shaped swords and other weapons 
of bronze of this country are equally to be avoided. Some antiquaries, whose 
names command attention, place them far down in Roman times. Mr. Roach 
Smith says that the bronze daggers, like the tumuli in which they are found, are 
Romano-British, and not anterior to the Roman conquest." Mr. Thomas Wright 
claims a Roman origin for the daggers and leaf-shaped swords,‘ a view refuted by 
Sir John Lubbock.’ Mr. Wright argues that these swords were intended for thrust- 
ing and not for cutting, which former is a mode of warfare not usual except with 
highly disciplined troops. Evidence, however, may be adduced to show that swords 
of this form were used for cutting or slashing. On the frieze from the tomb of 
Mausolus, in the British Museum, an encounter is represented in which such 
use of a leaf-shaped sword is distinctly represented." It cannot, of course, be 
asserted that these bronze swords were never used for thrusting, but the examina- 
tion of those in the British Museum and other collections would lead to the 
conclusion that this was not designed. Though of pointed form, they have no 
sharp or effective mucro; the point being blunt as compared with the swelling 
portions of the blade, which are usually the sharpest. 


of many of the “ late Celtic” iron swords is 36 inches, or half as long again. Ancient swords, truncated at 
the point, whether of bronze or iron, appear to be unknown to English or Scottish archwologists ; and, as 
Tacitus was not an eye-witness of the events he describes, we may be allowed to suspect an error. 

* Dion, ap. Xiph. Ixxvi. 12 ; Herodian, iii. 47. 

» Cat. Mus. Lond. Antiq. p. 80. 

© Celt, Roman, and Saxon, 2nd. ed. pp. 722—78; “True Assignation of Bronze Weapons,” Trans. Ethnol. 
Soe. N.S. iv. p. 176. Mr, Wright says bronze swords are generally found with Roman remains, It is 
unfortunate that in his chief instance he overlooks that Stuart, who refers to the opinion that such bronze 
weapons are as old as the Romans (Caledonia Romana, 2nd. ed. p. 220, plate v. fig. 4), leaves their actual 
date entirely in doubt, and adds “ it is impossible to say they are Roman.” Antiquaries in general say 
they are not Roman; thcugh, in the pseudo-history of Geoffrey (iv. 4), we are told that the sword of 
Julius Cesar was called crocea mors, implying that it was of bronze ! 

* Trans, Ethnol, Soc. N.S. v. p. 105. 

© The slab of the Amazenomachia referred to is numbered 4. ie a the same thing is seen less dis- 
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sy others, the tumuli of the bronze period seem placed too high in point of time. 


If the barrows of Wiltshire and the adjoining counties be not the burial-places of 


the Britons during the period immediately preceding the Roman conquest, but 
belong to one earlier by some centuries, it would result that the tombs of those 
who withstood Julius and were subjugated by the generals of Claudius are still 
to seek. There is, however, little likelihood that any fresh series of our sepul- 
chral antiquities remain to be discovered. Numerous cemeteries of the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon period have been brought to light in the course of the many railway 
excavations of the last thirty years, but none which can be regarded as British.* 

Setting aside a few Anglo-Saxon and Roman tumuli, the barrows of South 
Britain everywhere yield objects of stone or bronze, or of stone and bronze com- 
bined. They are certainly Ancient British, and as certainly, we think, of the 
bronze age of that people. The only exceptions known (though such may yet 
reward the search for them in other parts of England) are the remarkable barrows 
and graves in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which have yielded the remains of 
chariots, swords of iron, and shields of bronze, These graves are also British, 
though they elearly belong to an early iron period, or to one of bronze and iron 
transition. There can be little doubt that the culture represented by them is 
Gaulish, and that it was brought by immigrants from the continent. 

If it be true, as is sometimes maintained,” that for more than half a century 
before our era the Britons were everywhere in their iron age, iron being the com- 
mon material for their weapons, we should surely find iron objects without 
doubt to be attributed to them. [ron does not so readily decay and leave no trace 
as sometimes supposed; and large deposits of objects of this metal, both Anglo- 
Saxon and Roman, are from time to time discovered. Certain rude and unfinished 
blades found in sheaves of seventy or eighty, or in much greater numbers, in or near 
ancient British earthworks in the south-western counties, where encounters with 
the Romans have probably occurred, are believed to be British.© The part of 


Che difficulty here referred to is admitted by Mr. Greenwell (Proc. Soc. Ant. 2nd 8. v. 415); to my 
mind it is insurmountable, unless on another hypothesis. 

I here regret to find myself at issue with two of our ablest antiquaries—Sir John Lubbock ( Address 

Primeval Antiquities, 1866), who says “that bronze swords and daggers were not used in Caesar's 
time by the northern races is distinctly stated in history;” and the Rev. W. Greenwell (Arch. Journ. xxii. 
255), who writes, “In Casar’s day iron was the common material for the weapons of the people wh: 
of posed him in Britain.” 

hese blades, which are about 24 feet in length, have been by some supposed to be Roman javelins (Mey 


rick and Skelton, Ancient Armour, i. plate xlv. fig. 3; Smith, Diet. G. and R. Antiq.; and Rich. [ilust. Comp. 


s. v.* Hasta”). They are more probably unfinished swords. The larger “finds” vary from 70 or 80 t 
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England where these objects have been found, though untrod by Julius, was 
overrun by the armies of Claudius, and it is to the period of that emperor, viz. 
the middle of the first century, that we think they must be assigned. Of other 
“finds ”’ of iron objects, even conjectured to be British, we have no knowledge. 
On the whole, we are in accord with a distinguished Honorary Fellow of this 
Society ; who, after showing that the knowledge and use of iron had extended to 
the south of Gaul and South Germany several centuries before Christ, adds,—* It 
was, as far as we can judge at present, only by the great Roman conquests in 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, at the beginning of the Christian era, that the 
victory of the civilization of the iron age was quite confirmed in the North.”* 


nearly 400 in number (Meon Hill). They have occurred in the counties of Hants, Dorset, Somerset, 
Gloucester, and Worcester. At Hod Hill, the associated Roman remains were numerous and important ; 
the coins, with one exception, not later than Claudius. At Spettisbury, also in Dorsetshire, the objects 
appear to have been “ late Celtic; Mr. Durden having the chapes of two bronze sword-sheaths of that 
character, found with them. One or both of these camps may have been among the more than twenty 
yppida of the Britons taken by Vespasian, a.p. 47. By Mr. ‘I Wright, the iron blades under review are 
regarded as Roman. (Arch Journ. i. 165; xiv. 82; Proe. Somerset Arch. Soc. 1853, 83; Proc. Soc. 
int. iv. 190; 2nd. 8. i. 233; C. R. Smith, Coll, Ant. vi. 5; Franks, Hore Ferales, p. 177; T. Wright, 
Trans. Ethnol. Soe. N.S. iv. 181; Journ. Brit. Arch, Assoc. xix. 104, plate ix. figs. 7—9 ) 

* Prof. J. J. A Worsaae, Arch. Journ. xxiii. 97. M. A. Demmin ( Weapons of War, Eng. ed. pp. 136, 
145) also concludes that the use of bronze for offensive weapons was continued much longer in Britain 


than on the Continent. 
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§ 3. PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 


In the barrows opened and described by Sir Richard Hoare, personal ornaments 
were found with about 18 per cent. of the primary interments, though, as the 
table shows, proportionately more often with the unburnt bodies. 


Rounp Barrows. 


Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 

82 272 354 

With personal ornaments . > 45 64 
Per cent. ‘ . 16 18 


Many, perhaps most, of the interments accompanied by ornaments were those 
of women, but many others, especially where the decorations were the richest 
and most numerous, were doubtless men. Such is everywhere common in the 
lower stages of civilization. It is the American brave, rather than his squaw, 
who is profusely tricked out with ornaments ; and the like is seen in the native 
princes of India. 

The articles of this kind met with were for the most part fabricated from a few 
well-known materials, still prized for the same purpose, viz. ivory, glass, amber, 
jet, gold, and bronze. To these must be added various mineral and fossil sub- 
stances, and the bones, teeth, and shells of animals. 

Most of the substances used for ornament, if not combustible, are at least 
susceptible of injury from fire, so that, as to most of those found with burnt 
bodies, it is obvious that, when but slightly altered by heat, they must have 
been added after the extinction of the pyre, when the burnt bones were collected 
for burial. 

The three first-named of the materials on our list are expressly named by Strabo 
as forming, in his day, the principal imports into this country from Gaul, viz. 
“ivory bracelets and necklaces, articles of amber and glass, and other similar 
wares of small value.”* The discovery of objects made of these materials in the 


* Strabo, iv. 5, § 3. Strabo contemptuously speaks of these imports as péros, trumpery. It is 
highly probable that the earlier Pheenician traders from Gades brought with them glass beads and such- 
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barrows is a confirmation of the accuracy of Strabo, and affords additional reasons 
for attributing many of the tumuli of the bronze period to the Augustan age. 
As the context of the passage before us proves, this geographer wrote his descrip- 
tion of Britain not later than early in the reign of Tiberius, and prior to the 
Roman conquest by about thirty years. 


Icory Ornaments.—The ornaments and mountings of ivory were not always 
correctly discriminated by Hoare, and in several instances objects really of bone 
are described as of ivory, whilst others are vaguely stated to be “ivory or bone.” 
All the instruments named by him “ ivory tweezers”’ are bone (fig. 139), and have 


Fig. 183. From Winterbourn Stoke, Wilts. (Scale 4 linear). 


already been described as such." Ivory armlets are expressly named by Strabo; but 
only one such was discovered in a tumulus of the ancient Britons by Sir Richard’ 


like objects of barter, but we have no mention that such was the case in Strabo’s notice of this traffic, 
ili 5, § ll. 

* So also seem to be the “two small pieces of ivory (so-called) with rivets of bronze,” which Sir Richard 
thought were “the tips of a bow.” Ancient Wilts, i. 122 ('5), plate xiv. They are not a pair, but differ 
in form. 

” Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (5), figured in unpublished plate xxxii, whence the cut is taken. It was in 
fragments, and does not seem to have been preserved. It was slightly oval in form and not so massive or 
well made as the armlet of the same material from an Anglo-Saxon interment in one of the Woodyates 
barrows (Ibid. i. plate xxxii.). This last, 5 inches in diameter, seems to have been made in a lathe from four 
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(fig. 183), and I do not find that any have been met with by other explorers. 
The other ivory objects consisted of a few beads, buttons, pins, and hooks. 
There were beads with three interments,* and a few, described as “of the 
pulley form,” are in the collection at Stourhead (fig. 184). They are roughly 


Fig. 184. From Cop Head Hill, Wilts. (Actual size) 


notched—a rude imitation, perhaps, of the glass beads described further on. 
There were likewise a set of four small conical buttons,’ each having a double 
perforation at the base, for attaching them to the dress, like the better-known 
buttons or studs of jet, shale, and amber. Pins for the dress, apparently 
of this material, were found in at least four instances, and one of fine pro- 


Fig. 185. From Roughridge Hill, Wilts. (4 scale linear). 


portions, 5 inches in length, is figured.“ In a barrow on Roughridge Hill, 
North Wilts, opened by myself, were two rude ivory pins (fig. 185), one 
thick and clumsy, 2° inches long, the other of more slender proportions, 14 inch 
in length.” In a barrow at Priddy, Somerset, was a pin, having the head per- 


pieces neatly joined. It is of the same size and otherwise agrees with two large ivory rings from th 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Brighthampton, Oxon. preserved in the Ashmolean Museum ( Archa@ologia, xxxviii. 
46, 89, fig.); as to the first of which Professor Quekett reported that it was made from ‘“ the tusk of an 
elephant, and exhibited the dentinal tubuli quite as clearly as any section taken from a recent tusk. 
(Ibid. p. 96.) A broken “ ivory or bone armilla,” said to have been found in a barrow at Oxsettle Bottom, 
Sussex (Horstield, Lewes, i. 48, plate v. fig. 13), seems, from the fragment in the British Museum, to be 
nothing more than a curved splinter from a boar’s tusk. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 68, 76 (*), (figured, Archa@ologia, xv. 125, plate iv. fig. 4, of plain cylindrical form 
and perhaps bone), 210 (7), plate xxx. fig. 4. 

» Jhd. i, 103, plate xii. On examination, I believe these to be ivory. 

© Ibid, i, 121 (), 207 8"), 208 ("), 210 (*), plate xxx. fig. 2. This last has a globular perforated head 
Another, nearly as fine but broken, is in the collection at Stourhead. 

' Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi. 323. 
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forated with three holes, described as of ivory, but which on examination proved 
to be bone, and is given as such on a former page’ (fig. 127, anée). 


ORNAMENTS OF IvorRY. 


Unbarnt Bodies, Burnt Bodies. 
Armiet 
Beads 
Buttons 
Pins 


Hooks 


Total 


Certain ornamental ivory hooks, of which three were found and two remain at 
Stourhead, are correctly described as “like the handles of cups,” though Sir 
Richard Hoare says he could form no idea of their use." Objects of this kind are 
very rare, and do not appear to have been found in other southern counties ; but 
hooks of bone altogether similar have been obtained from the tumuli of York- 
sbire by the Rev. W. Greenwell, F.S.A., near Castle Howard, and by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., at Wath, near Ripon‘ (fig. 144, ante). Both in form and 
ornament they all bear considerable resemblance to the handles of the cups, one 
of amber, the other thought to be of shale, found in barrows at Hove and Farway. 
At the back they are left rough and unpolished, and suggest the idea that they 
were inserted into some fabric or material to which they have been attached by 
fine cordage or by collars of leather. There is also in the Stourhead Collection a 
shorter and broader hook, quite plain, which may have had the same design, 
perhaps that of fastening some part of the dress. This last has considerable 
resemblance to the hooks of bone or ivory now used for opening and shutting the 
windows of carriages. Ivory was a favourite material for the handles of bronze 


* Rey. John Skinner. Arch. Journ. xvi. 153. 

° Ancient Wiits, i. 200(', 47), plate xxiv. The “ bit of ivory, probably belonging to a bronze spear, 
which had been secured in a wooden scabbard ” (Ibid. ii. 90 (*), may have belonged here, though the rude 
drawing of it, of which I have a copy, marked “ ivory hook,” is not conclusive. 

* Yorks. Arch. and Topogr. Journ. i. 120(*). The barrow is on Melmerby Common, Wath, and 
covered a burnt interment in an arn. Mr. Lukis has kindly supplied me with a sketch of the bone hook, 
the finding of which with this deposit he omitted to name in the published account. Our woodcut is 
taken from this sketch. I have heard of a third example from a Yorkshire barrow. 
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daggers, as seen in the examples from Egypt and Assyria.“ The fine bronze 
dagger from the barrow near Bere Regis, Dorset, was handled with ivory, 
(Plate XXXIV. fig. 1.) Objects of ivory, so far as appears, have in no case been 
yielded by the barrows of the Bronze period in Derbyshire,” Yorkshire, or Scot- 
land. In a barrow near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, a thick ring, “ supposed to be 
of ivory,” accompanying an unburnt body with a barbed arrow-head of flint, 
was met with. It was 1} inch in diameter, carefully ornamented and trebly 
grooved on the edge, and has a partial similarity to rings of jet and shale 
described further on. 

There is nothing in these objects of ivory from the barrows incompatible with 
their native manufacture. It is possibly otherwise with the ornaments supposed 
to be of ivory mounted on bronze, consisting of a fibula and circular pendant from 
the barrows at Arras in Yorkshire,’ which are in a much more artistic style. The 
Arras tumuli, as already shown, belong to a relatively late period, later perhaps, 
even, than that in which Strabo wrote. 

If the ivory objects from our Wiltshire tumuli be of home manufacture, 
whence was the ivory itself obtained, and is their discovery indicative, as has been 
supposed, of ‘* commercial intercourse with very distant countries ?”* We know, 
indeed, that the Phoenicians were great traders in the ivory of Africa,’ and there 
may be a presumption, though no direct evidence, that tusks of the elephant 
were among the goods bartered by them for the tin, lead, and peltry of Britain. 
It has, however, been suggested that the ivories of the barrows were manu- 
factured from that of the walrus, narwhal, or other marine animals.’ Solinus 
belongs to a period later than that of our barrows, but not later perhaps than 
many of the tumuli of Scotland and Ireland; and he describes the hilts of the 
swords of the Irish as made of the teeth of marine beasts which shine like ivory.’ 


® Hore Ferales, p. 156, plate vii. figs. 1, 2, 3. 

» Bateman mentions “ivory” in two or three places in the Vestiges, but in his Catalogue (pp. 1, 1”) 
says the articles in question are more probably “ bone.” 

© Arch. Cambr. 2 8. ii. 292, figs. ; Arch. Journ. x. 176. 

* Cran, Brit, plates 6, 7, xii. p. 3, figs. 18, 19. 

¢ Figuier, Primitive Man, Eng. ed. p. 318. The reference is to the Hallstatt graves, but is equally 
applicable to ivory objects from onr own barrows. Arch, Journ. xvi. 153. 

' Seylax, Peripl. exi. quoted by Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 226. 

® Arch. Journ. xvi. 153; xxiv. 262. 

® Solin, Polyhist. 22. The Irish continued to use marine ivory for this purpose at least down to the 
sixth century. Adamnan, Vit, Columba, ii. 39. The ivory of the narwhal is said to be very hard and 
superior to that of the elephant, and is not liable to turn yellow. Comp. Arch@ologia xxiv. 244-249. 
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The walrus and narwhal are still occasional visitants of our northern coasts, and 
it is probable they were more frequently seen here prior to the time when the 
seas of Britain were ploughed by the galleys of Rome.* 

Another possible source for the ivory of the barrows are the fossilized tusks of 
the Elephas primigenius, which are “so little altered as to be fit for the purposes 
of manufacture.” ” This seems to be proved by the discoveries of fifty years ago, 
in the Cave of Paviland, Glamorganshire. Here, by the side of a male skeleton, 
that perhaps of a prehistoric artificer in ivory, were many cylindrically-worked 
fragments of this substance, portions as supposed of pins, whilst other curved 
pieces, “nearly of the size and shape of the handle of a small tea-cup,” were 
taken by Dr. Buckland for “ ear-rings.’”’ Others, seen by me in the Oxford 
Museum, have a greater resemblance to tools than to ornaments, and one of them 
has been fabricated into the form of a stone celt, “the shape and size of a 
human tongue.” These are referred to by their discoverer as retaining the marks 
of the coarse tool used in making them. Hard by the skeleton, was the skull and 
part of the tusks of a fossil elephant, from which, Dr. Buckland says, the pins 
and rings were evidently made.” Mr. Boyd Dawkins has shown that the inter- 
ment in this cave, though associated with post-glacial remains, was simply pre- 
historic ;“ and we see no improbability in inferring that it may belong to the 
round-hbarrow period. Some, indeed, attribute the formation of the Paviland 
Cave ivories to a much higher antiquity, when the mammoth may have been the 
contemporary of the primitive inhabitants of Europe.* Here, however, seems to 
be overlooked the evidence of “ancient diggings” and of disturbance in the 
cave-earth, as well as the presence of the bones, not only of oxen, but of sheep or 
goats. 
* It is supposed that the walrus is typified in the water-horse, Each uisge, of the Hebridean legends, 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. iii. 32. 

* Owen. Paleontology, p. 362. Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 309. Journ. Anthrop. Inat. ii. 
225. Stevens, Flint Chips, p. 19. The Esquimaux to this day make the handles ef their tools of fossil 
ivory. .\ceording to an old Chinese account, that of Siberia is easier to work than recent ivory, and not 
liable to split. 

* Relig. Diluvian. 1823, p. 86-92; 274-6, plate xxi. The only other implement found near the 
skeleton was a sort of skewer or chop-stick made of the metacarpal bone of a wolf. It is surprising that 
Dr. Hugh Faleoner thought the objects under consideration were not made from the cave-ivory, but were of 
the imported class. Paleontological Memoirs. 1868. ii. 522. Evans. Ancient Stone Implements, p. 441. 

* Report, Congress, Prehistoric Archeology. 1868. p. 275. 

* Reliquie Aquitan, p. 93. Comp. Broca, Les Troglodytes de la Vézére. Revue Scientif.2 8. Nov. 1872, 
p. 465-466. Worked ivories, in some respects similar to those from Paviland, have been found in several 
of the Dordogne eaves, as seen in the Collection of the Marquis de Vibraye. 
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Some of the ivory objects from the barrows may have one source and some 
another. What that source in different instances was may hereafter be solved 
by the microscope. A late distinguished observer was good enough to examine 
for me the two ivory pins from the Roughridge Hill barrow. In 1860, the 
year before his death, Mr. Quekett wrote—* I have made numerous examinations 
of the ivory pins, for such they are, as you had marked them, and I believe clearly, 
elephantine. On examining walrus, hippopotamus, tiger, &c., there are certain 
points in which these differ from the ivory of the elephant, and in those points 
the pins appear to agree both with recent and semi-fossil specimens (of the latter).” 


Glass.—The rudest ornaments of this material are green-glass beads, mere 
drops of glass pierced through. They are quite exceptional in this country, but 
one was found by the Rev. J. H. Austen in a barrow in Purbeck, Dorset." They 
appear to be common in Sweden, in deposits assigned to the Stone-period, and 
are adduced by Professor Nilsson as proof of Phcenician intercourse with that 


country.’ 
ORNAMENTS OF GLass. 
Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 
Notched Beads 12 12 
Bead with serpentine ornament 1 
Armlet or Hair Rings 
Pendant Rings 
Total . 13 13 


The beads of glass found in the barrows of Wiltshire are of coarse material, of 
a light blue or green colour, long, slender form, and notched all round, so as to 
resemble several minute beads in one piece. They vary in length from half an 
inch to an inch and a quarter, the notches varying from four or five to ten or 
twelve in number.” They were found in twelve of the tumuli described by 


* Arch. Journ. vii. 385. Warne. Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, iii. 58 (**). 

» Stone Age, Eng. ed. p. 82, plate ix. figs. 201, 202, “ The hole in these beads has either been blown 
or made by passing some hard implement through the molten glass.” In his Bronze Age ( Ureinwohner, 
&e. 1863, p. 100) this passage of twenty years earlier, is quoted in proof of “a barter-trade with the 
Pheenicians, when the aurochs and tortoise still inhabited the country.” 

* Such are figured in Ancient Wilts, i. title-page, plates iii. ix. xxx.; also by Stukeley, Stonehenge, 


p- 44, plate xxxii. Sir Richard Hoare gives them the somewhat objectionable name of “ pulley-beads.” 
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Floare, and in every case with interments after cremation," With one exception, 
they were associated with beads of amber, and in more than half the number with 
others of jet or shale. A necklace of glass, amber, and jet, seems to have been the 


Figs. 186, 187, 188. From Seratchbury, Lake, and Tan Hill, Wilts. (Actual size.) 


favourite ornament of the women of this part of Britain. In these mixed neck- 
laces the glass beads are more numerous than those of jet or shale, but less so 
than those of amber. In that described by Cunnington,’ there were 16 of glass, 
27 of amber, and five of jet, in a total of 48. Glass beads are rarely found in the 
barrows of North Wilts; but one is named by Dean Merewether,° and one was 
obtained by myself from atumulus on Tan Hill. They seem to be of still greater 
rarity in the barrows of other counties. Six in the Durden collection, from a 
tumulus at Bloxworth, Dorset, were associated with eight others of jet.” A few 
probably of this kind, but described vaguely as “similar to those found with 
Egyptian mummies,” were obtained from a barrow at Priddy, Somerset.’ Six, 
with five-fold notchings each, from the barrow called Muttilow, Cambridgeshire, 
are in the Museum at Audley End.‘ In each of these instances, as in all of the 
Wiltshire barrows, the beads accompanied burnt interments. So far as appears, 
neither this nor any other description of glass bead has ever been found in 
the barrows of the bronze age of Derbyshire or Yorkshire. 


Their form seems to have been imitated not only in bone and ivory but also in tin. Ancient Wilts, i. 103, 
plate xii. This “ notched bead of tin is the only article of that metal (Sir Richard Hoare) ever found in a 
barrow.” 

Ancient Wilts, i. 46, 76 (*), 114 (°°, 161 (%), 163 (*), 168 205 207 (#), 211 (™*), 238 (°,*). 
There are about 50 of these beads at Stourhead, and 12 in the Lake House collection. 

» Archeologia, xv. 127, plate vi. Ancient Wilts, i. 76 (°), plate ix. 

© Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, 1849, p. 93, fig. ». 

4 Wilts. Arch. Maq. vi, 324 ('5). 

© Warne, /. ¢. ii. 13. A glass bead of an entirely different type was found with a burnt body in a 
barrow at Shapwick, Dorset. bid. iii, 39. The Barrow Diggers, p. 104. 
' Rutter, North Western Somerset, p. 329. 
® Arch. Journ. ix. 227. “ Green porcelain beads, in the form of a pulley,” were found with the glass 


pendant, described further on, in a barrow at Oxsettle Bottom, Sussex. 
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A bead of a different description was in one instance* met with in a barrow at 
Winterbourn Stoke. It is “‘of the same imperfect vitrification” as those of 
notched form, and is said to “resemble in material the little figures found 
with Egyptian mummies.” It is of compressed drum-shape, with two circular 
lines of blue and white surrounding the hole, imagined “to represent a 
serpent entwined.”” Two others at Stourhead, decorated with snake-like 
volutes, are described in the note. It is with beads thus ornamented, 
but not exclusively with such, that a superstition identical with that of the 
ovum anguinum of the Druids* has become associated, though how this has 
arisen can only be conjectured. The belief, however, that such beads, formed 
by the congress of hissing snakes, are potent charms, ensuring prosperity to their 
possessors, is not yet obsolete, either in Wales, Cornwall, or Scotland. In the 
distant Spice Islands we meet with a somewhat similar superstition. The Rajah 
of Amboyna preserves amongst his treasures half-a-dozen glass rings, which he 
declares are not the work of man, but were taken out of the heads of snakes and 
wild boars.” 

From the barrows of the early-iron period at Arras and Cowlam, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, the Rev. E. Stillingfleet in 1816, and the Rev. W. 
Greenwell in 1867, obtained necklaces remarkable for the number, size, and 
beauty of the glass beads of which they are composed. They are chiefly of a deep 


* The glass bead in plate ix. is probably Roman; those in plates xxxii. and xxxiii. are Anglo-Saxon. 

incient Wilts, i. 119("), plate xiv. Modern Wilts (Ambresbury), ii. 56, fig. In the Museum at 
Stourhead are two large beads, one in fragments, both with white serpentine ornamentation on a blue 
ground, The broken one (perhaps the bead referred to, Ancient Wilts, i. 176) has been 32-inch in diameter, 
and has had ten or twelve projecting bosses each showing a conventional white serpent with a dilated head. 
The entire bead, “ No. 55,” distorted by burning, has four such bosses with similar asp-like decorations. 
Lhwyd ( Thoreahy’s Correspondence, i. 413) names a bead with “nine small snakes upon it.” 

Pliny, xxix 12. 

' Gibson's additions to Camden, ed. 1806, iii. 203, plate viii. figs. 17, 18. Cran. Brit. c. v. p. 83. Lee. 
Ieca Silurum, pp. 52-54. Arch. Journ, xxvi. 183, 186; xxix. 284. Mr. C. W. King (Antique Gems, 
p. 454; Precious Stones, p. 278) observes, “ how much in the wrong antiquaries are in giving the name 
of ovum anguimum to these beads, called glain neidr by the Welsh and Cornish people.” In Monmouthshire, 
however, their ophite origin is firmly believed by the peasantry, who wear them as charms, and as a cure for 
goitre. In Seotland they are called clachan nathatreach, or adder-stanes ; they are there rarely found in 
tumuli. (ne with three volutes” from a tumulus at Eddertoun, Ross-shire, is figured Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Seot. v. 313, plate xxi. fig. 2; one from Orkney, also with three volutes, in Arch@ologia, xxxiv. 
p. 117, fig. Comp. p 48, 135. See Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ix. 80, 155. 


Rumphins says that, in the sixteenth century, the Portuguese sold such things to the natives. Bick 


more, E tat Indian irchipelago, p- 151. 
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blue colour, the finest with annulets, others with spots or zigzags of white 
paste (figs. 189—191). A smaller number are of clear green glass, entwined 
with a waving line in white. Three of the blue Arras beads, and one of those 


Figs. 189, 190, 191. From Arras, E. R. Yorks. (Actual size.) 


from Cowlam, are of much larger size than the rest, and have about twelve 
annulets of white paste, whilst the others have only three. Altogether similar 
beads were found in the Hallstatt graves, and are figured by Von Sacken.® 
They likewise occurred in the necropolis of Marzabotto, in Northern I[taly.° 

Small rings of an imperfect vitrification, with loops on one side, perhaps worn 
as pendants, have been twice found in the barrows of Sussex, but not in those of 
Wiltshire. They are supposed to be fabricated of a material as much allied to 
porcelain as to glass, and very similar to Egyptian porcelain.’ That from Oxsettle 
Bottom, now in the British Museum, was accompanied 
by beads of notched glass, amber, and jet, and other 


— ornaments of the Bronze period. It is of a greenish 
i colour, covered with a green glaze, and has a diameter 
of li inch.” The other, from a barrow at Clayton Hill, 


is of a light blue colour, and somewhat smaller and 
Vig. 198, Prem Clayton Mill, Semen. thicker (fig. 192). Both appear to have been found in 
(Actual size. ) urns, with burnt interments.’ 


* Cran. Brit. plates 6 and 7, xii. (*), figs. 15, 16,17. Arch. Journ, viii. 351, figs., where for “ Wilts,” 
read Yorkshire. These beads, now in the Yorkshire Museum, have been twice analysed (v. s.) and are 
found to be coloured with copper, not cobalt. A few were presented to me by the Rev. E. Stillingfleet, 
I saw four in a private collection at Bristol, which [ traced to the same source. They resemble certain 
beads in the British Museum from Egypt, ¢. g. 6287 b and 6287 c. 

' Das Grabfeld von Halistat:, p. 77, plate xvii. figs. 32-34; also much better in Ramsauer’s Album, 
tab. vil. Nos. 160, 218, 282. 

° Gozzadini, Antic. Necrop. a Marzabotto nel Bolognese, 1870, p. 45, tav. 15, fig. 13. These beads are 
similar to the second type of those from Arras. Arch. Journ. viii. 352. 

" Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, iii. 103. 

* Horsfield, History of Lewes, 1824, i. 47, plate iii. fig. 4; Hore Ferales, p. 200, plate xxv. fig. 9. 

* Horstield, op. cit. p. 44. Arch. Journ. xix. 186. Sussex Arch. Coll. viii. 285. The slashed incense- 
cup, deseribed in a preceding part of this paper (Fig. 53), was found in an adjacent tumulus. Both are in 
the possession of a lady at Hurstpierpoint, 
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Rings of glass, such as are occasionally “found in graves chiefly of barbarous 
races,’” about three inches in diameter, and supposed to be armlets, no doubt 
belong to the round-barrow period of North Britain, though to a date posterior 
probably to that of our Wiltshire tumuli. One from a cairn near Kintore, Aber. 
deenshire, was associated with ornaments of jet. The inner surface is flat, the 


Fig. 193. From Kintore, Aberdeenshire. (Seale 4 linear.) 


outer rounded, but somewhat angular. The exterior is of a milky opaque glass, the 
interior consisting of two stripes of yellow and one central one of black (fig. 193).” 
Other rings, in the museum at Edinburgh, were found in Flanders Moss, Stirling- 
shire, and in a crannoge at Dowalton, Wigtonshire. These vary in colour, but 
correspond in size and form. Such have likewise occurred in Ireland, viz., at 
Dunadry, co. Antrim, and at Ballymena." Both were of a green colour, the latter 
a delicate pale hue. The fragment of a ring of this sort, the only one certainly 
found in England, though still in intramural Britain, was obtained from a hut- 
circle at Greaves Ash, Northumberland." These objects are generally regarded as 
bracelets, but, being scarcely more than 24 inches clear diameter, are too small to 
pass over the smallest adult female hand. They have possibly been worn by young 


* Catalogue of Slade Collection of Glass, p. 47. No. 287. “ Armilla of blue glass found at Cologne, 


Diam. 2 in.” For several found in Switzerland, see De Bonstetten, Recueil d’ Antiq. Suisses, 1855, p. 41, 


nlate xxi. figs. 1-4. The form differs entirely from that found in these islands, as does also that of the glass 


arm-rings figured by Lindenschmit. Die A/terthiimer unserer Heidnischen Vorzeit, ii. (ix.), taf. 3. 


LD). Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1st ed. p. 301. I owe a more exact description of this 


ring, as well as a cast, to the kindness of the Curator, Mr. Joseph Anderson. 

© Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot. vi. 110, 121; Catalogue of Museum, 1870, pp. 44, 54. 

4 Wilde, Catalogue R.I. A. p. 165, 168, 147. This is stated to have been found in a cairn. Journ 
Kilkenny Arch. Soe. 3 8. ii. 336, fig. 4. Comp. Proc. Soc. Ant. iv. 42, where several of blue glass are 


also said to have been found at Donaghadee. 

© Berwicksh. Naturalists’ Club, iv. 307, plate viii. fig. 7. I suspect that a “ bracelet found on the wrist” 
of an unburnt body at Wetwang, E. R. Yorks. ( Archaologia, xii. 408, plate li. fig. 1), may have been of 
opaque glass, though in the MS. Minutes of this Society it is said to be “stone.” I have made some 


inquiries at Sledmere, but fear this relic has been lost. 
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girls; but quite as likely, perhaps, as Dr. D. Wilson suggests, on the head, for 
confining the tresses of the hair. Somewhat similar rings are seen in the British 
Museum; one blue, spotted with red (2921a), in the Egyptian collection, and | 
another marked 7 * 13. Glass bangles are still worn in Syria." am 

Glass beads have generally been supposed to “imply commerce,” and we have 
been “ slow to believe that the art of fusing glass was of indigenous growth” in 
Britain.” If, however, we agree with M. Figuier, that glass is a necessary dis- fi 
covery of the bronze period,“ our views may call for some modification. The 
scorize from bronze furnaces, we are told, are partly composed of a sort of glass— 


silicates of soda and potash, coloured blue or green by silicates of copper or iron. t 
In Pliny’s time, towards the close of the first century, pure white glass was com- ot 
monly made in Gaul and Spain,‘ and, if in Gaul, very likely in Britain. Some H 


of our ruder vitrified ornaments may hence have been of Gaulish or British manu- : 
facture. Their Celtic origin will appear the more probable when we recollect 4 
that some of the coloured vitreous enamels, described by Philostratus as the work 4 
of the barbarians on the western ocean, are probably of a date not later than the 
beginning of our era." 
At the period to which the Pheenician trade between Britain and Gades belongs, 
the principal manufacture of glass was at Sidon,‘ and glass beads, of Phoenician Wee 
make, doubtless formed part of the store of toys with which, as Homer tells us, 4 
these earliest navigators traded.’ We have, however, no positive proof as to the A 
origin of the notched beads of our barrows. If truly Phoenician, we might 
expect to trace them on sites occupied or visited by this people." Such evidence, 


* Journ. Anthrop. Inst. 1871, i. 380. Four from China, imitating jade, Nos. 933-936, have been pre- 
ented to the British Museum by A. W. Franks, Esq. Pe 

» Latham, Ethnology of British Islands, p. 35. Compare Arch. Journ. xix 186. Ht 

° Primitive Man, Eng. ed. p. 261. Mr. C. W. King (Antique Gems, p. 454; Precious Stones, p. 346) f 
attributes the manufacture of many of our glass beads to “ Gallic or British workers in glass,” but does not x 
indicate any precise epoch. ‘ 

* Pliny, xxxvi. 67. “ Per Gallias Hispaniasque.” 

© Tcones,i. 28. Cran. Brit. v. 95,105. Hore Ferales, p. 185. Prof. Sullivan, Arch. Journ, xxvi. 291. : 

' Pliny, v.17, “Sidon artifex vitri.” xxxvi. 66, “ Sidone quondam iis officinis (vitri) nobili.” The : i 
wide dispersion of many sorts of glass beads is usually explained by their having been “ objects of barter b ! 
between the Phoenician merchants and the barbarous inhabitants of the various countries with which they uf 
traded.” Catalogue, Slade Collection of Glass. 1871, p. 5. i hy 

* Homer, Odyss. xv. 416. Comp. Herodot. i, 1. 


" A learned Egyptologist tells us that “ beads of opaque and veined glass resembling those found in 


the tumuli of the Celts have been brought from Tyre itself.” Arch. Journ. xxiv. 8. These were kindly 
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however, on an adequate scale, is not accessible. In the British Museum, indeed, 
with relics from Camirus, Rhodes, claimed as Phoenician by so high an authority 
as Mr. C. T. Newton, there is a bead of blue glass, with six notches, very similar 
to those found in the barrows of Wiltshire. Others, from a tomb at Aité, Ithaca, 
are in the Leake collection.* 

The only record we have of the importation of articles of glass” into Britain 
refers to the Augustan age, and to the trade with Gaul, then beginning to be 
tomanized. At this date the most celebrated manufactures of glass were at 
Alexandria. When we consider the resemblance of the handsome beads from 
the Arras and Cowlam barrows to others from ancient Egyptian tombs—a 
resemblance which they share with beads from the cemeteries of Hallstatt and 
Marzabotto—we shall perhaps be disposed to regard them all as made in the 
workshops of Alexandria, and diffused through the western world by Roman 
commerce. 


Amber.—In the barrows of Wiltshire, the ornaments most frequently met with 
are of amber, and thirty-three interments are recorded by Hoare, six of unburnt 
and twenty-seven of burnt bodies, with which they were found. In Rome, amber 
was worn only by women,’ but the case may have been different in barbaric 


shown to me by Dr. Bireh, but I failed to find among them any exactly like those from our barrows. One 
class found in this country, though not in barrows, commonly reputed Phoenician, are now believed to be 
Venetian of the middle ages, and even later. (Proc. Soc, Ant. 2 8. ii. 334, v.17. Catalogue, Slade Collee- 
tion, p. 10, fig. 21, No. 930.) Another type, likewise very distinctive, chiefly found in the north of 
Ireland, may be of Irish origin, and of an early, though perhaps not pre-Christian, epoch. Wilde, Cat. 2. 
I. Acad. p. 163, tig. 120. Journ. Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 2 5. ii. &, fig.; 3 S. ii. 335, figs 1-3, 5-8. LI. Jewitt, 
Grave Mounds, fig. 295. Proc. Hist. Soc. Lanc. and Cheshire, 1855, vii. 97, plate. 

* In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. In addition to these beads of a pearl-grey colour, rather 
smaller perhaps, but notehed like those from the Wiltshire barrows, is one of blue glass with very 
small white rings, like the seeond type of those from the barrows at Arras, E. R. Yorks. 

Strabo’s Greek is often rendered “ vessels of glass,” but the term by no means necessarily implies 
cups or drinking vessels of this material, which have not been found in British barrows. 

Athenwus, Deipn. xi. 28. 

' Pliny, xxxvii. 11. It was the female peasantry beyond the Po who wore necklaces of this substance 
is a preservative against goitre. Amber was credited with the same strange virtues as jet (vide injra), 
but in a higher degree. It was thought serviceable against insanity, and that it would cure ague, 
strangury, deafness, and dimness of sight. It was used as a test of chastity, and its fumes were supposed 
todrive away venomous animals, King, Antique Gems, p. 426. Precious Stones, p.334. Mr. King adds, 
as from his own knowledge, “that the wearing an amber necklace will keep off erysipelas has been proved 
beyond possibility of doubt.” Its efficacy as a defence to the throat, he attributes to its warmth, and the 


circle of electricity so maintained. 
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Britain, and the presence of ornaments of this as of other materials, is by no 
means proof of a female interment. Cunnington was probably correct in 
regarding as that of a chieftain the tumulus at Upton Lovel, remarkable for its 
ornaments of gold and amber, including a necklace of a thousand amber beads.” 


ORNAMENTS OF AMBER, 


Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 
Beads ‘ 17 19 
Buttons l 2 3 
Rings 2 2 
Pendants ‘ l 2 
Dividing-plates (for collars) > 5 7 


Total 6 


nw 


Beads were of the most frequent occurrence, and with one or two exceptions the 
other ornaments of this material were accompanied by beads. In some cases the 
number of beads was trivial, but in the majority more or less considerable, 
varying from 20 to 100, and in one instance 1,000. There are several forms : 
the globular, often flattened at each side, but differing entirely from the rude, 


Fig. 194. From Lake, Wilts. (Scale about 4.) 


* Archeologia, xv. 129. Ancient Wilts, i. 99. Aneurin, generally placed in the sixth century, says of 
a British chief, 
Amber beads, in ringlets, encircled his temples ; 
Precious was the amber, worth a banquet of wine. 
Gododin, \. W. 

Proof has not been obtained from our barrows that amber beads were thus worn, but in the Hallstatt 
graves they were “ several times met with under the skull,” and what is described as a diadem of eight 
rows of beads was found near the head of a male skeleton. Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, p. 78. 
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shapeless beads of the same substance from Anglo-Saxon tumuli.". When in 
large numbers, they are graduated in size.” The doubly-conical, or fusiform, a 
variety of which is the ovoid, is of next most frequent occurrence; and then 
the cylindrical or drum-shaped. Lastly, the pendant is the largest and most 
beautiful of all; it is flattened from before backwards, and has the upper narrow 
end perforated transversely, the broader elegantly conical or rounded.“ Examples 
of each form are to be seen at Stourhead and at Lake House, but especially in 
the last-named colleection;' from which, through the kindness of the Rev. E. Duke, 
the above representations (fig. 194) are chiefly taken. 

Buttons or studs of large size and hemispherical or semi-ovoid form are referred 
to by Hoare, and the largest in the Lake Collection, 14 inch in length, is figured 
by him.” The under side is flat and pierced with two holes, whick run upwards 
in a A shape, by means of which they were no doubt sewn to the thick garments 
they must have been intended to secure. Though more conical in form, they are 
evidently analogous to the large buttons of shale or jet, as well as to those of wood 
covered with gold, described further on. One, an inch anda tenth in diameter, 
accompanied a necklace of amber and other ornaments of jet and gold in a 
tumulus in Dorsetshire.’ There was one with other rich ornaments in the barrow 
at Cressingham, Norfolk; and as many as three with the primary interment at 
Kellythorpe, E. R. Yorkshire.‘ Other buttons of much smaller size, occurring in 


* Amorphors Anglo-Saxon beads, from Woodyates, Dorset, are figured, Ancient Wilts, i. 236 ('), 
plate xxxiii. fig. 1. Compare with these the regularly formed beads from the barrow at Mold, Flintshire, 
found with the gold eorselet. Proce. Soc. Ant. iv. 132. 

incient Wilts, i, 98, plate xi. (where a selection from the necklace of 1,000 is figured) ; plates iii. ix. 

i. and Unpublished Plate, “ Seratchbury.” 

incient Wilts. i. 212 (*'), plate xxxi. : 201 (), plate xxv. fig 6. Many amber beads, with seven 
irge pendants of this form, but less elegant than those from the barrow at Lake, were found scattered 
und the neck of the skeleton, apparently that of a man, in the barrow at Cressingham, Norsolk 

irchaology, wi. 1. 
' At Stourhead, nearly all, some hundreds, are globular; at Lake House, I counted about 85, viz. 50 


slobular, 20 fusiform, 5 drum-shaped, and 10 pendant. All are of red amber and covered with a straw- 


coloured cortex from decomposition. The Rev. E. Duke gives four figures of the beads, and one of a 


small button, of amber, in Antiquarian and Topogr. Cabinet, 1309, vol. v. “ British Antiquities, plate iv.” 
see also Hoare, Unpublished Plate, “ Tumalus, 34 D, Woodyates.” 
Ancient Wilts, i. 46, plate iii. 159 (7%), 212 plate xxxi. (upper figure), 241 ('*), plate 


tig 2. This last button has the hole carried through. 
' Proe. Arch. Inst. Norwich, 1847, p. xxvii. 


ircheologia, xxxiv. 255, plate ae. ‘figs. 1, 5. Deseribed as beads 1} and 1} inch in diameter A 


“ stud” of smaller size was found in a barrow in Derbyshire. Bateman, Vestiyes, p. 77; Catalogue, p. 
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sets of ten, as in a barrow at Lake, and of twenty or more, as in that at Winter- 
slow, Wilts," were perhaps intended for female wear, to 

fasten a robe of linen across the bosom." Some of the small ; on r= Y 
buttons at Lake House are circular, some oval; they are ig. 198, rem Lake, Wilts 
about the size of half a large pea or horse-bean (fig. 195). (Actual size. ) 

In the larger set from Winterslow, in the Ashmolean Museum, there is a regular 
graduation in size. With the last are five of oblong shape, two gabled and two with 
diamond-like facets. Objects like these, though described as beads, could scarcely 
have been strung and worn like a necklace. Some oblong button-like pieces may 
really have been the mountings of the handles of bronze knives ;, 

or daggers. One of pommel shape, but small size, from a barrow > 
at Winterbourn Stoke‘ (fig. 196), resembling similar objects of |, Fig, 186 
bone, perhaps had this use. A small knife or seraper of Wilts. (Actuals ze.) 
bronze, to be seen at Stourhead, and already described, still retains its handle 
of amber and gold. 


With two interments there were rings of amber, one of large, and a few of 


smaller, size.4 The large ring, nearly an inch and a half in 
diameter, and the opening half as much, was perhaps an 
amulet (fig. 197); but the smaller may have been nothing 
more than an annular variety of beads. There are six 
such in the Cressingham amber necklace. Pendants of the 
same substance, for the most part circular dises perforated at 
one point of the margin, were twice met with." These were 


perhaps worn on the neck or attached to the ears, as also Fig. 197 
From Serat hbury, Wilts 
the small golden flat capsules, and the gold-mounted dises (Actual size.) 


of amber, which, like those of simple amber, were likewise in pairs. 


* Duke, Antig. and Topogr. Cabinet, y. plate 4. Mr. Duke deseribes the “ perforation on the plane 
side, passing through in a curve” Hutchins, in Modern Wilts. (Alderbury), v 211. The “ four amber 
beads bored on one side,” from a barrow at Priddy, Somerset (Arch. Journ. xvi. 148), were probably small 
buttons. 

» The robe, Xirév, of Boadicea, was drawn close about the bosom. Dion. ap Xiph. Ixii. 2. 

Hoare, Ancient Wilts. i, 124 (7°), Unpublished Plate, xv. 8. Amber was used by the Etruscans, or 
their predecessors, for the hilts and sheaths of swords and daggers.  Archa@ologia, xli. 199, 202, 
plate vi. fig. 2; ix. fig. 2. 

' Ancient Wilts, i. 70 ('), 166, note. The ‘large amber ring ” is figured from Unpublished Plate, 
“ Seratchbury.” One not quite so large is still at Stourhead, 


® Ancient Wilts, i. 201 ('), 202 (), plate xxv. figs. 6,6, 9. These pendants, with other gold-mounted 
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Among the most interesting objects from the Wiltshire barrows are the quad- 
rangular tablets of amber, occurring in sets of three, six, and eight. These plates, 
found with seven interments, five of them burnt,* are about a quarter of an inch 
thick, rounded at the upper and lower margins, and vary in size from one to three 
inches in length, and from three quarters to one and a half inch in width. In 
the vertical edges are a series of equidistant perforations, which, according to 
the size, are four, six, or even ten, in number. The perforations mostly pass 
through from edge to edge, and are bored with great accuracy, probably with a 
metallic borer, worked most likely with a bow-drill. The plates were always ac- 
companied by beads of the same material, and there can be no doubt that the two 
have been strung together so as to form symmetrical ornaments analogous to those 
of jet found in the barrows of Derbyshire and North Britain. This combination 
was not realized by Sir Richard Hoare, who was of opinion that the plates were 
strung together and worn length-wise on the breast.” The MS. notes of the late 
tev. E. Duke, kindly lent me by his son, describing the barrow which yielded the 
set of plates of largest size, eight in number, do not expressly name these tablets, 
but merely say “ the skeleton was found with rows of red amber beads around the 
neck.”’* In another of the Lake barrows, also about two miles from Stonehenge, 
opened by Mr. Duke, was ‘a skeleton having on a necklace of amber beads,” to 
which, no doubt, belongs the set of three small plates, with fourfold perforations, 
still to be seen at Lake House. Through the kind aid of the present owner I 
have succeeded in constructing models of these two complex collars, in a style 
which must closely approximate to that of the original ornaments. 

The perforations in the three plates of the lesser collar, as well as in the 
four outer plates of the larger (figs. 198, 199), run straight through from edge to 
edge ; but in the four larger and more central plates of the latter only the upper 


ones, plate xxv. figs. 3, 3, vary a little in size, from the diameter of a shilling to that of a florin. Comp. 
Stokeley, Stonehenge, plate XXXii. 

* Lhd. i. 46, plate iii.; 47, 99, 160 (**), 212 (7), 238 (*). Such plates are likewise figured by 
Stukeley, Stonehenge, p. 44, plate xxxii. 

® As figured in his plate iii. and in Unpublished Plate xx, Lake Down. Dividing-plates were recovered 
in a tolerably perfect state in only three instances. 

This is the barrow described, Ancient Wilts, i. 212 (7"), plate xxxi., where the large pendant beads 
and button of amber are figured. The eight dividing-plates found with them are represented in 
Unpublished Plate xx. The large collar and large necklace, shown as restored to its probable form in 
tiy. 199, and a large necklace of pendant and other beads, like some of those given in fig. 194, seem 
both to have belonged to the same interment. 
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and lower perforations run through the plates, whilst the eight which are 
intermediate go a little way in and pass out again, each two adjoining per- 
forations communicating right and left by a curvilinear canal." This very 
ingenious method has probably been contrived to ensure the better set of the 
large ornaments, as well as for more security; it being obvious that if the 
through and through perforations had been continued from one to the other 
end of the ornament, the breaking of one or two sets of threads might have 
resulted in the loss of great part of the whole." . 


Fig. 198. From Lake, Wiltshire. Dividing-plates from half the collar, 
shown as transparent. (Scale % linear.) 


It is to be observed that this large collar is of most unusual dimensions. In 
addition to the eight large dividing plates, it appears to have comprised in its 
construction nearly 200 beads; and, when arranged in an easy curve, to have 
measured 15 inches across, and 25 inches in length, on the lower curvature. 
When worn, it must have extended from shoulder to shoulder, hanging half- 
way down to the waist, somewhat like a mayor’s chain of office or collar of SS. 
None of the dividing-plates in these ornaments present any trace of surface deco- 


* The clever mechanic who imitated these plates under my direction, in box-wood, found it impossible to 
copy the curvilinear canals, and it is difficult to conceive by what means they were formed. In my 
model the perforations have been carried through to the back, as in the jet collars referred to in the next 
note, 

»” I was led to the conjecture that some of these plates might be perforated so as to admit of being 
strung to the beads by separate sets of threads, by the arrangement of the perforations in the jet collars 
found at Pen-y-Bont, Assynt, and Torrish (fig. 209), hereafter described. The object to be effeeted in the 


two cases is the same, but the mode of perforation is different. 
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ration, such as the favourite British chevron, so often seen on the corresponding 


pieces of the jet necklaces. 


Fig. 190. From Lake, Wiltshire. Collar as restored. (Scale | linear.) 


Such collars or complex necklaces of amber, found as yet only in the bar- 
rows of Wiltshire and the adjacent (Belgie) parts of Dorset, are not peculiar to 
Britain, but have a wide range in Europe, Worsaae and Madsen figure one 
with five rows of beads, four dividing plates, and two terminal pieces,* but the 
style of this Danish ornament is much ruder and quite distinct from ours. In 
the cemetery of the Early-iron period at Hallstatt, there were ornaments of 


* Worsaae. Primeval Antiq. Eng. ed. p. 20. A/flildninger, 1854, p. 15, fig 68. A. P. Madsen, 
ifhildninger af Danske Oldsager, 1868, plate xlii. fig. 33. The fragment of a dividing-plate of amber, 
with seven or eight perforations and more like the English, is shown in plate xv. fig. 13. The restored 
2,500, 


collar was found in a turbary in Jutland, and the total number of pieces of amber amounted to 2 


which about 400 went to the formation of the collar. 
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amber, often in great numbers, in more than one in every four of a thousand 
graves." Among these were several ornaments of from one to nine rows of beads, 
with dividing plates, either bone, with dot and circle decoration, or amber, 
plain, or, at the most, fluted. Those figured, as well as that in the collection of 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., are thicker and clumsier than those from the Wiltshire 
tumuli, and resemble a common domino in form and size. Von Sacken dwells on 
their admirable workmanship—the brittleness of the material, and the precision 
with which the plates are repeatedly perforated, so that a thread can just be 
drawn through—in terms of admiration even more applicable to those from our 
English barrows. So far as appears at present, we should infer that these amber 
collars were of native fabrication. 

Objeets of amber are of very rare occurrence in the barrows of other parts of 
England. The buttons from Kellythorpe, Yorkshire, have been named already. 
There is also the “ large ring of red amber” from one of the barrows at Arras, 
belonging to the Early-iron epoch. In the Derbyshire barrows there is scarcely 
any trace of amber;° and even in those of Scotland, many of which are pro- 
bably of a later date, ornaments of this material are rare and insignificant." 
The large necklace from the barrow at Cressingham, Norfolk, leads, however, to 
the inference that amber was largely employed for ornaments as far north perhaps 
as the Trent. 

Iiere must be named the curious cup of amber found in the tumulus at Hove, 
Sussex, which recalls the amber vessels of the luxurious Romans." This unique 
cup resembles in its principal characteristics other articles of undoubted British 


“ See Sir J. Lubbock’s analysis, Arch. Journ. xxiii. 211. Introduction to Nilsson, Stone Age, xlv. 
The amber ornaments are described and figured by Von Sacken, Das Grabjeld von Hallstatt, p. 7%, taf. 
xvii. figs. 26-31, and, in more detail, in Ramsauer’s AlJum, tab. vii. This coloured plate shows many 
pieces of pale, but a preponderance of red, amber. 

* Proc. Arch. Inst. York, 1847, p. 26. This ring, now in the Museum at York, is very similar to that 
from Seratchbury, Wilts, already described and figured (fig. 197). 

Mr. J. F. Lucas has an amber ring from Wigber Low, Derbyshire, with three inter-communicating 
holes at one side, precisely similar to one of jet (fig. 204) in the same collection ; both of which, since 
this note was written, have, on Mr. Lucas’s death, been added to the British Museum. 

! The necklace found with gold ornaments in a barrow at Huntiscarth, Orkney (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
iii. 183, 195, plate xxii.), is the most important relic of amber in the collection of the Seciety of Antaquaries 
of Seotland. A necklace of 18 large amber beads from an interment at Llanwyllog, Anglesey (Arch. 
Cambr. 3 S. xii. 110), is in the British Museum. The fine necklace 38 heads from Sheeaghan co. 
Monaghan, Ireland, is not from a barrow, but a bog. Arch. Journ. ix. 303. fig. 

* Apuleius, Metamorph. ii. “ Succinum mire cavatum in capides.”. Juvenal, Sat. ix. 50, “ Succina 


grandia.” 
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fabrication. It was probably “‘ made by hand;’’* a wooden vessel of similar style 
having been fabricated, under my direction, by a clever mechanic, with a pocket- 
knife, aided only by a bow-drill, with which the ornament was put in. 

The amber from our barrows is uniformly of the red transparent sort, such as 
was most highly valued at Rome," and never of the pale or honey-coloured variety. 
It was thought by the Greeks that these two sorts were derived from different 
sources, both in Scythia, or, as we should say, Germany.” The amber-workers of 
London tell me, however, that the two sorts at the present day are mixed as 
imported, and that nearly all comes from the Baltic, between Dantzic and Memel.’ 
As the ancients were aware, amber is a product of Britain.” The pale and the more 
valuable red sorts are both washed out of the cliff at Cromer, Norfolk, where, Sir 
Thomas Browne tells us, in his day, “ pieces of a pound weight” were some- 

times met with.’ It oceurs also on the coast of Holderness, Yorkshire, under 


: With the passage in Strabo before us, in which articles of amber are indicated 


4 as among the imports from Gaul, it might at first appear improbable that the 
ornaments of this material found in our barrows were all home-made. Their 
much more frequent occurrence in the tumuli to the south of the Thames than 
in the midland or northern parts, might also seem to favour the idea of their 
foreign origin. ‘The Etruscans are thought to have been the chief amber mer- 
chants and amber workers of antiquity," but, though their tombs, and the 


. . . 
| | similar circumstances, and on the same coast as far north as Aberdeenshire. * 


® Sussex Arch. Coll. ix. 119; Arch. Journ. xiii. 183; xv. 90. Mr. John Evans, F.R.S. (Ancient 
: Stone Implements, p. 403) thinks this cup was turned in a lathe. There can, we think, be no doubt that 
: | it was actually of amber, or that it was made from a solid block of that substance, as to which there seem 
i to have been doubts. (See King, Precious Stones, p. 365.) Amber beads of varying forms were found in 
a barrow at Oxsettle Bottom, likewise in Sussex. Horsfield, Lewes, i. 47, plate v. tigs, 1, 2, 3, 6. 


» Pliny, xxxvii. 12. 


p © [bed, xxxvii. 11. “ Philemon dixit in Seythia erui duobus locis candidum atque cerei coloris, in alio 

‘ loco fulvum.” Perhaps there is here a reference to the principal source of amber in the Baltic, and to 

i that in the amber-isles ((G/lessari@) in the German Ocean. See Cran. Brit. vy. 82; Redslob. Thule, 1855. 

j ) For the natural history of amber, see Quarterly Journ. of Science, 1868, p. 167; Bristow, Glossary of 
Vineralogy, p. 11. 

' The amber in the Anglo-Saxon graves of Brighthampton, Oxon, was thought by Prof. Quekett to be 


from the Baltic.” Arch@ologia, xxxviil. 96. 
* Pliny (xxxvii. 11) refers to Sotacus, in his time even, “a very ancient author.” bid, xxxvi. 38. 


} ‘ Sir T. Browne, Miscel. Correspondence, 1668. Pieces much exceeding half a pound in weight are 
' now rare. On the spot, it is worth from 2s. to 4s. an ounce, according to the size of the pieces. 

® Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, p. 10; Boece, Scotorum Hist. 1536: Cosmejzr. xv. 

h Marschall, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, L871, p. 124; Howorth, Trans. Ethnol. Soc. 1867, N. 8. vi. 77. 
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collections formed from them, are rich in objects of this material, I have not, 
in such comparison of the works of the Italian antiquaries as I have been able to 
institute, found any corresponding with those from the barrows of Wiltshire. 
We cannot determine with certainty, but on the whole may for the present 
conclude that the great majority of our amber ornaments are of native manufac- 
ture. Possibly the amber itself was imported, and not the manufactured articles. 


Jet, Shale, Lignite, §&c.—Ornaments of jet, or of some substance not readily 
distinguishable from jet, were found with twenty-nine of the interments described 
by Hoare ; viz. with seven unburnt and twenty-two burnt bodies, 


ORNAMENTS OF JET. 
Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 


Beads . : 14 17 
Rings . ‘ 6 7 
Total 22 2 


With seventeen, beads alone were found; and with five others buttons or rings, 
accompanied by beads. The comparative rarity of the material is perhaps proved 
by the paucity of the beads, which are much less numerous than those of amber, 
and seareely in any instance exceed ten in number, With rare exceptions the 
shape was that of a double truncated cone, more or less extended or compressed." 
Their imperfectly symmetrical form points them out as hand-made ; as likewise the 
wide perforations bored from each end and meeting in the centre.” With a burnt 
body in a barrow on Tan Hill, North Wilts, I found five such beads, and a tri- 
angular pendant of the same material. One of the beads, evidently that which 


Ancient Greek objects of amber in the British Museum, though presenting omerous longitudinal per- 
forations, are very rude and clumsy, and have only a distant analogy with our delicately-made dividing- 
plates. 

® Such beads from the barrows are figured in Ancient Wilts, i. (“), plate iii.; 85, plate ix.; and on the 
title-page ; also in Archeologia, xv. 125, plate iv. fig. 4; plate vi. fig. 2. 

> Bateman (Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii. 235) thinks the holes were drilled with flint. See also Arch. Journ. 
xxix. 283. In some beads from the Yorkshire barrows, the perforations are much narrower and more 
regular, making it “almost certain that the drilling had been by a metal implement.” Greenwell, Arch. 
Journ. xxii, 113. 
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had formed the centre of this small necklace, has a second lateral perforation, by 
means of which the pendant had been attached to the thread on which the whole 


Fig. 200. From Tan Hill, Wiltshire. (Actual size.) 


were strung.* One rare bead of jet was of a compressed globular form, one drum- 
shaped, and a third like a double-hammer axe ;’ showing that the Britons some- 
times made beads of this material ‘‘ resembling stone implements in miniature,” 
just as the ancient Scandinavians did of amber.’ 

Buttons of jet or shale, of slightly conical form, and considerable size, occurred 


Fig. 201. From Tosson, Northumberland. (Scale 3.) 


Fig. 202. From Crawfurd Moor, Lanarkshire. (Seale } linear.) 

* Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 324(). Such triangular pendants have sometimes been taken for ear-ornaments 
( Proe. Soe. Ant. Scot. iii. 78), but it does not appear that they have been found in pairs. 

» Ancient Wilts, i. 202 (), plate xxv. figs. 10, 11, 12. Similar to fig. 10 is perhaps the “ bead of jet 
or Kimmeridge coal,” found by Dean Merewether in a barrow near Avebury. Proc. Arch. Inst. 
Salisbury, p. 94, fig. O. 

Nilsson, Stone Age, Eng. ed. p. 82, plate ix. figs. 190, 191. Worsaae, Afbildninger, p. 15, figs. 


65, 67. Madsen, Afhildninger. Fr. ed. Antiq. Prehistor. plates xv. xvi. fig. 19, xlii. 
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thrice with unburnt, and once with burnt, bodies.“ At the back are double per- 
forations for sewing them on to the dress. Sometimes they are in pairs, as with 
the unburnt interment at Winterbourn Monkton, North Wilts, one small, and 
one, the largest known, nearly three inches in diameter ;” sometimes they are in 
series of five or six. Such buttons have also been found in the barrows of Berkshire 
and Sussex ;* but more often in those of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Northumber- 
land.“ Those found in Derbyshire have sometimes a moulding round the edge, 
as seen in one figured by Bateman, and in another from Standlow, in the collection 
of the late Mr. J. F. Lucas, of Bentley Hall. Five, of large 
size, were found by the Rev. W. Greenwell, F.S.A., near the 
bosom of a maie skeleton at Butterwick. With them 
was a sixth, made of stone, with a cross roughly scored on 
the front. Two, from tumuli at Rudstone and Thwing, 
likewise in the East Riding, are each elaborately engraved 
with a Maltese cross (fig. 203) ;* one from Rudstone is cleft 
at the side. That from Soham, Cambridgeshire, in the 
British Museum, is remarkable from having both reverse 
and obverse of conical form. Much smaller are the buttons 


found with female interments, often in considerable num- From Rudstone, Yorks. 


° (Actual size.) 
bers. In one of the Derbyshire barrows there were ten, 


and in another thirty-nine; the last graduated in size, Like similar objects 
of amber, they must, we think, have been intended for fastening a com- 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 118 (°), 159 (*), 172, plate xix. 239 (*), plate xxxiv. The second of those figured 
measures more than 1? inch in diameter, and another at Stourhead is only a little smaller. Both were 
accompanied by large unpolished rings of the same material. In the original drawing for plate xxxiv. 
the figure is more accurate, and there is a side view of the button, 

> Cran. Brit. plate xxviii. 58 (*). These buttons and the ring found with them are in the Museum at 
Devizes. 

© One in the British Museum, from a barrow at Clayton, Sussex, rich in ornaments, already referred to, 
is figured, Horsfield, Lewes, i, 43, plate iii. 6. Singularly, it wants the usual holes on the reverse, but 
has a cireular groove round the margin. Another, from one of the “Seven Barrows,” at Lambourn, 
Berks, curiously labelled “ war-boss” by its discoverer, is in the British Museum, It was accompanied 
by a small triangular pendant of the same material. A similar pendant was found at Eyam, Derbyshire. 
Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 249, fig. 

4 Bateman, Vestiges, p. 69, fig. 77. Catalogue, p. 8, 18. Jewitt, Reliquary, viii. 86. Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club, iv. 307. Cran. Brit. Description of skull from Tosson, plate 54, vii. p. (7). Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 307 fig. Figures of the two last-quoted buttons are repeated above. 

© Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2 ed. p. 140 (°7). One of those from Butterwick, of 1}-inch diameter had 
three holes at the back. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 407, figs. 369, 370, 371. 
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paratively thin robe or vest at and below the neck." Whether of larger or 
smaller size, and whether of jet or other material, the fastening of these studs 
or buttons may have been by means of loops of cord, and not by button-holes. 
Rings, varying considerably in size, were found with seven of the interments, 
Most of them are coarsely finished and unpolished, bearing little resemblance to 
jet.” More like jet is a ring notched on the outside, with “ the appearance of a 
serpent coiled up,’”’ and which Mr. Cunnington thought was “worn as an 
amulet.”* With four unburnt interments, and with the large buttons already 
described, were rings of peculiar construction, said by Hoare to be “like 
pulleys.”* They measure about an inch and a half in diameter, and have a groove 
on the outer edge, with two or three inter-communicating perforations at one 
side. From their association with large buttons of the same material, it is probable 
they were used for fastening the dress. No decorated rings were met with by Sir 
Richard, but with the interment at Winterbourn Monkton, accompanying the 
largest button known, was a beautiful polished ring, engraved with parallel and 


Fig. 204. From Tissington, Fig. 205. From Radstone, EF. R. 
Derbyshire. (Actual size.) Yorkshire. (Actual size.) 


radiating lines, the inside alone perfectly smooth: on one side are three holes 
which communicate.” With each of the two buttons, embossed with figures 


* Ten Years’ Digginga, p. 25, 47, Cran. Brit. plate 35, xxxv. (figs.) Mr. Bateman regafded these 
buttons as mere beads, and adds them to his restorations of the necklaces found with them. 

Ancient Wilts. i. 47,114 (", 168 (), 206 ('?); ii. 92 (7). Catalogue, p. 8. Sir R. C. Hoare 
generally deseribes these rings as of “a dark bituminized substance.” 

Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plate vii. Archeologia, xv. 125, plate ii. fig. 1. Cunnington says this ring 
is “of a black substance like canal coal, very light.” 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 114 ("°), plate xiii. 118 (5), 172, plate xix, 238 (9), plate xxxiv. An object of this 
kind from an interment at Tring, Herts, is figured in Archeologia, viii. 429, plate xxx. fig. 6. It was of 
a jetty substance, nearly two inches in diameter, with “ two deep grooves in the edges, and four holes near 
together, two communicating, and capable of admitting a large packthread.” 

© Figured in Crania Britannica, xxviii. 58. Compare the curious stone ring, from Llanwyllog, 
Anglesey, in the British Museum, with six perforations in the edge. A jet ring (electrical) with two 


perforations accompanied it. Arch. Journ. xxii. 74, fig vii. Arch. Cambr. 3 8. xii. 97. 
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like a Maltese cross, found by Mr. Greenwell in barrows in the East Riding, was 
one of these beautifully-ornamented rings, one of which, with its accompanying 
button, is likewise figured (figs. 205, 203).". A perfectly plain ring with three 
holes at one side, but without any groove, from a barrow at Tissington, Derby- 
shire, is in Mr. J. F. Lucas’s collection (fig. 204)." A different style of ring, of 
about the same size, compared to “ the horn-frame of a watchmaker’s eyeglass,” 
with four perforations, was found in a cist at Yarrow Kirk, Selkirkshire.’ 

In the Stourhead collection, but from what barrow does not appear, is a broken 
oblong object, an inch and a half in length, a sort of link or slider, perhaps for 
securiig the belt. A perfect slider here figured, very similar in form, from a 
barrow at Thixendale, East Riding, Yorkshire, is in the Mortimer collection; and 
one smaller, from the peat, near Newbury, Berks, has been recently added to the 
museum of this Society... A circular plain jet ring, of much larger size than any 
of the above, measuring 2} inches outside and 1} inch inside diameter, from a 
barrow at Rudstone, East Riding, Yorkshire, was supposed to have been an 
armlet,’ but it is scarcely large enough for such a purpose, and, like the 


Fig. 206. From Thixendale, E. R. Yorkshire. Fig. 207. From Thixendale, FE. R. Yorkshire. 
(Seale linear.) (Actual size.) 


rings similar in size of ivory and glass, may have been a dress-fastener, or have 
served for securing the hair when gathered into a knot. 


* Evans, op. cit. p. 408, figs. 371, 372. Two perforated rings, one “ with two holes, as if for suspension, 
the other with one,” were found in the barrow called Swarthoue, near Whitby. Proce. Soc. Ant. iii. 58. 
Here may be named the large bead in the British Museum, an inch in diameter, hole } inch, not electrical, 
from a barrow at Fylingdales, also near Whitby, and found Aug. 1850, perhaps with the food vase, figured 
Arch. Journ, xiii. 95. 

» LL. Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 126, fig. 176. Neither this ring nor the curious object represented in 
fig. 208 are electrical. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 484, fig. 

* It measures nearly three (2-9) inches long and one broad, and was found under the right hip of a 
doubled-up skeleton, probably that of an old man. Towards the western edge of the same barrow were 
the unburnt remains of a young person, with a triangular pendant of jet behind the head (fig. 207). 

© Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xvi. 323, plate 26, fig. 5 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 521. A similar, but 
larger slider from the Isle of Skye, is in the museum at Edinburgh. 8 313. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, 
p. 300, fig. It measures 3 x 1 in. 

t Arch. Journ. xxvii.75. There are several of these large rings of jet or jet-like material, in the museum 
at Edinburgh. One from a tumulus near Rutherglen, Renfrew, is said to be “ black schist, that burns with 
a clear flame.” Ure, Rutherglen, 1793, p. 219. Comp. C. R. Smith, Collect. Antiq. i. 173. 
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The only ornaments at all common in the barrows of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland are those of jet or jet-like material. In a barrow at 
Hungry Bentley, in the former county, Mr. J. F. Lucas 
met with a curious three-holed object somewhat like 
the rim of a double eye-glass, perhaps a pendant 
ornament. Mr. Bateman found a few beads, buttons, 
and rings in seven or eight instances,” but the more 
| Viv. 208. Prom Hongry Bentley, important objects were complex necklaces, of which 
Derbyshire. (Actual sie.) were met with. These necklaces or collars con- 
| 


sist of from two to eight rows of beads, separated by plates of the same 
material, or, as in three of the number, by plates of bone.“ Most of the 
: plates are ornamented with punctures, arranged saltirewise, or in chevrons., 
The same type of necklace occurs in the Yorkshire barrows; but none are 


T Fig. 209. From Torrish, Sntherlandshire, N.B. (Scale 4 linear). 


so complex as those from Derbyshire. One, with a single central dividing 
plate, was obtained from a tumulus at Egton, near Whitby ;* and another 


. * Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 417, fig. 381. It accompanied a burnt body, and with it were two 
: jet beads and a barbed flint arrow-head. 
| j » Vestiges, p. 69, fig. Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 21, 35, 37, 52, 74, 76, 152; Cran. Brit. plate 60, xx. 
| p. (*), fig.; Jewitt, Grave Mounds, p. 123. 


° Veatiges, pp. 89, 91; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 25, 47, 66; Catalogue, p. 10; Cran. Brit. plate 35, 
xxxv. p. (*,*). One collar consists of 420 pieces. Mr. Bateman’s restorations can in the nature of 


| 

fi things only be approximative, and some of the details seem questionable. 

" Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. vi. 4, fig. Mr. Ruddock also found the remains of such necklaces with 
; dividing-plates in at least two of the North Riding barrows. Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 220. 
228, 239; Catalogue, pp. 22, 25, 28. Ornaments of jet from the Yorkshire barrows are to be seen in 
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with three such plates, having punctured saltires on the surfaces, from one 
of the Arras (Hesselskew) tumuli.* Much finer examples have been found in 
Scotland as far north as the counties of Ross and Sutherland,” and in Wales as 
far west as Holyhead.“ The most southern is, I believe, that in the British 
Museum, from Soham Fen, Cambridgeshire, the remains of which comprise 
twenty-six pieces, inclusive of two ornamented dividing-plates. It is remarkable 
that no such necklaces occur in the Wiltshire barrows; where, however, they 
may be regarded as represented by the analogous collars of amber." 

More simple necklaces from the Yorkshire tumuli are formed of thin cylin- 
drical pieces, graduated in size, which, strung together, must have had a worm- 
like appearance. Such were found at Weaverthorpe and Fimber, both in the 
East Riding, the former comprising 119, the latter about 180, pieces, and 
each furnished with a triangular centre-piece or pendant.’ Very similar to these 
last, but thinner and more fragile, are some beads to be seen at Stourhead, 
probably from a barrow at Lake.’ In a tumulus at Upton Pyne, Devon, 


the collections of Mr. Greenwell, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Kendall, and Mr. Mortimer. Fifteen unusually fine 
beads were obtained by the first-named gentleman from a barrow at Egton, so near the source of our 
best jet. Arch, Journ. xxii. 112, fig. 2. Comp. 244, fig. 13. 

® Proc. Arch. Inst. York. p. 27; Cran. Brit. plates 6, 7, xii. p.('), fig. 1. In the museum at York, 
and with them three fusiform and nine sub-globular beads of jet, from the same late Celtic barrow. 

> Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, pp. 291,294; 2nd ed. i. 433; Arch@ologia Scot. iii. 49, plate v. figs. 5-11. 
This is the beautiful necklace found at Assynt, Ross-shire. Dr. Hibbert mistook the yellow sand adhering 
to the punctures for “ gold,” an error unfortunately copied by Mr. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 410. 
Very similar appears to be that from a tumulus at Aberlemno, Forfar. Jervise, Memorials of Angus, 
1861, p. 22*. Another is from a cairn at Rothie, Aberdeen. Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. vi, 203, 217; comp. 
iii. 78. There are five of these collars in the museum at Edinburgh, all from Scottish cairns or cists. In 
three the plates are ornamented. Recently, two other fine Scottish examples have been figured (Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot. viii. 408, 412), one from Torrish, Sutherland, the other from Tayfield, Fife. The figure 
of the former, which is partly of shale and partly jet, is reproduced above (fig. 209). 

© Proc. Soc, Ant. i. 34; Arch. Journ. xxiv, 257, figs. with a restoration of the collar by Albert Way, 
Esq. F.S.A. 

4 A small specimen at Stourhead possibly belonged to such an ornament, but there is nothing to 
show whence it was derived. It is bevelled on one side in saltire-fashion, doubly perforated from end to 
end, and is about one inch long and half an inch wide. Possibly it is the object referred to (Ancient 
Wilts, ii. 92 (7), but the rude sketches I possess of the objects found in that barrow do not enable me 
to assert this. 

© Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2nd ed. p. 140 ("); Mortimer, Reliquary, ix. 67, plate 10. More recently 
a third, of #2 pieces, also with a triangular pendant, has been found by Mr. Greenwell, at Goodmanham, 
E. R. Yorkshire. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 210 (5). “ Twenty or thirty small black beads, which appear to have been composed 


of earth or wood.” 
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with a burnt interment, was a necklace of about fifty of such thin circular beads, 
cut out of shale or lignite, perhaps that of Bovey Tracey, the largest one-fifth of 


Fig. 210. From Upton Pyne, Devon, (Actual size.) 


an inch in diameter, and not thicker than a sixpence* (fig. 210, g. h). They very 
much resemble those found in a chambered cairn in Caithness, believed to have 
been made from the lignite of Brora.” With the Devonshire necklace were three 
large, engraved, and altogether differently formed, beads of similar material 
(c, e, f), with one of a red ochreous-looking stone or clay (a), and a fifth con- 
sisting of the joint of an encrinite (4). 

Britain was celebrated for the abundance of its fine jet during Roman times,’ 
when there can be little doubt that it was exported to the continent. There 


* Trans. Devon, Assoc. Science, 1871, iv. 646. Arch. Journ. xxix. 157, fig. 2. 

“Proce. Soc. Ant, Scot. vii. 497, fig. 4. (Comp. viii. 408.) Very 
similar are those from the dolmen of Taurine, in the South of France. : 
rans. Congr. Prehist. Archeology, 1868, p. 352, plate 1, figs. 6, 7. ness. (Actual size.) 

Solinus, ¢. 22, versified in Priscian, Perieg. 583. Bede and Henry of Huntingdon reproduce the 

passage from Solinus, almost textually, adding only the effect of the fumes of jet on serpents. A later 
writer of the fourteenth century makes a further addition to its powers—‘ portantibus demonum insidias 


reprimit.” Eulogium Hist. c. clxv. 
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appears proof also that what we may call false jet, viz., the bituminous shale of 
Purbeck, was so exported. Jet was not only sought after for ornaments, but 
found a place amongst drugs and amulets. Its manifold virtues are dwelt on in 
the poem “On Stones,” by the pseudo-Orpheus,* and by Pliny ;" and are summed 
up by Marbodus in the eleventh century, in sixteen lines of his “ Lapidarium.’”* 
It was believed to exert a wonderful power over the brain, nerves, and uterine 
system. Whilst a fit of hysteria was cured, one of epilepsy in the predisposed 
was said to be excited by its fumes. It was supposed to excite parturient action ; 
but amongst its reputed virtues the most curious is that of affording a test of 
female chastity.4 Serpents and demons were said to be driven away by it, and 
the spells and incantations of magic entirely subdued. 

Effugat immites simili ratione chelydros ; 

Idem demonibus contrarius esse putatur ; 

Eversos ventres juvat et precordia tensa. 

Vincit prestigias, et carmina dira resolvit.° 

It was, moreover, employed in the form of divination called axinomancy. Laid 
on a hatchet made hot, it was stated not to consume if the desires of the con- 
sulting party were destined to be fulfilled.’ 

A substance so beautiful as jet, having properties largely enhanced by super- 
stition, was, as the barrows of Yorkshire show, extensively employed by the 
people of the district in and near which it occurs, viz. Whitby, in the alum-shale 
beds of the upper Lias.* It is also found, though in small quantities, at 
Cromer, Norfolk, and on the shores of the Severn Sea, in Somersetshire and 
Glamorganshire, viz. at Watchet, and in the Aberthaw lias of the opposite 


* Aiud, 468. A translation is given by Mr. C. W. King (Precious Stones, 1865), who assigns to this 
work a very high antiquity, though now usually ascribed to the third century of our era. 

® Pliny, xxxvi. 34. Dioscorides, Mat. Medic. vy. 145, has a chapter De Gagate lapido, See also 
Areteus, i. 5; Paulus A2ginet. vii. 3, Aor ; ed. Adams, iii. 225. 

© Lapidarium, xviii. 274. After naming the jet of Lycia, Marbodus, Bishop of Rennes, proceeds: “ Sed 
genus eximium longinqua Britannia nutrit,” &c. 

“ Albertus Magnus, De Mineral. ii. 7, says, if jet be infused in water and drank, it has no diuretic effect 
in the virgin state, but a powerful one in the opposite condition. “ Si autem non est virgo statim minget, et 
sie debet probari an sit virgo.” 

© Lapidar. 283. Marbodus is here speaking of the fumes of burning jet. Fumigation by various 
substances, including bitumen and jet, is recommended for driving away serpents by a Greek author as early 


as Nicander. Onpracd, 35. 

f Pliny, /.c. Comp. xxx. 5. 

é It is obtained with great labour from these strata. Young, History of Whitby, ii. 783; Bristow, 
Glossary of Mineralogy, p. 196. 
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coast ;* but whether the jet of this last-named region was known to the Belgic 
and Silurian tribes of south Britain there is no evidence. By our geologists, jet 
is believed to be formed by the “ bituminization of coniferous wood, entombed in 
the sea-mud of the liassic period.’’” 

Other bituminized substances, as Kimmeridge shale, Cannel coal, and some 
forms of lignite, seem to have been substituted for jet where this could not be 
had. Sir Richard Hoare was aware that some of the ornaments found by him 
were not jet, but does not, in his Ancient Wiltshire, name the bituminous shale 
of Kimmeridge, in the adjoining county. At a later period this substance was 
brought under his notice by Mr. W. A. Miles, whose “ Account of Kimmeridge 
Coal Money”’ was printed with an Introductory Letter from his pen. More 
correct views resulted from Mr. J. Sydenham’s inquiries in 1845, when it became 
the fashion to regard as shale all ornaments of bituminized material, of whatever 
kind and wherever found. In his earlier works Mr. Bateman speaks of the jet- 
like ornaments from the Derbyshire barrows as Kimmeridge coal ;* but in his 
“Ten Years’ Diggings” as uniformly terms them jet. If not jet from Yorkshire, 
they are more probably made from the Cannel coal of Lancashire or Shropshire, 
than from the bituminous shale of the distant coast of Dorset. The ornaments 
from the Wiltshire barrows, if not jet, are probably enough Kimmeridge shale.° 
Some of the Scottish ornaments may be of the Cannel coal of Wemyss or 
Torbane ; but in Caithness the substitute for jet is supposed to have been the 
lignite of the neighbouring district of Brora." The lignite of Bovey Tracy, Devon, 
is very brittle and not well adapted for fabrication into ornaments. 

C. Moore, F.G.8. On the Middle and Upper Lias of South-West England. Proc. Somerset Arch. 
and Nat. Hist. Soc, 1865-6, p. 130. I find, from W. H. Nicholl, Esq., that some of the Glamorganshire 

t is of excellent quality; it is, however, of rare occurrence. 

' Morris, Popular Science Review, 1868, vii. 133; Phillips, [llustr. of Geology of Yorkshire, 1835, 
p. 76, 132; Williamson, Trans. Geol. Soc. 1836, 2 8. v. 226. 

Asa sequel to the Description of the Deverei Barrow, 1826. Miles’s notions of the Phoenician 
origin of the so-ealled “ Coal-money ” (really the waste chuck-pieces) and their mysterious character, were 
refuted by Mr. J. Sydenham, Arch. Journ, i. 347; and the subject has been since treated more fully by the 
Rev. J. H. Austen and Dr. Wake Smart. Purbeck Papers, 1857-1869, i. 82, 221; ii. 50; Journ. Brit. 
Arch, Assoc. i. 325. 

As by Bateman, Vestiges, passim ; Catalogue, p. 10-25. It was even asserted (Journ. Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. xii, 166) that “ there is nothing to indicate that true gagat or jet ever abounded in our island.” 

Mr. C. W. King says large rings of this material for bracelets and anklets are often found amongst 
British remains (Precious Stones, 1865, p. 190). Unless we give a very wide meaning to the term 
British, | believe this to be a mistake. Dr. Wake Smart shows that such objects are very uniformly 
accompanied by Roman relies. Purbeck Papers, i. 227. See Proc. Soe. Ant. ii. 140, iv. 169. 

t Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot. vii. 497, fig. 4. 
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It would be desirable to determine at sight the substance from which the jet- 
like ornaments from the barrows of differing districts are formed; but this I 
believe is not possible. A clever mechanic has made for me a long fusiform 
bead of jet, and others of Kimmeridge shale, Cannel coal," lignite, and bog-oak." 
They were each formed with a common knife and file, perforated with a hand- 
drill, and polished with oil. Those not of jet do not to the eye differ materially 
from that substance, and seen apart might easily be mistaken for it. Probably 
the most satisfactory single test would be that afforded by the microscope ; 
but, except by a skilled observer, the examination is one of much difficulty. 
There are however other processes; and I have examined the jet-like materials 
and relies, in regard to their possession of electrical qualities, their specific 
gravity, the colour of their powder or filings, and their behaviour when burnt. 


1. Electrical Qualities.—The attracting of light bodies when excited by friction 
is one of the most notable qualities of true jet, in which the imperfect sorts, bitu- 
minous or “ jet-wood,” and ‘ washed-jet,” do not participate, unless in a very 
slight degree. Bituminous shale, Cannel coal, and lignite have no such quality. 
Some of the jet-like ornaments from tumuli are electrical, and some not; but 
though this quality is proof that the object before us is jet, its absence is not 
necessarily evidence of the contrary. A ring of jet from an interment in Anglesey 
is distinetly electrical." The same is the case with the finer ornaments found by 
Mr. Greenwell in the Yorkshire barrows, whilst some of the coarser are not so. 
I have also tested by friction nearly all the jet-like ornaments from the Wiltshire 
tumuli to which [ have aecess, viz. those in my own collection, in that of the 
Wilts Archzeological Society, and some of those at Stourhead. These buttons, 
beads, rings, and pendants, about twelve in number, are in no case capable of 
being excited electrically. Is it probable that the washed jet of the Norfolk 
coast was once electrical, and has lost this property in consequence of saline 


* The Cannel coal of Wemyss, Fifeshire, is made into personal ornaments, not so brilliant however as 
those of jet. 

» The Bovey Tracey lignite is very brittle and was worked with much difficulty by the artizan I 
employed. 

° The operative told me that a spicula of flint or glass would have done as well as a metal point, and 
either with or without the drill. 

" Arch, Journ. xxii. 74, fig. A reputed jet bead, also in the British Museum, attached by a bronze 
armlet to a socketed celt, found at Tadcaster ( Arch@ologia, xvi. 362, plate liv.; Arch. Journ. iv. 6, fig. L.), 
is non-electric, and if not shale, must, [ think, be glass. The handsome slider from Newbury, in the 
collection of this Society, is also non-electric, as likewise the slider and small triangular pendant from 
Thixendale (figs. 206, 207, ante ). 
3x2 
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impregnation; and, in like manner, may long continued inhumation in certain 
soils, as the cretaceous, induce an analogous change? We have no certain proof 
as to this as yet. 


2. Specifie Gravity.—Bristow tells us that jet is “slightly heavier than water,” 
whilst McCulloch makes its specific gravity 1:3.°_ The former estimate is as much 
too low as the latter is too high. According to my repeated experiments, the 
average specific gravity of good jet is 1:180." Jet-wood and washed-jet are 
generally much lighter, and if quite dry, and perhaps containing air, float in 
water, which, however, they absorb, with the effect of raising the specific gravity 
to 1:05 and upwards.‘ 

The specific gravity of the bituminous shale of Kimmeridge is considerably 
greater than that of jet, and in good specimens, fit for the turner’s use, averages 
about 1°285. Ina coarser specimen it is as high as 1°5. The specific gravity 
of the Cannel coal of Lancashire and Scotland is somewhat less than that of 
shale, or about 1°260. That of one specimen of the lignite of Brora is 1°42; that 
of Bovey Tracey much lower, and only 1:157.* 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF JET AND JET-LIKE SUBSTANCES. 


Jet (Whitby) . » 1-170—1°195 1°180 
Bituminous shale (Kimmeridge) . 2 1-275—1°295 1-285 
ancient chuck-pieces 6 1°225—1°270 1°240 
Cannel coal ( Wigan) . 8 1°243—1:270 1-260 
» (Wemyss) . » 3 1-216 1-216 
Lignite (Bovey Tracey) . . 9 1-073—1°208 1157 
(Brora) ‘ 1-42 1-42 
Bog Oak (Taunton . 2 0°830—0°880 


* McCulloch, Commercial Diety. 1859; Bristow, Glossary, p. 196. Elsewhere, by the same author, 
et is stated to be “ specifically lighter than water.” This is only trne of imperfect jet or bituminous 
wood whilst quite dry, and with air in its interstices. 

» The sp. gr. was taken by weighing first in air and then in water, and dividing the first weight by 
the difference between it and the second. It was also taken by immersion in a hygrometer, in saline and 


saccharine solutions, but with less exact results. (ilycerine diluted to sp. gr. 1-200 is useful as a pre- 


liminary test. Bituminized ornaments which float in this fluid are perhaps mostly jet, but the nature of 


those which sink cannot be pronounced. 


Some washed jet, of the shaly sort, unfit for the artizan, has the sp. gr. as high as 1-225. 


* Bristow (Glossary, p. 52) gives the sp. gr. of this lignite as from 1-4 to 1°558, but here surely is an 
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The specific gravity of six jet-like ornaments from the Wiltsbire barrows ranges 
between 1°207 and 1:290; the average being 1:240.* It is possible, but not very 
likely, that the specifie gravity of jet is increased by inhumation in a chalky soil, 
and the probable conclusion may be that most of these Wiltshire relics are not of 
jet but Kimmeridge shale, to which they closely approximate in specific gravity. 
This is the more probable when we find that the average specific gravity of these 
six relics is the same as that of six of the chuck-pieces, called ‘‘ Kimmeridge 
Coal Money,” which varies between 1°225 and 1270, and averages 1-240." 


3. Colour of the Filings.—Good recent jet, when filed or scraped, yields a 
reddish-brown powder ; Kimmeridge shale one of a blackish grey; Cannel coal 
and Bovey lignite both one of a blueish grey. The Kimmeridge shale chuck-pieces 
and the relics from the Wiltshire barrows agree in affording a powder of a brown 
chocolate colour scarcely distinguishable from that of jet. Conjecture fails as to 
the cause of this departure from the hue of the powder of recent shale. 


4, Behaviour when burnt.—Jet burns with a brilliant greenish flame in gas- 
like jets, and with a hissing noise.’ There results a crackled cinder of a blueish 
black colour, the powder of which is gritty and of an iron-grey hue. Bituminous 
shale burns with a diffused yellow flame and heavy smoke. The cinder, rapidly 
incandescent, does not crackle, and yields a powder which is black and of a 
velvety softness. Cannel coal burns with a yellowish flame, less brilliant than 
that of jet, but with less smoke than shale, and, when the flame is exhausted, the 
cinder has a tenacious metallic aspect, and whilst hot is compressible. Reduced 
to powder, it is extremely gritty, of a blueish-grey colour, inclining to black. 
Bovey lignite burns with a crackling sound and very slight flame so long as in 
contact with that of the lamp, It is rapidly incandescent and the cinder is 
scarcely altered in form from that of the original fragment. It yields a gritty 
blueish-black powder. Bits of the Kimmeridge chuck-pieces burn like recent 


error. The sp. gr. of the Seottish Cannel coals and lignite, as obtained by me, agree very closely with 
those kindly sent from Edinburgh, by Mr. A. Galletly, viz.: Torbane coal, black var. 1-21, brown var. 1°16; 
Wemyss coal 1:18; Brora lignite 1-45. That of all the Cannel coals was very carefully taken at the time 
of “ the great Boghead (Torbane) coal trial” in 1853. 

* One small decayed button, perhaps true jet, from Winterbourn Monkton was 1:195; the large one, 
found with it 1-290. The slider from Thixendale (fig. 206), which, though nov electrical, I should have 
taken for jet, has a sp. gr. of 1-241. 

» A seventh specimen has the exceptional sp. gr. of 1-315. 

© Pliny (xxiii. 30, xxxvi. 34) and his copyists say that jet is ignited by water and the flames extingnished 
by oil. There is no truth in this statement. 
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shale, but with less flame and smoke. The cinder is a little granulose, and the 
black powder yielded by it not so soft as in the case of burnt recent shale. 
Minute fragments of three of the jet-like ornaments from the barrows were burnt, 
but scarcely justify any satisfactory inference. They quickly became red-hot, 
leaving slightly granulose black cinders, easily pressed into an impalpable powder 
not quite so black as that of burnt recent shale. 

These experiments may not be absolutely conclusive, but seem to show that, 
whatever may be the case as to the jet-like ornaments from the barrows of the 
north of England, those of Wiltshire are bituminous shale, and not jet. 

The want of some simple test for relics of black bituminous material is shown 
by the difference of opinion as to the curious cups found in barrows at Farway, 
Devonshire.’ The discussions as to that first discovered remind us of the vessel 
found in a tumulus in the East Riding of Yorkshire, consecutively preserved in 
the treasuries of the English and Scotch monarchs, Henry I., David I1., and 
Henry I1., and described as “ vasculum materi incognitez, coloris insoliti et 
forme inusitate.”’ As to the Farway cup, it was questioned whether it had 


Fig. 212. From Farway, Devon. (Scale 3 linear.) 


been formed out of recent or fossil wood (such bog-oak for instance as occurs in 
the turbaries), or from Bovey Tracy lignite, or from Kimmeridge shale. This 


* Trans. Devon Assoc. for Science, 1368, ii. 625, plate ii.; Arch. Journ. xxv. 290; xxvi. 279; Proe. 
Soe. Ant. 2nd S. iv. 159; Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, pp. 398-401 ; comp. p. 46. 

® Gul. Neubrig. De Quibusdam Prodigiosis, i. 28. The marvellous story here related was in 1857 still 
found associated with the tamulus called Willy Houe, which is thus perhaps fairly identified with that 
referred to by the old chronicler seven centuries previously, as “ near to the waters called Gipsé.” Wright, 


Essays on Archeology, i. 31. 
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last opinion is now supposed to have been established; Mr. Carruthers, of the 
British Museum, stating that under the microscope it presents no trace of woody 
structure, and that the material is bituminous shale." The cup found in a 
neighbouring barrow, in 1870,’ is of less elegant form and finish, but otherwise 
very similar (fig. 212). Through the kindness of the late Rev. R. Kirwan, F.S.A., 
I have had the opportunity of testing its specific gravity, which is 1:195, or lower 
than that of any Kimmeridge shale I have examined. The base in both is 
slightly conical, and when filled with fluid they must have been intended to be 
held in the hand. 

Boxes and vessels of the Roman period, made of shale, have repeatedly been 
met with; and Mr. Warne mentions one rudely-formed vessel which may be 
Ancient British... The barrow at Stowborough, Dorset, not far from Kimmeridge, 
contained a monoxylie coffin with a small black vessel, supposed to have been 
oak. It appears to be lost, but Dr. Wake Smart’s conjecture that it was shale is 
certainly possible. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that drinking- 
vessels of wood were in common use with the Celts of the continent,’ and probably 
therefore in Britain. A wooden cup with ornamented handle, somewhat similar 
in form to those from Farway and Hove, was yielded by a tumulus called Dragshéi 
in Sleswick.’ 

As to all these vessels, the same question arises, viz. whether they have been 
made by hand or with the lathe. As to that which has attracted most attention, 
the first of those found at Farway, the general opinion seems to be that it was 
“made on a pole-lathe,” and that the handle was “ fashioned by the chisel.” The 


® Arch. Journ, xxv. 299. The Rev. J. H. Austen (Purbeck Papers, ii. 51), a distingaished authority 
as to Kimmeridge shale, confidently denies that the cup is of this material, and believes it may be bog- 
wood, such as occurs at Taunton. Somerset Arch. Journ, 1854, p. 129. Its specific gravity, however, is 
much higher than that of the bog-oak in question, which I find to be 0°885, or little higher than that of 
recent oak. 

» Trans. Devon Assoc. for Science, iv. 302, plate; v. fig. 2. 

© Warne, Celtic Tumuli, iii. 4, note. 

* Purbeck Papers, 1860, i. 229; Warne, loc. cit. The eup, figured by Hutchins, Dorset, i. 26, like 
those from Farway, was oval rather than circular, being probably warped. It measured 3 x 2 inches, 
2 inches deep, and 44, inch thick; and was ornamented with “hatched lines, some horizontal, others 
oblique,” not unlike some British fictile vessels. Comparison of the wood-cuts in the two editions of 
Hutchins, 1774 and 1796, seems to show that the cup had suffered much injury in the interval. 

* Strabo, iii. 3, § 7. 

t Arch. Journ. xxiii. 32, plate iii.; xxiv. 201. The cup is described as “lathe made,” but the evidence 
for this inference is not given. Like the Stowborough vessel, it had been deposited in an excavated oak 
coffin, and was clearly of the Bronze period. Two similar wooden cups, from a Danish tumulus, called 
Kongehdi, are figured by Madsen. A/fbildninger, 1868. 
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“regularity of the incised lines” forming the encircling band is supposed to 
be in favour of the lathe; but [am assured bya clever mechanic that there would 
he no difficulty in making such a cup by hand, putting in the ornamental band 
of lines with the aid of a bow-drill. This mechanical contrivance is one diffused 
among peoples in very low stages of civilization," and there can be little doubt 
was known to the Britons. In a barrow at Langton, in the East Riding, Mr. 
(ireenwell found what he believes to have been the bow of a drill formed from 
the tusk of a wild boar, having a groove at each end for fastening the thong by 
which it was worked, and accompanied by three small bronze awls. It must 
have been very similar to the bows of the Esquimaux drills, which Sir E. Belcher 
tells us are “formed from the curved portion of the walrus-tusk, which when 
recent possesses great elasticity.” As to the lathe, there is no satisfactory proof 
of its employment during the pre-Roman period. A people who made no use of 
the potter’s wheel, “the simplest description of rotatory lathe, differing only 
from other lathes in having a vertical instead of a horizontal spindle,” seem little 
likely to have been possessed of the lathe of the turner. 

Gold.—Ornaments of gold were found in seven of the Wiltshire tumuli, in four 
with unburnt, and in three with burnt, bodies. In most of these there were 
several objects of the precious metal, and altogether nineteen golden ornaments 
or sets of ornaments may be enumerated. 


ORNAMENTS OF GOLD. 


Unburnt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 
Small beads (or buttons) ° . 2 1 3 
Large conical buttons . 2 2 
Small circular boxes 1 1 
Circular pendants 2 2 
Breast ornaments, 
Circular plates 1 
Oblong or lozenge-shaped ditt 2 ] 3 
Hook-shaped object | l 
Dagger-handle, studded with gold pins 1 P 1 
Gold-plated bronze crescent 1 ] 
Bone disc, gold-mounted ] l 
Amber pendants, os 2 2 
Amber knife-handle, ,, 1 ] 
Total . 9 10 19 


* Tylor, Early History of Mankind, pp. 187, 243. Sir E. Belcher, Trans. Ethnol. Soe. N. 8. i. 139. 
Nilsson, Stone Age, p. 78. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2nd ed. p. 513. King, Antique Gems, p. 474; 
Precious Stones, p. 248. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, pp. 42-48. 
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There were three varieties of small buttons, or, as they are termed in Ancient 
Wilts, beads. All, as Sir Richard Hoare believed, were formed by first modelling 
in wood, and covering the wooden nucleus with a plate of gold, which was made 
to overlap, and fastened by indentation. One large doubly-conical bead, made 
of two such plates, is ornamented with concentric rings and perforated length- 


Fig. 213. From Fig. 215. From Figs. 216, 217. From Bircham, Norfolk. Fig. 214. From Upton 
Upton Lovel. Normanton, W ilts. (Actual size.) Lovel, Wilts. 


wise (fig. 215). A second, of globular form, doubly perforated on one side, 
seems intended to have been sewn to the clothing, though it may have been a 
pendant.*| The same may be said of the thirteen “ beads”’ from the Upton 
Lovel barrow (figs. 213, 214). Each is in the shape of a drum, and formed 
of three pieces of gold, two being circular lid-shaped ends. In each are two 
holes at one side, supposed to be “for the purpose of stringing,” ” but quite as 
likely for sewing them as buttons to the front of some vestment. Six or seven 
“ beads” very similar to those from Normanton, near Stonehenge, some globular 
and some of a double-cone shape (figs. 216, 217), were found in one of the 
barrows at Bircham, Norfolk.‘ 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 202 (), plate xxv. figs. 7, 8. That represented in figure § is very similar to the 
fifteen gold beads from a cairn at Chesterhope, Northumberland. The shape of these is a double cone, 
with large perforations, a quarter of an inch in diameter, so as to admit of their being strung on a rod of 
metal (Archeologia Aliana, i. 1, fig.) These again are almost identical with certain gold beads strung 
on rods of gold, or attached to tubes of the same, found at Beerhacket, Dorset, though apparently not in a 
barrow (Arch. Journ. vii. 65, fig. p). With them should be compared the beads of white material strung 
on a small bronze tube, from a barrow at Darley Dale, Derbyshire (LI. Jewitt, Reliquary, iv. 203, fig.) 

» Archa@ologia, xv. 128, plate vii. fig. 5; Ancient Wilts, i. 99('), plate x. 

¢ Lukis and Rolfe, Bircham Barrows, 1843, p. 13, where is an etching of three of the beads. Mr. 
Lukis adopts Sir Richard Hoare’s view that they were made on a cone of wood, and refers to the 
absence of all trace of soldering at the lines of junction of the gold plates. The beads of otherwise 
similar construction, in which Sir W. Wilde (Catal. Antig. Gold, R. I. Acad. ii. 35) detected traces of 


soldering, may be of mach later date than those before us. 
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, ) Large conical buttons were twice met with." These seem to have been formed 
3 by hammering two pieces of gold plate over a core or matrix of hard wood deeply 
graved with circular and zigzag lines, reproduced by hammering on the surface 
of the gold. The backs of these studs are also ornamented, in one with a 
cruciform pattern similar to that on the bottoms of some incense cups; and in the 
centre of each are two intercommunicating holes which involve the wooden 
) matrix, by means of which they may have been sewn on the dress, in the same 
4 | way as the large buttons of jet, shale, and amber already described. 

What look like two small boxes, with conical lids to take off, were also found 
in one of the Upton Lovel barrows.” Their use is not clear, but they may have 
been carried on the person. ‘Three of smaller size, with flat lids, were obtained 
from the barrow at Cressingham, Norfolk. 

With an unburnt body, in the barrow at Lake which yielded the large collar 
of amber already described, were two pairs of small circular dises of gold. Two of 

) these, the size of florins, are decorated with double circles of zigzags. The other 

two, quite plain, are much smaller. From the position in which they were found, 

. they were regarded as pendants for the ears... Such may at least have been the 
. purpose of two circular dises of amber, beautifully set in gold, which, with several 
other trinkets of the precious metal, were found in a barrow still nearer to Stone- 
; henge than that at Lake. That they were pendants of some sort seems proved by 
; the small double perforation in the edges.* Others, in the last century, were 

obtained from another tumulus in the same necropolis." 

In a barrow near Mere, with an unburnt body, were two circular plates of thin 
gold, a little more than an inch in diameter, with double perforations in the 
centre, by which they could have been sewn on to the dress, and worn probably 
one over each breast. Each presents the device of an irregular Greek cross, the 
1 four arms of which are hatched with transverse lines, and the whole enclosed 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 99 ('), plate x.; 201, ("), plate xxxv. fig. 1. 

» [hid. i. 99, plate x. Archaologia, xv. 128, plate vii. figs. 2, 3. The “circular boxes of gold.” figured 
: by Sir W. Wilde (Catal. R. I. Acad. ii, 3, 84, 94, tig. 614, Nos 273-279), are of larger size and do not 
os appear to have been found with sepulchral antiquities. 

’ Ancient Wilts, i. 212 (*'), plate xxxi. I failed to detect in the objects themselves, at Lake House, the 
perforations referred to by Hoare. 

4 Ancient Wilts, i. 201 (°), plate xxv. figs. 3,3. The dise of amber (fig. 9) is perforated in the same 


fashion, but was perhaps never gold-mounted. Such objects may have been suspended from the neck, 
like the bracteates of a later period. 
i. 160(%).  Stukeley, Stonehenge, p. 44, tab. xxxii. Two dises are figured, one with, the other 


without, a setting of gold. Stukeley speaks of the amber, altered by long inhumation, as “ earth.” 
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within a circle of dots* (fig. 218). Similar plates, not elsewhere found in England, 
have several times been met with in Ireland, though not, I believe, in tumuli. 
At least seven are in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, all of which “ bear 
a cruciform ornament in the centre, and are pierced with two holes.” Like our 
Wiltshire examples, they were found in pairs. 

Quadrangular golden plates, of considerable size, occurred 
with wo interments. These are ornamented in parallel lines, 
zigzags, and chequers, and were found in connection with 
thin plates of wood, on which the pattern had been engraved, 
and over the edges of which the gold was lapped. The gold of i 
the smaller plate, measuring six inches by three, is mere foil, Fig. 218. From Mere, 
not thicker than writing-paper; it is perforated at each of “"™ “Atm! 
the four angles.° The other, much larger, is a solid and substantial ornament, 
of lozenge form, seven by six inches in its longest diameters, and perforated 
at the two angles most distant from each other. It is of fine gold, weighing 
1 oz. 5 dwts., and lay “ immediately over the breast of the skeleton.”* Both 
these plates had no doubt been attached to the dress, and worn as breast orna- 
ments; like the gold plates described by Diodorus as in use in Gaul.” Such 
objects are of the greatest rarity, and, in addition to the two from the Wilt- 
shire barrows, only one other is known. In the barrow, more than once before 
referred to, at Cressingham, Norfolk,’ with an unburnt body, were two bronze 
blades (fig. 158), a large amber necklace, and, in the precious metal, the remains 


* Ancient Wilts, i, 44, plate ii. Only one remains in the Stourhead Collection, Perhaps the other, with 
the perforated stone tablet found with it, passed into the hands of Mr. Fenton, who superintended the 
excavation of this barrow. 

» Wilde, Catalogue of Gold Antiq p. 82, fig. 612. C. R. Smith, Collect. Antiq. iii. 149, 222, figs. 
Archeologia, ii. 38, plate i. fig. 5. Camden, by Gough, iv. 450, plate xiv. fig. 1. This is in the 
Ashmolean Museum (No. 372). Four such gold plates, with concentric circle, radiating lines, and 
zigzags, were found in a cist at Huntiscarth, Orkney, accompanied by a rude amber necklace. Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot. iii. 183, 195, plate xxii. 

® Ancient Wilts, i. 99 (*), plate x.; Archa@ologia, xv. 128, plate vii. fig. 4. To this tumulus the name 
of “the Upton Golden Barrow” was given by Hoare. The gold foil of this plate is much too thin for it to 
have served as a wrist-guard, as has been suggested. Ancient Stone Implements, p,. 382. 

4 Ancient Wilts, i. 204 (*), plate xxvi. From Bush Barrow, half a mile south of Stonehenge, the 
richest of all in golden objects. In addition to this plate and the large hook of gold, there was a small 
lozenge-shaped plate, not perforated, about an inch in diameter. Plate xxvii. fig. 5. 

* Diod. Sic. v. 27. 

! Norfolk Archeology, iii 1,427. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iv. 456, 
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of three very small boxes, portions of an armlet, and the object here referred to. 
This plate, of smaller dimensions than the other two, measuring 34 x 2+ inches, 
is elaborately ornamented with parallel ridges and furrows, many or most of the 


Fig. 219. From Cressingham, Norfolk. (Scale 4 linear.) 


latter finely stippled with punctures. It is perforated in three places at each end, 
and weighs 7 dwts. 12grs. The armlet has been of small size, seven-tenths of an 
inch broad, and apparently lapped over at the ends. The corrugated style of this 
ornament, in thirteen parallel ribs, resembles that of golden armlets, portions of 


Fig. 220. From Mountfield, near Battle, Sussex ; not from a barrow. (Actual size), 


one of which were included in “ the find of gold,” near Battle, Sussex, and another 
found at Cuxwold, Lincolnshire. In both of these, however, the corrugations are 
broader, and have punctured dots between the flutings. 

With the unburnt body in Bush Barrow, with which was the large breast orna- 
ment, and the two largest bronze blades yielded by the Wiltshire barrows, there 


* Proce, Sov. Ant. 23. ii. 247, fig. Arch. Journ. xiv. 92; xxiv. 193, fig. A small corrugated gold 
armlet was found with an unburnt body and coarse food-vase at Camuston, Forfar. Proc. Soc. Ant. 


Scot. ii. 447, fig. Jervise, Memorials of Angus, 1361, p. 22°. 
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was a curious object, likewise of fine gold, supposed at first to have belonged to the 
sheath of the dagger, the handle of which was decorated with an infinity of gold 
pins. (Pl. XXXYV. fig. 1). This object is in two parts, viz. a flat quadrangular 
base, about three inches in diameter, ornamented with four rows of furrows; and 
a hook-shaped portion, which projects through the centre of the other. The hook 
itself, though larger, bears perhaps as much resemblance as the difference of 
material and mode of fabrication will allow, to those of bone and ivory already 
described, and may, like them, have served for securing some part of the dress. 
This appropriation, however, is in both instances doubtful. 

Certain objects of wood, bone, bronze, and amber, were either mounted or 
decorated with gold." Not only were gold and amber combined in the fabrication 
of the same ornament, but ornaments of these two materials were often worn 
together. Of seven interments with objects of the precious metal, five presented 
others of amber. This combination of ornaments of gold and ornaments of 
amber, one or both of a superior description, has been observed in other parts 
of the island; as in the barrow at Cressingham, in that which yielded the large 
corslet of gold at Mold, in Flintshire,” and even in the Orkneys. As with many 
of the more polished nations of antiquity, so in distant Britain, the ornaments of 
the rich and great consisted of gold and amber. Necklaces, combined of these 
two materials, are named by Homer, once as brought for sale by a Phoenician 
trader, and again as amongst the gifts offered to Penelope.‘ In the tombs of 
Etruria gold and amber are often discovered.” The slender chains of these two 
substances in the representations of the Gaulish Hercules, seen by Lucian, are 
curious evidence to the same effect in a country ethnically allied to Britain, 
though the pictures belong to a later date than our tumuli. 

Five of the seven barrows yielding objects of gold were on Salisbury Plain, 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 204 (58), plate xxvii. fig. 1. The figure is not very accurate. Sir Richard Hoare 
(Mus. Wiltun. p. 9) refers to it as “an ornament the use of which he could not ascertain with any degree 
of certainty.” 

» Ancient Wilts, i 204 (*), plate xxvii. fig. 2 (the handle of the dagger studded with pins of gold); 
201 (), plate xxv. fig. 2 (bronze plated with gold); fig. 5 (bone and gold); figs. 3, 3, 4 (amber and 
gold). 

© Archaologia, xxvi. 422; Arch. Journ. xiv. 292, fig.; Proc. Soc. Ant. ii. 299, iv. 132. 

" Odyss. xv. 460 ; xviii. 295. 

* Archeologia, xii. 205, plate xiii. fig. 1, “a breast-ornament of sheet gold, ornamented with pieces of 
amber,” from a tomb at Preneste, thought however to be pre-Etruscan and Pelasgic. A very large collar 
of gold from Cere, covered with zoomorphic ornaments, but otherwise mach resembling the Mold corslct, 
is figured by Canina. Ztruria Marit. 1851, tav. lv. 
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near Stonehenge, four of them within half a mile of that structure, and a sixth on 
the confines of the Plain, at Upton Lovel, in the Vale of Wily. The seventh 
alone was altogether out of this district, at Mere, ten or twelve miles to the west. 
No objects of the precious metal are found in the barrows of North Wilts, and Sir 
* of the tumuli near Avebury from 
Such are also 


Richard Hoare inferred the “ high antiquity ’ 
finding in them “ no costly ornaments of jet, amber, or gold.” 
of the greatest rarity in the barrows of Dorset, where a few trivial beads and 
conical buttons of amber and shale, mounted in thin gold, have in two or three 
instances been met with.’ In one ease, with buttons of this description, there were 
‘“ barrel-shaped beads of shale, about nine-tenths of an inch in length, covered 
with gold wire.”* I have been shown by the Rev. J. H. Austen a little coil 
of very pure gold wire (weighing 8 grs., and measuring 3} inches in length), 
found by him amongst the burnt bones in an urn (fig. 34), from King’s Down, 
near Badbury, exhumed in 1871. This probably belonged to a bead, the rest of 
which had perished in the funeral pile. 

In the barrows of Derbyshire no gold has been met with,’ nor yet in those of 
Yorkshire, excepting only the trivial small gold heads of four bronze rivets belong- 
ing to the wrist-guar!, from the barrow at Kellythorpee (fig. 119). In other 
parts of England ornaments of gold in barrows are very rare, and the authenticated 
instances have nearly all been adduced. A pair of ornaments for the ears of 
remarkable form, found in a cist at Orton, Morayshire, must here be referred to. 
Each consists of an elongate plate of gold, 54 inches long, and more than 4 0z. in 
weight, in shape somewhat like the razor-shell, the edges bordered with a delicate 
impressed ornament, and having a hook projecting from one side, by which it had 


a 


* Ancient Wilts, ii. 91, 93; Tum Wiltun. p. 4. This conclusion is confirmed by all the later 
explorations, including those of Dean Merewether. Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 82 

» Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, ii. 18. This was in the Culliford-Tree barrow ; but the details are 
inexact. The deseription of the bits of gold lace and wire from the barrow at Stowborough ( Hutchins, 
Dorset, i. 26) is too vague for any just conclusion. 

These were from a barrow in Dorset, perhaps at Piddletown, which yielded ornaments of “‘ amber and 
shale, in the form of a cone very much depressed, coated with thin gold plate, engraved with concentric, 
liagonal, and zigzag lines.” (Proce. Arch. Inst. Norwich, 1847, p. xxvii.) It is to be regretted that we 
have no figures of these rare objects, which have been inquired for in vain. 

* Intellectual Observer, 1867, xii. 260. 
* Archeologia, xxxiv. 254, plate xx. fig. 7. There is also the finger-ring of gold from one of the 


Arras barrows of the Early-iron period. Cran. Brit. plate 6,7, xii. p. 4. In the barrows of the Bronze 


period, opened by Mr. Greenwell, no gold, glass, or amber was found. 
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been inserted into the ear* (fig. 221). The torque, of gold, a favourite ornament of 
the British chiefs, was perhaps too costly for interment; at least, none seem to have 
been found in any sepulchral tumulus.’ A cup, from a barrow, near the triple 


Fig. 221. From Orton, Morayshire. (Seale } linear). 


stone circles called “The Hurlers,” at Rillaton, Cornwall, claims notice from its 
analogy to the cups of amber and shale or lignite previously referred to. It has 
heen beaten out of a single plate of gold, the surface corrugated concentrically, 
and measures 3} inches in height. The handle is a separate piece, attached above 
and helow by three rivets, and ornamented with engraved lines. The weight is 


* Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot. viii, 30, whenee our cut is borrowed. Of the same type, though much smaller, 
are the bronze ear-rings, if we may so call them, already deseribed from one of the Yorkshire barrows, 

* In a tumulus in Banffshire, N. B., several massive gold rings were found in a coarse urn, with frag- 
ments of bronze (Arch. Scot. iv. 298, plate xii.). They were five in number, of various size, quite plain and 
penannular—perhaps ring-money—like those from Granta Fen, Cambridgeshire (in Lady Otho Fitzgerald's 
Collection ), figured Proc. Soe. Ant. ii. 103. These last accompanied an unburnt body, and with them was 
a large gold torque and part of a rapier-like bronze blade, but it does not appear that there was any 
tumulus. We may conclude that the man with his treasure had been drowned on the spot, in attempting 


to cross the fen. Evidence as to the sepulchral character of the “ tumulus ” 


at Comboots, near Sear- 
borough, in which a gold torque was found (Arch@ologia, xxx. 459), is wanting; and so with other 


reported instances, 
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2 oz. 10 dwts.* It is slightly eonical at the base, and could scarcely have stood 
upright when full, unless supported. 

Sir Richard Hoare thought that the golden objects found by him were imported,° 
but it is much more probable that they are examples of early-British metal-work. 
The primitive style of ornamentation bears a strong resemblance to that on the 
fictile vessels, which are certainly home-made. They may be regarded as the 
production of native smiths, working probably with hammers and anvils of stone, 
and simple implements of bone and bronze. When consisting of more than one 
piece of metal, the different portions are united by indentation or by rivets, and 
are without trace of solder. The ornament seems to have been produced in one of 
two ways; either by hammering the plate over engraved matrices of wood, or by 
tooling the back in the manner of embossed or repoussé work. The methods of 
the goldsmiths of Sumatra at the present day are very similar. A flat stone for 
an anvil, a hammer, and two or three blunt awls, form their tools. Having beaten 
the gold into thin sheets of the desired form, they produce the ornament in relief, 
by making grooves or hollows on the opposite side." 

[t must have been from the gold of Britain that these ornaments were fabricated.¢ 
The distriets where gold is found are by no means few ; and, though the search for 
it in our own times has not been remunerative, it is not improbable that the 
original deposits near the surface were richer than any now available. Cornwall 
and Devon, North and South Wales, Cumberland, Lanark, and Sutherlandshire, 
all yield this metal in greater or less quantities.’ Ireland appears richer in gold 


irch. Jowrn. xxiv. 189, 345; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. iii. 517. The “spear head or blade found with 

“ was bronze ; bat a long postponed and hence inexact record has to be deplored. 

' A small fietile drinking-eup, with bowed handle, capacity } pint, found by Mr. Borlase in a tumulus at 
Denzell, Cornwall, has, like the gold eup from Rillaton, and those of shale from Farway, a convex bottom, 
and is, like them, a veritable tambler. Proc. Soc. Ant.2 8. v. 321. W.C. Borlase, Nenia Cornubia, p. 246, 
tig. All these small, handled drinking-cups, whether of amber, shale, gold, or fictile ware, seem to have 
belonged to burnt interments. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 27. The Rev. E. Duke took the same view, and thought they were “ too-nicely 
worked to have been formed by British artists, and that they were bartered articles from the Pheenicians, 
or some other trading people.” Antig. and Topog. Cabinet, 1809, vol. v. 

' Bickmore, East Indian Archipelago, p. 431. 

* Dr. R. G. Latham takes the same view. Ethnology of British Islands, 1852, p. 30. 

' For the loealities, see Cran. Brit. chap. v. p. 100. For South Wales, see Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Collect. Archaeol. ii, 219. For North Wales, A. C. Ramsay, Journ. Geo. Soc. x. 242. The Sutherland 
gold-diggings of 1868-69 were abandoned after a trial of a few months. The ornaments from the barrows 
are generally of a pale colour, approaching that of the alloy electrvm. Probably much of the British 
gold, like that of Gaul, contains a good deal of silver, which those who worked it could not separate. 
(Comp. C. W. King, Precious Stones, p. 96, 111). 
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than any part of its sister island. The annals of that country abound with notices 
of the precious metal ; and, though of dubious antiquity, some of the documents 
may refer to periods preceding the commencement of our era.* The mention 
of gold in these annals is prior to that of any other metal; and throughout the 
middle ages it seems to have been regarded as a product somewhat peculiar to 
Ireland; so that Giraldus tells us pieces of Irish gold were offered to the English 
monarch Heary II., just as in our own days Australian “ nuggets” have been 
presented to Queen Victoria. According to the chroniclers, gold was first smelted 
in Wicklow, the very district in which the diggings of the last century were 
remunerative until closed in the Rebellion of 1798. 


Miscellaneous Ornaments.— Beads, and other trifling ornaments, fabricated from 
baked earth, stone, bone, tin, and bronze, of each of which examples were found, 
have already been referred to.’ There are yet the ornaments made of the teeth, 
shells, and fossil remains of animals, which require a brief notice. Ornaments of 
this description, when they preponderate, indicate a very low stage of civilization ; 
and their very exceptional occurrence in the Wiltshire tumuli accords with the 
conclusion that these were the graves of a people comparatively civilized. Many 
even of those which were found may have been less truly ornaments than fetishes 
or amulets, with the supposed power of warding off evil. 

With one interment were “a great many articles made of the teeth of some 
animal, perforated probably for a rude necklace.”* They are seventeen in 
number, formed from the upper canine teeth of large wolves, varying from one 
and a half to more than two inches in length, and ground flat on each side, so as 
to expose the fibrous dentine, and reduce the teeth to one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness. There is a perforation in the centre of each, and they may either have 
been worn suspended from the neck or as an armlet. An ornament of this sort 
may have been the prototype of the beautiful armlets of bronze, such as have 
been found in the barrows of the late-Celtic period at Arras and Cowlam, and 


« Wilde, Catal. Mus. R. I. Acad, i. 354; ii. (Gold Antiquities) 6, 97. 

® In one barrow, near the neck of a skeleton, four beads of wood were found. Ancient Wilts, i. 167 (7). 

© Ancient Wilts, i, 214. With these teeth should be compared the seven perforated crescents, said to 
be bone, but like the “canine teeth of the wolf split down the middle,” from one of the Derbyshire 
barrows. Bateman, Vestiges, p. 29; Tcn Years’ Diggings, pp. 20,21; Catalogue, p.1,13. One of them 
is figured by C. R. Smith. Collect, Antiq. i. 53. plate xx. fig. 1. The descriptions leave a doubt 
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also in the graves of Hallstatt." The canine tooth of the wolf was even by 
the Romans highly valued as an amulet, and attached to the person, both of 
infants and horses.” Among more northern nations the canine tooth of the bear 
had a similar repute, as seen in the complex collars from the graves of Livonia, in 
the British Museum.* With all this the prominent place assigned to “tooth of 
wolf” in the ingredients of the Witches’ caldron in Macbeth well agrees. 

The tusks, or canine teeth, of the wild boar were much worn. In the oft-quoted 
Upton Lovel barrow, so rich in stone and bone objects, were several, perforated 
at the broad end, lying near the feet of the male skeleton.’ Single tusks, also 
perforated, denoting “‘ that they had been worn on the person,” have been met with 
in the Dorset tumuli... Far down into the Roman period, in Wiltshire, we have 
proof that a pair of boar’s tusks, united in a crescent form, were used to decorate 
the necks of horses, probably not without superstitious notions attached to them.‘ 

Recent shells were strung together for necklaces ; and one of large numbers of 
the naturally-perforated Dentalinm, must have formed a by no means inelegant 
ornament.‘ Other shells, as those of Nerita littoralis, were perforated artificially 


whether they are not actual teeth. Like another canine tooth, ground down at each side, at Stourhead, 
they are doubly perforated. 

* Cran, Brit. plate 6, 7, xii. p. 1, fig. 4 (fig. 175, ante). A beautiful bronze armlet of this type was 
also found by Mr. Greenwell, in one of the Cowlam tamuli. Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt, 1868, 
Taf. xvi. fig. 12; comp. 10, 11, 13. Hore Ferales, p. 199, plate xxiii. fig. 9. 

' Pliny, xi. 63, xxviii. 78. 

Bahr, Die Graber der Liven, 1850, p. 8, Taf. iii. ix. x. Such use of the canine teeth of the carnivora 
is of wide distribution, and still prevails in India. Figuier, op. cit. p. 93, fig. 44; Stevens, Flint Chips, 
p. 452; Cuming, Scenes in Camp and Jungle, 1871. Very often, a single tooth of ox or horse is found in 
contact with the skeletons in barrows; and as well in the short cists of Seotland (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ix. 
226) as in English tumuli. (Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 25.) 

irch@ologia, xv. 124, plate ii. fig. 2. Ancient Wilts, i. 75 (*), plate vii.; also one measuring nearly 
seven inches on the outer curve, iid, i. 209 ('*), plate xxix. Aubrey (Won. Brit. quoted Ancient Wilts, 
i. 234) refers to one from a barrow at Tippit, “with a hole as if to put a string in it.” Comp. Arch. 
Journ. Xi, 320, 323, note 4. 

Warne, op. cit. iii. 38, 47. Such a perforated tusk, “evidently an amulet,” was also found near the 
neck of a skeleton, in a barrow at Goodmanham, Yorkshire, in 1873, by the Rev. W. Greenwell. 

Wilts Arch. Mag. vii. 70. Proce. Soe. Ant. 2 38. i. 248. Mr. Serope quotes Calpurn. Sic. v. 43, 
Statius, ix. 686. Comp. Pliny, xxviii. 78. Such crescents for the necks of horses, as seen in two speci- 
mens in the Christy Colleetion, are still in use in Algiers. With the pair of tusks united by bronze, from 
North Wraxall, were nearly a dozen others. In the Museum collected by M. Boucher de Perthes, at 
Abbeville, I saw about twenty large tusks perforated,—the immense necklace perhaps of the favourite horse 
of some Belgie warrior. 

Anctent Wilts, i. 114 (>), plate xiii.; E. T. Stevens, Flint Chips, 468; Technologist, v. 355; Ver- 
handlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthrop. Ethnol. §c. 1872, p. 21. 
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for the same purpose, though in the barrows of Wiltshire only a single nerite 
seems to have been met with... A small perforated cowry, perhaps the native 
Cyprea punctata, was found in one of the Dorset tumuli, associated with a few 
other beads, one of bone, two perhaps fossil, and four “of a pearly substance, 
searcely one-eighth of an inch in diameter.’ These last were not dise-shaped, 
as if formed from the nacreous substance of some common shell,’ but globular,— 
possibly native pearls. If, as Suetonius asserts, pearls, still yielded by the Conway, 
Tay, and other rivers, were one of the inducements to the Roman invasion, it is 
perhaps remarkable that no more certain traces of them have been found in 
barrows." 

Fossils of different sorts were sometimes utilized. Several orbitolites, or so- 
called ‘ fossil beads,’”’ were obtained from a barrow at Bulford, Wilts, described by 
Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A.° The joints of encrinites, the “sea-born beads,” which 
at a later period took the name of St. Cuthbert, were also used as necklaces; and 
such fossils, perforated and associated with artificial beads, were found with at 
least two of the interments.' A piece of an encrinite from the carboniferous lime- 
stone accompanied the necklace of shale or lignite found in the barrow at Upton 
Pyne, Devon (fig. 


* Ancient Wilts, i. 68. Comp. Cran. Brit. plate 22, ii. p. (*); also the nerite shells by the side of the 
skeleton, probably that of an Ancient Briton, in the cave at Paviland, Glamorgan. Buckland, Relig. Diluv. 
1825, p. 88. 

’ Archeologia, xxx. 830, plate xvii. figs. a, b, e, d, e; Warne, op. cit. iii. 45. In a barrow at Langton, 
E. R. Yorks, Mr. Greenwell found a nerite and piece of a deer’s tooth, both pierced, three cowries, the 
vertebra of a fish, and a jet bead, at the waist of a female skeleton. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 2 el. 
p- 139 

* Common in ancient graves, both Celtic and Germanic. I possess some from Halle, in North 
Germany; and recently an elaborate necklace “ en coquillage,” of 241 pieces of various form, was found at 
the neck of an unburnt body, in a tumulus at Vignely, Seine and Marne. Revue Archéolog. 1566, 
N. S. xii. 472; xiii. 285. 

! De XII. Cesar. Jul. xivii.; Mela. iii. 6 ; Tacit. Vit. Agric. xii.; Pliny, ix. 57; Solinus, liii.; Amm. 
Mare. xxiii. 6, § 88; Bede, i. 1; Camden, by Gough, iii. 189, 433, iv. 132, 139, 430. Pearl beads were 
several times found in the American tumuli. Flint Chips, p. 355, 359, 449, 479. 

¢ Arch. Journ, vi. 319; Arch. Cambr. 3 8. xiv. 262; Lyell, Antiquity of Man, 1863, p. 119, fig. ; 
Fignier, Primitive Man, p. 54, fig. 18; Flint Chips, p. 49; Catalogue, Salisbury and S. Wilts Mus, 1864, 
p. 9, plate 3, figs. 1-3. (The supposed fossil echinus (Diadema) referred to here is not from a barrow, 
and is probably a bone spindle whorl.) Fossil beads of Orbitolina concava, otherwise Coscinopora globu- 
laris, have been found by Mr. James Wyatt, in the Valley of the Ouse, associated with paleolithic 
implements and bones of extinct mammalia, and are deposited in the museum at Bedford. 


' Ancient Wilts, i. 114, 202, plate xxv. fig. 15. For ‘‘echinus” we should substitute encrinus, or encrinite. 
& Trans. Devon. Assoc. for Science, iv. 647, plate i. fig. b. 
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§4. REMAINS OF ANIMALS AND OF MAN IN THE BARROWS. 


| In intimate relation with the interments in the round barrows were the 
| remains of animals of various species. Such were found in twenty-seven of the 

tumuli, in seventeen with unburnt, and in ten with burnt, bodies ; in the proportion, 
that is, of one to five of unburnt, and one to twenty-seven of burnt, interments. 

Most common of all were the horns of the stag or red-deer, Cervus elephas, some- 

| times accompanied by the bones. Horns, generally of large or even enormous 
i size, occurred with or near seventeen interments.* In the “most beautiful bell 
| barrow on the plain” were stag’s horns at the head and at the feet of a skeleton, 
lying on a plank of elm, with bronze weapons and a drinking-cup, at a depth of 
14} feet.” In another tumulus, somewhat further from Stonehenge, were the 

horns of two large stags, six feet apart, with an urn containing burnt bones 


inverted between them. In another, nine feet high, near Everley, a deposit of 
a burnt bones was “surrounded by a circular wreath of horns of the red-deer ;” 
| whilst at a higher level, though three feet from the summit, was the skeleton of 
a small dog, the “ attendant in the chase, and perhaps the victim in death,” of 
the hunter, whose exquisitely chipped arrow-heads, five in number, were deposited 
Sir Richard Hoare, himself an ardent sportsman,’ though later 


with his ashes." 


in life barrow-digging became to him “more exciting than a fox-chase,” 
observes, “That the country abounded in deer of an immense size, is proved by 
the numerous specimens of horns found in the barrows.’ South Wiltshire, as 
poetasters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries tell, was celebrated for its 
chases through medizeval times, and it is only recently that the red-deer became 
extinct in the New Forest, immediately adjacent. 

: Ilorns of the stag have been often founc in the barrows of other parts of 


Ancient Wilts, i. 115 (7), 119 124 (%), 165 166 (**), 168 (%, %), 205 ('*), 206 (166), 
208 211 (, 288 (°), with unburnt interments ; the following with burnt, iid. i. 47 (*), 127 ("*), 
: 183 ('"), 207 (*); ii. 106. The species of deer is not always named, and a few may have been those of 
: the roe. The Rev. E. Duke (Antig. and Topogr. Cabinet, 1809, vol. v.) thought that some very large 


horns found by him in one of the Lake barrows must have been those of an extinet species. 

> Ancient Wilts, i, 205 ('**). © Thid. i. 119 (°). * [bid. i. 183 
© [hid. i. 56,104. Proc. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 19. 

Tum. Wiltun. p. 11. 
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England. In one of large size near Mildenhall, Suffolk, a grave two feet deep, 
containing the skeleton of a young woman, with a food vessel at the head, was 
protected by a pile of horns, forming the nucleus of the mound. They were 
eighteen in number, chiefly shed antlers of very large size, some more than nine 
inches in cireumference above the burr. The prongs were placed upwards and 
the heap measured about three feet in diameter by two in height." 

Bones and horns of the roe-deer, Cerrus capreolus, though not named by 
Hoare, have in a few cases been found in the Wiltshire barrows; as by myself 
in one on Tan Hill.” A pair of antlers, from an interment in a tumulus at 
Figheldean, accompanied by two bronze blades, are likewise preserved in the 
Blackmore Museum. They are right and left horns, which have not been shed, 
but sawn off, and are probably those of an animal killed in hunting. The more 
perfect measures nine inches in length.” A shed antler of the roe, of the fifth 
year, from a barrow at Roundway, is in the Museum at Devizes." 

In the Figheldean barrow there were likewise the left tusks of three large 
boars. The remains of the wild hog, common in the chambered long barrows of 
Gloucestershire and North Wilts, are rare in the round barrows of the southern 
part of the last named county, and only three of the interments described by 
Hoare were accompanied by the tusks of this animal." In the Derbyshire 
barrows tusks of the boar, as well as horns of the stag, were frequently met 
with." 

Such trophies of the chase were, among wi<dely-separated peoples, dedicated 


a Journ. Suffolk Inst. of Archeology, §c. 1872, iv. 289, 293. See also the pair of antlers at the feet of a 
skeleton in a barrow between Midhurst and Arundel, Sussex, opened in 1509 or 1810, named in the corres- 
pondence of the Rev. James Douglas, and in Arch. Journ. ii. 80. The skeleton was very probably in the 
contracted posture, though not so figured. 

» Wilts. Arch. Mag. vi. 325 (**), where for “ two small pieces of deer’s horn,” read the broken antler o/ 
«a roe-deer. My exploration, in 1868, of the tumulus, near Stonehenge, No. 40, called by Hoare “ The 
Monarch of the Plain,” Ancient Wilts, i. 164 ("), did not result in the discovery of the interment. We 
found at a considerable depth great part as appeared of the skull of a roe-deer. 

© Catalogue, Salisbury and South Wilts Mus, p. 40. 

* Ancient Wilts, ii. 98 (*); Cran. Brit. plate 43, xxxi. p. (*), where for “antler of a deer,” read antler 
of a roe-deer. In hut-circles within the British camp of Oldbury, North Wilts, horns of the roe have 
likewise often been found, by Mr. W. Cunnington, F.G.S. 

* Ancient Wilts, i. 103 ('), 209 ("*), 75 (4), the last already quoted under ornaments. As the Forest of 
(irovely was celebrated in historic times for its immense wild boars (Flint Chips, p. 22), we might 
perhaps have expected more frequent traces of this animal in the barrows of the adjoining district. 

€ Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. xii. 22, 27, 52, 82, 131, 147, 168, 172, 187. 
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to their deities, and fixed on doorways, especially on those of the temples of 
Diana : 
Setosi caput hoc apri, tibi Delia, parvus 


Et ramosa Mycon vivacis, cornua cervi.* 


After the Roman domination in Britain had ceased, the heads of the same 
animals, which had been killed in hunting, crowned with their horns and tusks, 
were still brought home by the hunter, though the superstitious customs connected 
with them may have ceased. Aneurin, in the sixth century, describes Tinogad as 
wearing a 

** garment of divers colours, 
Made of the speckled skins of young wolves. 
When he went out to hunt, 
With his pole upon his shoulder, 
He would call to his dogs, that were of equal size, 
Catch it, catch it—seize it, seize it—bring it, bring it. 
He brought back the head of a roebuck, the head of a wild boar, the head of a stag, 
And as many as he could reach with his hunting-spear 


Of wild boars, ravenous beasts, and foxes.” 


temains of domesticated herbivorous animals are rarely met with in the round 
barrows, and justify Sir Richard Hoare’s surprise at their absence.” In one 
tumulus, what are described as the remains of a sheep were found,’ but, as there is 
reason for thinking that this animal was unknown in Britain before the Roman 
period, it is more probable that the bones in question were those of the goat. 
The remains of the latter animal have several times been met with in the tumuli 
of other parts of England, as at Royston, Cambridgeshire, where two skulls, each 
with four horns, were found.* 

In one barrow there were the skulls of two oxen, which, from the fragments of 
the horn-cores, appear to have been of small size.’ They were probably of the 
Bos longifrons species, the remains of which are common in the long barrows of 


* Virgil, Kelog. vii. 29; Comp. Plutarch, Quest. Roman, iv.; Symmachus, Epist. v. 68,—* Nam honori 


numinum datur, cornua sacrare cervorum, et aprinos dentes liminibus affigere.” (C. £. Tylor, Primitive 


Culture, ii. 208, 


> (Jododin, 854. © Tum. Wiltun. p. 11. 

4 Ancient Wilts, i. 113 (*). 

° Proc. See. Ant, 2 8, i. 306, where is a report on the animal remains found in this barrow, by Prof. 
Quekett. Comp. Proc. Royal Irish Acad. vii. 64, 181. 

f Ancient Wilts, i. 199(). In another tumulus, i. 241 ("*), the jaw of a cow formed the covering of a 


cinerary urn. 
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Wiltshire. In the case before us each skull formed a resting-place for the body 
of an infant, though the reason for so curious an arrangement can scarcely be 
surmised. In a barrow near Avebury, the late Dean Merewether found the skulls 
of two oxen, both fractured in the frontal bone." In four or five of the Stafford- 
shire tumuli, skulls of oxen were found carefully buried, a praetice, as Mr. 
Bateman suggests, being “dictated by some superstition with which we are 
now unacquainted.” Possibly the subject derives light from the custom of 
certain hill-tribes of India, who at their great annual festivals inter the heads of 
the sacrificed buffaloes as offerings to the guardian divinity of the land.° 

There were three barrows in which the remains of deer were accompanied by 
the skeletons of the dog; in one by several, perhaps a small pack of dogs. Alto- 
gether, the remains of this animal were met with in at least six instances.’ The 
same were found in the barrows of Dorset’ and of Staffordshire, in one of which 
the dog was found buried “at the feet of his former master,” who may have 
believed that in some happier hunting-fields he would bear him company.‘ 
Canine remains have only twice been found in the course of Mr. Greenwell’s 
extensive and careful excavations in the barrows of Yorkshire; so that the Brig- 
antian Briton seems to have been less frequently provided with such a companion 
of his toils. Britain, however, almost as soon as known to the Romans, was 


famous for its hunting dogs, which were exported : " 


Catulos divisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos. 


Not only Nemesian, but Faliseus and Strabo, who lived three hundred years 
earlier, celebrate these British dogs, and Oppian describes their qualities with so 


* Proe. Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 105. Figures and dimensions of the skulls are given. 


» Bateman, Vestiges, p. 82, 86; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 18, 25, 126, 129, 180. 
© Journ. Ethnol. Soc. 1869, i. 97-101. 
“ Ancient Wilts, i. 124 (*), 183 ('7), 211 (°°); three without remains of deer, i. 125 (77), 208 (%), 


216 ('). The head of a supposed greyhound was found in a barrow near Avebury, North Wilts. Proc. 


Arch. Inst. Salisbury, p. 104, fig. V. 

© Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, i. 29 (*). 

' Bateman, Vestiges, p. 80, 82, 84; Jewitt, Reliquary, iii. 206. 

* Mr. Ruddock reports that the skeleton of a large dog was found by him in a barrow near Pickering ; 
N. R. Yorks. Yen Years’ Diggings, p. 212. Part of the skeleton of a dog was also found in a barrow at 
Cruden, Aberdeenshire (Wilson, Prehistoric Annals, p. 51): but Lam not aware of any other notice of 
such a find in North Britain. 

» Strabo, iv. 5, § 2; Falise. Cyneget. v. 178; Oppian, Cyneget. i. 468; Nemesian, Cymeget. 123. 
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much minuteness as might confer an interest on the anatomical study of the 
remains from the barrows. 

In one barrow, a horse had been buried near the summit, over an interment by 
cremation.* Stukeley tells us that in barrows near Stonehenge he found the 
remains of various animals, and especially “ the burnt bones of horses and dogs 
along with human.”” As to the dog we have ample proof, but the horse, a 
more costly animal, seems to have been less frequently immolated. It is 
however clearly intimated by Czesar that the animals which are everywhere the 
companions of man, viz. the horse and the dog, were by the Gauls burnt with 
their chiefs... The same was the custom of the Greeks, in the heroic age. At 
the funeral of Patroclus, Achilles is represented as slaughtering four horses and 
nine dogs, in addition to twelve human victims, and burning all on the pile.*| The 
horses buried with the chariots of their owners, in two of the barrows of the late- 
Celtic period, at Arras, East Riding of Yorkshire, were of quite small size, and 
could searcely have reached thirteen hands in height.° 

The most formidable wild beasts of the period were no doubt the brown bear 
and the wolf. The former animal, however, does not seem to be represented in 
the remains from the barrows, and the latter only by the perforated canine 
teeth from the tumulus at South Newton, described on a preceding page. 
Bones of various other wild animals of less importance, the fox, the badger, and 
the squirrel, have also occasionally been found in the tumuli. The most interest- 
ing case is perhaps that described by the late Mr. J. Sydenham in a barrow 
on Ridgeway Hill, Dorset. In an excavated grave, lined with stone, was an 
unburnt body, accompanied by the antler of a deer and the teeth of a large boar, 
one of the tusks perforated. At the feet of the skeleton was an urn nine inches 
high, containing the burnt bones of what was taken to be a fox or badger, with a 
serrated stone spear-head and an arrow-head of flint.’ 

Bones of birds, sometimes of large size,‘ were now and then met with. Some 


Ancient Wilts, i. 86 
» Stukeley, Stonehenge, p. 46. 

B. G. vi. 19. “Omnia que vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam animalia; ac * * * 
servi et clientes justis funeribus confectis, una cremabantur.” 

Iliad, xxiii. 166-177. 

Proce. Arch. Inst. York. p. 29; Cran, Brit. plate 6, 7, Xil. p. ¢*). The pair of horses did not 
match, but were both what we should call ponies. One metacarpus measured 8 inches, and the pastern 
3 inches; a metatarsus of the other horse, 10 inches. 

Arche@ologia, xxx. 332 ("), plate xvii. fig. 9. 


* The “ bones of a large bird” were found with those of red-deer and swine, in the great Hatfield barrow 
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of these may have been the bones of the crane, some of the great bustard, some of 
the wild swan. In one barrow at East Kennet, in which the Rev. R. C. Connor 
found “ vast remains of deer and wild boar,’”’ there were likewise the “ bones of 
small birds.”* Of birds of prey, there is the claw of an eagle or vulture in the 
collection at Stourhead ; the beaks of two species of hawk or faleon were found 
in three of the Derbyshire barrows ;” and the upper part of a hawk’s head and 
beak with the primary interment in the barrow at Kellythorpe, East Riding, 
Yorkshire.« 

Shells of the terrestrial mollusca occur sometimes in the Wiltshire tumuli. In 
the barrow at Roundway, often referred to (see figs. 7, 84, 120, 154, 160, ante), 
numerous shells of Helix nemoralis were met with several feet down in the grave. 
These snails at the present day abound in the brushwood on the sides of the hill, 
but not on the down where the barrow is situated; and it was inferred by Mr. W. 
Cunnington, F.G.S. that they had been brought to the spot where they were found 
for use as food; whilst Mr. J. W. Flower, F.G.S. gives reasons for thinking they 
had been deposited in the grave from “ some strange superstition.” 4 

On comparing the fauna of the Round barrows with that of the Long barrows," 
it does not appear that the one is separated from the other by any marked or 
trenchant line. The group of mammalia found in each is that termed prehistoric 
by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. and is distinguished from that which preceded it by 
the presence of Bos longifrons, dog and goat, and, as some think, sheep.‘ It has 
been thought that this prehistoric period is divisible into two, one in which man 


at Marden, by Hoare, Ancient Wilts, ii. 6. The crane was a native of Britain up to recent times. Some 
of the objects of bone described in these pages and found in the Wiltshire barrows have not improbably 
been fabricated from the bones of the great bustard, which down to the present century was common 
in that county. 

® This small barrow, as well as that which yielded the objects figured in these pages (see figs. 6, 83, 96, 
156), closely adjoined the great Long barrow at East Kennet, which is not yet explored. In a small cup in 
the Deverell Barrow, Dorset, were “the bones apparently of a bird.” Miles, p. 25. See also another 
Dorset instance, Barrow Diggers, p. 92, Warne, op. cit. ili. 74. 

® Bateman, Vestiges, p. 97; Ten Years’ Diggings, pp. 80, 299. 

© Archeologia, xxxiv. 255, plate xx. fig. 7. The beaks and claws of birds of prey, when found in 
barrows, are probably fetishes or amulets rather than mere trophies. 

4 Wilts Arch. Mag. iii. 185; Trans. Internat. Congr. Prehistoric Arch. 1868, p. 208. 

© Archeologia, xlii. 182, 228; comp. Bateman, T’en Years’ Diggings, p. 298, wanting in exaet details ; 
also, Rev. W. Greenwell, Proc. Geol.and Polytechn. Soc. W. R. Yorks. 1867; Journ. Ethnol. Soc. 1871, 
ii. 431. 

! British Pleistocene Mammalia, Puleograph. Soc. 1866, part i.; Trans. Internat. Congr 1868, 
pp. 269, 289. 
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co-existed with wild animals only, the other in which domesticated animals were 
likewise present. As regards, however, the period of the Long barrows, which we 
hold to be identical with that called the later stone or neolithic age, we find that 
an animal, which had most likely been domesticated, the Bos longifrons, was of 
common occurrence. At this period both the goat and the dog were rare, 
even if known at all; whilst in the Round-barrow period, or that of bronze, both 
these animals were of common occurrence. The dog, we think, was scarcely 
introduced until the Bronze age, whilst the sheep does not seem to have made 
its appearance until the Iron reign of Rome was established. 

The flora of the barrows will not detain us long. Wood of oak, elm,* box, willow, 
and other trees, is not unfrequently met with; also the fronds of bracken and 
other ferns; acorns and hazel nuts; and in one instance, as was thought, the 
lanceolate leaves of mistletoe.” Remains of charred wheat were found with a burnt 
body,,in a barrow at Upton Pyne, Devon ;° whilst, at a depth of near twenty feet, 
in a tumulus at Monkton, Dorset, there were a number of the seeds of the rasp- 
berry, Rubus ideus, some of which, being sown by Professor Lindley, produced 
plants which grew and yielded fruit." 


* [ retain the e/m in this list on the authority of Sir R. C. Hoare, who found several rude coffins and 
chests, which he believed to be made of this tree. (See “ Inhamation” and “ Urn-burial,” ante.) 
According to a prevalent opinion the common elm, U’/mus campestris, is of modern introduction into this 
country, and Professor Phillips assigns only three centuries for its date, observing “that it is not found 
in alluvial deposits, and was not employed for ancient boats and burials.” (Geology of Oxford and the 
Valley of the Thames, 1871, p.52. In any future discovery, like those in the Winterbourn Stoke barrows 
(Ancient Wilts, i. 121, %, ), specimens of the wood should be submitted to microseopie examination. 

» Williamson, Des: ription of Tumulus at Gristhorpe, 2 ed. 1836, p. 10; 3 ed. 1872, p- 15; Cran. Brit. 
plate 52, x. p. (*). 

Trans. Devon Axsoc. for NSeience, iv. 646, 

' Warne, op. cit. iii. 37; Lindley, Introduction to Botany, 2 edit p. 298; ii. ec. viii. The seeds were 
in what appeared to be a mass of the undigested contents of the stomach. Coins of Hadrian (a. p. 117- 
138), were found in this barrow, but, though possible, it is not clear that they were coeval with the 
interment. As a rule Roman coins found in tumuli may be taken to indicate the time when, or subsequent to 
which, some ritling of the barrow or some secondary interment has taken place. In the tumalus at Camerton, 
Somerset, coins of Alexander Severus and Julia Mamma (4.p. 222-235), are said to have been found six 
feet deep, and within a foot of the stone-built cist containing the interment (figs. 45, 117, 157, 170). 
These coins, however, may have fallen down from a secondary interment, apparently made near the 
summit of the barrow. If we may rely on the accuracy of the report, a different inference may be 
deducible from a barrow at Morvah, Cornwall, where coins of the Constantine period are stated to have 
been found within a stone cist containing an urn and burnt bones. Borlase, Naenia Cornub. 1872, 
p. 251, 263). This would imply that the interment was as late as the fourth century of our era. It was 


no doubt in North Britain beyond the wall, and in the wild and remote distriets of Wales and Cornwall, 
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if 

Type of Skull from the Round Barrows.—V ery few of the Round barrows explored 
by myself yielded unburnt interments, and only two skulls (Nos. 2, 6, of table), 
not posthumously distorted, were found. Several excavations were undertaken | 


with the hope, in six instances realized, of meeting with the human remains, and ; 
especially the skulls, left behind by Hoare and Cunnington, in their diggings. | 
To these eight crania in my collection are to be added one from Roundway in 
the museum at Devizes and one from Codford in that of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. These ten skulls, arranged in the following table, have an average 
breadth-index of ‘801. With the exception of the two first, they are of the short 
or round form, termed brachycephalie by ecraniologists; not one being of the 
really lengthened form or dolichocephalic.* 


SKULLs FROM Rounp Barrows IN WILTSHIRE. 


No. No. in Collection. Breadth Index. 
l. Kennet Hill Cran. Brit. pl. 11, xxxii. 55 ‘74 
2. Morgan's Hill pl. 32, xxx. 78 ‘75 
3. Stonehenge Barrow 150, R.C.H.. : 99 78 
5. Wilsford 97 ‘80 
7. Roundway Cran, Brit. pl. 42, xxxii. “83 
8. Codford ” pl. 14, XXiX, (Coll. Surg. 5712). "83 
Stonehenge Barrow 150, R.C.H.. Ys 
10. ” 9, ” 265 *B4 

Average . 80? 


In Crania Britannica are descriptions and full-sized figures of twenty-five | 
skulls from round barrows in all parts of Britain. These have breadth-indices | 
which, like the above, begin with ‘74 and range between those figures and ‘86, 
giving an average of ‘805. In the Bateman Museum is a large collection from 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, eight of which are included in the last-named | 
series. Forty-one other skulls in this collection have been measured, and are 
found to present very similar proportions. If the three series he thrown together, 
we obtain seventy skulls, the breadth-index of which varies from ‘74 to ‘89, and 
affords a mean of *81.* They may be thus classed : 
that barrow burial prevailed furthest down into the Roman period. That this was an example must 
perhaps be admitted as possible, and at least leave us open to further evidence. Compare too the barrow 
in Wychwood Forest, Oxon., with British and Roman coins of the first century, reported by Mr. Franks. 


Numismatic Chron. iii. 145. 
* There are likewise in my collection, recently added to the Museum of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge, twelve skulls from secondary interments in the Wiltshire Long barrows, which there are 


reasons for assigning to the Round-barrow period. Only three of these deviate at all materially from 


the brachycephalic type; and the mean breadth-index for the twelve is ‘79. 
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Ancient Britisu Rounp-BARROW SKULLS. 


Nos. Proportions. 
I. Dolichocephali 7 — ‘70 — 
Subdolichocephali § -71—73 
If. Orthocephali ‘74—76 . 17 
Subbrachycephali 77—79 . ‘ . “20 
70 1-00 


These Round-barrow skulls are essentially brachycephalous. Not one of those 
here brought together (by this convenient method of arranging any given 
series of crania according to their breadth-index) is of dolichocephalic form. 
A very few, 17 per cent., are orthocephalie or ovoid: but so also are a certain 
proportion of the skulls of the most brachycephalous peoples, such as the Finns, 
Sclavonians, and Calmucks, the mean breadth-index of whose crania does not 
exceed 

Another important result of the measurements made by me of the human 
remains from the two classes of tumuli, the leng and round, is that the stature of 
those buried in the former is notably less than the latter. The people of the Long- 
barrow Stone age were of less than middle stature; those of the Round-barrow 
Bronze age were tall." 


The extended review of British sepulchral antiquities here brought to a close 
may be regarded as a contribution to an inquiry into the origin, affinities, 
primeval condition, and manners, of our remote ancestors; and not alone as the 
gratification of a rational curiosity. That two widely-differing races had occupied 
this Island prior to the invasion of Julius, was often before surmised, and is now, we 
think, proved; but that of these two races the first in time was long-headed and 
of short stature, and the later and more civilized round-headed and tall, could 
only have become known to us by an adequate examination of the barrows, and 
the study of the human remains found in them. 

» A clear summary of the distinctions between the Long-barrow and Round-barrow skulls is given in 
Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, 2 ed. p. 128. A large series of skulls from the Round barrows 
of Yorkshire has been placed in the museum at Oxford, by the Rev. W. Greenwell, F.S.A. In these 
skulls the type is much less generally brachycephalic than in those from the barrows of Wiltshire and 
Derbyshire. Reasons for such being the case have been alleged elsewhere. 

>» Welcker, Archiv. fiir Anthrop. 1866, i. 135, 142, &e. 

© The mean stature, derived from 52 measurements, was five feet six inches for the men of the Long 
barrows, and five feet nine inches for those of the Round barrows. Mem. Anthrop. Soc. iii. 71. The con- 
clusions from the entire inquiry are given at length in “ Further Researches on the Two Principal Forms 
of Ancient British Skulls." Mem. Anthrop. Soc. vol. iii. 
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Many of the objects found in the Round Barrows of Wilts and Dorset, and similar or 
analogous objects found elsewhere (especially in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Scotland), had been 
figured prior to the publication of Dr. Thurnam’s Memoir. The adequate illustration of the 
learned author’s paper appeared to demand the insertion in the letter-press of engravings of the 
most characteristic of these objects, but to re-engrave them would not always have been possible, 
and even if possible would have entailed much unjustifiable expense. Through the liberality of 
the proprietors of published woodcuts (especially of the Councils of the Society of Antiquaries 
ot Seotland, and the Royal Archeological Institute, of John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., and 
of Llewellyn Jewitt, Esq. F.S.A.) this difficulty has been satisfactorily met. The following list 
of woodcuts illustrating Dr. Thurnam’s paper indicates the sources whence they have been 
derived. The cuts engraved expressly for the memoir, and to which no note is appended, are 
direetly from the objects themselves or from drawings furnished by Dr. Thurnam. It is heped 
that the kindness of the several contributors has been sufficiently acknowledged in the foot-notes. 

Dr. Thurnam died suddenly on September the 24th, 1873, shortly after revising the last proof 


sheet. 


C. 8. P. 

FIG. PAGE 
4, 5. Diagrams of formation of Oval ; 298 
6. Section of Bowl-shaped Barrow at East Kennet. , ‘ 315 
7. Contracted skeleton in Barrow at Roundway : ; ‘ 317 

[From Cran. Brit. Plate 42, xxxii. | 
8. Section of Bowl-shaped Barrow, Cawthorn Camps . , . 819 
9. Seated skeleton, Parselly Hay Barrow ‘ ‘ 320 
[From Cran. Brit. Plate 2, xviii.) 
10. Section of Bell-shaped Barrow, W interslow ‘ 322 
11. Section of Dise-shaped Barrow, Winterbourn Stoke 525 
12. Plan of Barrow at Collingbourn 32% 
[From Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 92.] 

13, 14. Plans of two Barrows at Collingbourn . ‘ , ‘ , 330 
[From Wilts Arch. Mag. x. 88, 96.) 

15, 16. Ornament on Fictile fragments, West Kennet . 335 
[From Archa@ologia, xxxviii. 418.) 

17, 18. Ornament ¢n fragments of Irish Urn. ‘ ‘ 336 

19. Urn from Por .and, Dorset . ‘ 339 


[From Arch. Journ. xxv. 50.) 
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FIG. 
20. Urn from Porth Dafarch, Anglesey 
[From Arch. Journ. vi. 230.) 


21. Fragment of pottery, West Kennet 
[From Arche@ologia, xxxviii. 415.) 


Crverary Urns. 
22. From Woodyates, Dorset 
23. From Ballidon Moor, Derbyshire 


[From Cran. Brit. Plate 1, xvii. } 


24. From Cerrig-y-Ddewi, Anglesey 


{From Arch. Journ. xxvii. 163.} 
25. From Imber, Wilts 
26. Ornament on Winterslow Urn 


[From Arch. Journ. xxviii. 80.] 
27. From Bulford 
28. From Bishopston 


29. From Montblairy, Aberdee —— ‘ ; 
[From Proc. Soc. Ant. Svot. ii. 346. | 


30. From Tuach, Aberdeenshire ; ; 
[From Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot. ii. 306.) 


31. From Ireland 


32. From Preselu Mountains 
[From Arch. Camb. 2 8. iv. 85.) 


33. From Deverell, Dorset ‘ ‘ 
34. Bottom of Urn from King’s Down, Dorset . 
35. Bottom of Urn from Woodyates 


36. From Darley Dale, Derbyshire 
[From LI. Jewitt, The Rite iv. 205. } 


INcENSE CUPs. 


37. From Darley Dale 
{From The Reliquary, iv. 205.) 
38. From Roughridge Hill 
39. From Upton Pyne : 
[From Trans. Devon Assoc. iv. 644.) 
40. From Winterslow 

41. From Cholderton 


42. From Bincombe 
[From Arch. Journ. xii. 193.) 


43. From Bennachie, N. B. 


[From Proce. Soe. Ant. Seot. v. 13.] 
44. From Beckhampton 

45. From Camerton 

46. From Beckhampton . 

47. From Avebury 
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FIG. PAGE 
48. From Melbourne, Cambridgeshire. ‘ 865 
[From Arch. Journ. v. 236. ] 
49. From Bagnalstown, co. Carlow 365 
[From Cat. Mus. R. I, 179.) 
51. From Great Shefford ‘ ‘ ‘ 366 
52. From Bryn Seiont, Carnarvonshire . 367 
[From Arch. Journ, xxiv. 22.} 
53. From Clayton Hill, Sussex . ‘ ‘ 367 
[From Arch. xix. 185.) 
Bottoms oF INcENsE Cups. 
[From Arch. Journ. xxiv. 24.) 
55. From Mynydd Carn Goch, Glamorganshire ‘ . 869 
[From Arch. Journ. xxiv. 34.] 
57. From Camerton ‘ 369 
*58. From Bryn Seiont (bottom of fig. 52) 370 
[From Arch. Journ. xxiv. 22.] 
*59. From Llandysilio, Pembrokeshire . ‘ 370 
[From Arch. Journ. xxiv. 22.] 
60. From Bryn Crig, Carnarvonshire . ‘ 370 
[From Arch. Camb. 38. xiv. 256.] 
61. Incense Cup from Mynydd Carn Goch ‘ ‘ 
[From Arch. Journ. xxiv. 34.] 
62. Incense Cup from Cerrig-y-Ddewi . 
[From Arch. Journ. xxvii. 155, 163. ] 
63, 64. Ancient Danish Cups. ‘ 
{From Worsaae’s Prim. Antigq. ed. p. 20.) 
65. Cup from Woodyates, showing method of suspension 373 
66. Cup from Cabinteely, co. Dublin. ‘ ‘ 373 
Foop 
67. From Winterbourn Stoke. ‘ ‘ 379 
[From Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. 141.) 

68. From Collingbourn . ‘ 379 

69. From Willoughby, E. R. Yorks. - 380 
[From Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 107.) 

70. From Seamen, E. R. Yorks. 380 
[From Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv. 10 } 

71, 72. From Heighington, Lincolnshire ‘ 380 


[From Arch, Journ. xxvi. 288.) 


73. From Ireland. Collection Soe. Antiq. ‘ ‘ 381 
{From Proc. Soc. Ant. 28. ii. 5.] 


* 58, 59. In the text the lettering is transposed. The left-hand cut is from the Bryn Seiont cup. 
4B2 
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74. From Altegarron, co. Antrim ‘ 382 
[From Proc. Kilkenny Ant Soe. 48. i. 506.) 
75. From Ballybit, co. Carlow ; ; 382 
[From Proc. Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 1862, 28. iv. 12.] 
76. Cover of vessel from Dorchester, Oxon. . ‘ 383 
[From Arch. Journ, xxv. 52.) 
77, 7%. Cover of vessel from Durnford . ‘ 383 


Bortroms or Foop VESssELs. 


72. From Ireland (bottom of vessel, fig. 73) ; 385 
40. From Cooen, co. Kilkenny . . A ‘ 385 


DRINKING CUPs. 


41. From Grind Low, Derbyshire 390 
[From The iii. 206.) 

42. From Gospel Hillock, Derbyshire . 390 
From The Reliquary, viii. 87. } 

433. From East Kennet . ‘ ‘ 392 

[From Cran. Brit. Plate 42, xxxii.} 

85. From Glan-yr-Afon, Denbighshire . ‘ 394 


(From /ydriot. Camb."p. 52, fig. 30. | 


46. From Aberbechan, Montgomeryshire ; 394 
[From Trans. Powysland Club, iii. 426.) 

87. From Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, with Horn Ladle . 395 
[From Proce. Soe. Ant. Scot. vii. 116.) 

[From Arch. Journ. xix. 364.) 

89. From Pickering, N. R. Yorks. , 397 


[From Bateman, 7en 209.) 


Bortoms or Drinkine Cups. 


9). From Lean Low, Derbyshire 397 
[From Ll. Jewitt’s Grave p- 
91. From Kirkbuddo, N.B. ‘ 397 


92. Cylinder of clay from Great Shefford ‘ 399 


Stone IMPLEMENTS. 


93. Stone Axe from Solway Moss . 407 
[From Proce. Sec. Ant. iv. 112.) 
94. Hammer or Muller from Winterbourn Monkton 408 


{From Cran. Brit. Plate 58, xxviii.] 
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95. Muller from Collingbourn 
96. Hammer from East Kennet 


97. Hammer from Wilsford 


98. Hammer from Crichie, Sette 
[From Proc. Soc. Ant. Seot. ii. 306.) 


99. Hammers from Llanmadoc . ‘ 
[From Arch. Journ. iii. “67. 


100. Javelin-head from Garton, East Riding, Yorkshire 


101. Flint-blades from Winterbourn Stoke 
[From Evans’s Ancient Stone Rug 330.) 


102. Blade from Pistle Down 
103. Javelin and Arrow heads, Calais Wold ‘ 
[From The Reliquary, vi. 185. Proe. Soe. Ant. 2%. iii, 324.] 
104, Javelin-head from Llangollen, Denbighshire 
{From Arch, Camb. 33. xiv. 248.) 
105-108. Arrow-heads from Wilts, Berks, and Dorset 
109. Arrow-head from Rudstone, E. R. Yorks. 
{From Evans's Stone /mplements, p. 343.) 


110. Seraper from West Kennet 
{From Archaologia, xxviii. 


111. Seraper from Morgan’s Hill 


112. Seraper from Winterbourn Stoke ‘ 
[From Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. 142.) 


113. Seraper from Great Shefford 

114. Flint and Pyrites from Lambourn 

115. Whetstone from Roundway ; 
116, 117. Hone Stones from Knowle and Camerton ; 
118. Object from Rudstone, E. R. Yorks. 


[From Evans’s Stone /mple sisi p. 239. 7 
119. Wristguard from Kellythorp, E. R. Yorks. . 
120. Tablet from Roundway 


(From Cran. Brit. Plate 42, xxxii. 3.] 
121. Tablet from Winterslow, Wilts. 

122. Tablet from Brandon 

123. Veined stone from Winterbourn Stoke 


Bone anv I[vory. 
(One from Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, i. | 
[One from Cran. Brit. Plate 31, ix.) 
131. Pin from Easton Hill 
{From Wilts Arch. Mag. vi. 323.) 
132, 133. Pins from Upton Lovell 


134 Pins from Inchnacavrach, Nairnshire F 
[From Proc. Soe. Ant. 2%. i. 397.) 
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FIG, 
135. Mesh from fioundway 


136. Mesh from Green Low, Derbyshire 
[From Cran. Brit. xxi, 41.} 


137. Hammer-head from Collingbourn 

138. Tube from Wilsford 

139. Tweezers from Wilts , 

140-142. Beads from Wilts and Devon . : ° 
143. Sword Pomel from Garton, E. R. Yorks. 

144. Hook from Wath, N. R. Yorks. 

145. Sword Pomel from E. R. Yorks. 


146. Stone Celt Mould, Scottish . . . 
{From Proe. Soe. Ant. Scot. ii. 34.) 


Bronze IMPLEMENTS. 


147 Celt from Bush Barrow, Normanton 


148. Celt from Arreton Down, Isle of Wight 
[From Arche@ologia, xxxvi. 329. 


149, 150. Celts from Moot Low and Shuttlestone, Derbyshire 
[From Bateman’s Vestiges 48, 68. } 


151. Diminutive Celt from Hesselskew, E. R. Yorks. 
[From Cran. Brit. Plate 6, xii. 2.] 


152. Socketed Celt from Farway, Devon 
[From Trans. Devon. Assoc. 1870, iv. 300.) 
153. Socketed Spear-head from Wilsford . 
154. Dagger-blade from Roundway 
155. Razor-blade from Balblair, Sutherland 
[From Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot. vii. 475.] 
156. Flat Blade from East Kennet 
157. Leaf-shaped Blade from Camerton . a 
158. Leaf-shaped Blade from Cressingham, Norfolk 
159. Small Blade from Broughton, Lincolnshire 
[From Arch. Journ. viii. 346. } 
160. Fragmentary tanged Blade from Roundway 
[From Cran. Brit. Plate 42, xxxii.] 
161. Flat Blade from Dow Low, Derbyshire 
162. Flat Blade from Musdin, Staffordshire 
163-168. Pins from Wilts Barrows 
169, 170. Pins from Seratchbury and Camerton . . ‘ 


171. Pin from Byrn Craig, Carnarvonshire 
[From Arch. Journ. xxv. 246.] 


172. Bracelet from Normanton 
173. Bracelet from Stobo, Peebleshire 


{From Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 277.] 
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FIG. PAGE 

174, 175. Armlets from Arras, E. R. Yorkshire . ‘ 474 

176-178. Swords and Shields from Glamorgan, River Witham, and Herbertstown, co. 


[From Arch. Journ. iii. 67. Proc. Soc. Ant. ii. 199. R. I. Acad.) 
179-182. Bronze Sheath with Iron Sword, Bronze Umbo, &c., from Grimthorpe, E. R. 


(From The Reliquary, ix. 180.] 


ORNAMENTS OF Ivory. 


183. Armlet from Winterbourn Stoke . ‘ ; 489 
184. Beads from Cop Head Hill . 490 
185. Pins from Roughridge Hill . 490 


ORNAMENTS OF GLASS. 


189-191. Beads from Arras, E. R. Yorks. ‘ ‘ 497 

192. Ornament from Clayton Hill, Sussex 497 
[From Arch. Journ. xix. 186.] 

193. Armlet from Kintore, Aberdeenshire ‘ 408 


ORNAMENTS OF AMBER. 


195. Beads from Lake . ; 5038 
196. Pomel from Winterbourn Stoke ‘ 503 
198. Plates for a Collar from Lake ‘ ‘ ‘ 5O5 
199. Collar restored from Lake . ‘ 


ORNAMENTS OF JET, 


200. Necklace from Tan Hill ‘ ‘ 510 

201. Buttons from Tosson, Northumberland ‘ 510 
[From Cran. Brit. Plate 54, vii.] 

202. Buttons from Crawford Moor, Lanarkshire . ; i ; 510 
{From Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. ii. 307.) 

203. Button from Rudstone, Yorkshire . 
[From Evans’s Stone Imple nit 408, | 

204. Ring from Tissington, Derbyshire . 512 
[From LI. Jewitt’s Grave Mounds, p 126.) 

205. Ring from Rudstone, Yorkshire ‘ 512 


[From Evans's Stone p. 408.) 


206. Slider from Thixendale, E. R. Yorks. 513 
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207. Triangular Pendant from Thixendale, E. R. Yorks. , ‘ 513 

208. Three-holed object from Hungry Bentley, Derbyshire : . : 514 
[From Stone [mplements, 417.) 

209. Necklace from Torrish, Sutherlandshire . 514 


[From Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. viii 408.) 


210. Necklace from Upton Pyne 516 
[From Trans. Devon Assoc. iv. 646 ] 
211. Beads from Yarhouse, Caithness . ‘ 516 


{From Pree. Soc. Ant, Scot. vii. 497.} 


Ww 
Nm 


[From Trans. Devon. Assoc. iv. 302.] 


ORNAMENTS OF GOLD. 


213-217. Beads from Wilts and Norfolk ; 525 
218. Plate with Cross from Mere, Wilts . ‘ 527 
219. Plate from Cressingham, Norfolk . 528 


528 


220. Plates from Mountfield, near Battle, Sussex : 
[From Proce. Soc. Ant. 28. ii. 247.) 

; . 531 

30. 


221. Ear-ring from Orton, Morayshire . 
(From Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot. viii. 
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On Ancient Bronze Helmets found in 1818 at Ogmore Down, Glamorganshire. 


May 11, 1565. Major G. Grant Francis, F.S.A., exhibited drawings of some ancient Bronze 
Helmets found in 1818 at Castell y Lligiad, on Ogmore Down, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
of which the originals shortly after the discovery are stated to have been sent up to London for 
exhibition before the Society. The package containing them was unfortunately lost on the road, 
and the helmets have never since re-appeared. Under these circumstances it has been thought 
desirable to engrave the drawings (Plate XXXVI.) as preserving a record of interesting objects 
of arare style of work. The circumstances of the find and other particulars appear in the following 
communication from Major Grant Francis :— 

“« The discovery of several remarkable helmets and other ancient armour at Castell y Lligiad, 
on Ogmore Down, in Glamorganshire (portions of which were intended to have been exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries, but were lost in transit), has on several oceasions been mentioned to 
me, with the hope that, as Local Secretary to the Society, I might possibly be able to recover the 
originals and lay them on the table for the inspection of the Fellows. 

“‘ It is with regret that I feel obliged at length to report my non-suecess as to the originals 
themselves ; I have, however, the gratification of now exhibiting a series of sketches, made at the 
time of the find, 1318, together with sundry notes* made by Mr. W. W. Young and Mr. C. Red- 
wood, who made the sketches, and whose remarks are the more valuable from their having 
followed up the discovery by subsequent diggings on the spot. 

** Though it has been reported that these were ‘ Saxon remains,’ the locality and the character 
of the work have always induced me to consider them of the later Roman period, and [ am glad to 
find myself supported in this opinion by our learned Director Mr. Franks, Dr. Birch of the 
British Museum, and other members of our Society.” 

“ Tt has been my good fortune to secure, not only the original notes and sketches made by 
Mr. Young, but also the memoranda of his co-explorer Mr Charles Redwood. 

‘* On recently mentioning the facts to Mr. Mansel-Talbot, of Margam Park, I learnt with pleasure 
that the /ocus in quo was on his estate, and that he would be glad to join in a further search ; the 
result of which, when made, I shall feel it my duty to lay before the Society, should anything 
additional turn up.” 

* Hereto appended. 
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Memorandum (with sketches of the find of Ancient Arms) by Mr. W. W. Young, 1836. 


“No.1. A Dagger. Several of these were found, the blade part about ten inches long, the 
handle about five: they were much oxydated, but the barbs pretty distinct. 

**No. 2. A Helmet. Two of these were found, both broken by the workmen in digging, but 
the parts were afterwards put together; the skulls were in them! The body of these helmets was 
of very good brass, very little oxydated, about one line in thickness; the ornament on the top 
was silver, and weighed about an ounce ; the small bands were gold and silver wire twisted ; the 
side or ear-piece moved on a hinge; it was of brass, and the hollow that was in it filled with a 
composition of wax and vermillion ; the lower rim had two bands of brass, with a blue enamel 
between, laid on the brass. These were found before I went to the spot. Afterwards | went with 
Mr. ©. Redwood; we dug a little and found several pieces of iron much decayed, some bones, and 
one or two pieces of small brass chain, about the size of jack-chain. 

“Mr. C. Redwood went again and dug, when he found the skull-cap No. 4, of copper, very 
much oxydated, but near a quarter of an inch thick. The farmer refused to let any further 
digging be made, as he was about to sow the field with wheat. 

* The situation of the field is about half a mile from Old Castle-upon-Allam, adjoining to 
Ogmore Down ; the various articles were found about two feet under the surface: there is very 
little more depth of soil on the limestone rock. I believe much more might be found if 
dug for 

“T believe Mr. Redwood has the skull-cap and some chain, but I know nothing of the 
other things 


* The colouring is nearly that of the different things when dug up.”—W. W. Y 


M. norandum (¢ rtracted from a manuscript hook of ( ‘harles Redwood, date 1818.) 


“As some labourers were digging for limestone in a field above Black Hall, in the parish of 
St. Bride’s Major, Glamorganshire, on the 29th of September, 1818, they discovered a couple of 
antique helmets, together with many human bones and pieces of iron. Either from the decay of 
the materials or the roughness with which they were taken up, or perhaps from both these causes, 
neither of the helmets was preserved whole, but some ornamental parts detached from the casques 
they had formerly adorned remained in excellent preservation. They consisted of a piece of 
silver with a ring attached to it, which had formed the top of the helmet, and a gold ornament 
detached from the side. The silver top piece was similar in shape to the annexed figure,* and 
about the size of a common tea saucer, or perhaps a little larger. A jeweller, to whom it was 
shown by the labourer in whose possession it was, offered two shillings for it! 

* The other ornament, which was supposed to have come from the side of the helmet, is pretty 
correctly represented by the figure.> It was composed of gold with a considerable quantity of 
alloy in it, and the part that is-shaded in the drawing was inlaid with a composition of wax and 


vermillion. It was fastened to the helmet by a sort of hinge at the lower end, by which it could 


* A rough pen-and-ink sketch of an ornament corresponding to that on the helmet, Plate pe ease 
fig. 2, is here given. 


’ Rough sketch of side-piece shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
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be turned up or down. There were wires attached to the two holes at the upper end, composed of 
silver and copper twisted together, and these appeared to have been attached to the silver top-piece. 
There was only one of the side-pieces found, but no doubt there was originally one on each side. 
‘** A few weeks after the discovery of these relies of antiquity, I paid repeated visits to the 
place of their inhumation, and had the good fortune to find a copper helmet (Plate XXXVI. 
fig. 3), and many heads of spears, which, as well as those found by the labourers, lay interred 
upon a bed of small coal. The shape of this copper helmet was something similar to that of the , 
silver ornament. Mr. Young has informed me that it is described in a book on armour in the 
possession of Dr. Lisle as the oldest kind of British helmet on record. It was the custom in 
those remote days to cover the head with a cap of leather, which was crowned with a copper top- 
piece connected by small chains from four loops at the edge, and having a ring at the top in 


which to fasten a tuft of hair.” 


The drawings exhibited by Major Francis are on three sheets :— 
A. That deseribed in Mr. Young’s Memorandum, printed above, comprising three figures, 


vizZ., 


1. Dagger. Plate XXXVI. fig. 5. 
2. Helmet. ditto, fig. 
3. “ Skulleap.” ditto, fig. 4. 


B. Another drawing by Mr. Young, with two figures, viz., 

1. Helmet, with the skull included, as found. Apparently the second of the two 
helmets first found. Plate XXXVI. fig. 2. (The skull omitted. ) 

2. ** Skulleap,” fig. 3 in our Plate. Though the memoranda do not very 
clearly mention two “ Skulleaps,” this one appears to be not identical with 
our fig. 4, as the former has an ornament at top, which is absent in the 
latter. It has therefore been thought proper to engrave both. 

C. A drawing (? actual size, (9 inches in greatest width, 8 inches high exclusive of 
ornament) of helmet, fig. 2. 

The figures in Plate XXXVI. are all of the same size as in the original drawings. The 

seale on which the helmet, fig. 1, is delineated seems larger than that observed in the other 


figures. 


In 1845 a skeleton was found at Leckhampton, near Cheltenham, in or close to a Roman 
eamp, on the skull of which, fitting closely, was the frame of a cap consisting of a circular 
hoop with two eurved bars crossing each other in a knob at the top of the head. This knob 
The bars, of a mixed metal, were thin and pliable; when first found there 


finished in a ring. 
The cap itself had perished, but was conjectured to have been made 


was a complete chin-chain. 
of felt* A similar discovery of the frame for a leathern cap was made in 1844 at Souldern, 


® Archeological Journal, i. 386, iii. 352, where a small cut of the frame is given; xi. 293, 413. 
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in Oxfordshire.* In this example, as in the Ogmore helmets, there was “ an ornamented hinge 
for a chin-strap”’ on each side 

The Leckhampton frame will be found engraved in the Archeological Journal, vol. xii. p. 9, 
with an interesting paper by Mr. Way, entering into a full aecount of head-pieces of this 


description, with his reasons for considering them to belong to the late Roman period. 


On Antiquities from the neighbourhood of Abergele, North Wales. 


March 26, 1868. H. R. Hughes, Esq., of Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, exhibited a collection 
of Bronze Ornaments, the most typical of which will be found figured in Plate XXXVII. Mr. 
Hughes, in a letter to A. W. Franks, Exq., F.S.A., communicated the following notes as to 
the discovery :— 

** The bronze ornaments were found in a bed of broken limestone mixed with soil, at the foot 
of a crag which forms part of a hill ealled ‘ Pare-y-meirch’ (Anglice, The Park of the Horses), 
situated in Denbighshire, on the Kinmel estate, about two miles south-east of Abergele. They 
were lying all together at a depth of about three feet below the surface, under the roots of an old 
ash tree. There are no large stones on the spot to indicate a cairn, but small bits of rotten bone 
are found mixed up with the soil. A jawbone was found in another part of the same bed of 
broken stone, which extends for about one hundred yards along the base of the crag, and in 
some places is of considerable depth—say thirty feet. Within the last three weeks many more 
bones have come to light, also fragments of skulls, and a portion of another lower jawbone, with 
three teeth in it. And the workmen tell me that they are constantly finding bones which 
erumble to dust as soon as they touch them. 

*“On the top of the hill are traces of a camp famous in Welsh history as the place where 
Owen Gwynedd entrenched himself, and opposed a successful resistance to the further progress 
of Henry II. into Wales. The names of some of the adjacent fields suggest a military oceu- 


pation, and in one of them the accompanying arrow-head was ploughed up.” 


The following description of the relies has been furnished by Mr. Franks :— 

“ The objects exhibited by Mr. Hughes consist of about 90 specimens, which may be divided 
into the following classes : 

“1 A singular object (fig. 1), consisting of three pairs of irregular oval plates with loops, 
through which is passed a bar of the same metal. The loops show marks of wear, and the whole 
was probably a jingling ornament to be attached to horse-harness. Objects of the same nature 
have been found in Denmark with bridle-bits, and are engraved in Madsen, A/hildninger af 
Danske Oldsager, and in W orsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Broncealderen, fig. 266. 

‘** 2. Double rings or bulle (fig. 2) cast hollow; to the inner one has been attached a loop, 
which fitted into a hole in the outer ring. There were portions of nine specimens of this 


description. 
* Wing, Antiq. of Steeple Aston, cited in Archeological Journal, ii. 353. 
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* 3. A reel-shaped object (tig. 3) with a long oval slit. It may be compared with the bone 
objects discovered in the eaves near Settle (see Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i. pl. xxx. 
tig. 2), and the bronze objects from Polden Hill. (See Archaologia, vol. xiv. pl. xx. fig. 6). 
The exact use of these objeets has not been hitherto ascertained. 

‘** 4. Portion of a buckle (fig. 4), somewhat of a late Celtic type; a stone mould for casting 
such objects has been discovered in Cornwall, and is preserved in the Museum of Practical Geology 
in Jermyn Street. 

* 5. Rings, probably for straps (figs. 5—7); of these there are three varieties. 

** §. Slides, also probably used for straps (figs. 8—14); they are of various widths, and 
forty-two specimens were discovered. 

“7. Hollow rings (fig. 15), of which twelve were found all of the same size. 

‘* 8. Buttons or studs (figs. 16—19) with concentric raised circles ; eighteen of these have been 
preserved, of various dimensions. They resemble somewhat the buttons discovered at Llanwyllog 
in Anglesea, now preserved in the British Museum. (See Archeological Journal, xxii. 74, and 
Archaologia Cambrensis, 35. xii. 97.) Buttons of a like deseription have been found with a 
hoard of bronze implements in Reach Fen, Burwell, Cambridgeshire, now in the collection of 
John Evans, Esq., F.S.A. 

‘* From the general appearance of the specimens exhibited by Mr. Hughes it may be con- 
jectured that they formed part of the trappings of a horse. As to their age, the similarity of 
fig. 1 to Danish objects which are referred to the later part of the Bronze period, and the connee- 
tion somewhat less direct between the buttons (figs. 16—19) and the specimens alluded to above, 
would seem to indicate their age as the close of the Bronze period in England. Further dis- 
coveries may, however, throw more complete light on this point. There is nothing distinetly 
Roman or Late Celtic in the ornamentation. 

‘** A barbarous imitation of a coin of Claudius Gothieus, which Mr. Hughes has also exhibited, 
is said to have been found on the site of the camp on the hill.” 


On a Gold Armlet of uncertain origin. 


February 2nd, 1871.—Doyne C. Bell, Esq., exhibited, by the gracious permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen, a Gold Ornament, respecting which the following observations were made by 
A. W. Franks, Esq., V.P. 

“The gold ornament which Mr. Doyne Bell has been good enough to exhibit to us this evening 
(see Plate XX XVIIL) appears to be an armlet with sharp spiral ribs in relief; these are formed 
by four parallel ridges, as is generally the case in torques and other ornaments of British origin, 
being probably formed of angular bars welded together. The terminations are plain and taper to 
a blunt point. The weight of this ornament is 8 oz. 19 dwt. 8 gr.; it has been assayed and found 
to be alloyed at the rate of 1 oz. 16 dwt. of fine silver to 9 oz. 16 dwt. of fine gold, and its intrinsic 
value is £3 Us. 6d. per ounce. 

‘“* This ornament was presented to Her Majesty during the lifetime of the Prinee Consort, and 
is believed to have been found in the British islands. Unfortunately, no record of its discovery 
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appears to have been preserved, and a memorandum on which such particulars may have been 


recorded has now been lost. 


* The object appears to have been intended to be worn as an armlet, and on the inner side the 


ridges have been carefully eut down to prevent the inconvenience which would be occasioned to 


the wearer by so many sharp projections. In general form it resembles a gold armlet found in 


Buckinghamshire, and engraved in the Archaologia, xxxiii. 347, plate xv. The design is similar 


to the gold rings brought from Africa, but the latter are somewhat differently formed. It is 


hoped that the exhibition of this object mav lead to the recovery of its history.” 


Mareh 2nd, 1871. Col. A. H. Lane Fox exhibited two penannular Rings of Gold, with a spiral 


twist, much resembling in character the armlet (Plate XXXVIIL.) exhibited on the part of Her 


Majesty the Queen. One of these rings is here engraved, of the actual size. The owner believed 


them to have been brought from Africa 


On a Bronze Vessel from the province of Huelva, Spain. 


January 25, 1872. SR. Pattison, Esq., F.G.8., exhibited a Roman Bronze Vessel of pre- 


cisely the same character as those from Castle Howard, communicated to the Society by Edmund 


Oldfield, Esq., F.S.A., and engraved in vol. xli. plate xv. of the present work. The accompany- 


ing Heliotype (Plate XXXIX.) represents the handle of the vessel, slightly reduced in size, 


the more ornamented character of this portion of the vessel alone distinguishing it from those 


formerly figured. The mark Bo) «94/2 of the firm of coppersmiths, Coceei by name, 


here reproduced of the exact size, will be noticed on the upper part of the handle. 


Mr. Pattison informed the Society that the present “bowl was from the Buitron mine, 


in the province of Huelva, in the south of Spain. The mine is within the district formed by 


the western extension of the Sierra Morena, which is characterised by deposits of cupreous 


pvrites. The latter were very extensively worked by the Romans, as is proved by the nume- 


rous large heaps of slag, and by the frequent occurrence of Roman metal-work, tools, and 


=? 


pottery. The Tharsis is now the largest work, the St. Domingo’s, just within Portugal, is the 


most westerly, the Buitron group is in the centre, and on the east is the one most worked in 


ancient days, and still the most considerable in its appearance as well as the most productive in 


archeological treasures—the Rio Tinto. The Romans worked the country far more thoroughly 


than the moderns have done. In excavating at Buitron, under their workings, a rush from the 
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latter occurred a few months ago which brought down, with a lot of hammer and pick heads and 
other mining tools, this bowl. It is of the usual bronze, but still contains a portion of the lead 
at the bottom, which probably formed its charge over the furnace.” 

These Spanish mines appear to have been the chief source of copper in the days of Pliny the 
Elder, for in his thirty-fourth book of Natural History, chapter ii., after enumerating the then 
effete copper-mines of Cyprus and of Gaul, he says, “Summa Gloria nune in Marianum 
conversa, quod et Cordubense dicitur.” The appellative ‘* Marianum ” refers either to the family 
who owned these mines near Cadiz, or perhaps more probably to the Mons Marianus, hodid Sierra 


Morena, where the mines are situated. 


On an object of Bronze, of Archaic workmanship. 


May 16, 1872. W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A., Local Secretary for Hampshire, exhibited a 
drawing of an object of archaie art, which is here reproduced ona seale of two-thirds the actual 
size. This exhibition was accompanied by the following remarks :— 

“* The accompanying drawing represents a relique of a very rare class, met with in the Lago di 
Fucino, in Southern Italy, during the recent drainage works. It is at present in the collection 
of the Marchese Colloredo-Mels, at Udine, where my friend, Dr. Archivar Zahn, of Gratz, took 


a sketch of it for me, of actual size. , 


Bronze object from Lago di Fueino. 


** The relique is of bronze, and is one of those double-headed oxen—a head being at either extre- 
mity—which oecasionally, but rarely, may be met with, and the exact provenance of which it is 
never possible to ascertain. It is therefore important to know positively that the present example 
came from just the country one would expect, and may be attributed to the ancient Oscans, or to 
the early Greek colonists. It will be seen that it is perforated for suspension. It may have been 


attached to one of those extremely ancient bronze cars, of which we have had sundry notices 
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here. In some way or other it was probably a votive offering. Mr. Kemble, in his paper in the 
Archwologia, vol. xxxvi., invites particular attention to this class of antiquities, about which, 
unfortunately, we still know very little. 

** It will be observed that the horns of the relique are precisely those of the oxen of Southern 
Italy of the present day 

** The drainage of the Lago di Fucino was attempted by the Romans, who failed for various 
reasons. The present success is entirely owing to the spirited enterprise of Prince Torlonia. 

** A full account of the works will be found in a book in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
entitled, * Dessechement du Lae Fueino, par L. de Rotrou.’” 
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Books, tow bound in Abyssinia, 137, note (°) 
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Canute; see Anut 
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56—62 
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Note of Plate at, 247 
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Cheshunt, Benedictine Nunnery, Inventory of Goods, 
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Cremation of the Dead in use among the Mithrai- 
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Cross, on British and Irish plates of gold, 526 
—— on Pottery from the Barrows, 357, 368—-370, 
384—399 
—— the Prechristian, 398 
Crusades, their influence on Gothie Architecture, 
3 


Cups of Amber from Barrows, 507 


D. 


Daggers of Bronze from Round Barrows, 445—464 
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Dagger-blades of Flint from Wiltshire Barrows, 
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Dale, co. Derby, Premonstratensian Priory, Inven- 


tory of Goods, 221 
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Darley, co. Derby, Priory of Austin Canons, In- 
ventory of Goods, 218—221 

Declensions of Latin nouns, 47—54 

Derby, Edward, Earl of, a purchaser of Monastic 
Goods, 214 

Dieulacres, co. Stafford, Cistercian Abbey, Inven- 
tory of Goods, 214—217 

Dorset, Barrows in, 303 
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Drusus, his subjngation of Germany, 252 

Du Noyer, Architect of part of Lineoln Cathedral, 
88 

Durham Cathedral, Inventory of Ornaments at, 247 
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Ear-rings of Gold, early British, 526—541 
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Falerii and Faliseum, 261 

Palisci, their Origin, Language, and Alphabet, 44 
in Sardinia, 260 

Peculiarities of their Dialect, 260 —262 
Falleri, Inscriptions from, 43 —45 

Fictile Vessels from Round Barrows, 3831—390 


332—336 


their contents, 385 

classification of, 337 

—— Culinary vessels, 337—343 

Cinerary Urns, 345, 357 
with overhanging rim, 345 


with moulded rim, 347 

with border, 349 
Barrel-shaped, 352 

Flower-pot shaped, 354 
Cylindrical, 354 

Globular, 355 

Crosses at the base of, 357 

Drinking cups, 388 —398 
accompany unburnt bodies, 385 
most frequent in Wilts, 389 
classification of, 391 
high-brimmed, 391 
ovoid, 392 
low-brimmed, 394 
handled, 396 
ornaments at the base 
‘ood Vessels, 377—388 

classification of, 378 
undecorated, 378 
partially decorated, 379 
decorated, bowl-shaped, 7. 
decorated, shallow, bowl-shaped, 38) 
Irish, 381 


of, 397 


mode of manufacture and decoration, 
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| Fictile Vessels, Covers to Food Vessels, 383 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Francis, G. G. 


Incense Cups, 357; classified, 359 ; their 
probable use, 374 
simple, 359 
contracted, 361 
expanded, 362—376 
nodulated, 364 
compressed, 365 
handled, 365 
basket, 366 
lashed, 367 
strainer, 368 
Crosses at the base of, 368, 370, 384 
object of holes at the sides of, 370— 
376 
Frederic IIL. Emperor, his marriage with Leonora 
of Portugal, 8 
Fucino, Lago di, Archaic Bronze from, 559 
Funerals, the practice of burning odours at, 376 
Fur—the amess of calabre appropriated to Minor 
Canons of St. Paul’s, London, 167—179 
the amess of grays allowed to the Sub-Dean 
of St. Paul’s, 168 
Flamsted, Benedictine Nunnery of St. Giles-in-the- 
Wood, Inventory of Goods, 234 
Flint, Implements from the Round Barrows, 407— 
423 


Flakes from the same, 421 


| Flora of the Round Barrows, 542 


Fox, Cot. A. H. Lane, F.S A. twisted gold penan- 
nular Rings in his possession, 558 
F.S.A. on drawings of bronze 


Helmets, 552 


| Franks, A. W. V.P. his observations on a Portrait 


of the Empress Leonora, 10—15 


G. 


| Garevect, Padre R. Hon, F.S.A. on an Archaic 


Latin Inscription in the Falisean character, 43— 
55; ona Falisean Inseription, 259—263 
Gauls, their funeral rites, 312 
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Glamorganshire, notice of Bronze Helmets found in, 


552 


Glass, found in a Roman Interment at Urdingen, | 


255 
, ornaments of, from Round Barrows, 494 
Gold, armlet of belonging to H.M. the Queen, 557 


—, early notices of its occurrence in Ireland, 533 


——, ornaments of from Round Barrows, 524—533 


, penannular Rings from Africa, 557 


Gorgets of Stone from Wéltshire Barrows, 428 

Greek funerals as described by Homer, compared 
with Ancient British Barrow burials, 327 

Guild at Wymondham, the books of, 271 


H. 


Hammers, from Wiltshire Barrows, Mullers, &c. of 
Stone, 407—412 ; of Bone, 457 

Harpole, Roman remains at, 119 

Harrop, Henry, F.S.A. on the History of the 
Abbey Charch of Wymondham, in Norfolk, 264 


Heraldry: Arms of Compton, 67; the helmet a 
rare charge in English coats, 71 

Homburg, a Roman Bath discovered near, 252 

Hone-stones from the Round Barrows, 424 

Howe, local name in Yorkshire for a tumulus, 302 

Hvuesnen, Dr. J. notes on a Portrait in the Dresden 
Gallery, 15 

Huelva, vessel of Bronze from province of, 559 

Hugh Saint, of Lincoln, Biographical particulars of, 
84, 93 

Hvaues, H. R. Esq. exhibits bronze objects from 


neighbourhood of Abergele, 556 


Implements and Weapons from the Round Barrows, | 


401 

of Bone, 431—441 
of Stone, 404—431 
of Bronze, 442—471 
of Iron, 471 —478 


luscriptions, Faliscan, 43—55 


INDEX. 


Interment in Round Barrows ;—after Cremation, 324 
326 

Urn-Burial, 326 

in a Coffer or Chest of wood, 327 

Secondary, 328—331 

Objects deposited with the dead, 331— 

542 


see Fictile Vessels; Implements; Or- 


naments 
in Barrows explored by Sir R. C. Hoare, 

258 

Methods of, in Round Barrows, 309, 327 

Burnt and unburnt, their proportions, 310 

by Inhumation, most early method, 312 

particulars of Rpund Barrow interments 

by Inhumation, 313—324 

contracted position of Skeletons, 315 

austral aspect of Skeletons, 321 

Interments with Iron Implements belong, with scarce 
an exception, to Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, 
287 

Inventories of. Religious Houses at the Dissolution, 
201—249 

Extracts from those relating to Houses 


at_the following places, viz. : 

In Essex :—Beigleigh, Berden Leighes, Colne, 
Dunmow, Hatfield Peverell, Hatfield Regis, 
Heningham, Pritwell, Stratford, Thremhall, 242 
—245 

In Middlesex :—Elsing Spittal, St. Katharine 
next the Tower, 244 

In Norfolk :—Blakeborough, Cokkisforde, Red- 
lingtield, Wayborne, 244 
of Friaries at Ludlow, Gloucester, 

Shrewsbury, Winchester, Denbigh, 245, 246 

In Northants:—Ashby, Catesby, Chacombe, 

Tyneshed, Rothwell, 241 
Irish Art, on certain works of, 131—150 
Dr. Petrie on, 138 
Irish Nuns, their habit, 143 
Iron period in Britain, the transition from the 

Bronze, 478 —487 
Iron Weapons and Implements from Round Barrows, 

471—478 
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Ivory Ornaments from the Round Barrows, 489— | 
494 

Ivory, whence obtained by the Round Barrow 
Builders, 492 


M. 


Masor, R. H., F.S.A., on the true date of the 
English discovery of the American continent, 17 


—42 
Maximilian I., Emperor, his Tomb at Innsbruck, 6 


| Medals called Jews’ Medals, 11 


Javelin-heads of Flint from Wiltshire Barrows, 413 | 
—416 

Jet, Ornaments of, from Round Barrows, 509—524 | 

its properties as an Amulet, 517 

Tests to distinguish it from Shale, &c., 518— 

522 


K. 


Knives and Scrapers of Flint from Wiltshire Barrows, 
419—421 

Knut the Great, Memorials of on Runic Stones, 97 
—117 

Kohl, Mr. on early discoveries in America, 27 


L. 


Late Celtic Antiquities, 475 

from Canterbury, 159 
Lathe, Notes on the early use of, 523 

“ Lavatory,” equivalent to Piscina, 203 


Leonora of Portugal, Empress, Remarks on a Por- 
trait of, 1—16 

Lincoln Cathedral, the Architecture of, 73—88 

the Choir of St. Hugh, the 


earliest pure Gothic building in the world, 89 

London, St. Paul's Cathedral, Statutes, &c. of 
College of Minor Canons, 165—200; their new 
Hall 1353, 171; the mode of their Election, 174; | 
their possessions, 180; their Charter of Incorpo- 
ration, 169—183 

Lowe, local name in Shropshire for a tumulus, 302 

Lylleshull, co. Salop, Abbey of Austin Canons, 
Inventory of Goods, 207—211 


Milk shed by mothers on Tombs of the newly-buried 
in North America and in Pays de Vaud, 321 

Mithras, the Sun-God, 57 

, notes on his rites and symbols, 58, 59 

, his votaries burnt their dead, 60 

Mo, equivalent to My, a prefix to the names of Irish 
Saints, 145 

Monasteries in England, their dissolution, 205 

Mosquito curtains, 203 

Mysteries of Mithras, 61 


N. 


Nasamones, their funcral rites, 320 

Needles and Tools of Bone, from Round Barrows, 
436 

Newfoundland, discovered by Bristol men, 41 

Newtow, C. T. Notes on Inscribed Strigils, 254 

Norfolk, Barrows in, 303 

Northampton, Compton, Earls and Marquises of, 
63—72 

Northamptonshire, Roman Remains in, 118 

—, Inventories of Religious Houses 


in, 241 
Nuns, Irish, their habit, 143 


0. 


| Ogmore, Glamorganshire, Helmets from, 552 


Olla, inscription upon, 56—62 

Orkney Islands, tumuli there, 308 

Ornaments from the Round Barrows, of various 
materials, Bronze, Gold, Ivory, 467—535 

Oxford, Christ Church Cathedral, Inventory of 
Goods, 237 

Orthography of early Latin, 52 

Ostia, Excavations at, 283 
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P 


Pageant of St. George at Wymondham, 271 

Painters of Portraits, Italian and Flemish, of 15th 
century, 8, 9 

Palestine, Mediaval Architecture there, 82 

Parker, J. H., F.S A. On the English origin of 
Gothie Architecture, 73—96; on Excavations in 
Rome in 1868-9, 273—284 

Pattisos, 8. B. F.G.S. exh. a Vessel of Bronze of 
the Roman period from Andalusia, 558 

Pavements, tessellated, found at Canterbury, 155 

Petrie, Dr. on Irish Art, 138 

Pitsrow, James, F.S A. on Excavations at Can- 
terbury in 1868, 151 

Pins from Round Barrows, of bone, 432 

- ~——- of bronze, 464 


of ivory, 490 


Plate and jewels at Winchester Cathedral, inven 
tory of, in 1552, 235 

Polaire (Trish), a book-satchel, 136 

Portugal, Genealogy of the Royal Family of, pre 
served in the British Museum, 12 

Pr ttery from Round Barrows ; see Fictile Vessels 

Stamps on Samian Ware, Canterbury 1868, 

163 

—— Roman, found at Duston, Northants, 126, 
130 


Pyrites, found with flints, in Round Barrows, 422 


Razor blades of bronze from the Round Barrows, 
151 

Richard IL, King of England, his Charter to 
Minor Canons of St. Paul's, 169, 183 

Rings, Roman, with engraved onyx, 162 

Roman Antiquities discovered at Canterbury, 151 ; 
at Duston, 118—1350 

Rome, Excavations in, 1868-9, 273 —284 : 

—— Agger of Servius Tullius, 282 

Aqueduets, 275 


Circus Maximus, 278 


—— Fossa of Romulus, 283 


——— (ates, 278 


Rome, Excavations in : 
Marble Plan of, 280 
——  Marmorata, 282 
Palatine Hill, 283 
Pulchrum Littus, 274 
River Almo, 274 
San Clemente, 281 
Site of Porta Capena, 273 


—— Temple of Mars, and of Rome, 279 


———— Therme, 279 

Royston, Priory of Austin Canons, Inventory of 
Goods, 23: 

Rune-lore, writers on, 98 

tunic Stones, Scandinavian, speaking of Knut the 
Great, 97—117 

Ss. 

Saint Catherine, her popularity in England, 203 

Saint Denis Cathedral, remarks on the architecture 
of, 73 —80 

Saint George, image of, used in a pageant at 
Wymondham, 271 

Saint Moedoe of Ferns, his shrine, 131—144 

biographical particulars of, 131 


Saint Molaise of Devenish, his “ Gospel,” 144—150 
, biographical particulars of, 132, 145 

Saint Paul’s Cathedral; see London 

Sarcophagus found at Urdingen, 253 

Sardinia, Faliscans transported thither by the 
Romans, 261 

Satchels of Leather used by the Ancient Irish, 136 

Sawtre, Cistercian Abbey, Inventory of Goods, 238— 
240 

Scnarr. G. F.S.A. his remarks on a Portrait of 
the Empress Leonora, 1—10 

Seals, of Minor Canons of St. Paul’s London, 180; 
of Thomas de Comptone, 66 

Sens, William of, his architectural works, 81 

Shale, vessels made from of Roman period, 523 

Suarp, 8. F.S.A. on Roman Remains at Duston, 
118—150 

Shells found in Wiltshire Barrows, 534, 541 

Surevey,. E. P. F.S.A. on the descent and arms of 


the Compton family, 63—72 
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Shrines, Irish, 135—144 

Smrson, Rev. W. Sparrow, F.S.A. on the Charter 
and Statutes of the College of Minor Canons 
in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, 165—200 


Skeletons in Round Barrows, their contracted pos- _ 


ture, 315; their austral aspect, 321 
Skulls from Round Barrows, their types, 543 
Soiscel Molaise, Gospel of Saint Molaise, 131, 144 
— 150 


Sopwell, Benedictine Nunnery, Inventory of Goods, | 


234 

Spain, Bronze Vessel from, 558 

Spear-heads of Bronze from Round Barrows, 446 

Spoon, Roman and Renaissance, of silver, from 
Canterbury, 1868, 157—164 

Stafford, Priory of St. Thomas. Inventory of Goods, 
211—214 

Stage-cloths, equivalent to pede-carpets, 203 

Srannorpe, Earu, P.S.A, remarks on a Portrait of 
Leonora of Portugal, in his possession, by George 
Scharf, Esq. F.S.A. and others, 1—16 

Srepuens, G. F.S.A. on Scandinavian Runic Stones 
commemorating Knut the Great, 97—117 

Strokes, Miss, on Ancient Irish Works of Art, 
131—150 

Stonehenge belongs to the same epoch as the 
Barrows surrounding it, 306 

Stone implements from the Barrows, 404—431 

Strigils, described, 250 

Studley Monastery, Inventory of, 242 

Suger, Abbot of Saint Denis, Biographical parti- 


culars of, 74 


his architectural works, 78 
his testament, 91 


Surnames, local, 63 
Suttee, in Britain, 313 


z 


Teeth of Wild Animals used as ornaments occasion- 
ally found in Wiltshire tumuli, 533 

Tuavryam, Jonuy, F.S.A. On the Round Barrows 
of Wiltshire, 285—544 

Tokens, leaden, mould for casting, 164 ; of Canter- 


bury tradesmen, 152, note (*) 


Tweezers of bone, from Round Barrows, 440 
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Uv. 
Urnburial; see Interments in Barrows. 
Urdingen, Implements for the Bath, found in a 
stone coffin at, 250—257 
V. 
Viecrorta, H.M. the Queey, Parron, a Gold Armlet 
in her possession, 557 


Ww. 


Waxcort, Rev. M. E. C, F.S8.A. on Inventories, &e. 


of Religious Houses at the Dissolution, 201—249 
Weapons from the Round Barrows ; see /mplements. 
Westminster Abbey, Inventory of Ornaments at, 

246 
Whetstones from the Round Barrows, 423 
Winchester Cathedral, Inventory of Plate and Jewels, 

235 
Witham Church, Somersetshire, remarks upon, 85 
Wirr, Georor, F.R.S8. On Implements for the 

Bath found at Urdingen, near Diisseldorf, 250— 

257 
Wolf, superstition connected with his tooth, 534 
Wristguards of stone, from the Round Barrows, 

426 
Wvrum, W. M. F.S.A. his translation of Padre 

Garrueci on a Falisean inscription, 43—55 
exhibited Archaic bronze figure of a bull 

with two heads, 558 
Wymondham, Norfolk, Guild at, 271 
Pageant of St. George at, 271 


| Wymondham Abbey Church, some particulars of 


its history, 264—272 

—— acell of St. Albans, 264 

—__——— Nave used as the parish Church, 265 
Monks and Pa- 


—— —— disputes between 
rishioners, 265—267 
Wymondley, Priory of Austin Canons, Inventory 


of Goods, 234 


Z. 


Zonarax, his account of the Faliset, 44 
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ERRATA 


P. 136, note *, line 5, for work read word, 
P. 349, line 19, for fig. 9 read fig. 10. 


P. 369, line 9, for eight read nine. 

P. 370. The lettering to cuts fig. 59 and fig. 58 is transposed. The left-hand cut is from the Bryn 
Seiont cup. 

P. 409, line 6, for Thwing read Rudstone. 

P. 423, line 2, for Thwing read Rudstone. 

P. 447, line 1, for Came read Cann. 

P. 451, note *, line 3, for bilboed read bi-lobed. 

P. 458, line 10, for Thwing read Rudstone. 
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